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ARTICLE I. 


TOUR FROM BEIRUT TO ALEPPO IN 1845.' 
By Rev. W. M. Thomson, Missionary at Beirut. 


Wrruin the last few years Palestine has been traversed in all di- 
rections by travellers from Europe and America, who have in vari- 
ous ways given to the public the result of their discoveries. North- 
ern Syria however has been rarely visited, and but comparatively lit- 
tle is known in regard to it. This fact will probably be regarded by 
oriental students as a sufficient apology for publishing the following 
brief journal of a tour through this interesting country. 

Oct. 16th, 1845. In company with Capt. Newbold of the East 
India service I left Beirdt this afternoon at 3 o'clock, on a tour to 
Aleppo. A ride of balf an hour through rich mulberry orchards brought 
us to Nahr Beirtit—the Magoras of Strabo and Pliny—which we 
crossed on a substantial stone bridge of seven arches. My compan- 
ion examined, with some curiosity, the remains of a very ancient build- 
ing, of Roman brick, which has for many ages marked the spot where 
St. George killed the Dragon. Leaving the lovers of legendary lore 
to discuss the rival claims between this and twenty other sites, for the 
honor of this wonderful combat, we pass on our way around the deep 
bay of St. George. The path lies along the soft sea beach, and the 
feathery surf of the light summer breeze tumbles harmlessly over the 


} A similar tour in 1840 is described by Mr. Thomson in the Missionary Her- 
ald for 1841, p. 28, etc. 
Vor. V. No. 17. 1 
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feet of your horse. From N. Beirdt to N. Antelias! is one hour, and 
as much further to Nahr el-Kelb—or Dog river—the Lycus of the 
ancients. Remarkable on many accounts is this little river. Between 
lofty ramparts of perpendicular rock, it leaps boldly down from snow-clad 
Sunnin into the Mediterranean. Its southern rampart projects into 
the sea, forming a bold, rough promontory, along whose overhanging 
brow, a narrow and slippery path has been cut out of the solid rock 
by “men of other days.” This remarkable pass was once defended by 
a gate in the narrowest part, the remains of which are still visible, 
including a granite column with a Greek inscription too much effaced 
to be copied. A few rods further on are the Egyptian and Persian 
figures cut in relief on the face of the rock. I see the name of Sesos- 
tris constantly coupled with one of these figures, and shall not attempt 
to disturb the relation. The origin of the winged globe overshadow- 
ing youth acting Egyptian gymnastics is not to be mistaken, and the 
inecriptions in the arrow-headed character are undoubtedly Persian. 
Further on and lower down are two Latin inscriptions which may be 
read in Burckhardt and many other travellers. Near the foot of the 
present bridge is a very long Saracenic inscription, so involved that 
our Arab scholars are not able to decipher it. Men of all ages and 
dynasties have been ambitious to leave some memento of their exis- 
tence at this remarkable spot. The pass is about half a mile long, 
rough and rocky and disagreeable in the extreme to a timid rider. 
The river is always fordable except in very rainy weather, and for such 
times there is a good stone bridge of three arches erected by the 
Emeer Bshire. 

About six miles above the bridge a large part of the river flows out 
of a cavern; and there are two other caves further up the valley. 
Across the interior and lower extremities of these caves the river 
glides darkly, and disappearing beneath the mountain bursts out finally 
at the mouth of the lowest cavern. These caves are well worth vis- 
iting.? The real sources of the river are the great fountains, Neba 
el- Asil and Neba el-Lebn, some fifteen miles further up the mountain. 
A few rods below N. el-Lebn the river flows under a magnificent 
natural bridge; and then fretting and foaming through, over and 


' Is the village, Ante/ius, which is prettily situated about a mile east of the road 
where the N. Antelias bursts through the rocky barrier of the hills into the plain, 
the modern representative of the Leontos mentioned by Strabo as between Beirft 
and the river Lycus? Here are, and probably always were, the mills which mainly 
supply Beirit with flour. This of itself would make ita place of importance. 
The shipping in the bay also water from Antelias. 

* For a full account of these caverns by Mr. Thomson, see Missionary Herald, 
1841, p. 31.—Eps. 
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amongst huge rocks it leaps from a giddy precipice into the valley 
below,—a beautiful but solitary cascade in the heart of these moun- 
tains. Thia natural bridge is one of the largest in the world. The 
span of ite noble and finely turned arch is 163 feet. The elevation 
above the stream is from 70 to 80 feet, and the width on the top varies 
from 120 to 160 feet. ‘The rock is 30 feet thick in the centre of the 
arch, and much thicker at the abutments. The public road passes 
over the top, which Mr. Wildenbruh, the Prussian consul general, 
ascertained to be 4926 feet above the sea. No traveller should fail 
to explore Dog river. .The ride to this natural curiosity by Ajeltoon 
and Fareiyeh is one of the most romantic in all Lebanon. 

Two or three miles south-west of this bridge are the ruins of a tem- 
ple of Grecian architecture called Fukrah. It faces the east, and 
measures 110 feet by 55. The walls are partly standing, but the 
columns are all prostrate. They are plain shafts of limestone with 
Corinthian capitals. Fragments of a Greek inscription are found on 
broken pieces of cornice, but they cannot be collected into an intelli- 
gible record. There are considerable ruins as of a town in the vicinity ; 
and on a hill forty or fifty rods to the north stands an isolated tower 
of singular construction. What remains, appears to be only the base- 
ment, nearly solid and without any arch. Probably there were upper 
stories on this very substantial base. The prospect from the top 
down the gorge and over mountain and valley to the distant sea at 
Beirut is magnificent. The water of Neba el-Lebn is still conducted 
over the hill to the temple, but it now only waters the plantations 
around it. Who built this temple, tower and city, and when, it is im- 
possible to ascertain. Every trace of the inhabitants who could have 
required such a place of worship has long since vanished from Leba- 
noo. There is an illegible inscription over the door of the tower, and 
on a stone near it is the following, cut in large well-marked characters. 


LENTENIOOAON 
PABBOMOTETIME 
AHTOYTEKTeNTOT 
MENETOYTOEOTWKOAO 
MHOH 


In two hours from N. el-Kelb we reached Maameltein, a collection 
of Khans at the extreme north-east corner of the bay of Juneh. The 
wady of this place and name divides the districts of Kesrawan and 
Jebail; and here is seen the best specimen of a Roman bridge in Syria. 
It is a single arch whose span is 38 feet 4 inches, the width 23 feet 
9 inches, and the heighth 26 feet. Some of the stones are 10 feet 
long by 3 thick. The whole fabric has a bold, substantial appear- 
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ance worthy of the hands that reared it. The bridge is now utterly 
useless since the water in the wady is never a footdeep. As the road 
must of necessity pass this spot on account of the perpendicular cliff 
on the north of it, the bridge was probably designed to protect the 
ford from the sea, when the west wind blew violently. In the course 
of ages the detritus brought down from the mountain by the brook has 
encroached upon the sea, so as to leave sufficient room for the road 
between it and the bridge. Such encroachments are common along 
this coast. The Nahr el-Mote, near Beirdt has pushed back the line 
of the shore many rods within the last ten years. 

We slept on the Roman bridge, and left Maameltein at sunrise. 
For the first half hour the road is carried along a very rocky and nar- 
row pass overhanging the northern shore of Jineh bay. Burj Ksei- 
beh, one of St. Helena’s towers, stands in lonely desolation on the ex- 
treme point of the low cape which protects the bay on the north. 
Rising to the top of a hill of highly stratified argillaceous marl, we 
stopped to gaze upon and admire the glorious panorama around the 
head of this beautiful bay. The mountain rises abruptly from the 
. shore some thousand feet, clothed with dark groves, its sides adorned 
with hanging villages, and its dizzy summits crowned with white con- 
vents. Ghuzir is the largest of these hamlets and is distinguished 
by its Jesuit’s college and large silk factory. Descending to the shore 
at a small village called Berjeh, we came in one hour to a wide stair- 
way cut through the solid rock, down to a stream of fresh water which 
flows into the sea some twenty feet below the surface. It is called 
Mahuz, and is resorted to by all the neighboring shepherds to water 
their flocks and herds. There is a great scarcity of water along this 
coast, and what is found is brackish. The scarcity of fountains ad- 
mits of the following explanation. For more than twenty miles the 
strata near the sea dips towards it, at all angles from 90° and down- 
wards. The water is consequently carried below the surface. It fre- 
quently comes out in the sea where the strata terminate abruptly. 
These upttlted strata form the most striking peculiarity in the geology 
of lower Lebanon. They are frequently a thousand feet high and 
double that in thickness, and may be traced by the naked eye for fif- 
teen miles from a tingle position near Beirdt. They are always ac- 
companied by a scarcity of fountains. 

Between Mahtz and Nahr Ibrahim is a village called es-Sifreh 
whose ancient ruins have for ages served as a quarry for Beirit and 
other cities on the coast. The rock is composed almost wholly of 
well preserved fossil shells. Nahr Ibrahim is about two hours from 
Maameltein. The bridge over the river is a single arch 634 feet span 
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and 36 feet above the water—said to have been built by the Emeer 
Ibrahim, nephew of Mar Yohanna Marone. This would carry its 
construction back to the eleventh centary. Mar Yohanna Marone 
must not be confounded with Mar Marone the founder of the Maron- 
ite sect. The river however obtained its modern name from this 
Emeer Ibrahim. As the blood of Adonis has long ceased to colour 
the water, the very name of the beautiful bay has been forgotten by 
the modern inhabitants on the banks of this classical stream. The 
source of the Nahr Ibrahim is a large fountain high up in Lebanon 
flowing from a cave near Afka. This is probably the Aphaca 
which Zozimus says was midway between Baalbeck and Jebeil and 
where was the temple of Venus so celebrated for its impure and abom- 
inable rites. The ruins still found near the cave may mark the pre- 
cise spot of this temple, and the locality is well adapted to such a pur- 
pose. A magnificent rampart of rock, a thousand feet perpendicular 
height, incloses the secluded spot on two sides, while the horrible 
gorge of the river renders access from below nearly impossible. The 
road from Baalbeck to Jebeil was probably carried over the southern 
end of Sunnin, and around the head of the impracticable gorges of 
N. el-Kelb and N. Ibrahim. It would thus pass near Fukrah as well 
as Afka; and were it not for the identity of name, I should place 
the temple of Venus at Fukrah. The one may as justly be called 
“midway between Baalbeck and Jebeil’’ as the other, while the great 
temple at Fukrah is without a history, and Afka has no ruined tem- 
ple.! 

One hour from N. Ibrahim is another of Helena’s towers called 
Mehash, famed over the country for its echo. The response toa 
person standing about forty rods from it, is absolutely perfect in tone, 
emphasis and pronunciation. Several of our company had their im- 
pertinent addresses returned to them so promptly as to confound their 
most determined gravity. Here is a khan and some very ancient 
ruins, and the water of N. Ibrahim was once conducted to it by a stone 
aqueduct which can still be traced most of the distance along the brow 
of the hill above the road. Palaebiblos, mentioned by Strabo in con- 
nection with the Adonis must have been somewhere in this neighbor- 
hood. The ruins are on the banks of a wady called Fedar, which is 


* Dr. Hogg believes that he discovered the ruins of the temple of Afka at lake 
Leman. This is not very probable. The road from Baalbeck to Jebeil by lake 
Leman would not come near Afka. Leman also has a name and a history of its 
own in olden time, and claimed no connection with Afka and its temple. As it 
was destroyed in the time of Constantine, it is not strange that but little of the 
rains remain. 

1# 
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spanned by a bridge of one arch with the name of Jior Jadge. A 
broken column lies on the end of this bridge having the following in- 
soription, remarkable on account of the name of ZHNOBLA, Pal- 
rsyra’s glorious queen. 


t+ttont++ 


ANOTT CAI 
ANEIKHTo(E BAC Te 
? 


KAICENTIVAZHNOBIA 


2 ? 
(BA€THTHTPITOY 
TOYTAHTTHTOTH 


2 ? 
KPATUPOEOYTABAMA 
AGHNOAwePOT 


The inecription is much injared by time, but most of the letters are 
quite distinct. 

It is forty minutes ride from Jior Jadge to Jebeil. We examined 
the ruined church called Marteen or Mar Tin about a mile south of 
the city. Tradition carries its origin back to a very high ecclesiasti- 
eal antiquity, nor do its architectural indications clash with these 
claims 


The road thus far has followed the sea-shore along the base of the 
lower hills of Lebanon. The strata dip towards the sea at an angle 
varying from 10° to 80°. The formation most common is indurated 
white marl alternating with strata of semi-chrystalline cretaceous rock. 
It is highly fossiliferous, and in many places is interlaced with seams 
ef dark chert. These are often disposed with as much regularity as 
the mortar and brick in a wall, to which it bears no slight resemblance. 
North of Nahr Ibrahim the shore and adjacent fields are covered with 
black volcanic sand, gravel and pebbles, often cemented into a tough 
salt-and-pepper conglomerate. As there is no locality of trap on the 
neighboring hills and no river to bring this sand from a distance, there 
is probably an extensive submarine dyke of trap near the shore. I 
noticed in many places a thick stratum of dark conglomerate, compos- 
ed of sand and recent shells, water worn and comminuted, overlying 
unconformably the limestone, and twenty or thirty feet above the wa- 
ter. This indicates, either that the sea has retired, or that there has 
been a recent (geologically speaking) rise of the coast. 

Jebeil is the ancient Byblus of the Greeks.! Benjamin of Tude- 
la, by ot one of his courageous leaps into the dark abyss of antiquity, 


. ‘The 1e Gebal of the Hebrews, inhabited by scamen and builders, Ezek. 27: 9. 
Hence were the Giblites, 1 K. 5: 18 margin.—Eps. 
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discovered that it was the Gebal of the children of Ammon. It had 
in his days 200 Jews—probably a cypher too many by mistake,—as 
must have happened in the manuscript of Volney, A. D. 1786, where 
he gives the number of inhabitants at 6000. For ages the number 
has not exceeded 600, and there are no Jews. It was however a 
place of some importance during the crusades, and was governed, when 
Benjamin visited it, by seven Genovese Emeers of the family of Em- 
briaco, the chief of whom was Julianus. 

The most remarkable thing about Jebeil is the multitude of granite 
columns which are built into the walls and castles, choke up the small 
harbour, and lie scattered over the fields. Beautiful sarcophagi are 
also frequently dug out of the ruins. One was found quite recently 
of the most exquisite workmanship, and with a Greek inscription. It 
had never been opened, and consequently the bones of its original ten- 
ant were found init. I have seen the rings, bracelets, and gold leaf 
which covered the face, and several other ornaments, found amongst the 
bones. It is to be regretted that these admirable specimens of ancient 
art are generally broken to fragments by the inhabitants to get them 
out of the way, or to serve for building their houses and garden walls. 

The columns are moatly of gray granite—plain shafts varying in 

length from ten to twenty feet and in diameter from one to two feet. 
The style is Grecian, and this applies to all the columns in the cities 
of ancient Phenicia. Had the Phenicians therefore no columns of 
their own? Did they import their style from Greece? Or did both 
borrow from Egypt? The granite probably all came from the banks 
of the Nile, as there is no granite in Syria, and much of it can be 
proved to have come from Egyptian quarries. Were there no such 
columns in Syria before the conquest of Alexander? The fact that 
innumerable columns were incorporated into temples, castles and piers 
known to be of the age of Augustus, proves that they had then be- 
eome fragments of ancient ruins. But this might well happen in a 
country so subject as Syria to destructive earthquakes and political 
convulsions; even if their introduction was subsequent to the Grecian 
conquest. I have seen no ruins in this country into which broken 
columns are incorporated that can prefer any claims to a remoter an- 
tiquity than the times of the elder Ptolemies. My architectural 
knowledge however is far too limited to discuss these questions; nor 
have I access to authors more learned in this matter: and as these 
cold, rigid, but beautiful creations of races long extinct, will not reveal 
their age or their history to such a tyro as myself, some more skilful 
antiquary must put them to the question. 

Another object of interesting inquiry to the traveller is the age of 
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the castle. That part of it which appears most ancient is construct- 
ed entirely of large and finely beveled stones. ‘These seem never to 
have been disturbed; and if the devel characterizes the Phenician ar- 
chitecture we have here a good specimen of this most ancient order. 
The fact that there are in this part neither columns nor fragments of 
any kind countenances the idea that it is a portion of the original castle. 
The Romans evidently built extensively around this primitive nucleus. 
Granite columns abound in these portions, and the whole appears to 
have been constructed out of fragmentary materials found on the spot 
at the time of its erection. The lighter works are Saracenic and 
Arabic. The crusaders may have also made additions and repairs ; 
and the large church in the city is said to have been built by them. 
Perhaps it owes its origin to the piety of some of the Embriaco Emeers. 
The castle was occupied, by a detachment of Ibrahim Pasha’s troops 
in 1840, and a number of British soldiers were wounded, and some 
killed in an ill-directed attack made upon it. 

From Jebeil to Amsheet is one hour. The village is on a hill east 
of the road, and is distinguished by ancient ecclesiastical ruins—a 
convent, two churches and a subterraneous, cavernous chapel still us- 
ed, and sacred to St. Sophia. The churches are dedicated to St. 
George and our Lady Mary. There are many tombs hewn in the 
rock which resemble the Phenician sepulchres near Tyre ; and I found 
a long inscription on a slab recently dug out of the ruins, in a charac- 
ter which we could not decipher. It was much injured and some of 
the letters seemed to be Arabic, and others resembled the old Syriac. 
The tradition is, that these ruins belonged to a Syriac Patriarchate 
which was destroyed when the Moslems first conquered the country. 
Half an hour north of Amsheet is a place called el-Barbara, and on 
the hill above it a solitary tower named Rehan. Abrupt hills, rocks, 
indentations of the shore and yawning caverns render the road in this 
neighborhood quite picturesque. A deep cut ravine called Medfoor 
divides the district of Jebeil from that of Batrone, one hour from the 
latter place. The distance between these two cities is four hours. 

Batrone is believed to be the Botrus of the Greeks, nor is there 
any reason to question their identity. It now contains about 3000 
inhabitants, four-fifths of whom are Maronites—the remainder are 
Arab Greeks. There is no family of hereditary, feudal chiefs resid- 
ing in this district, el-hamd lillah (praise be to God), as one of the 
inhabitants concluded the announcement. And with good reason, for 
these feudal sheikhs, be they Druze, Maronite, Moslem or Mettawa- 
lie, are an unmitigated curse. The trade of Batrone is chiefly in raw 
silk, oil and sponges, which are fished up in great numbera along this 
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coast. The women are celebrated for their skill in weaving the coarse 
abeys and other fabrics worn by the peasants—all honor to their use- 
fal industry. I fancied I could perceive the fruits of it in their well 
dressed husbands and brothers. We slept on the sandy beach of their 
miniature harbor, inside the town. The ancient harbor was on the 
south of the city, and was protected by a wall and pier. The present 
one ia too small for boats of a large size, and is very unsafe. There 
are no antiquities of any note at Batrone. 

Oct. 18th. Left Batrone at half past 3 o'clock, and following the 
wady et-Jous came in half an hour to the castle called Mesalaha. It 
is Saracenic, built on the top of an isolated rock whose small summit 
is entirely covered by it. This rock is perpendicular on all sides, and 
a stairway was hewn into it by which you ascend to the top. Stand- 
ing in the plain midway between the rugged mountain walls of the 
valley at its narrowest part, the castle completely commands the road, 
and when garrisoned by robber bands of Mottawalies from upper 
Lebanon (as it often was in former days) no traveller could pass with- 
out paying whatever aroniget or buksheesh was demanded. It has 
been wholly deserted for many years, except by the adventurous goats 
that clamber up the well worn steps to repose beneath its cool vaults. 
From this castle the road leads over the mountain, at all times a ro- 
mantic ride but doubly interesting in the bright morning moonlight. 
This spur of Lebanon projects far into the sea, and like Carmel, ter- 
minates in a lofty abrupt promontory, the Theoprosopon of the Greeks. 
It is now called Ras es-Shukah or Hamat or Jeble Niriyeh, accord- 
ing as your informant is a sailor, a traveller or a pilgrim to the cele- 
brated convent hanging on its northern declivity and dedicated to the 
Virgin as the Nariyeh or light-giver. The mountain is composed of 
chalky marl, very white and easily washed away, and the road winds 
up amidst curiously shaped cones, and along fearful precipices. In 
former times it was a famous haunt of robbers, and my Arab com- 
panion seemed to think the ghosts of those bloody deeds still lingered 
in those unfathomable ravines. At the foot of the descent is a very 
old graveyard, far from any inhabited village, and near it are traces 
of a ruined town. This may possibly be the Gigarta mentioned by 
Strabo as lying between Batrone and Tripoli. 

From the foot of the mountain a wide plain stretches northward 
towards Tripoli. It is traversed by the following brooks on their way 
to the sea,—Asfoor, Shikka, Burgone, Jadge. The rock everywhere 
protrodes through the scanty soil of this plain, but little of which is 
under cultivation. This rock is highly fossiliferous, and so easily 
worn away, that the brooks have excavated deep channels through it, 
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so narrow that one may step from bank to bank, while the water 
dashes furiously at least ten feet below. This feature is quite unique, 
and in winter, renders the torrents troublesome and some of them 
even dangerous. Rising out of this plain, over a low marl hill we 
came upon some singular remains of ancient buildings, said to mark 
the site of a church called el-Kitrib. There was once a village in 
the vicinity. Further west towards the sea, are the remains of an- 
other church distinguished by the pompous name of Kneset el-Oua- 
meed (church of columns); and quite on the extreme point of the 
low cape or headland which stretches into the sea, is the village call- 
ed Enfeh (tip of the nose). There was once a considerable city on 
this point, and the ruins are supposed to mark the site of the Trieris 
of ancient geographers. A gentleman of Tripoli, every way worthy 
of credit, assured me that he examined the remains of twenty-six (!) 
churches at Enfeh, most of which were so well preserved that they 
might be fitted for worship at a very small expense; and there were 
many others quite ruined. I regretted extremely that we had not 
taken the lower road along the shore, which would have carried us 
through this interesting village. We could distinctly see the ruins, 
and could trace for several miles, the aqueduct that conveys water to 
the place even down to the present day. 

After five hours’ ride from Batrone we stopped to breakfast at 
Calmone, the Calumis of Strabo. It is now a small modern village, 
but having excellent water, it is surrounded by luxuriant orchards 
and gardens. From Calmone to Tripoli is a little more than one 
hour, and the approach to the city is through a large grove of olive 
trees, at the commencement of which is a small river called Bahsas, 
having a substantial stone bridge. 

Modern Tripoli is built on both sides of the river Kadisha where 
it issues from the mountains. This river rises amongst the Cedars 
of Lebanon above Bsherrai, and flows past Canobin, (the residence 
of the Maronite patriarch—the last prison, and the grave of Asaad 
Shidiak,) and finds its way to the plain through one of the wildest 
gorges in the world. Tripoli is a well built city of Saracenic origin, 
containing about 13,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are Mos- 
lems, the remainder Christians of the Greek church. West of the city 
is a low flat delta, called Tripoli Point, extending into the sea two or 
three miles, at the extremity of which is Minet Trabolus, or Landing of 
Tripoli, an unwalled town of about 4000 inhabitants. This is the site of 
the ancient city, which Strabo says was originally settled by colonies 
from Sidon, Tyre and Arvad. If they at first formed three settlements 
or villages, probably each had a Phenician name, and when the three 
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were united into one by the Greeks, they took a new name suggested 
by the union. Be this as it may, this place has no historic name but 
Tripoli, nor is there any Phenician name attached to any locality in 
this immediate vicinity. The existing ruins are of Grecian origin. 
Granite columns lie scattered along the shore, and are wrought into 
the old castles. There are also large masses of the ancient wall, par- 
ticularly that which defended the east or land side of the city. It 
commenced at the sea near the modern town called et- Diwan, and ran 
south-west quite across the point of the Delta to the sea again, a dis- 
tance of 600 paces. The other three sides being defended by the sea 
appear to have had less substantial walls, at least nearly all traces of 
them have disappeared. Only the rubble work of the eastern wall 
remains, the facing having been carried off for building-stone. With- 
out the facing, it is eighteen feet thick, and appears to have been very 
high. Every foot of this enclosed Delta appears to have been cover- 
ed with heavy buildings; and after the ruins have been dug over again 
and again for, no one knows, how many centuries, I found men still 
at work in this inexhaustible quarry. The ancient city was built on 
the Point, probably because it was much easier fortified—more healthy, 
as it still is—and nearer the shipping. The river passes through the 
present city, and so much water is distributed to the houses and gar- 
dens; and vegetation is so rank in consequence, that fevers prevail to 
a sad extent in autumn. Notwithstanding this serious evil Tripoli is 
regarded, by the natives, as, after Damascus, the most desirable resi- 
dence in Syria. The houses are large and well built, and the gardens 
delightful, abounding in oranges, lemons, apricots, plums, pears, ap- 
ples, peaches, and other oriental fruits. It is eminently a city of 
roses, and gives its name to one of the most beautiful varieties of this 
queen of flowers. 

At the date of the first Crusade the city stood on the point. Ray- 
mond of ‘Toulouse is said to have built the castle of the modern city 
in 1108, to protect the pilgrims from the Moslems of the city, in their 
passage down the coast. It was called the castle of the Pilgrims. 
Raymond died in this castle. The ctty was taken by Bertrand, as- 
sisted by the king of Jerusalem. Abu Tai, an Arabic historian, re- 
lates that a priest in the train of Bertrand, entering the large library 
of the city, and finding many copies of the Koran there, supposed that 
the whole collection consisted of this book, and therefore ordered them 
all to be burnt. Thus perished, says the author, 300,000 volumes! 
Novairi, another Arabic author, says there were 100,000 volumes in 
Arabic, Persian and Greek. This library was founded by the Cadi 
Alu Taleb Hasn, an author of much celebrity. Arab historians lament 
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the destruction of this magnificent library, while the Crusaders do not 
even mention it. In 1188 Saladin attempted to retake Tripoli but 
failed. But it was captared in 1289, by the sultan of Egypt, and the 
inhabitants massacred. In 1866, the king of Cyprus, assisted by the 
Knights of Rhodes, took and burnt Tripoli, and ravaged all the coast 
as far as Ladaki. In 1202 it was destroyed by an earthquake, which 
overthrew most of the cities in Syria,—a like calamity occurred in 
1285. Such were the varied fortunes of this beautiful city during the 
middle ages. 

Six square towers or castles command all the salient points around 
the bay. There were originally seven, but all traces of the seventh 
have long since disappeared. They are probably Saracenic, and 
about the age of the first crusade. Several of them have been 
nearly destroyed by Berber Aga, and his successor, Ibrahim Pasha. 
The Burj es-Sebaya is the largest, best built and best preserved. It 
is about ninety feet long, sixty-six wide, and has seventy granite col- 
umns wrought into the walls. The entrance affords a fair specimen 
of Saracenic architecture. Above the door was once a tablet with two 
lions carved upon it, and hence the name. ‘This tablet was no doubt 
placed on the castle by some of the Counts of Tripoli. All the cas- 
tles had embrasures for cannon built on the sea side. These appear 
to have been added after the invention of gunpowder rendered such 
appendages necessary. 

A group of small islands extends into the sea about ten miles in a 
north-west direction from the Point. The most distant is called Ram- 
kin. ‘The next is distinguished by an aged palm-tree, and called 
Nahly. It is said to have water on it, and was formerly used for 
rearing poultry and pork. They all appear to be destitute of soil and 
vegetation, and serve no valuable end but to protect the shipping in 
the harbor. I have the names of fifteen, and there are several more 
near the shore, but I shall not trouble myself or others by recording 
them. If any one is curious about names, he may consult Burckhardt, 
where most of them will be found. Did this Point once extend out 
to Ramkin, and are these islands the only remnants which the waves 
have left? The rock of both, is the same loose sand conglomerate, 
and both the point and the islands rise but a few feet above the sea. 
If this is the origin of the islands they may wholly disappear in the 
course of future ages. On the other hand there are indications along 
the Syrian coast, that the shore has risen above its former level. 
And if such an elevation should again occur, the Point may be ex- 
tended some ten miles further north-west. One more inquiry to the 
curious and the learned in such matters: Is the whole Delta, islands 
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and all, a deposit of the river Kadisha? This is the opinion of at 
least one who has examined the localities with much care. 

In the district of Danniyeb, east of Tripoli, near a village called 
Sufiry, are the remains of a Grecian temple. On one side there are 
three doors, the centre one at least twenty-five feet high and eight 
wide. A stairway led from one of the side doors to the top. A con- 
siderable part of the walls is still standing, but the columas are all 
prostrate. Some of the stones are twenty-two feet long. A friend of 
mine who recently visited these ruins, copied the following inscription 
from a stone which had lodged in the fork of a great tree that has 
grown up amongst the ruins. 

AYTYPIHP°KMAOMNOTTTNHATCA°*T 
QT°Y.,HTPN°TH®MOTP°HUHAKAIA 


ETINP°TEPONXTETPAKOC Ys 
NEO A€CPTAPHCKYPIAC. 


This is probably the temple which M. Paujoulat calls Aurore, 
though my informant says it is called Kulaat el-Husn. 

The building-stone of Tripoli is the same porous sand conglomerate 
ac at Beirdt, and the houses require to be plastered externally on the 
south and west sides, to prevent the rain from passing through the 
walls. As at Beirit also the rock on the shore is constantly worn 
away by the waves, and the sand thus formed is driven in upon the 
eultivated parts of the Delta by the prevailing south-west winds. 
Bat at Tripoli the water is abundant and vegetation luxuriant, and 
the encreachment of the sand will be much slower than at Beirit, and 
with care might be prevented altogether. Tripoli has long been sta- 
Genary, nor is it likely to increase exeept in connection with some 
future general amelioration and advance of the country. The sedden 
and rapid growth of Beirit in our day is owing to causes which can 
never apply to Tripoli, and moreover when the commerce of the Kast 
shall be agnin restored to the head of this great sea, at the uneon- 
trollable dictation of rail-roads, the fortunate entrepot will probably be 
at the mouth of the Orontes, or somewhere near the centre of Pales- 
time, possibly at Acre. The heights of Lebanon cannot be scaled by 
the revolationising lines of trade and travel. 

According to the register of taxation made by Ibrahim Pasha, 
there were in the city and Miach of Tripoli, 2167 taxable Moslems, 
925 Christians of the Greek church, 83 Maronites, and 18 Jews; 
which multiplied by 5 gives an aggregate population of 15,963. 
Burckhardt estimated the inhabitants at 15,000 in 1812; and the city 
remains in moet other respects precisely what it was when that most 
accurate traveller visited it. 

Vou. V. No. 17. 2 
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Oct, 22nd. Left Tripoli at twenty minutes past 7 A. M. and at 8 
o'clock we stopped to examine the Wely of Dervishes, called Kubet 
‘el-Bedawy; were not able to ascertain whether this place derived 
its name from Bedawy, the celebrated Arabic writer on jurispradence, 
‘or from some great Moslem saint. The antiquated and dilapidated 
buildings of this famous convent of Dervishes stand near a large foun- 
tain whose waters are collected in a pool in which are thousands of a 
peculiar kind of slate-colored fish, sacred to the saint, and fed by the 
‘Dervishes. They may not be killed, not even by these holy anchor- 
ites, and legends without number and sufficiently marvellous, are cur- 
rent about them, all over the country. What other vocation, besides 
feeding these highly favored fish, is prosecuted by this fraternity of 
Moslem monks, does not appear. Both appeared to be full of fat and 
frolick, and altogether contented. 

It is two hours and a quarter from Tripoli to Nahr Barid, a con- 
siderable stream which comes down from the northern slope of Leba- 
non. The plain is well watered and fertile, but neither the brooks 
which wander through it, nor the villages which adorn the first slopes 
of the mountain, have any historic interest. A few minutes eouth of 
the bridge over the river, is a conspicuous mound with very ancient 
remains on the top. It is called Burj Hakmone el-Yehidy. Who 
this Hukmone the Jew was, cannot now be ascertained, but the ruins 
are probably Phenician or Jewish, and form one amongst many indi- 
cations that the Jewish kingdom extended in a remote age over this 
plain of Junia, and a part at least of the Ansairiyeh mountains. Near 
the mound are some sarcophagi of the most antique and primitive 
form ; and on the north of the river above the khan are the remains 
of an extensive city. The large stones have all been removed, prob- 
ably to build the city and castles of Tripoli. Rubbish, pottery, cisterns 
aad wells cut in rock, are the works which remain of this ooce large 
town. The very name—all name—is lost in the darkness of remote 
antiquity. The only building hereabouts is the old khan at the 
bridge bearing the name of the river, and also that of sultan Muréd 
the builder. Like most other pablic khans in Syria it is gradually 
falling to decay. Arab geographers speak of three old castles in this 
neighborhood, none of which now appear, unless the curious square 
structure named B’hunneen, standing alone in the plain below the vil- 


1 May not these remains mark the site of the ancient Orthosia? The Peutinger 
Tables place that city at twelve Roman miles from Tripoli, and thirty from An- 
tarudus, which corresponds very nearly to this position. The language of Strabo 
is indefinite. The Synecdemus of Hierocles enumerates it as north of Arca; bat 
the authority of this writer is less than that of the Tables.—Eps. 
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lage called Mineh, be one of them. Perhaps there may have been a 
castle at Hakmone, and another at Kulaat, in the centre of the Junia. 

In twenty-five minutes from Nahr Barid we turned ap from the sea 
shore eastward, to visit the ruins of Arca, the capital of the Arkites. 
The distance from the sea is about five miles; and in many places we 
noticed traces of the ancient Roman road. Along this same high way, 
some eighteen centuries ago, Titus led his victorious legions, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, dragging after him crowds of Zion’s most mis- 
erable captives; and in the magnificent temple of Venus Archites, 
upon whoee broken columns we are about to gaze, did that victorious 
captain return thanks for his victories. The road crosses a beautifol 
plain rising gradually towards the eastern mountains. Midway be- 
tween the sea and the city is a very ancient burying-ground, called 
B’ragief or Buragief, all solitary, with not a human habitation in sight, 
except a temporary encampment of Arabs. What mighty changes 
have passed over this plain! 


Arca. 


Everything here is interesting. The river (which ought to have a 
location on our maps between N. Barid and N. ’Akkar) comes tum- 
bling down from the eastern hills, leaping over rocks, and bolting 
through dark chasms in a style altogether its own. The bridge spans. 
one of the chasms, by a single arch nut more than ten feet wide. This 
bridge is at the base of the high mound, which formed the Acropolis 
of Arka, upon whose summit stood the far-famed temple of Venus. 
This mound is about a mile in circuit at the bottom and rises a tran- 
cated cone to the height of about 200 feet above the bed of the river.. 
The upper half of this cone is artificial, the base is solid rock. The 
temple stood on the south-east side, where the rock is perpendicular, 
and down this precipice the columns have been thrown. I counted 
sixty-four lying at the base of the rock, most of them broken. About 
one-third of these are of red Egyptian granite, the rest are gray. 
Amongst these columns I noticed a few large stones having the an- 
cient (Phenician?) bevel—almost the only indication of an Arkitish 
origin. The city was built on the east, north, and west sides of the 
Acropolis. The ruins are extensive, and have many columns of 
granite and common limestone mingled with them. Most of the lar- 
ger building-stone has been carried off, and the tradition of the place 
is that Arca has for many ages served as a quarry for Tripoli. This 
may be the origin of the develed stone found in some of the castles at 
Tripoli. Another tradition states that there was an underground pas- 
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sage from the top of the Acropolis to the river near the foot of the 
bridge. We saw the door of this passage blocked up with a rude wall. 
Ie is in the mill at the bridge. High up in the face of the perpen- 
dicular rock over which the temple was built is a horizontal tunnel? 
leading under the temple. A stream of water evidently flowed out of 
this tunnel, and probably came down through the centre of the mound 
from the temple. The canal which conducted the water to the tem- 
pte from the mountains three hours (?) distant was tenneled through 
rocks, or carried over valleys on arches, as circumstances required. 
The mill-race at the bridge ia carried under the surface, by a tunnel 
through the rock. It is probably ancient, and not originally made for 
a mill-race. Many of the people, and amongst them a venerable old 
priest, assured me that they had been up to the fountain which fed 
the canal, and that it was ¢unneled into the very heart of the moun- 
tain for half an hour! I could not visit this singular fountain, as it 
lay altogether out of our route. 

A few rods above the bridge, on the south side of the river, isa 
high, perpendicular cliff of white calcareous sandstone, crowded with 
recent shells in as perfect preservation as when thrown up on the sea 
‘beach. I gathered many specimens of pectens cordium, Venus, etc. 
The dip of thie formation is west, about 20°. 

The present village has twenty-one families of the Greek church 
and seven families of Moslems—a wretched hamlet standing amid the 
colamns of this once splendid city. 

This city can claim a very high antiquity. It was the capital of 
the Arkites mentioned Gen. 10: 17 and 1 Chron. 1:15. Josephus 
says that Aruczeus the son of Canaan possessed Arca which is in Le- 
banon; Antt. 1.6.2. This is the amount of its history until the 
thme of Alexander, in whose honor a splendid temple was erected, and 
dedicated as is supposed to Venus, the Artemis of the Phenicians. 
The worship of this goddess at Arca was probably far more ancient 
than the time of the Grecian conquest. The emperor Alexander 
Severus is said to have been born in this temple. Titus passed 
through Area on his return from the destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
mentioned in all the itineraries of this region, and is conspicuous in 
early ecclesiastical records. It also figures largely in the exploits of 
the Crusaders. In 1099 it sustained a long siege from the first Cru- 
saders. The vast plain below the city was covered by the tents of 
that most extraordinary arnfy; and here occurred the famous dispute 
about the sacred lance. The question was no less grave than whether 
this lance was the one which pierced the side of the Saviour on the 
cross. The multitude was divided in opinion. Barthelemeé (Bar- 
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tholomew) a crazy priest, was the champion of the sacred relic. 
Visions and revelations there were in abundance, but the unbelieving 
generation were not convinced. Barthelemé therefore resolved, or 
was persuaded, to submit to the ordeal or trial by fire. This quieted 
the camp. A large fire was kindled iu the middle of the plain. Bare 
thelemé advanced barefoot, holding the lance in his hand; and the 
chaplain of St. Giles pronounced in a loud voice these awful words: 
“ If this man has seen Jesus Christ face to face; if the apostle Andrew 
has revealed to him the divine lance; may he pass safely through. 
If, on the contrary, he has been guilty of falsehood, may he be burnt 
with the lance which he holds in his hands.” The whole multitude 
shouted amen! the will of the Lord be done! Barthelemé on his 
knees called heaven to bear witness to his truth and sincerity ;—then 
rising walked deliberately through the fire unhurt!! But alas! the 
multitude rushed upon him to touch the victorious lance, trampled him 
under foot, tore off his clothes, and would have killed him outright, if 
Raymond with his guard had not rescued him. Poor Barthelemé 
died a few days after, either from his burns, or bruises, or both, and 
in his dying agony upbraided those who had persuaded him to dare 
the dreadful trial.! Notwithstanding this miracle, the holy warriors 
could not take the city; and after three months they broke up the 
siege, burnt their camp, and departed for Jerusalem. In 1109, how- 
ever, Arca was captured by Bertrand, immediately after the fall of 
Tripoli. The expelled Moslems perhaps then retired into the moun- 
tains, and built the city of Akkar, whose ruins we are next to exam- 
ine. 

A ride of two and a half hours into the wild mountains east of Arca 
brought us to Jibrail where we spent the night. Although there are 
no villages on the plain, these mountains are crowded with them—a 
mixed popalation of Moslems, Mettawalies, Greeks and Maronites. 
The road led over chalkly marl hills, commanding a lovely prospect 
of mountain and vale and plain and sea’ During the last hour we 
crossed numerous trap dykes traversing and tilting up the marl, and 
limestone strata, in every possible shape, angle and direction. In many 
localities trap dykes, shaped like huge wedges, have been driven ap 
from unknown depths, bursting the strata and carrying them up in exact 
eonformity to their own movements—thus showing both the disturbance, 
and the disturbing cause in most convincing and striking proximity. 
No better field for investigating certain geological questions need be de- 
sired. Most of the villages are built of black basalt, which gives them 
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a gloomy aspect. The country is eminently fertile, and even in this 
@ry season, both hills and valleys are clothed in green. Indian corn 
is the staple crop of Akk4r, and man as weil as beast lives upon it. 

Oct. 28rd. Left Jibrail at sunrise. We are now passing over new 
ground. The people of this village never saw a Frank before, and 
were #0 curious and rude that we were obliged to use the corbay 
to elear our tent last night before we could sleep. In half an boar 
from Jibrail ie the village Beit Millat—Maronite—in ten minates 
more we came to el-Aiyune, where there is a mill, and near 
which is a large Greek village called Bainow. In seven minutes 
eame to Cubbila, embowered with trees, and with charming scenery 
all around. Burj el-Kuraiyeh is twelve minutes farther, where is the 
palace of Muhammed Beg, the Mettawaly governor of thie district. 
He is of the house of Miriab, an ancient and powerful feudal family. 
Aly Basha, famous over all theee regions, for his wars, his works, aad 
his wiedom, was an ancestor of the present Beg. We passed the pal- 
ace without thought or ceremony, bat a horseman was sent after us 
with a peremptory order to return and pay our respects to his Beg- 
thip. This was sufficiently provoking, but after disputing for some- 
time, we accepted the invitation, and in the end had no reason to re- 
gret it. We were received very politely by the Beg—a mere tad. 
There was a show of playing the jenud for our amusement, a break- 
fast was produced, and after endeavoring in vain to detain us for the 
day, he sent a horseman to guide and protect us to Akkar. Without 
this we should have lost our way twenty times, and very likely have 
been robbed. We had gathered but a very inadequate idea of the 
wild country, we were about to penetrate, and of the wilder people 
that inhabit it. 

In fifteen minutes from Kuraiyeh we passed Aiy&t, where are the 
remains of a temple of most antique style, called Mar Manos. ‘The 
eolumns are square, rudely cut, and of an unknown age and order. 
Our guide (a respectable officer of the Beg) assured us that brazen 
ealves have been frequently found amongst these ruins. In his young 
days he had repeatedly seen them, and from his description of them, 
they are exactly like those found in Lebanon, several specimens of 
which I myself have examined. This would prove, if proof were 
needed, that these brazen calves are not idols of the Druzes. From 
Ary&t we ascended a heavy trap monntain for half an hour, and from 
the summit called Dahar, and also Tel el-Kous we took the following 
bearings—Tripoli Point 844, Palm Island 92, Ruad 145. A hill 
dimly seen to the north-east, which our guide said was at Hamath, 
bore 48. The prospect frou tits Tel is vast and magnificent, includ- 
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ing in its range the north of Lebanon, Tripoli and far south of #t—the 
sea coast to Ruad and Tortora, with Cyprus in the herizon—the An- 
saniyeh mountains, and the plains and hills towards Hamah and Hums. 
Akkar, the object of our search, lies at the bottom of the gorge, di- 
rectly east of us, at one hour's distance. The descent to it was through 
a beautiful wood of pine and other trees, and by a path not always 
sefe. Our muleteer upbraided us for bringing him to a place from 
which he could never return with his mutes alive, and we reminded 
him that he had deceived us, by positively declaring that he knew the 
place well, and could guide us to it; whereas he knew no more aboat 
it than his mele, and was frightened out of his wits at the mere sight 
of it. ‘These ruins are called el-Medineh, or ‘the eity,’ by way of 
eminence. They cover the north-west slope of a steep hitli—are piled 
up in endless confasion, and overgrown with briars, thorns, bushes 
and trees. The ruins are modern. I found the date 720 on an old 
mosque, which, however, appears to have been a church before it 
was transformed into a moeque, 542 years ago. The walls of many 
well built palaces and castles are still standing—the stones, however, 
are not large, and there are no columns. The palace ealled et-Teki- 
yeh presents the most imposing appearance. The entrance is lofty, 
and built of polished trap rock and limestone in alternate layers. 
Some of these palaces are covered with the richest mantle of ivy that 
lever saw. Large walnut, oak, and other trees, with an impenetra- 
bie net-work of briars, bushes, and wild vines, conceal the ruins from 
distant observation, and the visitor is surprised and perplexed to find 
himself entangled, ere he is aware of it, in a maze of crooked, choked 
Up streets, runving, in all directions up and down this savage hill. 
The castle stands on an isolated crag of rock, south of the city, 
from which it is separated by a tremendous ravine. The rock rises 
perpendicularly to a great height, and is defended by towers and a 
wall carried round the very edge of the precipice. It presents a for- 
midable appearance, and to get to it, one appears to be entering the 
very bowels of the mountains, by this darkest and most sinister looking 
ravine. Taken altogether—the jagged Jurd Akkér with its over- 
hanging woods darkly frowning from above, the fearful gorge of the 
Nabr Akkar, whose waters, the united contributions of a hundred riy- 
ulets, bownd and bellow in hoarse vexation, through labyrinths of 
rocks and a wilderness of rank vegetation below, and the utter deso- 
lation and loneliness of the ruina, fit haunt for owls, satyrs and doleful 
creatures—yee, taken altogether, I have seen nothing to equal Akkaér 
in all my rambies through this strange world. But it is too wild, too 
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stern and savage, a very paradise of pirates and robbers, and by such 
it was perhaps first frequented. 

Akkar was for a long time governed by the Emeers of Beit Seifa, 
a family now extinct. The tradition throughout Lebanon is, that they 
and this mountain city were destroyed by the celebrated Fakhr et-Deen. 
The fame of this Druze Chieftain had spread far and wide, but his 
personal appearance did not correspond, and the Emeer of Akkar who 
had married Fakhr et-Deen’s sister made himself merry at his ex- 
pense. Fakhr et-Deen left Akkar in a huff, swearing by everything 
sacred, that he would build his palace at Deir el-Kamar, with the best 
stones of Akkar. This sinister threat he is said to have, in part at 
least, carried into execution when the city was destroyed. Some of 
the stones of the Tekiyeh of this place are believed to be in one of 
the palaces at Deir el-Kamar. Our guide however said that the 
Emeer of Akkar having rebelled against the government, two armies 
were sent against him, one from Baalbeck, came over the mountain, 
the other came up from Tripoli. The place was taken by assault, 
the people butchered, and the city burnt. The Emeer Fakhr et-Deen 
may have been with one of those invading armies. Those of the peo- 
ple who escaped fled to Tripoli. I saw a Moslem merchant in Tri- 
poli whose ancestors lived in Akkar, and who still hold deeds of prop- 
erty which belonged to his family in this city several hundred years 
ago. At present the property has no owners. Whoever chooses to 
come and work the land may do so, paying only the taxes to Moham- 
med Beg of Kuraiyeh. The present village consists of about thirty 
miserable huts. The population is not stationary. There are now 
three Greek families, two Maronites and about twenty Moslems and 
Mettawalies. In a year to come there may not be an inhabitant, or 
there may be many more than at present. 

The numerous rivulets which come tumbling down from the ragged 
Jeord and unite at the castle, form the river Akkar, which works its 
way with difficulty to the plain in a north-western direction, and then 
meanders through it to the sea. By an energy altogether immeasur- 
able the strata along this river have been twisted, dislocated and 
heaved up in maddest confusion ; and the cause cannot be mistaken. 
Subterranean fires generated the gigantic power which drove these 
huge dykes of trap through the superincumbent limestone and threw 
the wrecks about in such wild disorder. The mountains hereaboats, 
and to the south, are called Jeord Akkar. They rise in impractica- 
ble ruggedness to the snow-capped summits of Lebanon above the ce- 
dars, are clothed with forests, and abound in wild boars, hyenas, bears 
and panthers. 
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With face and hands sufficiently lacerated by the thorns, with 
clothes soiled and torn, and limbs wearied out with clambering over 
rocks and ruins, we left Akkar and rode to Célaiat, a straggling vil- 
lage two hours distant, in a direction nearly north. Here are the 
ruins of several churches some of them having a traditionary history 
extending back to the primitive ages of Christianity. The people 
of this secluded spot, to our surprise, said they were all French, and 
as we were Ingieese and protestants, they would not sell us food either 
for man or beast. The mystery was now explained by the appear- 
ance of a Jesuit priest, who had recently settled amongst them. This 
gentleman bowever may not be at all accountable for the austere car- 
riage of these poor peasants, as the Maronites are sufficiently surly and 
inhospitable to protestants without any foreign instruction. 

Oct. 24th. Left our camp-ground at sunrise, and in forty-five min- 
utes passed old Culaiyat, built of black basalt and mostly in ruins. 
The brook in the valley of Culaiyat flows into N. Akkafr. At the 
old village we ascended a high trap hill in a north-west direction, and 
the water on the north of this hill runs into the N. Kbeer. A rapid 
descent over trap rock and volcanic tuff brought us to Beri in twenty- 
five minutes. This village is the capital of the district called Draib, 
and the present governor is Abood Beg of the house of Miriab. The 
Beg informed me that the palace occupies the site of an ancient rain 
which he supposed to have been aconvent. In clearing away the 
rabbish they came upon a strong vault in which were found a variety 
of strange relicts, and amongst them brazen calves like those at Mar 
Manos near Aiyat. This information was given incidentally and not 
in answer to inquiries on our part, and seems to be worthy of credit. 
The worship of the calf appears to have prevailed throughout all these 
mountains. 

The Beg gave us a horseman to guide and guard us across the coun- 
try to Saéfeté. To our surprise he led us for two hours and a half in 
a direction nearly west, although the great castle of Séfet4 was in full 
view directly north. Our ride was a continual descent over trap 
bowlders which lay piled up in heaps as far as the eye could reach in 
every direction. Amongst these grow thick, short, gnarly oaks. This 
vast oak orchard is the most striking feature in the landscape, and 
extends from south-west to north-east twenty or thirty miles. At 
Amar Beg-kat a village of some note one and a half huurs from Beri, 
I caw several basalt sarcophagi now used as watering troughs at the 
fountain. From this place we descended a steep hill of trap rock, 
and by two other similar descents, we reached the N. Kebeer at the 
bridge called Sheikh Aiyash, and also Jedeed. It was built by Aly 
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Basha of the Beit Miriab, who died seventeen years ago. It is an 
excellent affair of one large arch, and here passe the great road from 
Hamah to Tripoli. We were obliged to travel west all this distance 
to avoid the great trap chasms and perpendicular steps, which trav- 
erse the country from east to west, and across which no road can be 
carried. Through these dark chasms the rivers find or force their 
way to the plain. The N. Kebeer (the Eleutherus of the Greeks), 
forms the northern boundary of the Draib. The district south of it is 
called Junia and Jumeh and is governed by Mohammed Beg, and a 
third district further south is called Kaiteh and Kaitah, and is under 
the government of Mustafa Beg,—all of Beit Miriab. These three 
districts constitute the Akkar, in which there are 141 villages, 1415 
taxable Moslems (Mettawalies), 710 Ansairiyehs, 1775 Greeks, 910 
Maronites. Total, 4810 which multiplied by five would make the 
population 24,050. The governors are all Mettawalies, the people 
are their serfs, and together they exhibit the most perfect example of 
old feudality to be seen in the country, with all its pomp and parade 
and poverty. 

From Jisr Jedeed our direction was east of north across a fertile 
plain, and in half an hour we crossed a considerable stream called 
Msbahir at a village named Medhéleh, where there is an encampment 
of stationary Arabs, and near it a large mound with the name of el- 
Jamis or the Buffalo. Medhéleh marks the west boundary of the 
district es-Shaarah, which extends east to the hills of Husn. In half 
an hour more crossed another branch of N. Kebeer, called Nahr Tel 
el-Khalifeh, on the bank of which is the Ansairiyeh village Arzuneb. 
From this to N. Aris is twenty-five minutes. The last branch of the 
N. Kebeer is the Sabbatic river of Josephus, which issues from the 
great intermitting fountain below the convent of St. George, called 
Neba el-Fuar.' All these rivers are branches of the N. Kebeer, and 
they are all laid down incorrectly on the maps to which I have access. 
The main branch of N. Kebeer rises in the trap mountains a long 
way north-east of Kulaet Husn, flows through the elevated plain east 
and south-east of Husn for perhaps ten miles south of the castle, and 
then breaks down the great trap steppes, in a direction nearly west, 
which it continues across the plain to the sea.? 





' An account of this fountain was given by Mr. Thomson in Silliman’s Journal 
of Science, Nov. 1846.—Eps. 

* In respect to the plain or country between Lebanon and the more northern 
mountains, Mr. Thomson remarks in a private letter as follows : “ The water from 
the great fountains of the Orontes might be carried round the northern end of 
Lebanon into the Jania and to Tripoli.” —Eps. 
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At N. Aris the trap rock disappears and the road ascends a con- 
siderable hill of semi-crystalline limestone, passing Tel Tarmts, and 
then et-Tulaiyeh. At the latter village we found the governor of 
Safetaé with all his posse of ragamuffins, apparently making cavf- 
Everywhere we are looked at with wonder, and often with suspicion. 
Franks have never been seen in these parte. From Tulaiyeh the 
water flows north and falls into the N. Abrosh which we crossed at a 
bridge of four arches—the name I failed to obtain. In Arrowsmith’s 
map this river is placed south of N. Kebeer, which is a mistake. The 
distance between the two, by our road, is three hours’ rapid riding— 
at least twelve miles. In twenty-five minutes from N. Abrosh is the 
first harah (division) of the village called Yesdiyeh—over the worst 
road I have met with out of Lebanon; twenty minutes more brought 
us to the second harah of Yesdiyeh, the inhabitants of which are 
Greeks and have a curious old church embowered amongs large oak 
trees. The third haves is fifteen minutes further, and here the sheikh 
of the whole resides. It being quite dark, and the road dangerous 
even by daylight, we pitched our tent in the yard of the sheikh—a 
surly, beastly looking Ansairiyeh, who gave us but a cold reception. 
From this to Burj Safeta is one hour; to Tripoli, twelve hours; to 
Tortosa, six; and the same to Kulaet Husn. 

Scattered over the fields to the north of Tulaiyeh, are bowlders of 
a yellow siliceous rock, which are crowded with very curious fossils. 
They bear a striking resemblance to cows’ tongues. I obtained one 
about a foot long, which can be compared to nothing else. These 
bowlders are altogether foreign to the limestone rock of this region, 


and were probably transported from a distance. This however needs 
further examination. 


(To be concluded.) 


ARTICLE II. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 


By Charles Siedhof, Ph. D., late Rector of the Gymnasium at Aurich, in the Kingdom of Han- 
over, now teacher of a private Classical School, Newton Centre, Ms. 


Artes the long, almost lethargic slumber following the storms of 
the Reformation, and interrupted, if we except political disturbances, 
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whose appeal was rather to the sword than the pen, only by a few schools 
of theology that are still doing battle together, there finally dawned 
forth as a necessary counterpart a new day. All things which had 
been considered as authentic and sacred till the middle of the preced- 
ing century were now made a subject of doubt ; they were shaken to 
their foundations, and the question was asked whether theese were 
still strong enough to bear the structure that was daily growing higher 
and heavier. On this occasion novelty had its peculiar attractions ; 
the German fondness for all things foreign afforded a wide field to 
English and especially French influences, and it seemed as if the Ra- 
tionalism of Kant, which was striving to establish itself in all branches 
of learning and life, in place of the old harmless and implicit trust in 
authority, were destined to extirpate and destroy this blind confidence, 
root and branch. Then came the French revolution, breaking in up- 
on the world and its mechanism with such appalling power, that its 
vibrations will not soon cease to agitate the minds of men. In its front 
stalks Napoleon like a wasting demon with iron sceptre. The steps 
to the imperial throne which, after the example of the Byzantine em- 
perors, lc strove to rear, are red with blood ; he stands forth alone in 
the night of his time, like a baleful meteor, and points towarda the 
East, with threatening finger, to down-trodden humanity that lay and 
groaned at his feet. But the sun arose victorious here; the meteor 
vanished suddenly, as it had come ; in its place a joyous dawn shone 
forth, only obscured by occasional driving clouds. 

Amid such stupendous revolutions,—unexampled in extent and 
suddenness,— and their consequent changes, it is natural that individ- 
ual elements should not at once come distinctly forth and act and re- 
act till they neutralized each other; they differ rather by almost im- 
perceptible shades, and harmonize or conflict with one another in pro- 
portion to the greatness of their sympathies and antipathies. It is 
not the object of these remarks to show how this takes place in all the 
various relations of society; we shall content ourselves with showing 
the view in which Greek and Roman literature is regarded at the 
present day, as distinguished from former times. On the one side 
are the philologists of the old school, holding up the study of this 
literature in highways and byways, as the one thing needful for al- 
most every man; on the other it is every day attacked with increas- 
ing zeal and violence; and decried not as merely useless, but as a 
positive incumbrance and hindrance to the problems the present age 
has to solve. Between the two extremes lie an infinite multitude of 
views ; covenants and compromises are made upon concessions from 
which only a temporary truce can be extorted; the fire still glows 
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under the ashes, and soon bursts forth again at an unexpected mo- 
ment, and the more the material that has gathered, the fiercer are the 
flames. 

To estimate aright these conflicting opinions it is indispensably 
necessary to take a view of the past; for the past always forms the 
basis of the present. But since such a phenomenon as we are now 
considering is without a parallel in the history of the world; the lan- 
guage and literature of extinct nations maintaining such a high sig- 
nificance, and exercising such an important influence on life and cul- 
ture as those of the Greeks and Romans have exerted on the whole 
western world; such a retrospect becomes doubly necessary if we 
woald avoid the easy path of error, and do something more than blindly 
follow the loud brawlers on both sides, who launch forth assertions 
instead of proofs. 

Rome had conquered the world; nothing remained then for her but 
to wrap herself in her shroud, for her dissolution was at hand. She 
had striven not to conciliate but to annihilate all national characteris- 
ties differing from her own, and though this daring attempt had failed 
in a few instances, as among the German nations, it had in the main 
succeeded. As soon as this vocation was fulfilled, she folded her 
hands and saw her domain divided into the Eastern and Western em- 
pires, and barbarians pour in to destroy all of her but her name. 

The immediate consequence of her unbounded supremacy, was the 
successful attempt to thrust upon the conquered nations her language ; 
a language whose perfection made it possible either wholly to sup- 
press the national languages of the various provinces, or at least to 
throw them far in the back-ground. Had Herrman, the Cheruscan, 
not appeared on the stage, we should assuredly not have had the glo- 
rious German tongue, which still maintained its ground when the 
Latin had usurped sway, as the medium of communication among the 
learned. 

We will direct our attention particularly to the middle ages. Chris- 
tianity had chosen in the West the Latin language as its organ; yet 
the multitude of entirely new ideas it called forth, caused the language, 
already much corrupted under the emperors, to assume a garb alto- 
gether new, and in the course of time it bore hardly any resemblance 
to the old tongue. The efforts of the theologians to secure for Chris- 
tianity the treasures of the Aristotelian philosophy which had been 
laid open by the Arabs, tended to the same end. The language thus 
built up on the foundations of the Latin, retains a general family re- 
semblance to it only in a few external features. We cannot measure 
them both by the same rule, without doing to one or the other of them 
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the greatest injustice. Qusdditas, haeccttas, asettas, and similar words 
are indeed monstra compared with Cicero’s style ; in reality, however, 
they are not so, any more than possihile and possihilitas which too 
were unknown to Cicero; they are rather the creations of a new mind ; 
but we must not imagine them to be Latin. 

During the whole of the middle ages Greek was unknown, and 
when it was introduced into Germany by Reuchlin, (who went to 
Paris expressly to learn it,) and by his successors, the monks preach- 
ed against it, declaring that the Devil, ever seeking the injury of man, 
had invented a new language, the Greek. 

Under these circumstances ancient literature was passing into ob- 
livion, and would have been lost, we may suppose, had not the eternal 
law of God’s providence called forth a reaction. In Italy the restora- 
tion of learning began; the Latin language was studied with ever in- 
creasing enthusiasm; Italian literati, like Petrarch, went on distant 
and dangerous journeys to collect or copy manuscripts of the ancients. 
The Greeks—still polished and learned, like their ancestors,—who had 
been driven from Constantinople by their rude victors, found a wel- 
come reception as teachers in schools and universities. Finally the 
art of printing was invented. The words on the leaf that the statue 
of Guttenburg in Strassburg holds spread out in its hand, are strik- 
ingly true: At la lumiére fut; a noble inscription with which the 
detective Latin verses on the statue in Mainz are not to be compared. 

Shortly before, the enthusiasm for Latin had passed to a singular ex- 
treme. Not only did the Ciceronians persuade themselves that every- 
thing, new and old, could and should be expressed in Cicero’s terms,— 
Christ, to cite an instance, they called Jupiter Optimus Mazximus,— 
but with the language they also exchanged the idea, and Christianity 
existed with the learned only in name; Pope Leo the Tenth is said 
to have spoken of the “fabule de Christo,’ which brought much 
money into the church. 

This new world, created with such mighty influences, was complet- 
ed by the Reformation. But though its great author, Luther, elevat- 
ed the German tongue by his translation of the Bible, to a degree 
that we should consider impossible, if we examined the language im- 
mediately before his day; yet he was obliged like his fellow-laborers 
in the stupendous work, to retain the Latin as a means of communi- 
cation with the learned, both in writing and speech; for the scholars 
at the newly established universities spoke and wrote nothing but Lat- 
in, so that established tradition had its hallowed influence upon the 
great man: Latin had become the prevailing language in all church 
business; and Luther had, besides, much to do with the Italians. 
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Still the language of Luther and the Reformers was far purer than 
Ubat of the schoolmen of the middle ages, or rather the two admit of 
no comparison. Even Reuchlin’s style is very harsh; his pupil Me- 
lanchthon wrote best of all. We.can see that the great moral revolu- 
tion brought about by the Reformation was not without its effects even 
in this respect. 

What is true of the prose of this age is true likewise of its poetry. 
Who has not heard of Petrus Lotichius Secundus, and his exquisite 
Latin elegies, so much admired by all true lovers of poetry? It was 
perhaps no loss to the fame of the young poet that he died at Heidel- 
berg in the bloom of youth, in consequence of poison unintentionally 
administered to him in Italy. Burmann, the younger, edited these 
charming poems in two quarto volumes accompanied by learned anno- 
tations, in the style of an ancient classic; he calls Lotichius the phe- 
nix of poets, which he really is. 

But this period of advancement did not last long. The necessity of 
establishing the new science of theology, and the variety of philosophi- 
cal systems occasioned a rapid corruption of style, in the same way 
that the German was corrupted by an intermixture of French. New 
ideas make new forms necessary, and in the philosophical writings of 
Leibnits and Wolf we see almost a return to the scholastic Latinity. 
Notwithstanding all this, the shackles the Latin imposed were even 
at that time cumbersome to some, and they chose the French; Leib- 
nitz, to name a familiar instance, wrote his Zheodicee in that lan- 


On the whole, however, it was still considered absolutely necessary 
to learn the Latin for practical purposes; in the schools hardly any- 
thing but Latin was taught; it was made the duty of all rectora and 
teachers to train their pupils to speak it, and to adhere steadfastly to 
it as the language of conversation. But to prevent the former bar- 
barisms from creeping in, collections of the more common ones were 
made of which we mention here only those of Goclenius, of the Dane 
Borrichius and Cellarius. Laurentius Valla, the Italian, in his Ele- 
gantiae and Dukerus de Latinitate Ictorum had a different end in 
view. 

The case was everywhere the same as in Germany; only in Italy 
and France the national languages, being earlier developed and per- 
fected, sooner maintained their proper rights. Du Thou (Thuanus) 
retained the Latin in his great historical work. In Holland especially 
did the study of the language flourish, and here a far purer style was 
maintained than in most other countries. When we consider the long 
series of renowned classical scholars who labored so zealously within 
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so emall a sphere for centuries, we are struck with a kind of holy awe. 
Particularly was Leyden distinguished for possessing such scholars as 
Scaliger, Heinsius, Hemsterhuis and others. The great similarity in 
the labors of all the Dutch philologists is very striking, and only a few 
in these times, like Hemsterhuis and Heinsius form an exception. 
This similarity is the more remarkable from most of the Dutch philo- 
logists being foreigners, chiefly Germans. They were distinguished 
by an untiring diligence in the collection of materials; they gathered 
these from all quarters, and piled them up in great masses, which can- 
not fail to excite wonder. Oudendorp worked on Apuleius thirty 
years. Their labors, however, are utterly void of taste and that sort 
of criticism which advances the study. It cither relates to the various 
readings, in which case only the number of manuscripts is regarded, 
without much attention to their relative value, or it is conjectural, and 
characterized by an extraordinary degree of boldness. 

It is not at all strange that through the influence of so many great 
men all Holland became in great measure latinized. A good and 
elegant Latin style, as well as facility in speaking, was demanded of 
every educated man. 

It only remains for us to cast a glance at England. With what 
pleasure Erasmus had previously visited his friend, Sir Thomas More, 
is well known. It is equally well known that the severe discipline of 
the English schools favored immediately, and still continues to favor, 
classical study. Yet these studies have not been pursued with an 
immediately practical view since the time of Cromwell. England 
early had a public political life, and had assigned both to Greek and 
Latin their appropriate sphere, before the nations of the continent be- 
gan to inquire what rank should be assigned to these studies. 

The zenith of English learning was reached by Richard Bentley, 
a man whose name will be mentioned with astonishment and admira- 
tion as long as philological studies are cultivated. Such learning and 
such keen penetration will not soon be found united in one man. 
Though we should not consider his declaration in the preface to Ho- 
race, ‘that he had taken up these studies for a half-years’ recreation 
after severe labors,” as strictly true; (which, however, were it strictly 
true, would set his gigantic powers in a stronger light;) yet this very 
book remains an imperishable monument, from which one can learn 
what constitutes true criticism. 

Hemsterhuis, the Hollander above mentioned. was a younger con- 
temporary of Bentley. With him commences the transition from the 
earlier to the later times. His boundless learning was combined with 
the greatest keenness; but at the same time he considered it as highly 
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iraportant to act the part of the man of the world, in which he differed 
from the rest of the Dutch philologists. With him begins the true 
philosophical etudy of the Greek. 

From the time of Thomasius the professors at the German univer- 
sities had been gradually venturing to lecture in the German language. 
These experiments rapidly spread, since even in the middle of the 
preceding century almost all the lectures in the then learned profes- 
sions, were read in German, in the Protestant universities at least, 
with the exception of that at Leipsic. John Augustus Ernesti laughed 
indeed at the Frau Muttersprache (Mrs. mother-tongue) as he called 
the German; yet he contributed not a little himself by his learned 
and elegant expositions of the classics, first at the Thomas school as 
Leipsic, where he was originally rector, and afterwards as professor 
at the university, to the just estimation of his native tongue, and freed 
it from the disgrace and abuse with which the schools had loaded it. 
Side by side with Ernesti in Leipsic stood John Matthias Gesner ; 
his departure to the university of Gottingen, founded by the great 
baron of Miinchhausen was particularly advantageous for the north- 
western part of Germany. Both these men have done so much by 
their teachings and example for the proper cultivation of classical 
studies, that their services can never be too highly prized; multitudes 
of their scholars, sought out as teachers in all parts of Germany, dif- 
fased the new and improved ideas to which these great scholars had 
given birth. 

In Holland likewise a path had been broken by the great Hemster- 
huis, so that Ruhnken, who had left Wittenberg to study Greek at 
Leyden instead of at Gottingen, under Gesner’s instruction, as he 
originally intended, with the aid of his fine taste, his polished and 
courteous manners, and his exemplary Latinity, could at once labor 
with effect. By degrees he forgot his German, and as he had learned 
a little bad Dutch and French, (the latter of which he pronounced as 
it was written,) merely for the daily purposes of life, he wrote in the 
Latin language alone, and with such accuracy and care that Gesner’s 
Thesaurus was always to be found on his table. Neither he nor Er- 
nesti spoke it at all. How essential he considered this language as 
an organ of communication among the learned is well illustrated by an 
anecdote related by his biographer and successor, Wyttenbach. A 
German professor imprudently remarked before Ruhnken, in the li- 
brary at Leyden, that the foolish custom of writing learned books in 
Latin had long been given up in Germany. Ruhnken instantly closed 
the book-case, and said passionately, “ Be off with your stupidity ; go 
and find other libraries where you can meet with German books.” 

ge 
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This speech sounds harsher indeed in the translation than in the Latin 
original. 

Ruhnken’s pupil and follower, Wyttenbach, like him wrote only 
Latin, and in a letter to Matihiae, who had sent him his Greek Gram- 
mar, lamented that this work was not written in Latin. Wyttenbach’s 
style is very fine, although the grata negligentia is altogether too pre- 
dominant. His pupils, so far as I can judge, imitated him in this re- 
spect with great zeal. 

All these men recommended the study of the classics, in conformity 
with the hereditary opinion of the excellence of the ancient writers 
as to form; they wrote Latin for similar reasons, because there was 
need of a languase common to the learned of all countries. They 
were all so firmly attached to their convictions that nothing could 
move them. 

As these stadies had been hallowed for centuries, so that parents 
almost unconsciously and mechanically wished for their children a 
classical education, above all things, as containing in itself all the 
promises. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Busedow, a 
man of rare genius, but of an extremely violent and impetuous char- 
acter, met with the strongest opposition in advancing his new views. 
He maintained that languages were only “a means to an end,” and 
therefore when compared with the ideas, so subordinate, that we ought 
not to trouble our heads about them, but slide over them as rapidly as 
possible. ‘In general,” says he, “only what is of use for the par- 
poses of life has any value; that alone then must be taught and 
learned.” 

The Philanthropinum was founded in Dessau; its name alone con- 
tained a severe criticism on the classical schools which now united 
and fought against it. Inthe Philanthropinum (which Basedow how- 
ever did not long conduct), everything was taught in the way of 
amusement. In the study of the languages the grammar was banished 
and oral instruction took its place. We have been assured by eye 
witnesses, that the young pupils of the Philanthropinum spoke Latin 
with uncommon fluency. But what sort of Latin was it? Since few 
professional philologists are sufficiently versed in the language to pro- 
nounce what is good Latin, we place no reliance on the judgment of 
men who long ago dropped their Latin and applied themselves to 
studies totally different. We would believe Ruhnken or Ernesti, 
but not even these implicitly. 

The Philanthropinists, so called, Campe and Salzmann, had great 
influence upon the public in spite of the outcries of the philologists, 
and soon began to win its confidence. They composed a great num- 
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ber of books, many of which were excellent for the instruction and 
discipline of youth, and had the art of making them highly captivating 
in substance and form. We need only mention Campe’s Robinson 
and Discovery of America, which are even at the present day the 
pleasantest and most profitable reading for children. At the same 
time they published popular works on education itself and its means 
and ends, and had great influence on the minds of parents by making 
Love and Gentleness the most prominent objects. Time had under- 
mined and shaken the rigor of former days in many ways; the Phi- 
lanthropinists found therefore in many quarters a welcome reception. 
At last they founded other special institutions of their own, and so 
confirmed their theories by experience that but few pupils of the 
Salzmann Institute at Schrepfenthal (to select one instance out of 
many) could be found, who would not think of it with devoted affec- 
tion. 

The origin of all these movements, both on the part of the old 
school philologists, and on that of the Philanthropinists, was a correct 
yet vague consciousness, that has remained to the present hour, to- 
gether with the party contests, which in spite of the change of names 
and the demands of the age, are still one and the same. 

Meanwhile Heyne made his appearance at Gottingen and Wolf 
at Halle, and subsequently Hermann at Leipsic, three men, who have 
effected so much by their teachings and example that they will always 
be had in reverence. Heyne, self-taught rather than the pupil of Er- 
nesti, showed how to expound the ancient poets with taste, opened 
new points of view in his archaeological lectures, and filled schools 
far and near with teachers who had sat at his feet. Wolf, likewise 
more of a self-made man than Heyne’s scholar (who was highly com- 
mended by him—honestly too,—and not out of envy and fear in 
order to remove him from Gottingen as Korte, Wolf’s biographer, 
thinks), not only defined the boundaries of classical studies with clear- 
ness and arranged the elements around one common centre, but also 
left works of such excellence, though still incomplete, that his influ- 
ence in the whole province of philology has become colossal. His 
lectures, moreover, had a magic power over his hearers, through their 
scintillations of striking and oftentimes cutting wit, and he had the art 
of setting his audience on fire to a wonderful degree. ‘Time with its 
rapid movement has long since begun to cover and mitigate the faults 
which his contemporaries could have wished removed, and to present him 
in his true character. And now Hermann, that venerable and every 
way knightly veteran, the father of metrical science, still continues to 
defend with his example and his mighty word, a field on which he 
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rules triumphant. Boeckh, Thiersch and many others are fellow- 
laborers at the same great work. In this way the spirit of the times 
could be restrained within its proper bounds. The gymnasia could 
not close themselves to these demands, but gradually embraced more 
and more of the practical studies, the arts and sciences, many per- 
haps to too’ great a degree. But they endeavored by an improved 
method of teaching, to regain the time lost in this way. Greek, par- 
ticularly, acquired an importance not before known nor anticipated. 
After Dissen had shown the possibility of reading the Odyssey with 
boys, the Jackmann Institute was founded. Passow was appointed a 
director. In this school the classical course began with Greek, and it 
seemed probable that this might take the place of Latin. : 

At this time the well-known Examination-Law was passed in Prus- 
sia. How completely conformable this was to the age, how well it 
expressed the views of the time, can be seen from the zeal with whieh 
it was commended and gradually adopted, with some trifling alterations 
indeed, in almost all the States of Protestant Germany. It has, with- 
out doubt, effected much good, compared with which its disadvantages 
vanish. Its displacement by a new one, only shows the enlightened 
jadgment of the Prussian government; it was relinquished because 
it had fulfilled its purpose. Life is constantly generating new forms, 
which no legislator may hope to repress; he can only conduct their 
development. 

Previous to this, when Klopstock had shown by his admirable Mes- 
siah how to imitate in German the ancient measures, and particularly 
the hexameter, Voss had begun to translate the classical poets in the 
original metres; he has thus diffused among the mass of the people a 
knowledge of the ancient poets without a parallel in any other coun- 
try, to say nothing of his influence on the German tongue in enrich- 
ing and perfecting it. The glorious old champion may well endure 
the contempt with which many would visit him, even in his grave. 
He is still, as Heindorf says, one of the first and best men of Germany. 

Meanwhile the liberation war against Buonaparte began. All Eu- 
rope was strongly impressed with the great idea of freedom. Classi- 
cal studies therefore could occupy but a subordinate position till the 
establishment of peace, and struggled for existence at schools and uni- 
versities, and even from these both teachers and pupils sometimes 
marched to the field. | 

The great authors, who had raised the German language to an al- 
most incredible perfection, had with the exception of Gothe, all passed 
off the stage. The power of the vernacular language as shown for 
the first time in their productions, reached its highest glory in the very 
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midst of the ever-memorable war, so that through them the Germans 
came to a consciousness of its treasures. When the perils of war 
were by the united energies of the people driven back, and peace was 
established, many looked mistrustfully upon classical literature, and 
thought to banish it the easier, because meanwhile the old monuments 
of national literature had been studied with a spirit of rivalry ; before 
this hardly the names of these works had been known. 

But the philologists too were putting forth all their strength. All 
branches of the study of antiquity were treated with profound learn- 
ing and copiousness (generally however in German, so that, contrary 
to the old prevailing custom, but few compendiums were written in 
Latin, except those pertaining to philological subjects), and valuable 
manuals were published in countless numbers. But it became more 
and more obvious to every thinking mind, that a new age had dawned 
with new thoughts and ideas, and as most of the philologists continued 
to recommend Latin with a view to practical use in writing and speak- 
ing, they were forced to be content with a Latin syntactical form, de- 
claring that single words were of no consequence whatever, and that 
in this they had the authority of Cicero and other great classical wri- 
ters, who had borrowed terms from the Greek. The fundamental 
error of this mischievous and detrimental idea is so apparent, that we 
wonder how it could be long adopted and followed. We shall recur 
to this topic again, and would only observe in this connection, that 
the dangerous advice which is a consequence of it is nothing but a 
necessary concession proceeding from a false view of the Latin, and 
the ends for which it is to be studied. This rule not only violates the 
repeated declarations and instructions of the ancients themselves ; 
for instance, Caesar says in his lost book De Analogia: Tamquam 
scopalum, sic fugias insolens verbum ; but also the peculiar sanctity 
of nationality and language, on which an individual, especially a for- 
eigner, has no right to intrude. Cicero indeed as a Roman had the 
right of drawing from other sources, when the springs of his own land 
failed, as the German or Frenchman who is master of his own tongue 
has the same right. But what should we say if a German or a French- 
man should undertake to enrich our language with new words? Yet 
this would not be so bad as the case in hand; for he would be con- 
tributing to a language that was still living, and that represented the 
cultare of his age. Can we thus confer on a dead man properties and 
qualities he never possessed in his life-time? But apart from all this, 
it must be evident to all that foreign interpolators only disfigure a lan- 
guage, as patches of many colors do a coat of one color. A sober, honest 
man would never show himself on change in such a garment. No- 
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body admires the German which was written at a time when it was 
customary to interlard it with French. Nobody admires the German 
of the philosophical schools in which they are obliged to intermingle 
words drawn from foreign languages ancient and modern with the 
German words, to express their new ideas. 

The writing of Greek, which has been almost entirely abandoned, 
especially after the decision of Ernesti in the preface to Hedericus’s 
Lexicon, was likewise resumed and carried so far that in some gym- 
nasia original compositions were required of the pupils. It is proba- 
ble, however, that this extended practical course, so impossible and 
unsuitable, is now narrowed down to the proper bounds, which limit it 
to grammatical exercises. 

We must here mention another important service in which Friede- 
mann has been mainly instrumental by his Guide to the Composition 
of Latin Verse. The revival of a means of culture so useful in every 
point of view, which most of the German schools had abandoned, must 
appear to every instructor who is not behind the age, athing most 
desirable. This work has made many older teachers Friedemann’s 
grateful pupils. 

The long repose which followed the wars, the growing necessities of 
an increasing population, and the progress of luxury among all orders, 
naturally turned the public mind aside from ideal and literary to ma- 
terial and practical pursuits. The natural sciences acquired an im- 
mense importance from the astonishing discoveries that were made. 
Manufacturers, artists, even common mechanics could no longer live 
without them ; or they were soon outstripped by those who had studi- 
ed the sciences when entering upon their occupation. 

This pressing necessity finally called the schools for the practical arts 
and Polytechnic schools into being. We might reasonably expect the 
philologists to rejoice over the establishment of these schools ; for they 
relieved their own institutions of much burdensome labor, which dis- 
stracted their efforts without producing any good, and which was worse 
than useless. They gave them an opportunity of simplifying their course 
of instruction, which time had made unmanageable by vast additions, 
and rescuing from the sweeping torrent of the Realta, and establishing 
as a prominent object the fundamental studies of the gymnasia,—the 
classical languages, German, mathematics and religion. But the 
result proved otherwise. Like men of hypochondriacal history, which 
revels in the past, sighs over the present and has no future, they vio- 
lently attacked the new institutions and the motives which led to their 
foundation. What strange and absurd dogmas were advanced on this 
oocasion, even by learned and thoughtful men! All manifested a 
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kind of reckless contempt for the practical tendencies of the age ; 
most considered the natural sciences as unsuited for the mental devel- 
opment, and went so far as to say that such studies were highly dan- 
gerous in a moral point of view, because the teacher of natural histo- 
ry, for instance, was compelled to unfold the secret of procreation, 
which nature had veiled. The absurdity of this is too evident to need 
comment. And how is it in many cities and those not always large 
cities, where the most anxious care on the part of fond parents cannot 
preserve their children from impressions which poison their souls ? 
How is it with the domestics of individual families,—nay, how is it 
with school-boys and school-girls themselves? Indeed we can bat 
smile at the evils apprehended from the study of natural science; for 
instead of confirming these evils, it lessens and prevents them. 

Many said moreover that the discipline in those schools for the 
practical arts is bad; but this is the fault of the teachers, not of the 
things taught. Others, finally, refer us to the testimony of merchants 
and manufacturers in favor of pupils of the gymnasia, and infer from 
their superiority, the superiority of those establishments. These and 
many similar arguments have been so often repeated and so frequent- 
ly varied and ruminated, that we cannot but be surprised at the vague 
ideas they presuppose, and perplexed what to say to them. 

The censure to which the philologists are liable for their attacks on 
the advocates of practical study, are applicable in a higher degree to 
their opponents themselves ; for not contented with the new domain 
allotted them, they tried with all their might to crush the stady of 
classical literature, with its teachers and its guardians, the gymnasia. 
If they had their way,—which happily they do not have, and never 
will have,—the whole world would be turned into one great work- 
shop, and every man would be forced to surrender himself to material 
things, and destitute of all ideas and aims toward anything higher, to 
wend his way through this life in sadness and gloom. Since, from the 
natare of the case, the arguments against the study of the classics have 
been more widely diffused than those have been which are urged in 
its favor by the philologists, and since many of these attacks are sup- 
ported by indisputable truths ; for the philologists with an incredible 
obstinacy continue to defend their position with arms forged by a past 
age, and altogether unfit for the present, which calls for newer and 
better weapons ; we will here first enumerate the arguments brought 
against classical literature, and endeavor either to establish or refute 
them, according as they may merit. 

Those who oppose ancient literature on the ground that they can- 
not learn from Homer and Virgil how to bake bread and to salt meat, 
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nor from Cicero how to dye a blue without indigo, we may reasona- 
bly set aside. They are perhaps modest enough, even in this immod- 
est age, not to expect an answer; shoald they wish one, they must 
look elsewhere for it. 

Many however say that only the matter of the ancient writers is of 
importance ; and this, be it what it may, can be learned from a trans- 
lation as well as from the original. Yet even this, they maintain, is 
often positively objectionable. If we examine the poets, for instance, 
and even the chastest and most delicate poets, our moral feeling is 
rudely shocked by their erotic nudities. It is dangerous then to put 
Horace into the hands of the young. Setting aside the odes and 
epodes, the satires especially, must make us hesitate. The finest of 
them, for example, the Journey to Brundisium and the Instructions 
of Tiresias, where Ulysses is advised to turn legacy-hunter, for the 
purpose of restoring his shattered fortunes, are not free from contami- 
nating spots which may ruin youthful minds. Even Virgil, in gene- 
ral so pure, depicts in his Georgics, and in his Aeneid touches upon 
things which should be kept far from the young. The rest of the 
Roman poets, individually and collectively, are far more objectionable. 
The prose writers are no better. Though few of them are immoral in 
the above-mentioned sense—yet there are more even of these stains than 
is well—still they contain immoral ideas, they praise or defend suicide 
or other violent deaths and must necessarily be injurious to moral cul- 
ture. What is true of the Romans ia true in part at least of the 
Greeks. The fathers, betore reading Aristophanes, always prayed to 
God that he would keep them free from the vice and crime which 
this poet openly represents. There is hardly one poet of this nation 
that we can call absolutely pure, and we cannot wonder therefore that 
even the divine Plato establishes a republic at which a Christian must 
shudder. Yet Plato is a great philosopher, and a famous writer. But 
admitting the fancied excellence of the Greek and Roman writers, 
(they continue,) it can all be seen through the medium of translations, 
as well as from the originals; and we must yield assent to the asser- 
tion of philosophers, that all the good, true and beautiful in the clas- 
sics has long been the common property of the civilized world ; we 
find it expressed better than the ancients themselves expressed it, not 
only in our classics but in Ladies Magazines and Almanacs. 

Furthermore, it cannot be proved that the study of languages and clas- 
sical literature is a necessary part of education. The ancients them- 
selves acquired their greatness without the study of foreign languages ; 
it should be occasional then, and as a means tor special ends. But 
if some of the Romans studied Greek, it only shows the literary pov- 
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erty of this heroic people. Cicero’s writings in imitation of the 
Greeks are his faultiest, and the odes of Horace are for the same rea- 
son the worst of his poems. In the second place, the number of the 
modern classics trained after the philological fashion of the day is un- 
questionably small, compared with those who were not. To confine 
ourselves to the German, it is notorious that Schiller did not know 
Greek at all, and Gothe hardly enough to read a Greek poet tolera- 
bly. Even Wieland, say they, according to Bottiger and others made 
his translations from old French versions. With the rest of our 
translators, and those of other nations, the case is the same. 

Conversely, great philologists by profession are often but insignifi- 
cant writers. In the various duties of life they play but an awkward 
part ;—instead of the humanity from which they proudly borrow a 
title, we find in them a certain inhumanity, so to speak, and philo- 
logical coarseness is become proverbial ;—and they do not know how 
to value other liberal pursuits, notwithstanding their Cicero says that 
a@ common bond embraces them all. Of how few philologists can it 
be said that they were great statesmen or warriors! Neither Frede- 
ric the Great nor Napoleon nor old Blicher knew anything of phi- 
lology. Hannibal conquered the Romans before he could decline 
musa, and Franklin never learned ruzzo, nor was matriculated at 
Gottingen or Jena. 

But if it be true, (they proceed,) in spite of these remarkable facts, 
that ancient literature has the supreme excellence which the philole- 
gists ascribe to it, how does it happen that with the exception of a few 
philologists, who derive their knowledge for the most part from what 
they learn at lectures in the public institutions, hardly any one is to be 
found, who carries his classical studies beyond the academic course ? 
Ask the greater portion of our divines, lawyers and physicians whether 
they ever take up a single Latin or Greek author in their leisure mo- 
ments, to refresh themselves with the incomparable and divine pat- 
tern of all that is beautiful and glorious. They will tell you they 
have often lamented that they have no time for such reading. This 
timid confession is but a relic of respect for ancient customs and tra- 
ditions. ‘The case was different, it must be admitted, a hundred years 
ago, when we had no national literature, and when our language was 
rough and unpolished ; and with the Italians and French of an earlier 
period, before their own literature had supplanted that of the an- 
cients. 

Languages are means to attain certain ends. If their study then 
were indispensable, which we deny, we might apply ourselves to the 
English, the German, the French, the Italian and the Spanish. Here 
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too great treasures are to be found; and we acquire something withal 
that can be profitably applied to the purposes of life. The English 
language has been enfeebled by being too much Romanized; its true 
strength lies in its Saxon element. If, therefore, the German, which 
rivals the Greek in power of combination, should be studied as the 
Latin and Greek have hitherto been, its influence on the culture and 
development of the English would be worth more than that of Greece 
and Rome. 

The value attached to the writing and speaking of Greek and Latin, 
they say in conclusion, is preéminently ridiculous. The philologists 
are grown wise enough, to be sure, to give up writing Greek. Latin, 
however, every body who makes any claim to continental scholarship, 
must be able to speak and write. Now since not one of ten thousand 
educated men can utter a couple of Latin sentences with tolerable cor- 
rectness, (and here we are not speaking of actual conversation, as we 
understand conversation in French or conversation in Italian,) and 
since the proportion is less in France or England than in Germany, 
then those who are excluded by a little knot of stiff pedants from all 
claims to literary acquirements, can hardly do more than laugh at such 
presumption; and they would be doing no injustice in casting back 
the censure upon their inconsiderate judges. 

The philologists strive, by repeatedly asserting the need of a uni- 
versal language, to make the assertion take the place of a proof. But 
how is it that even among philologists themselves none continue to 
write Latin, if we except the commentaries of the ancients—and even 
the best of these are now written in the vernacular tongue—and in 
some instances the official school and university programmes? Not 
even their organs, the philological journals are now written in Latin, 
and even in Holland, that land so true in ita attachment to the philo- 
logy of a past age, the Bibliotheca Critica Nova was suspended for 
want of support. And yet what more fitting place to practise this 
essential art than these journals afford ? 

How does it happen, moreover, that the rise of all the sciences dates, 
almost without exception, from the time instruction was first given at 
the universities and schools in the vernacular tongue? How does it 
happen that philological learning itself began to advance when Latin 
was abandoned in school-books and lectures? The answer is obvious; 
in writing Latin we are stuck in a strait waistcoat which only allows 
no verba facere, instead of bringing ideas to light; the ideas perish at 
their birth, because we leave them to themselves and only seek a worn 
out garb for them. Where the raiment is the all-essential thing, not 


the wearer, it is impossible in spite of all the decoration, to appear to 
advantage. 
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The ancients themselves had no language of the learned. The one 
so long borrowed from them is become so useless that we should like 
to return it to the owners, and see them take it back. But we should 
be obliged to return it as quietly as possible and in the dark ; by day- 
light they would not recognize their language, as it has been written 
by most moderns. 

The great stress that has been laid since Wolf’s time on the disci- 
pline of the intellect, which the study of the classics, and writing and 
speaking the languages are said to afford, the perpetual hue and cry 
ahout mental discipline, shows plainly how distressed the poor philo- 
logists are. And it is really lamentable that they should think to lay 
hold on this anchor of need, and to cling to it at the last, now that the 
others are torn away and lost. Again and again has the emptiness of 
their final hope been shown them ; still they stand by it, cast a mourn- 
ful glance at the shifting sands on which it rests, and strike up untsono 
the old song. All ia of no avail. We may point to the numerous 
scholars who became such without the assistance of classical schools. 
. We may demonstrate to a certainty that like means of culture are to 
be found in mathematics, in the natural sciences, in English and mod- 
ern literature. We see that the deaf, who will not hear, are the worst 
persons in the world to deal with; and that nothing is left but the 
charitable hope that Time, the great adjuster, may effect in them what 
example and precept never have done nor can do. 


We can see without difficulty, as was remarked above, the justice 
of all or the moet of these attacks on classical studies, and the impos- 
sibility of warding them off one by one, without regard to the sum total 
of modern life in all its parts and ramifications. The arms commonly 
taken up against them are become mouldy and rusty. Time greedily 
devours his grown up children, to gather strength for the birth of new 
ones. But the philologists need not tremble for a moment, nor fear 
for the stability of their sway. The instant that destroyed it would 
give a mortal stab to all true culture; the world would inevitably sink 
back into that night of barbarism from which it bas come forth with 
such stern labor and at such bitter cost. 


The whole dispute between the philologists and the advocates of 
practical studies springs from an indistinct idea of education itself’; 
that is of its nature, its ends and its means. The contest is therefore 
about elementary principles, and without a mastery of these principles, 
nothing can come but obstinate tenacity in asserting them. No end 
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to the quarrel could else be hoped for but by the exhaustion of both 
parties,—an end lamentable and unworthy this age of undeniable im- 
provement, ‘and the importance of the subject of dispute. 

It will not be necessary for us to follow out in its details the idea of 
the word education in its most general sense, nor to enumerate the va- 
rious forms in learning, social life, morals and aesthetics. We would 
only premise that there are two main groups of culture, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves; which do not necessarily exclude each other, but can 
exist together, and do often coéxist, yet without the one’s intruding 
upon the domain of the other. Both have in their external form much 
that is common, so that a cursory observer would easily be led to con- 
found them. 

We begin with the education of the practical man. He needs in 
his capacity of merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, and the like, dex- 
terity in the use of his mental faculties, as memory, understanding, 
judgment and taste; be must be able to speak and write correctly and 
fluently his native language, and other modern languages besides, ac- 
cording to the nature of his particular sphere; he must be expert at 
figures, and have such an acquaintance with geography and history 
as can be drawn from common text-books. He must study for gene- 
ral discipline, the outlines of all the natural sciences, though some 
particular one may subsequently become a study for him in detail. 
If we add to this a certain amount of social and conventional culture, 
a little music or so, a more intimate acquaintance with our great 
English classics, and drawing as a preparation for special departments, 
we have nearly all that can reasonably be demanded of the practical 
man. These are the foundations of his future profession; this pro- 
fession he may pursue with honor and profit, if he has mastered it, 
and the improvements which are successively made in it, and leaves 
nothing to be learned. He is emphatically a man of the present, in 
its strictest sense, and of the future, so far as it rests on this present 
alone. It is enough for him then to have the culture of his time, as 
it now is—a settled and an existing result. For as he has enough to 
do with what actually ts, he has no time and he is under no obliga- 
tions to inquire how it became so. This, of course, is said of a prac- 
tical man in general without regard to his individual personal situa- 
tion. He, therefore, ts not at all benefited by the classics ; and we can 
make no satisfactory answer to parents in Germany who complain of 
the defects of the gymnasia to which they are nevertheless obliged to 
send their sons. Of what use, say they, are the Latin and Greek in 
my case? Furthermore, they are perfectly right in demanding in- 
struction in French as given at the gymnasia. A polished and well- 
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educated lady once told us in conversation, that her son, who was to 
be a sailor, needed to know how to swear, but not how to read Greek 
and Latin. 

The case is quite different with scientific! culture which we fre- 
quently call learning; but incorrectly, for the difference between 
learning and science is immeasurably great. Learning is the know- 
ledge of what others have done in any branch of study; the more 
data of this sort one has stored up, pertaining to any department or to 
several departments at once, the more learned he is. The man of 
science, on the other hand, is he who can unite by the power of thought 
these scattered elements into an organic whole, under some higher 
and guiding fundamental truth. Learning is a lifeless body, unless 
quickened by science. The usual German appellation is the reverse 
of the French. While the Germans call all men of science, with- 
out distinction, learned, the French call all learned men savans. 
In former times few men of learning were men of science; in our day 
many who call themselves scientific men, look with a proud contempt 
upon learning; and yet it is the sole condition of science. 

It would be superfluous for us to inform our readers that no branch 
of learning can be properly comprehended, even for practical purposes, 
without a study of its gradual development ; for no branch can assume 
a fixed place with a relative completeness and perfection, like some of 
the practical departments. In ceaseless advancement, these studies 
have been cultivated at different times by different persons, and their 
form has been perpetually modified by times and men, so that contem- 
poraneous views by scholars of the same nation, have hardly any point 
of similarity; if we look to other nations the difference is far more 
striking. For this reason a knowledge of the laborers in each de- 
partment, and of their respective services, is absolutely necessary. 
This knowledge furnishes the materials viewed as a matter of learn- 
ing, and to this part systems belong, which, as an organic whole, are 
produced only by operations of the intellect, but which become for the 
independent thinker and inquirer, mere materials of thought furnished 
by others. If many yield their assent and spontaneously attach them- 
selves to given systems, then what we call schools are formed. We 
hear of the school of Kant, of Hegel, of philosophical schools, of a his- 
torical school of jurisprudence, an abstract school, and so forth. 

The man of business then, belonging only to the present time, has 
to strive only for general culture and for a knowledge of his calling in 
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keeping with the age. For this purpose the high-schools and the 
schools for the practical arts are adapted, and in his riper years he 
Visits the professional and polytechnic schools, which are specially and 
exclusively devoted to men of his class. The man of science, how- 
ever, as opposed to the merely practical man, resting on the past, needs 
very different schools from the practical man, both as a general pre- 
parative, and as an introduction to the particular branch of study he 
proposes to pursue. These schools are the Latin schools and gymna- 
sia, and after these have been visited, the universities. Their pupils 
are to be led to the present by a gradual historical path—by the study 
of the past, while those of the high-schools and the practical schools 
are to be immediately introduced to it, without any such study. We 
refer here particularly to the gymnasia, and those schools which make 
ancient literature their main study; for at the universities, which in 
Germany are for the most part professional schools, few attend philo- 
logical lectures, except those who propose to become teachers. In 
former times the case was necessarily different. 

Taking then a general view of the whole subject, it is at once evi- 
dent that the science and literature of the present day has descended 
to us from Rome; she at least has furnished the most of the material. 
She also gave the form, which all the branches of knowledge assumed 
through the spirit that lives in her language, till the rise of modern 
literature, when men began to use their own language and to be more 
independent. The world lay a slave of those mighty Romans for 
more than a thousand years after their bodies had mouldered in the 
dust. Who can gaze without reverence and awe at this gigantic 
spirit, sweeping like a hurricane, the world with its breath, long after 
the body had perished and gone! It will be enough for our purpose 
to consider the two great institutions of public life, the State and 
the Church; in the former we see her historical existence, in the lat- 
ter her spirit and energies. 

The State depends on right, and right is defined by the law. Now 
the Roman right or jus is the foundation of our present jurisprudence, 
notwithstanding the number of our new law-books, (which would be 
quite unintelligible by themselves, ) and notwithstanding all efforts for 
the restoration of old national jurisprudence. At the German uni- 
versities, therefore, it is the main study, and must always be so; and 
many gymnasia tried to introduce the institutes and history of juris- 
prudence into their course, though only for those who intended to be 
law-students; on the same principle that Hebrew is taught only to 
those who are preparing for the ministry. 

In Roman life, which was only a life in the State, we see only the 
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outward, objective and concrete. The individual torn from the State, 
appears like the link of a severed chain. His heroic courage forsook 
him, and though at Rome he would have looked death fearlessly in 
the face, in banishment he cried and mourned with the pusillanimity 
of a child. But no sooner was he recalled, than he was quickened 
with new life, and was again transformed, as with the stroke of a magic 
wand, into a valiant hero, whom no danger could appall, and no men- 
aces could daunt. The example of Cicero, often as it has been ad- 
duced, will serve as an illustration. While still young, he defended 
amid the minions and satellites of Sulla, Roscius of Ameria, who had 
been brought into peril of his life by the favorites of the dictator. 
While consul, he hesitated not a moment to save his republic, at immi- 
nent hazard from the abyss into which the conspiracy of Catiline was 
about to plunge it. But no sooner had Clodius carried the sentence 
of banishment, so well known, but so indefinite, so vague, so strangely 
expressed; no sooner did Cicero see a prospect of exile from his be- 
loved Rome, than he puts on mourning, weeps and supplicates, and 
at last grows utterly dispirited amid tears and lamentations. He will 
hearken to no consolation; he will not see his brother, and it is pain- 
ful to read the letters he wrote at this period, as they all breathe 
the same spirit. This lasted more than a year. Called back to 
Rome, he is himself again; but he accepts the honorable post of pro- 
consul of Cilicia only with repugnance because it keeps him from Rome. 
He employs every means after the expiration of the year, to be recalled 
to Rome. Though given to literary occupations in the retirement of 
the country, he appears again on the battle-ground, for Antony must 
be attacked. At the hazard of his life he wrote or delivered his far- 
famed Philippica, and shortly after looked forth from his litter with 
sach calm composure into the face of Popilius Laenas and his officers, 
that the stern murderer quailed, and shuddered at executing his bloody 
work. At last the grey-haired Cicero cried: ‘‘ Come, veteran! durst 
thou not strike off an old man’s head?’ He held his head atill and 
died boldly on the soil of Italy, though he might have saved his life, 
if he had consented to flee. Like the monster of the old myth, which 
was invincible as long as it stood on the earth, but raised from it was 
strangled and died, so was the Roman when his foot rested not in the 
eternal city, or when he knew himself at variance with her. This 
type of objectiveness Rome impressed upon the Christian church, as 
soon as its temple was erected there. Many customs and ceremonies 
were transferred to it, though under different names, and the Roman 
language, which represents the national character she embodies, still 
continues to be the language of that charch which bears the name of 
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Roman, and is distinguished from all other churches by its objective 
character. The principle of justification by works which forms her 
basis, the telling of beads, her gratia abundans, with the merits of the 
saints, her confessions and her penitence, her outward lord, the pope, 
and her external pomp attest this objective character as distinguished 
from the Protestant church, which is a subjective one; subjective to 
such a degree, that, as matters stand, we should be at a loss to char- 
acterize it otherwise than by the ‘ unity of its members in negation.’ 
The right of free examination it claims, and the free exercise of rea- 
son exclude all authority, and allow its members to attach themselves 
to as many different views as there are persons. 

The Catholic church can be understood only in connection with 
Rome, as the Protestant can be only by that against which it protests, 
and consequently by that which is connected with Rome. 

We see without difficulty how the rays of politics and the church 
all shot forth from Rome, and how they penetrate all their phases. 
Hence follows the absolute necessity for those who devote themselves 
to the State or the church, to proceed from Rome to modern times. 
There alone can they procure the passport without which they cannot 
reach their journey’s end in safety. To the same necessity the phy- 
sician is subjected, the philosopher, in short, every one who devotes 
himself to scientific studies ; this, however, it is not essential to show 
at length, if the essence and aim of scientific education, as we have 
exhibited them above, be granted as true. 

We may here conveniently meet an objection, more specious than 
true, that has often been urged, but only by such as judge without a 
well-grounded personal knowledge, and so grasp the shadow instead 
of the substance. It is said that to gain this acquaintance with Rome 
the study of its history is sufficient. This objection is so entirely 
false, and yet so entirely true, according to the view with which it is 
made, that we must discuss it more fully. 

If by history is meant the deeds and outward fortunes of a people, 
the knowledge of their great men and the like, as they are to be learn- 
ed from the text-books and manuals of modern authors, the objection 
in utterly false and void. ‘The famous saying of Buffon: “ Le style 
—c’est l'homme,” in its simple grandeur and truth, is so applicable 
that we may take it as the foundation on which to build our argument. 

The nature of man has of necessity been essentially the same at all 
times and among all nations, and it is to-day what it will be for all 
future time; it is therefore something universal, on which neither 
country nor climate nor education can have the slightest effect; for 
these influences modify only ite particular form at a given time, and 
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in this particular form what we call character, consists. The nature 
and history of nations, is like that of individual man; like him they 
are the children, the productions of their time and their place, and 
receive the special form under which they appear, alike in all main 
points, from the influences mentioned above. From this it is evident, 
on the one hand, that deeds, heroes, and the like, considered in them- 
selves, are but points, not united by any line. Caesar, Miltiades, 
Hermann, were all warriors, and one in the place of another would 
without doubt have gained the same renown. But why the one was a 
Roman, the other a Greek, the third a German, is only to be learned 
from the soul that animated them respectively; the form however 
which each has assumed, in which he manifests himself and has an 
outward existence, is his greatest, his most divine action,—his lan- 
guage. The language of a nation is the manifestation of its inmost 
nature. To study the language of a nation is to listen to the nation 
in the laboratory of its soul, the most secret recesses of its heart, and 
to detect the slightest beat. This is true of style in itself, that is of 
the characteristic way of uniting in sentences single words, the origi- 
nal elements, and of uniting the sentences in periods, and the periods 
in a continuous discourse. We speak therefore of a Latin, a French, 
a German style, and again of the style of Cicero, of Rousseau, of Go- 
the, as the characteristic way in which these writers have individually 
shaded and shaped the form of the national genius,—the form which 
in this respect is common and universal. But this is equally true not 
only of style in its more restricted sense, but of the way of viewing 
and expressing single objects; and though this field, opened rather 
than exhausted, is not yet measured, it contains the richest treasures, 
which a happy future is to bring to light. The material, concrete Ro- 
man, avoiding all idealism, formed his homo from humus, designating 
him therefore as the earth-born, the intellectual Greek expressed the 
same idea by av@ouzos, the up-looker, the German by Mensch, doubt- 
less from the Greek pry; Mensch means then the tntelligent. All 
these words evidently present the same meaning, but from quite dif- 
ferent points of view. 

We cannot show this more plainly, than by borrowing the words 
of Mager, counsellor of education and formerly professor of French 
literature at the gymnasium at Aarau ; we take the liberty therefore 
of quoting them here. He says in the introduction to his excellent 
Book and Exercises on the German Language (Deutsch Sprach- 
buch ) :! 

‘¢ The human family divides itself into several races, each race into 
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several nations, each nation into several stocks. If nations then liv- 
ing at a wide distance apart do not express the same ideas by the 
same sounds, this need not excite our wonder. (Multiplicity of lan- 
guages.) But as reason is common to all men, we might imagine 
that languages would differ only in employing different appellations, 
as for instance bellum, guerre. Were this the case, one who wished 
to learn foreign languages, would only be obliged to learn the corres- 
ponding foreign appellation for every appellation in his mother-tongue, 
and then he could both understand and speak the foreign tongue. But 
the case is quite different. Two things are here to be considered. 

‘‘ All objects in the material and intellectual world offer to man 
more than one side on which they can be viewed, and from which 
they can be named. Let us take what we will, father, man, crow, 
wolf, bow, etc. ; each of these objects has numerous peculiarities, and 
is seen in many states. Now to name an object, the language must 
select some one peculiarity or state of the object, and take the name 
from that. Thus father is the nurturer, man the thinking being, crow 
the croaker, wolf the robber, bow the bent, etc. But though one lan- 
guage selects from an object one peculiarity or condition, and applies 
@ name in conformity with it, another peculiarity or another condition 
in the same object may be selected in a different language, and then 
the appellations of the two tongues do not coincide ; they designate the 
same thing but do not signify the same; thus the German says 
Schlange, (snake), Floh, (flea) ; he notices and indicates in these ani- 
mals their winding (schlingen), and fleeing, while the Roman calls the 
animal we call Schlange, the creeper (serpens), and the Dane calla the 
flea the runner (loppe). The Germans say Getraide (grain) ; in this 
word is intimated that the object it designates is borne (getragen) by 
the earth ; the same thing is called by the Romans frumentum, and is 
conceived of as frutt, as something the earth offers for our enjoyment. 
We aay king (German, Konig); this word originally designates the 
head of a clan; the Roman rex means the ruler. The German word 
Tugend (virtue) comes from Taugen, the Roman virtus is manliness 
from vir. In the German language Korn has a wide acceptation, in 
the Swedish korn means barley, and the German Johannisbeere is in 
that language vinbar, and bidrk, birch, in Icelandic means tree in gen- 
eral. It often happens also that different languages apply to an object 
exactly the same name. Juss in German and fluvius in Latin are 
the flowing. First and princeps the First. We see from these ex- 
amples that different languages do not always coincide in the rep- 
resentation of ideas; they often concetve of the same thing, but do not — 
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express the same; the appellations designate the same object, but do 
not convey the same shade of meaning. 


‘The second thing to be considered is this : 


Where we say I shall write, 
the Frenchman says in two words; jy ecrir-as 
and the Roman in one, scrib-am ; 
Our I have written 
is in Latin, scrip-s-i; 
Our Tam read 
is in Latin, leg-or. 


“So we say, ‘I know that I may err;’ this idea the Roman ex- 
presses by, ‘I know myself to be able to err.” What we (i. e. the 
Germans) express as follows: ‘ Cicero of whom I believe that he was 
consul,’ is in Latin and English, ‘ Cicero whom I believe to have been 
consul.’ The Germans say, ‘We meet to (dative) a friend;’ the 
French and English, ‘We meet a friend.’ The Germans say of the 
sun, she, of the moon, he, in Latin and French and English it is just 
the reverse. 

“From these examples we see, first, that there are certain ideas 
frequently occurring (e. g. Present, Past, Future, the suffering of 
an action; the J, thou, etc.), which one language expresses by special 
words, another merely by changes or inflections; secondly, that differ- 
ent languages do not always unite words in the same way and by the 
same means.” 

So far Mager. We sec that here alone the syiri of a people pre- 
dominates, and that with every acquisition of a foreign language a 
new spirit, that is, a new, peculiar form of the universal spirit in man 
is unfolded, and that this is greatly enriched by the attainment of so 
invaluable a possession. What Caesar, Miltiades or Hermann have 
done, or what Cicero, Demosthenes or Gothe have said and written, 
is, in itself, of no consequence, because we cannot prove that other 
men of the same nation, or of other nations, could not have done, writ- 
ten or said the same; but the manner in which they have done it, the 
way in which they have said it, is the sole characteristic of the man, 
for it is the shell of the individual genius which produces deeds and 
words. If this great truth admits no doubt, many of the above-men- 
tioned objections, brought against the study of ancient literature by 
the advocates of practical learning, are completely refuted. No trans- 
lation of a writer into another language—be it ever so good,—can give 
even a glimpse of this genius, and no manual of history can give an 
idea of the history of a nation, without a knowledge of their language 
in which it is imaged forth. We can, to be sure, acquire from trans- 
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lations the substance of some true and fine thoughts, and we can ob- 
tain information from works of history about facts and exploits. But 
the study of the language alone discloses the genius which produces 
them. 

The whole being of the Roman is made up of iife in the State, the 
objective, actual, concrete. So is his language. A stranger to ab- 
stractions, (which increase and predominate in proportion as it be- 
comes corrupted by time and circumstances, and ander the emperors, 
when the Roman ceased to be a Roman, grows so degenerate that it 
moves in pointed antitheses and witty hemistichs,) it proceeds in meas- 
ured periods, moulded with the greatest art, yet easily comprehended 
at a glance, with the subject standing at the head, and the verb guard- 
ing the end. All defenceless and subordinate parts must be placed 
between these two bulwarks. Nothing can be appended, to disturb 
this order. With few exceptions every word forms a distinct, concrete 
idea: that conciseness which Livy was so fond of in the participial 
constructions, and the later writers far more than he, is unknown to 
Cicero and Cesar, though prototypes of the Roman language. This 
is strictly true, however, only of Cicero as an orator, for the same 
Cicero was compelled in his capacity of phtlosopher, to take lessons 
of tle Greeks, and after their example to coin a large quantity of words 
after the analogy of the Greeks, principally verbals, and in general 
abstracts of all kinds, which as elements foreign to the Roman tongue, 
(as indeed all philosophy, dealing in abstractions, is,) diafigure the 
fine concrete language of the great orator. After him the later writ- 
ers vied with one another, we may almost say with passionate zeal, to 
outstrip him, and this effort had such results that within a hundred 
years after his death the Latin tongue was no longer like itself. 

It is remarkable that Christianity, teeming with spiritual freedom, 
supplanted the legal religion of the Jews, juat at the time that the lan- 
guage of law, the Roman sunk to decay; for as we have observed, 
Cicero is properly its keystone. 

Now this objective, concrete character of the Latin, has, besides its 
undeniable historic consequence to the learned man, what we may 
call an educating power which displays itself to us in two forms, as 
an introduction to abstract thinking, which is peculiar to our times, 
and serve instinctively as an effectual means of moral cultivation, in 
which the scholar may reasonably be expected to be in advance of his 
contemporaries, whatever profession he may select. 

At the first hasty glance it might seem as if all education should 
be carried onward from the earliest historical starting point, that is, it 
must begin with Greece, then be guided through Rome, and finally 
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closed with the Teutonic; so that with the access of new elements the 
former should live on. This, however, is a gerious error, which would 
produce grest evil. The young man even at the age when he is en- 
trusted to the gymnasium has already entered the ante-chamber of 
modern abstractions ; for these have so penetrated and leavened every- 
thing, that hardly any age, and no class in society, fails of using them, 
at least unconsciously. We speak of the capture of this or that for- 
tress, of the foundation of Rome, like every body else in the world, 
and only the disciplined scholar is aware of the abstractions that lie in 
these expressions. The foundation, for instance, means nothing more 
than the act of founding, the founding in its continuance and dura- 
tion, which we should always keep in view, even when we employ the 
word to designate the result of the act. The Roman, in his concrete 
language, speaks altogether differently. He calls such and such a 
year after the foundation of Rome, post urbem conditam, that is, after 
the already founded and still standing Rome. 

Now nothing can be understood and comprehended without tts oppo- 
ste ; there were no life without death, no day without the night. To 
the boy, then, already more or less familiar with his abstract mother- 
tongue, its opposite, the concrete Latin, must be presented. The more 
he penetrates into the nature of this language, the further he proceeds 
in his own, so that the start he has made in it becomes of great im- 
portance. Without the discipline of rigid thought, which a compre- 
bension of the genius of the Latin tongue insurea, he would be lost in 
the mazes of abstraction, and his thoughts would soar into the regions 
of mist, for want of a firm ground to stand upon. For in such a study 
lies the sole condition of that true freedom of thinking which rests on 
law as a foundation; not the freedom which forms the vague watch- 
word of the day; for this freedom is mere licentiousness which de- 
spises the law. 

But if the study of Latin literature is to effect this great object, 
(which it can effect,) it must be pursued thoroughly. We ought then, 
finally, to begin to banish all manuals and exercise-books which would 
palm off the Latinity of their own authors. By their barbarisms, by 
their violations of the genius of the Latin tongue, they give the mind 
an entirely false direction, and quite destroy, instead of quickening it. 
Furthermore, we must discard all manuals and exercise-books that are 
patched up from writers of all periods, from poets and prose-writers. 
It seems very plausible, but in reality amounts to nothing, when such au- 
thors repeat, again and again, that they are far from all one-stded views ; 
no foreigner (they say), who wished to learn German, would strive to 
copy the language of Gothe or oo syllable for syllable; every 
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reasonable man would wish rather to acquire the German common to 
all educated men of Gothe and Schiller’s time; and, to conclude, such 
a course is of no use for beginners. But what would the enemies of 
@ one-sided course sny if one should take a notion to put manuals into 
the hands of young German children at school, (for that, in spite of 
the difference of years, corresponds exactly with the commencement 
of a Latin course,) made up of a mosaic of words and phrases, not 
merely of extracts, taken from the Nibelungen-Lied, the Minnesingers 
and Mastersingers, the Reformers, the Silesian schools of poets, and 
all the writers of a later age? In fact, however, those enemies of a 
one-sided course proceed in a way no less ridiculous and far more in- 
jurious ; for time would bring a remedy for such a mistaken course in 
German, but in Latin, a language which is no longer used in daily 
life, time would but render the evil greater. What can they say who 
would have the language common to all educated Romans at the time 
of Cicero and Caesar, not that of those Romans alone, if we asked 
them for other sources to draw from, sources which have no existence ? 
To be sure, if we could be present at a Thée dansant at Marcus Tul- 
lias Cicero’s, or a Partie |’Hombre at the Soirées of Julius Caesar, or 
would the Sosii, (now alas! so deaf,) but send us the newest sheets 
of privileged Roman journals of fashion, or the wet leaves of romances 
and novels of the best times of the republic; in that case we should 
find no trouble about the language of the educated, and we could not 
only learn the genuine accent de Rome, (like the accent d’ Orleans in the 
good times of the ancien régime,) but we should know how to employ 
the most tasteful and latest fold of the toga romana to cover our nudity. 
Unfortunately, however, such is not the case; we have nothing to 
rely upon beyond Cicero and Caesar, and we cannot perceive and dis- 
tinguish, in other writers what is universal and what is peculiar, as 
many imagine and pretend. But luckily this is not at all essential ; 
should one but drink in the droppings of the Roman genius to be 
feund in the remnants of Cicero’s and Caesar’s writings, he would 
have more than enough by way of preparatory discipline, to employ 
the labors of a whole life; everything else would fall away of itself. 
The feeling of the Ciceronians, so called, correct in itself, is rendered 
absurd only by the circumstance, that it led them to the foolish task 
of adapting the expressions of a thousand years back to convey the 
ideas of a totally different age. As long as a wig remains a wig, it 
cannot be dressed up so as to become a modern beaver-hat. But if it 
be thought that the pure spirit of man, and such is that of the begin- 
ner, may be contaminated by corrupt materials, this seems to us 
like wicked mockery, like impious blasphemy; we can only pardon 
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those who think so, on the ground that they know not what they do. 
The soul of a youth ia something sacred ; to defile it is worse than to 
defile the temple men have raised in honor of God; God the Holy 
One, has built it himself. But nothing is unimportant in the work of 
completing and adorning the temple which God has entrusted to us. 
The small is no less important than the great, because nothing is great 
or small where everything is equally necessary to the whole. So also 
in science, every part is equally essential. 

A course of instruction in Latin, pursued according to our views,— 
excluding all practical aims, such as the use of Latin as a universal 
language, or for writing and speaking on literary and scientific sub- 
jects of the day, or the purposes of common life, views which haunt 
the brains of many only from reverence for hoary traditions, in spite 
of all the admonitions to the contrary which come from every quarter. 
Indeed the time when these traditions were more than traditions, when 
they rested on substantial grounds, has passed. This course of in- 
struction above indicated, which pursuing earnestly only the one thing 
necessary, that is, surveying in its details as well as in its whole char- 
acter the Roman mind as it stands forth in wondrous majesty ; such a 
course cannot fail to be a palaestra in which the pupil, by wrestling 
with the genius of Rome, becomes acquainted not only with that, but 
with his own inward nature ; the spirit will continue to hide him un- 
der its pinions when deceitful clouds shall afterwards threaten to en- 
velop him; and it will hover around him unseen, when the conscious- 
ness of its concrete form fades or vanishes in the dawn of the new day. 
The practical theologian, lawyer or physician need not excuse himself 
by saying that he has no time to read the Latin classics; for if his 
training at school has effected what it should, its. purposes must have 
been fulfilled with its conclusion ; and if one’s inclination or business 
do not lead him to pursue these studies in after life, he need not trou- 
ble himself further about them. 

We have yet to speak of the moral training the Latin affords. 
What we in general call character is the individual form in which the 
individual man appears, as a particular link in the great chain of hu- 
manity, his nation, his race andhistime. Besides the natural disposition, 
that is, the relations in which the faculties of the mind and heart stand 
to one another, education and instruction combined with life itself con- 
tribute most to human development. Different as individuals and 
their characters may be, they have yet all a common ground as edu- 
cation has acommon end. The aim of education is the development 
and establishment of moral freedom ; and this freedom is the union of 
the subjective desire with the objective law. The child, inasmuch as 
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it still obeys only the dictates of nature, strives only for what is agree- 
able to it or what promises to become so; it does not distinguish be- 
tween the hurtful and the useful, the right and the wrong. When its 
education is properly conducted, it is compelled at an early age to obey 
without questioning the law, that is an authority from without, the 
will of its parents, that it may become accustomed to bow before the 
might of the law, and to recognize it as a thing to which it is subject, 
to obey it however opposed to its subjective will and pleasure. The 
nearer education approaches its true aim, the more will his improve- 
ment and advanced ripeness assist him in following the dictates of rea- 
son which his parents and teachers helped to establish in him, and in 
voluntarily fulfilling the law with the same acquiescence as when he 
was compelled so to do. Were then human weakness not in the way 
both of teachers and taught, man would infallibly conquer and sup- 
press his animal desires to obey the law ever, without exception, yet 
not from compulsion but from the unrestrained impulses of reason ; 
for this as such can desire nothing but the right. In this way the 
fundamental law of Christianity would be fulfilled; for the love it 
teaches is nothing more than the freedom we have described. 

Now at the very time when impulses from without still continue to 
urge the youth to the fulfilment of the law, when he himself is begin- 
ning to see the reasons for it, though to a limited extent, and invol- 
untarily to bow before its might, his Latin education begins, —the 
study of that national character, which, in its purity, appears as the 
law itself. Who does not see the beneficial effects this must have up- 
on the youth? For though the immediate seat of the character is in 
the moral sphere, the intellectual powers have a vital and essential 
connection with it, since no part of the inward man can be affected, 
withoat affecting all the rest. ‘The contemplation and study of the 
law, this logical discipline, as it may be called, must influence power- 
fully the morals and the will, and impress and strengthen the whole 
character. 

It is not our plan to suggest a system of education in Latin; we 
have tried rather only to show its importance for our times. But as 
it may appear that we confine the study of this language within too 
narrow bounds, we must expressly protest against such an interpreta- 
tion. As much as we are convinced that Cicero and Caesar are the 
Romans who exhibit the genius of their nation in its purest form, and 
who must always be the main sources of the mental cultivation that is 
to be drawn from the Latin; we are nevertheless far from opposing 
the study of the poets, and the other prose writers as Sallust, Livy 
and Tacitus, when the powers of the pupil are developed and trained 
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to reflection. They will then easily perceive that with the exception 
perhaps of Tibullus and Ovid there is hardly one genuine Latin poet, 
and that from the nature of things there could not be. In the prose- 
writers they can mark the speedy disappearance of the Roman mind, 
after its mission was fulfilled, and learn to comprehend it the better 
from its own counterpart. 

As to writing Latin, we have already expressed our views of its 
importance in another place; here then we would but say, that it 
amounts to nothing more than the proof to an arithmetical solution. 
The more competent one is to reproduce the Roman form of thought, 
the further he has entered into the dwelling-place of the Roman mind. 
The nature of these exercises is what our ancestors called tmitations, 
however unpleasantly the name may sound. Individual, characteris- 
tic style is a nonentity when a modern strives for it in a dead language. 
The need of Latin for practical purposes has long ceased to exist, 
since it has finally been conceded,—at least tacitly, and in practice— 
that every man in representing the ideas of his time must choose a 
corresponding form, either his mother tongue or some other modern 
language of equal cultivation. 

The speaking of Latin, on the other hand, has scarcely any good 
results to set off against the greatinjury it does. The greatest stylists 
of modern times, men like Ruhnken and Ernesti, have never spoken 
Latin, because they had learned the inexpreasible difficulty of only 
writing tolerably. If it was a hard task for them what will it be for 
others, who cannot hope to compare with them? And what sort of 
Latin will they speak ? A apoken language, we must admit, is brought 
nearer to the mind of the speaker; and if it is a dead language, it is 
in @ measure raised to life. But such a life as this lies always in the 
agonies of death. Lest the reader of these lines may imagine that 
I am speaking according to the maxim, Nulla ars habet osorem nisi 
ignorantem, I would observe—but for this reason alone—that I speak 
Latin daily in teaching, and that those who hear or have heard me, 
ascribe to me a more than common facility in this art. Nevertheless 
I mast acknowledge that I have often been ashamed and vexed 
at seeing my education, whatever it may be, and that of others judged 
by my ability to speak Latin. This fluency is admired in the pupils 
of the Jesuit colleges, as for instance that of Freiburg in Switzerland. 
They speak with great readiness, but how! “ Sciunt, quod hic aut 
illic accusativus cum infinitivo stare debet.” 

We have hitherto in our remarks on the value of the Latin lan- 
guage for our age, confined ourselves to the gymnasia, its special 
nurses; and from the course of these observations, it will be evident 
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that according to our views the system of instruction there must be a 
grammatical one, if it is to produce fruit. The term grammatical we 
use in a broad sense, including in it an attention to the meaning of 
words and synonymes. The study of synonymes, however, must not 
be one which establishes, @ priors, hair-breadth distinctions, which 
the least reading at once overthrows. 

A course of school education which regards the Roman writers as 
compendiums of history, geography, archaeology and aesthetics must 
be absolutely ruinous to the young; for paradoxical as it may sound, 
it is nevertheless true, that we must seek in them compendiums of 
grammar, manuals of the form in which the Roman mind displays 
itself. 

At the universities the lectures in which the Roman authors are 
interpreted are no longer regularly attended even by young philolo- 
gists. A genial age seeks genial and philosophical modes of instrue- 
tion, and prefers to erect a literary structure without foundation, or 
rather to take in ready-made, what can only be wrung out by painful 
industry ; it would rather speculate than investigate. Under these 
peculiar circumstances we can bring this part of our subject toa 
speedy close, and need but to hint that if the gymnasium has proper- 
ly followed and attained its aim, the university must attend to the de- 
velopment of the whole body of oman Isterature, and must estimate 
every writer as the product of his age according to matter and man- 
ner, that the student now outwardly free—and free too he should 
be within,—may learn to glance over the whole domain, that he may 
hereafter understand with more certainty the particular branch to 
which he devotes himself. 


While the Roman represents the objective, the Greek represents 
the subjective. This is attested not only by the whole political sys- 
tem of this nation, by which it was divided into a multitude of little 
States with entirely different institutions, but also by the language of 
the nation. While all genuine Romans show a common form of lan- 
guage and style so that individual characters are hardly to be recog- 
nized, among the vast number of Greek writers not two are to be found 
alike. Each one appears in his own individuality so sharply defined, 
moulded so plastically, we may say, that we can compare with them 
in this respect none but the Teutonic writers, different as the reasons 
for this phenomenon may be among Greeks and the Teutonic race. 
_ Furthermore no other instance is to be found in the languages of civ- 
ilized nations, of different dialects coéxisting with equal pretension, as 
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in the Greek, which was divided into four chief dialects, the Jonio, 
Doric, Attic and Aecolic. The language itself, finally, is so unrestrained, 
and moves so pliantly in its loose fetters, that it is a point of the high- 
est difficulty for the grammarian to deduce its laws, which are all mod- 
ified by the great number of exceptions, and often to such an extent, 
that the examples accompanying the exception are as numerous as 
those under the rule. The whole language is penetrated and anima- 
ted by countless ramifications of nerve-like particles, with the nicest 
shades of meaning, which in many places altogether defy our attempts 
to understand them. 

The wondrously organized Greek displays this subjective element 
in its ideal, art, whose source and main principle, beauty, can never be 
defined but always felt by the susceptible and refined. All arts, at 
least the greater number, by far, attained under his fostering hand the 
highest degree of perfection and splendor. We have but to think of 
the Greek architects, who built their temples, of the sculptors who 
chiseled their statues, of their gem-engravers, of their painters and of 
their poets, poets such as no after ages have produced or will produce. 
This universal feeling of beauty, this living and moving in its being 
is seen also in the Greek writers who devoted themselves to the seri- 
ous tasks of philosophy and history, to say nothing of the orators to 
whom it is natural and necessary. 

Since now the scholar mast thoroughly comprehend himself and 
his age, we must admit that the study of the Greek is indispensably 
necessary for the acquisition of such culture, though it would prove 
injurious if begun before a certain knowledge of Latin were attained. 
The protestant gymnasia of Germany follow in this respect the prop- 
er course, prescribed by the nature of the case. 

Though the Roman character is as peculiar and distinctive as that 
of the Greeks, it necessarily borrowed a multitude of Greek elements, 
as history sufficiently teaches in the settlement of Italy by Greeks 
and their constant influence in Italy. This is seen most immediately 
in the Latin language, which is not only a branch of that great east- 
ern trunk from which the Teutonic too shoots forth, but is penetra- 
ted through and through with the Grecian leaven. This fact ap- 
pears likewise in Roman religion and mythology. Modern times 
have their foundation in Rome, Rome has hers in Greece; conse- 
quently, a knowledge of Greece is indispensably necessary to a knowl- 
edge of Rome. We need not here repeat what we have said above, 
in speaking of Rome; for mutatis mutandts it will all apply to Greece 
as the origin of Rome. 

Freedom is a union of the subjective desire with the outward law. 
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When the boy begins to learn Latin, he is at that stage of his being 
which is represented by the Greek, and then the aim is to awaken 
him to the existence and authority of thelaw. The Latin is therefore 
in its proper place. But to reconcile-the objective law with freedom, 
a second thing is necessary, a consctous recognition of his inner or 
subjective nature, that natural necessity, which begins to rule unper- 
ceived by him, with his first breath, and would accompany him, were 
it not checked, to his last hour. Alas! it does accompany many men 
even to their graves. This consciousness of his primeval nature no- 
thing can impart better than the study of Greek. Experience speaks 
loud enough here for those who cannot penetrate deeper. In the 
Jesuit-schools and those of Catholic countries which do not participate 
in the protestant system of education, the confession of objective Chris- 
tianity has of itself suppressed these studies, in spite of the zeal with 
which Greek was pursued in Italy at the restoration of letters. No 
isolated instance to the contrary, like that of Thiersch in Munich, is 
strong enough to refute this, as the necessary result, and no one that 
knows the earlier philologists of Italy will call them good Catholics. 

Writers like Cicero and Caesar were a thing impossible in Greece. 
Though we confine ourselves to these two authors in studying the ge- 
nius of the Roman people, we must allow and even require a wider 
choice in the study of Greek. Above all, the poets deserve our at- 
tention, because in them we see the clearest manifestation of real 
Greek culture, as we do that of the Romans in the historian Caesar, 
and the orator Cicero. Here too the gymnasia must unfold the lan- 
guage, and the university the literature in its representatives. For 
the antiquities of both nations the studies at any classical school will 
suffice ; but it would be more profitable if the historical lessons were 
immediately connected with the grammatical, since the language and 
the history of a nation are one. 

As to writing Greek,—for most institutions have abandoned all at- 
tempts at speaking it,—our age is returned to the proper point of view ; 
for it is only practised for the purpose of impressing on the student the 
most essential principles of grammar, including etymological and syn- 
tactical forms; though some years back, a noble enthusiasm, well 
enough in itself, carried it beyond this point, and fancied it possible 
for pupils to write and for teachers to correct original compositions 
and orations in Greek. 

The above-mentioned protestant gymnasia have also, in our opinion, 
established a proper proportion between the Greek and Latin; it is 
not right to make the number of lessons equal, as is done in many 
Swiss schools. And he who feels called to devote his after ygars ex- 
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clusively to Greek studies, will find sufficient preparation under the 
arrangements of the protestant schools. 

As the Christian Teutonic character proceeds from this union of the 
subjective Greek with the objective Latin, a truth which cannot be 
fally demonstrated here; the Teutonic languages, which are the im- 
press of the Teutonic mind, must each unite in itself the Greek free- 
dom and the Roman formality. After the establishment of Christian- 
ity, which is the religion of freedom, guiding the whole will of man to 
the fulfilment of the law, and thus soaring above the law, the various 
German nations were united under the German emperor, and are now 
again united by the German Confederation ; consequently, particular 
dialects are no longer employed by men of education in writing and 
speech; they are merged in the High German; and this High Ger- 
man blends the formality of the Latin with the suppleness of the Greek 
in such a way that every writer of character and originality can im- 
press his individuality upon the common Teutonic basis. But we 
must refrain from expatiating on other points,—the arts, for instance, 
which in their various kinds among the Teutonic race approach in 
their perfection those of the Greeks, though they do not equal them, 
and jurisprudence and law, which is not far behind the Roman law. 
Thus much is certain—that Latin and Greek must be retained, if we 
would properly understand our own glorious tongue. As a State of 
southern Germany has lately inquired into the expediency of making 
Greek elective, and requiring it only of philologists and theologians, 
it is to be hoped that the anawers to this question will satisfactorily 
show, that the proposed limitation would cut off an essential element 
of scientific culture. Its loss would soon be generally felt and gratify 
that false liberty, or radicalism that offers death for life. From this 
may our country be preserved, and not be deterred by any foolish 
clamor from proceeding by the safe path of history to a more glorious 
development and a clearer understanding of itself. 
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ARTICLE III. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW POETRY .! 


By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 
AGE OF THE ALPHABETICAL POEMS. 


WHEN we investigate the unknown forms of ancient poetry, it must 
be regarded as an advantage if we meet with anything, proceeding 
from the authors or their times, which exhibits an authentic division of 
the verses. Dispensing with conjecture and experiment as to the 
manner in which the text is to be separated into members, we can at 
once examine the condition of the single divisions of the verses, the 
incidental grouping of them into strophes, and the entire external 
structure of the poem; and from these observations, we can look at the 
other poems and see how far the same or similar forms may be re- 
vealed in them, and thus enlarge and complete our inquiries. Such 
an advantage is furnished to the student in the field of ancient Hebrew 
poetry by those alphabetic poems whose external form is distinguished by 
the alphabetic arrangement regularly appearing at the beginning of each 
verse or group of verses. We have no inconsiderable number of them. 
They are Psalms 9 and 10, 25, 84, 37, 111, 112, 119, 145, Prov. 31: 
10—31, Lam. 1—4. Hence an inquiry on the form of Hebrew poe- 
try has to begin with these; especially the preliminary question, 
whether the Hebrew poets in general composed in prescribed forms, 
must here first find its solution. Still, before we proceed to the ex- 
amination of these poems, it will be proper to ascertain the age of this 
alphabetic structure, since on this may depend the utility of the re- 
sults. If the alphabetic Psalms as such belong to the latest period of 
Hebrew poetry, then the conclusion in respect to the forms of these 
pieces, in relation to those of the older poems, would be the more 
doubtful from the fact that they have been assigned to a period when 
true poetry was extinct, and an artificial structure had usurped the 
place of a free poetic inspiration, and thus a form foreign to the 
old poetry may have been introduced. Certainly in this respect 
modern critics have passed a judgment on this species of poems in 
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the highest degree unfavorable. De Wette, in his Introduction to 
the Psalms, remarks: “I consider the alphabetic arrangement as a 
contrivance of the rhythmical art, a product of a later and corrupted 
taste. When the spirit of poetry has flown, men cling to the lifeless 
body, the rhythmical form, and seek in this to supply the want. As 
a matter of fact, almost all the alphabetic poems are remarkable for 
want of connection (which I regard as a consequence, not as the cause 
of the alphabetic arrangement), by the ordinary style of the thoughts, 
by coldneas and languor of emotion, and by a low and sometimes an 
artificial phraseology.” So in particular Psalms of an alphabetic 
structure, this structure is made to serve as a mark of a late author- 
ship. Thus these poems do not come into the period of fresh, living 
poetry, as the mass of the remainder do, but into the period, when in 
the place of poetic originality and of freedom, imitation, toilsome com- 
binations and efforts for artificial forms, were introduced ;—conse- 
quently in the last period of Hebrew poetry. 

We cannot assent to this view. To affirm absolutely that the al- 
phabetic Psalms are a later product of Hebrew poetry, which origi- 
nated when the proper poetic spirit had vanished, is an assertion which 
on a more exact examination, cannot be substantiated. We may first 
look at the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in which we shall find a form 
of alphabetic structure so developed and ingenious, that no one can 
regafd it as a first essay of the kind. In respect to the time of the au- 
thorship of this work, it may be said that no doubt would avail in favor 
of any period which would be in opposition to the well-grounded tradi- 
tion that Jeremiah was the author. For these poems are manifestly 
the expression of a still fresh and violent grief over the very recent 
sack of the holy city and the temple by the Chaldeans. Now had 
not the alphabetic form been already long current, (and that this was 
the case is confirmed by the elaborated structure of the verses and 
strophes which we meet with in these poems,) then we cannot cee 
how this poet should have hit on the plan of including his deep-felt 
lamentations in an alphabetical arrangement. At all events, it must 
have been a method altogether common, and employed in various 
ways; else we should not have met with it here, certainly not in this 
skilful form. Consequently the alphabetic structure of the verses, 
in origin as well as in development, does not belong to the period of 
the exile, but without doubt to an earlier time. Or can we believe that 
poetry fell with the fall of the State, and that- of course the end of 
genuine poetry is to be placed before the period of the exile? Indeed 
it is a common opinion that from the time of the exile down, the in- 
tellectual power of the Israelites was broken, and that immediately 
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after the exile, the Rabbinic period began. It is Ewald’s opinion 
that the fall of genuine poetry and the increasing toilsome efforts in 
pursuit of learning occur at the end of the seventh and at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century B. C., as he allows none of the alphabetic 
psalms an earlier authorship. But we cannot well speak of a fall of 
art, of the sinking of genuine poetry, of the vanishing of the true po- 
etic spirit, since we certainly possess numerous poems belonging to 
this period and the next following, which may be reckoned among the 
noblest specimens of Hebrew poetry. And if we look at the internal 
history of Israel, it could hardly be otherwise, for that antagonism or 
opposition, which in the times of the kings was directed to the devel- 
oping of the spirit of the people and to keeping it awake, always be- 
coming more definite and clear,—(an opposition between the theocracy 
and anti-theocracy extending even among the adherents of the national 
worship—) grew more intense not only towards the end of this pe- 
riod, but became involved with other mutually hostile influences which 
must have deeply touched and aroused the feelings of the Hebrews. 
To a party that despised the ancient worship, attached itself to a for- 
eign religion and allowed itself in every wilful and unrighteous act, 
the pious worshippers of Jehovah became an occasion of vexation 
and offence, so much the more as the tendencies of this irreligious 
party were condemned and exposed in their native hatefulness. 
The hostility resulted to the prejudice of the friends of the theoc- 
racy, since the party of the “wicked,” superior in number, and 
influential by wealth and power, were in a situation to show their ha- 
tred in the most emphatic manner. The pious, for the most part, ac- 
tually poor, suffering and wretched, had their only strength and joy in 
their well-tried faith, in their reverence for God prescribed by law, 
and in the sanctuary, their centre of union. To appear before Jeho- 
vah and to bewail their trouble, to confirm one another in fidelity, to 
gain instruction on the empty prosperity of the wicked, to make known 
in hymne their overthrow and the certain salvation of the righteous ;— 
this was the field in which the most eminent of this portion of the 
people moved. These hostile feelings increased the nearer the period 
of the exile approached. The expected judgment, which should de- 
stroy the wicked, came, but both the pious and wicked were alike in- 
volved. The religious feelings underwent a transformation, former 
hopes were broken, and from the perplexed contests and experiences 
of the inner life sprang forth new feelings,—humility and self-denial, 
deep seated love and trust towards the God of the fathers, whom there 
was @ surer prospect of soon again worshipping at the place of his 
sanctuary. Where there is so wide a separation, and where the feel- 
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ings of the heart are in pursuit of a fresh happiness, there poetry, 
which sympathizes with all the great movements of the soul and is the 
vitally fresh expression of them, may never be seized with dissolution. 

There still belongs to that period, and shortly before the catastrophe, 
among other compositions, the ode of Habakkuk, which is to be reckon- — 
ed among the finest in Hebrew poetry. Out of this period have also 
sprung a greater part of those poems expressing feelings full of boldness 
and confidence, complaints, and prayers for deliverance from an op- 
pression which had gone to the utmost extremity, and which was inflict- 
ed by the enemies of the theocracy. To a somewhat later time, when 
the destruction of the State and the carrying away of captives had al- 
ready commenced, belong Ps. 42 and 43, likewise a true master-piece 
of Hebrew poetry, remarkable for fresh and deep feeling, originality 
in expression, lively delineation and skilful completion; aleo Ps. 44, 
the work of a not less richly endowed poet; also Psalms 59, 60, 61, 
74, 89, etc. If we should form our conclusion in regard to the poetry 
of that time from the remains which have reached us, our judgment 
can only be favorable, so that poetry then, not less than in earlier 
times, found a various nurtare, and sharing in the movements of the 
external and inward life, preserved its originality, freshness and crea- 
tive power. 

We also possess some good poems of the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the exile, so that that event was not a turning point in the 
poetical life of the people. The hostile opinions and divisions which 
had existed in earlier periods, continued through the exile, and with 
interests and views similar to those which the pious part of the nation 
had before entertained, the people proceeded to the reorganization of 
the State. A long time later, as the Israelites had become firmly re- 
established in the Holy Land, and as they began to feel that all the 
former hostile divisions had disappeared, then first occurred a trans- 
formation of the popular life which had been gradually preparing— 
that tendency towards the external.observances of the law, the expo- 
sition of which now took away all fresh, intellectual, and, especially, 
poetic life. This period, however, after which there was only a dying 
or dead puetry among the Israelites, cannot be placed before the exile. 
It is to be put after that event; and what belongs to this learned 
epoch, that is the later, is easily distinguished in general from all 
which originated in the old or middle periods. The question, there- 
fore, whether the alphabetic Psalms as such belong to the later He- 
brew poetry, has been already decided in the negative. The alpha- 
betic structure in itself is no mark of the late authorship of a poem. 
In the first and oldest book of the Psalter, we find the alphabetic 

Vor. V. No. 17. 6 
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Psalms, 9, 10, 25, 84, 87. They bear David’s name, and must have 
been regarded as ancient, by the collector of them. 

They may be divided into six classes; 1. Those where every line 
of a verse begins with a new letter in alphabetic order; 2. Where the 
beginning of every other line follows the alphabetic arrangement, 
Prov. 81: 1O—13; 3. Where every fourth line begins with the letter, 
see the beginning of Ps. 87; 4. ‘This is seen in the structure of Pa. 
' 119. The letter returns eight times and denotes the beginning of 
every first, third, fifth, etc. line; 5. This is found in the first two chap- 
ters of Lamentations. Each strophe has three verses, which a cae- 
sura for the most part divides into two unequal parts, and at the be- 
ginning of the strophe stands the letter; 6. This is found in Lam. ch. 3. 
The form of the verses and strophes is like that of the preceding, but 
the letter stands at the beginning of each of the three verses. 


RuyyMeE In HEBREW PoruLak Poetry. 


Rhyme, in the more extended sense, by which we here understand 
only a designed correspondence of sound in the final syllables of verses, 
was not wholly unknown to the Hebrews, yet, as it has been com- 
monly viewed, not employed. Older scholars, indeed, influenced by 
the later Jewish poetry, maintained that the correspondence im the 
final sounds was an esssential part in ancient poetry. Le Clerc, e. g. 
affirms in his essay on Hebrew poetry : “ asserimus poesin Heb. non nisi 
in versibus opotocedevzors iisdemque valde irregularibus coneistere.” 
Still, in opposition to him, it has been shown that a similarity in sound, 
resembling rhyme, might very easily occur, without design, in con- 
nection with like-sounding suffixes and the endings of verbs and nouns, 
especially in the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. Now were this con- 
sonance of final syllables found in no large poem, in a continued se- 
ries, but only here and there and rarely introduced, then it might 
be ascribed more correctly to accident than to design.' Accordingly 
no place in general has been given to rhyme in Hebrew poetry. 
The old Hebrew, it is said, was too great in its simplicity, as well as 
too earnest for this jingling play.2 Still, in my opinion, such a differ- 
ence does not exist between the natural, rough popular poetry and 
that of cultivated, higher, more earnest poetry. In the remains of the 





1 So among the older writers, Sal. van Til in d. Sing—u. Spiel—Kunst d. Heb. 
IL 6. 4.4, and Carpzov Int. II. 18. Comp. Saalschatz Form d. Heb. Poes. § 61. 

3 Ewald Poet. Bucher des A. T. I. 63. Comp. still p. 79: “ with the same right 
as in regard to metrical syllables, we may seek in the Old Testament for rhyme, 
which nowhere, in no verses, can be shown to be designed, and which is wholly 
foreign to the old Heb. poetry.” 
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old popular poetry, the rhyme or the assonance, in the final sounds of 
verse, almost uniformly appears, and hence may be regarded as be- 
longing to it. To the earnestness and solemn dignity of religious poe- 
try, the rhyme might certainly not seem to correspond, especially as it 
reminded one directly of the more cheerful national life. Now Hebrew 
poetry finds its province and development especially in the religious 
field, in the service of Jehovah, and rhyme received from hence no 
cultivation, yea it gradually disappeared from secular poetry, since 
the latter became more closely connected with the developed form of 
the religious poetry. 
The rhyme of the Hebrew national poetry! consequently stands on 
a lower stage ; sometimes it resembles the modern; at others, it is only 
a repetition of like jingling sounds. Hence is always seen a certain 
tendency towards a musical euphony in the verses. We find the 
rhyme in the proper national songs or the prophetic sayings of early 
times, or in the epigrammatic maxims, which coming through the lips 
of the people to the time of the writer or collector, are perhaps no 
longer contained in their original form. Rhymed is that little song, 
accompanied by a dance, with which the Israelitish women went out 
to meet Saul and David after the victory over Goliath, 1 Sam. 18: 7, 
‘Poa DaNwIND 
NE Ny] 
Of a like kind is that derisive exclamation of Samson on the Philis- 
tines, who had guessed his riddle, Judges 14: 18, 
smbagE CHET 72% 
SMT ORE No 
This reply is in verse, as well as the riddle itself with which it is con- 


nected, Judges 14: 14, and the solution is expressed rhythmically, 
though not in rhyme. The first is: 


doue eer dake 
{pina Re7 Wy 
The solution: 
B27 ping me 
PTI] TS PTAA 





' It has fared somewhat like the rhyme of the Roman national poetry, of which 
traces can be shown, Nake de Alliteratione Serm. Lat. in Rhein. Mus. f. Phil, 1829, 
p. 388. On rhyme in the Roman national poetry, see Lange, in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
1880, L 3. p. 256. Kahlert de Homoeoteleuti natura et indole, 1836, p. 19 sq. 
Generally we find rhyme more or less developed, but almost uniformly where there 
is a proper national poetry, in the Arabic, Romance languages, in German, Celtic, 
etc., and it is commonly the mark of the popularity of the poems. 
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Here is found, instead of the rhyme, a striking repetition of a like- 
sounding initial syllable—an alliteration with the sound of M. The 
rhythm clearly appears provided the half-vowels are correctly pro- . 
nounced. 

The sacrifice-song of the Philistine lords in the temple of Dagon, 
Judges 16! 28, has a national tone, and is accordingly rhymed : 


sD AMON Wm 
DIAN [wow MN 
Also the song of the people themselves, v. 24, 
AIITIN My ATID SITTER yn 
WISIN AMYVT] MN 
son er] Mig MEY NY 


That sentence used in the daily breaking up of the camp, in the march 
through the desert, is likewise in rhyme, Num. 10; 35, 
TR HN] My MEP 
Fae Frag Oy 
Also Lamech’s song, Gen. 4: 23, 24, 
"ip Woy nbxy Ny 
“NTN MENT Ee 
"SEB? (HII WN "D 
MIEN? ET 
TP Op? HnNsIy 7D 
tmgaw) Dea 7924 


At the end of the first two parallelisms the i-sound appears prominent- 
ly; the two last lines have another kind of correspondence in sound 
shibathaim yukkam kain—shibim shibé. Also the prophetic say- 
ing on the new-born Noah, Gen. 5: 29, 


nigga wens n} 

ANT) Paws" 

PONT 79 

erin ATI Te 
As in the first two lines the énu is repeated in ménu, sénu, dénu, so in 
the last two lines there is the double a sound in ddmd, rard, yavd. 
The last, properly yave, would here be made to correspond, probably, 
with the preceding by a slight modification of the sound. Such ob- 
scuring of vowel-sounds is found in almost all national poems where 
there is any aim at correspondence of sound; and that the Hebrews 
made account of this is clearly shown, among other things, by the 
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etymology of proper names; e. g. ‘1953 and sx>a are placed directly 
after each other. So the song of the well, Num. 21: 18, 


m2 BP WD "2S 
Dy MAMA AND 
* vy Tr 8 
a ee 
‘DRIToF Pps 


The two last lines are rhymed, and the sound of the last word of the 
first line returns in the second word of the second line and in the first 
of the third. 

As has been before mentioned, the rhyme often appears in prov- 
erbs, which, for the most part, proceed from the living expression and 
the lips of the’ people. Thus Prov. 22: 10, 


yit9 NET YP) Sa 
rps per many 


See also Prov. 28: 22. 12: 25. 24: 28, 29. 25:17. The consonance 
and rhyme in these passages is hardly accidental. They belong to 
the old national poetry, and here the rhyme seems to have had its 
authorized place. 

The case is different with the rhymes, rarely occurring, in poems 
of a higher style. Here they may have come in unnoticed, and bear 
as little marks of design, as those hexameters in the prose of Livy and 
Tacitus, which commentators are accustomed to mark. Such are Ex. 
15: 2. Deut. 32: 1, 2.6. Ps. 119: 169. 170, Ps. 2: 8. 3: 2. 6: 2. 8: 
9, ete. 

There are passages where we are doubtful how the similar sound 
of the final syllables is to be viewed. E. g. the rhyme in Is. 60: 19, 
cannot be wholly accidental, for it seems too artificial : 


pais ind wguin sis sje Marys kD 
Beis Tix? MM We TT 2 TRY NS TIT AI9s 
SFE REN? TION 


See also Job 10: 9—18. Obviously designed is the correspondence 
in sound in Job 16: 12, and in that lies half of the emphasis : 


“PIO! NNT 1B 
“ERAT OED TS] 
Manifestly for this object the similar position of the sentences was chosen, 
together with the unusual verbal forms. 
In the popular addresses of the prophets, the rhyme appears not 
seldom. They let it pass, where it occasionally presented itself, with- 
6*# 
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out either seeking it or avoiding it, e. g. Is. 1: 9, 12, 24, 25, 29. 5: 
2,14. 8: 7, 12,13. 10: 5, 6,11. 11: 5, 7, ete. 

But of higher importance than this correspondence in sound in the 
final syllables—which was easily attained when sought,—is that strik- 
ing and ingenious device, similar to like-sounding epithets, designed to 
promote the unity of thought. E.g. Amos 5: 5, mg M37 mba Sadar 
qyy> mm bx; Is. 21: 2, no°9 "39; Zeph. 2: 4, many nay; Jer. 6:1, 
“pid 9pm sipma; Is. 41: 5, comp. Zach. 9: 5, sx axa. We linger 
no longer here, since this preference for like-sounding and piquant ex- 
pressions is connected with the prophetic style, and though popular, 
does not belong to poetry properly so called.! 


@ 
EXPLANATION OF THE WORD M30, SELAH. 


General Observations. 


This word has been subjected to a great variety of interpretations. 
In some places it should seem to be a designation of time; in others 
to be closely connected with the context; in some it stands indepen- 
dently ; again it seems to mark the conclusion of a strophe; or it is a 
musical term of unknown meaning ; or it signifies a pause, where the 
voices cease and the instruments begin. Suitable means to ascertain 
the signification of the word are almost wholly wanting. Tradition is 
opposed to tradition and one testimony is at variance with another. 
The subject, though difficult, is still not without value. A brief ex- 
amination may throw light on other important questions. 


Jewish Tradition. 

The Targums and the later commentators upon them give to the 
word the meaning eternally, forever. The Targum of Jonathan every- 
where assigns it that sense, commonly placing for it, xa>3> or j~2>5I. 
Even in Hab. 3: 3, it is made to mean “ by his eternal power, he cov- 
ered the heavens with his glory.” With this agrees not only the Tar- 
gum of Joseph the Blind, but the other ancient Jewish remains writ- 
ten in Aramaean. The Talmud (Erubim ch. 5, p. 54) makes the 
three words 733 "0 MX) synonymous. Aquila renders it aei, which 
Jerome follows in agreement with his Rabbinic teachers. Theodotion 
and Symmachus waver, not knowing whom to follow. The former in 
Habakkuk writes e¢ rédog, the latter sig roy aiova; in the Psalms, 
with the Seventy, both write Sawada. A similar variation is found 


? Knobel in his Prophetismus I. p. 406 sq., has collected these paronomasia. 
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in the Syriac versions, though diawadye is probably a later interpre- 
tation. Selah with the meaning of p>iz> was early employed in the 
liturgies, and being a euphonons closing word was placed once or more 
afterthe amen. Itis hardly necessary to say that this meaning is un- 
tenable. In some places it is opposed to the sense, in others it is su- 
perfluous. E.g. Ps. 77: 16, “Thou hast redeemed thy people with a 
strong arm, the sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah” ==eternally! Pa. 
89: 5, “from generation to generation thy throne. Selah” == eternally ! 
Aben Ezra, while he rejects this signification, explains the word as 
synonymous with amen, not remembering that the two significations 
are originally so closely connected, that one must fall with the other, 
for the current use of Selah as amen rests on its being equivalent to 
rcg2>. Most vf the Rabbinic commentators remain true to the tradi- 
tional interpretation. Kimchi, however, rejects it, and explains the 
word as a mark or sign to elevate the voice. In his Lexicon he ad- 
duces as a proof that the word is a musical sign, that it is found only 
in the Psalms and Habakkuk which were sung. This opinion found 
much currency especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Hellenistic Interpretations. 


The Seventy uniformly translate Selah by dsawadua. But it is 
not a little remarkable that ancient writers do not give us the exact 
meaning of this word. Origen and Athanasius afford no help. Greg- 
ory of Caesarea assigns to it a mystical sense == a temporary cessation 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit on the singing choir! Chrysostom 
regards it as only one among manifold opinions, that diapsalma desig- 
nates merely the alternation of different choirs or choruses in the 
performance of a psalm. Jerome prefers the meaning semper. Au- 
gustine remarks that it is doubtful whether it is of Hebrew or Greek 
origin. All these are obviously only conjectures. If the word had 
not been wholly foreign to the Greek writers, there would have been 
a much more definite opinion in regard to its meaning. We may in- 
quire why d:awadua should mean, as many suppose, a change an al- 
ternation. The reason is probably this : From its position it would seem 
to be a notification or note. The verbal import of it might lead to the 
further supposition that it was musical or rhythmical. As it occurs 
several times in the middle of a poem, it might seem to refer to the 
introduction of something new, or an alternation in the music, ac- 
cording to analogies in Greek poetry. There is,e. g. the »dpuos 
tosuednc, where there was a three-fold change, the first being sung 
after a Dorian measure, the second after a Phrygian, the third after 
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a Lydian. Thus it might be thought that dsawadpa must be referred 
to something similar, i. e. it must be a mark for the introduction of a 
new mode or measure in a poem. Had the Alexandrian translators 
understood by the word an évaliayy pélovs, they would either have 
used this current expression or vereBoly. Still they employ diaawad- 
po without reference to the words just named. 


® 


Recent Explanations of the Word. 


The number of opinions in later times has been very great and dis- 
cordant. Some supposed that it served only to complete a metrical 
verse, and had no significance itself; others that it was a name of God, 
excelsus, from >>d exaliare ; or that it originated at a time when the 
Pealter was not divided, and that it is a mark for the beginning of a 
new reading lesson ; or that it is the Imp. Kal from x50, be propits- 
ous, ete. Reime and others imagined it to be an abbreviation of a 
liturgical formula and to mean condona nobis vel mtht, Deus. But 
antiquity knew nothing of these Rabbinical abbreviations. 

Herder explains Selah as indicating a change of tone, which is ex- 
pressed either by increase of force or by a transition into another time 
and mode.! This is a repetition of the meaning of Selah as dcadla- 
yy pedous 7 gu@pov, only not well expressed. What we call time did 
not exist in ancient music, so that we cannot speak of changes of time 
but only of a change of rhythm. So also with the change of key, for it 
is a groundless supposition that the Hebrews had various keys, though 
there might have been a change in the selection of the music or mel- 
ody. Against Herder’s theory it may be said that Selah occurs not 
only in connection with the strophic and other larger divisions, but also 
in the middle of a verse, where there can be no pause, but only a 
quiet progression in the thought. It is also not seldom found at the 
conclusion of a psalm, where consequently the representation is at an 
end. Mattheson® explains the word as meaning a repetition or a re- 
turn, i. e. it is an indication that the melody should be repeated either 
by instruments or another choir. But supposing that the Hebrews 
were acquainted with this musical repetition—which is improbable— 
the word occurs ‘in the midst of sentences, between the Protasis and 
Apodosis, yea even after the first words of a psalm, where a repeti- 
tion would be absolutely inadmissible. Forkel3’ would make it indi- 
cate a change of time or a repetition of the same melody in higher or 


! Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, II. p. 267, Marsh’s Trans. 
* Erldutertes Sela. 
3 Geschichte d. Musik I. p. 144. 
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deeper tones, or an alternation of the singing choir or instrumental 
choir—an opinion which has been above refated. 

It has been thought by some that the matter could be set in a clear 
light by considering the etymology of the word as from mo. Still, 
it is not absolutely certain from which of possible roots it comes. 
Gesenius derives it from 5d == Mov gusevit, silutt, Imp. Kal properly 
moo, with m Paragog. m>v, in Pause, mbo, and as Jussive Imp. with 
the meaning, stlence/ This view was adopted by Luther, Pfeiffer and 
others. It is at present the current meaning of the word, adopted by 
De Wette in his Translation of the Bible, and in his Commentary on 
the Psalms. Selah woald thus denote that the song ceases and the 
instrumental part begins. This view certainly might be admitted, if 
we met with the word only in places like the following: Ps. 89: 5, 11, 
66: 4,7, 15. 76: 8,10. 77: 3,9. 81:7. 88:8. 84:8. 89: 87, 45, 
48. 140: 8, 5, 8. 143: 6, where the word manifestly stands in con- 
nection with the sections and transition-points of the psalms. On the 
contrary, the pause of the singers and an interlude are inexplicable, 
contrary to the sense even, in passages where the Selah is placed in 
the midst of sentences which are very closely connected, e. g. Ps. 55: 
19. 68:7, 82. 85:2. 87:6. 88:7. Hab. 8: 8, 9, and elsewhere. 
In the two last cases, the word is placed in the midst of the verse. It 
is also found at the conclusion of a Psalm, e. g. 8, 9, 24, 46, where 
the note silence / would have no meaning, for the performance is at an 
end, and the ceasing of the singers would be self-evident. But sup- 
posing that an instrumental after-piece were to follow the vocal part, 
it is inconceivable how this should be designated by the words, Be 
stlent/! The singers, after they had completed their performance, - 
were still categorically commanded, that they should close their lips! 
At all events it would be superfluous. And then to call out to those 
prepared to play an interlude, stlence / to annex a command where 
there is a proper limit of itself, is a supposition hardly conceivable. 

On mdo jan Ps. 9:17, Gesenius thus expresses himself: “ Which 
by apposition may be rendered, instrumental music, pause, i. e. let 
the instruments play, and the singer stop.” So Maurer: “fidiom 
cantus, pausa,” De Wette, “harping, pause,” also Hitzig and the 
great majority of interpreters. But is it probable that such a di- 
rection as silence! pause! would have been expressed by music? In 
that case the words would have been reversed, for according to the 
supposition, the music should follow the ceasing of the vocal part. 
Besides, this interpretation is at variance with the accents, for a Tiph- 
ha is found under j3n, while 20 is by the Masorites closely con- 
nected by a Merka. Ewald, in the explanation of the word, begins 
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with Ps, 9: 16, where he supposes the phrase is found in full. The 
first of the two words means skilful playing, muaic, especially instra- 
mental music. The other word, M20, he derives from the substan- 
tive 50, whose root >dd == to rise, to ascend, whence nbd scala, which 
word is likewise used in a musical sense. Accordingly n>> means 
up, upwards, which in matters of sound is equivalent to loud, clear, 
and dp 7i"pr ae the music loud, i. e. let the vocal cease while the in- 
strumental alone is heard. But this explanation has its difficulties. 
Jt must appear strange that in abbreviating the phrase, the most im- 
portant word is omitted, while the almost superfluous word M2o up- 
wards, remains. Especially is ;i»3m the appropriate word to express 
the sounding of stringed instruments, and the meaning is fully reached 
in denoting the powerful or exclusive bringing out of the instruments. 
Besides, as already shown, such an interlude would violently separate 
sentences that are closely connected. 

Two more opinions only will be adverted to. Prof. Koster,! leaving 
the relations of this note or mark to the psalmody undetermined, finds 
in it a strophe-divider, it being a special mark of the strophic division 
of the Psalms, The strophes of Koster, however, are a matter of un- 
certainty, and when these escape from our grasp, the Selah also loses 
ite significance, Still, we would not deny that a correct, though not 
a complete idea, lies at the basis of Koater’s view. De Wette, also, 
in the last editions of his Commentary on the Psalms, has called at- 
tention to the strophic meaning of Selah. Without looking here more 
closely at the prosodical position of Selah, we will remark, in passing, 
only this, that Selah is certainly found in many places at the conclu- 
sion of actual strophes. Still, it is readily seen, that if it were a pro- 
per strophe-divider, it would be found far oftener than it is in reality. 
In a great number of psalms, where the structure is undoubtedly 
strophic, it does not appear at all, and in poems where it is found, it 
does not throughout denote the strophes. But as a decisive objection, 
it must be stated that the word is found not only at the end but in the 
middle of strophes, Hab. 8: 8,9. Ps. 55: 20. How could Selah in 
such cases serve as a divider of strophes ? 

Prof. Wocher,? also, starts from a correct point of view, viz. that 
ney is the expression of a very strong, earnest feeling, for all the pas- 
sages where it is found are remarkable for strength and loftiness of 
emotion. The Psalms which contain m2 were triumphal songz, ar- 
dent thanksgivings, jubilant hymns of praise, the overflowings of grief 
and despair, of longing desire and trust; and mx is certainly found at 


' Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 54. 
* Tobingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 1834, p. 631. 
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such points in the hymn as concentrate the impression, or seize upon 
@ great thought of the soul; thus it is found with names fall of signifi- 
cance, e. g. Jacob, Joseph. According to this view, m2 is the appeal 
or summons of the singer himself, who, with this word, expresses the 
most fervent feeling, and it belongs essentially to the text. Wocher 
derives it from mo or 550 to extol, to esteem, to weigh, equivalent to 
up/ up, my soul! sursum corda, or if from 550, value and ponder the 
word. Bat if Selah is a mere animating call of an excited singer to 
those around him, then it is surprising that in many Psalms it is not 
found at all, which in respect to lyrical elevation and emotion are not 
at all inferior to those where it is found. Why is it wholly wanting 
in the songs inserted in the historical books? Why do not the 
prophets use it, whose words so often rise to the highest pitch of emo- 
tion, and which emphatically claim the sympathy of their hearers. 
Bat in the prophets it never appears, except twice in Habakkuk, 
where, as in the Psalms, the poetry is liturgical. It is not found in 
certain sections of the Psalms, e. g. in the long series, Ps. 90-—189, 
144—150. And if the word belongs to the text so essentially, why 
does it never occur in the context, but always apart from it? 


Masoretic Text. 


The Masorites joined m>o immediately with the context of the verse 
with which it stands, just as was the case with the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Rabbins and the Targums. In their exegetical com- 
mentary—the punctuation-system,—we see the usual Aramaean-Jew- 
ish idea. How could the Masorites have known otherwise, as the 
learned men and Targumists of preceding times had determined the 
meaning? Or how could a better explanation which the Masorites 
might have had of the word have passed away in after time without a 
trace? No, it appears, incontrovertibly, from the Masoretic union- 
marks that they, like their predecessors and followers, understood the 
word as equivalent to rxx>, forever. Comp. Ps. 82: 2, where Selah 
is connected in the closest manner with the verb, and made to corres- 
pond to "hu“y, “ will ye always accept the person of the wicked ?” 
So the Targum, yrabsb. See alike correspondence between the Ma- 
sorites and the Targum in Ps. 62:4. 3:4,9. 4:4. 9:16. Hab. 3:9. 
In conformity with this explanation, >> is everywhere drawn into 
the context by the Masorites, and in most cases closely connected 
with the preceding word by a conjunctive accent. In the seventy-four 
places where Selah is found, the preceding word is connected with 
Selah in fifty-seven instances by Munabh, in three by Manabh superius, 
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in nine by Merka, in two by Maqqeph. With such a punctuation, no 
other interpretation than the one above given is possible. In the 
other three places a distinctive accent stands before m>0, yet the pas- 
sages are of such a natare, that they do not form an exception to the 
above interpretation ; e. g. Hab. 3: 8, a distinctive accent with the 
previous word was necessary; “ Paran from eternity or forever,” 
would have made no sense. So in Hab. 3:18. In the other case, 
Ps. 55: 20, Selah in the sense of forever would be a mere tautology. 
Thus it is perfectly manifest that the Masorites followed no other in- 
terpretation in their punctuation than the common one of the Rabbins, 
which is undeniably false. The punctuation in such a case is with- 
out any binding authority. The Masorites pointed the word m>d, 
perhaps in reference to Mx}, with which they supposed it corresponded 
in meaning, the punctuation being of like value with that to the masi- 
cal superscriptions to the Psalms, which the Masorites understood no 
better than we do at the present day. What one does not understand, 
he cannot correctly point. The vocalization of the Masorites then 
affords no starting-point, from which, looking at the language, we can 
resolve the sense of the term. Setting the language aside, we must 
consider the thing itself. 


Views of Sommer. 


Since the meaning of all the passages where > is found can be 
fully expressed without that word, its omission not impairing the 
thought, and since, on the other hand, no one of all the interpretations, 
if we connect the word with the context, as the Masorites have done, 
can be made out in all the passages, something superfluous being al- 
ways appended to the verse, then it follows that m0 does not prop- 
erly belong to the context, but must stand independently, and is con- 
sequently an inserted or intercalary note. But this note is found only 
in poems, and only in such as were temple-songs, and which, for the 
most part, are still provided with musical notes, i. e. in psalms and in 
the lyrical ode of Habakkuk, which was designed for musical repre- 
sentation, and which is a psalm, both in contents and in prosodical 
form. 

The contents of the passages where M>0 is found are certainly 
manifold; still it may be observed in general that it never stands with 
words that are of little importance, but always in connection with 
such as contain matters of moment for the theocracy, or as express a 
great religious sentiment. Here belong the references to the divine 
promises, which are represented either as fulfilled with thankful emo- 
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tion, or with the expression of complaint as still unfulfilled; expert- 
ences of deliverances drawn from the life of the poet or from the his- 
tory of the people; fervent appeals to the majesty and righteousness 
of God, to pretect and bless the pious, and to inflict punishment on 
the wicked; deep sorrow on account of being forsaken by the God of 
salvation ; longing for union with Him, etc. In short itis the main 
points in the religious consciousness of the Israelites which appear to 
be marked in those poems that contain Selah. The energy of feeling 
that predominates in such passages would correspond perfectly to a 
spirited, sonorous music, and M>d accordingly has an essentially religious 
sam. Thus from many passages, the more definite design of this re- 
ligious music is easily seen, namely, to impart, in an audible form, $0 
the words with which the music was sung, full force of expression, in 
order to make it manifest that these words would reach the ear of the 
Almighty, and be answered. For this object there existed among the 
Hebrews, as among other ancient nations, a peculiar, masical rite, 
which had its place in connection with offerings, and thence was trane- 
ferred to the psalmody. Thereby we approximate somewhat to the 
understanding of this dark term, m0, for the words with which it 
stands are certainly such as before all others would come up in re- 
membrance before Jehovah. 

In order to confirm this view, it will be necessary to examine all 
the pasaages where mb is found. 

Ps. 20 is an inauguration hymn in bebalf of a warlike undertaking 
of a king of Israel, for which, with the promise of rich offerings, the 
help of Jehovah is claimed. In this psalm Selah occurs only once, v. 
8: “May he send thee help from the sanctuary and sustain thee out 
of Zion! May he remember all thy gifts, and thy burnt-offerings 
accept! Selah.” This position of Selah in connection with the rea- 
son why help against the foe is sought, viz. in connection with the 
reference to the rich offerings of the king, which might be graciously 
remembered by Jehovah, reminds us naturally of that Mosaic ordi- 
nance, Num. 10: 9, 10, “ And if ye go to war in your land against 
the enemy that oppreaseth you, then ye shall biow an alarm with the 
trampete ; and ye shail be remembered before the Lord your Ged, 
and ye shall be saved from your enemies. Also * * * ye shall blow 
with the trumpets over your burnt-offerings, and over the sacrifices of 
your peace-offerings, that they may be to you fora memorial before 
God.” Since now the trumpets designed for such symbolic music, 
were also associated with psalmody, it was certainly fitting that the 
trumpets should be introduced at those words in the sacrifice hymns 
which were particularly designed to pes the ear of Jehovah and 
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claim his help, so that the requests connected with the sacrifices and 
the prayers might come into remembrance before him. There the 
main point was indicated. God would remember the piety of the 
king on which the prayer for divine aid was based. In Ps. 21, prob- 
ably composed in reference to the same undertaking, but after its 
happy termination, and sung in connection with the thank-offering, 
Selah ia found but once. As its position in Ps. 20 is in proximity 
with the prayer, so here it ia connected with the thanksgiving: v. 38, 
“ Q Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice, and in thy salva- 
tion, how greatly shall he exult! The desire of his heart thou bast 
given him, and the request of his lips thou hast not withheld! Selah.” 
Here the main point of the poem is marked by Selah. The rising 
tones would bring out the words emphatically, and bear them upwards 
to Jehovah’s ear. In another psalm likewise composed and sung in 
connection with the sacrifice offered in the payment of vows, Ps. 66, 
Selah occurs in the three principal parts of the poem, first, after the 
introduction, which declares the praise of God ; v. 4, “ All the world 
shall pray before thee, and shall sing praises unto thee, shall praise 
thy name! Selah ;” secondly, v. 7, which celebrates the majesty of 
God, “‘ Who ruleth by his power forever, his eyes look on the nations, 
that the proud do not exalt themselves! Selah ;” finally, v.15, where 
the occasion of the poem and of the sacrifice is expressed, “1 will 
come into thy house with burnt-offerings, I will pay my vows to 
thee, which my mouth has uttered in my distress. Burnt-offer- 
ings of fatlings I will offer to thee, with the incense of rams, I will 
offer bullocks with goats! Selah.” The expressions of faith and 
of thankful vows addressed directly to Jehovah, are here distin- 
guished by Selah, i. e. by the music there introduced, because they 
were designed to come up in remembrance before God. In a similar 
manner Selah occurs in Ps. 60, where the psalmist in behalf of a mil- 
itary expedition begun unfortunately, implores the help of Jehovah so 
much the more urgently as the war was undertaken from religious 
motives. As the last is the more important point, it is brought out 
by Selah, which elsewhere in this psalm does not occur, v. 4, ‘“ Thou 
hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be displayed 
because of thy truth! Selah.” Similar is the appeal to him, who 
heareth in heaven in Ps. 7: 5, “Let the enemy persecute my soul, 
and take it, yea let him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay 
mine honor in the dust! Selah.” The poet marks the bold words 
by Selah, in order that they may be more certainly heard by God, 
and his own innocence recognized before him. Ps. 67: 1, “God be 
merciful unto us and bless us and cause his face to shine upon us! Se- 
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lah.” The music here introduced would bring out prominently the 
‘ blessing,’ so that God might hear and bestow it. 

What has been said will throw light on the use of Selah in the 
four passages in Ps. 89. The psalm expresses deep grief on account 
of the miserable state of the times, and refers to the great promises 
made to Israel in former ages, yet remaining unfulfilled. In the first 
two passages, Selah concludes the reference to Jehovah’s ancient cov- 
enants of mercy; v. 8, “I have made a covenant,” etc.; v. 4, “ Thy 
seed will I establish forever, and build up thy throne to all genera- 
tions! Selah ;” v. 37, «It shall be established forever as the moon, 
and as a faithful witness in heaven! Selah.” Here Selah constitutes 
the great points in the hymn,—Jehovah’s faithfulness to his promises. 
In the other two places the actual contrast to those animating views 
is exhibited; v. 45, ‘‘ Thou hast covered him with shame! Selah ;” 
v. 48, “ Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave! Selah.” 
Here the lamentation of the psalmist on the apparent fruitlessness of 
those gracious promises, on the rejection of Israel and on his own life 
filled with sorrow, is distinguished by Selah. The poet sees death 
draw near, but no hope which will call forth thanks and exulting 
praise to the God of salvation. These complaints, together with the 
recollections of the ancient promises, would be made to reach the ear 
of the Almighty by the swelling tones of the inuaic. In Pes. 87, is 
the expression of thanks for the fulfilment of the divine promises. 
Both the divine promises and the present condition of things are 
marked by Selah, “Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of 
God! Selah.’ And of Zion it shall be said, This and that man was 
born in her, and the Highest himself shall establish her. The Lord 
shall count when he writeth up the people, that this and that man was 
born in her! Selah.” Here is a reference to the security of Jerusa- 
lem and to her greatly increased inhabitants, as a proof of the Divine 
protection and blessing. So Hab. 8: 9, we are reminded of the an- 
cient merciful deliverances, which the prophet hopes to see confirmed 
in a glorious manner in the approaching great afflictions: Bared is his 
bow ; oaths of the tribes; triumphal song! Selah.” As in Ps. 89, 
Selah occars twice in Ps. 89, to express bitter complaint and longing 
to be heard. Ps. 88: 7, “ Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou 
hast afflicted me with all thy waves! Selah ;” also in v. 10, and 84: 
8. As in all these passages there is a direct or indirect appeal that 
Jehovah would remember mercy and afford help, so in Ps. 3, the word 
occurs at the three main points of the psalm, first in the representa- 
tion of the distress, v. 2; and then in the delineation of the connection 
of faith with the divine help. To this loud call to Jehovah corre- 
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sponds the sound of the trumpet. Finally it follows, v. 8, where there 
is the expression of joyful confidence that Jehovah will come to help. 
The music introdgced at this point claims that Jehovah will hear. 
Similar is the use of the word in Ps. 55: 8. As the music introduced 
with mb exhibits sorrow, complaint and prayer for deliverance, with 
all their claims on Jehovah for a gracious answer, the same also holds 
good in the expression of lively thanks which should reach the Al- 
mighty. In Ps. 32, on the topic of the forgiveness of sins, the word 
occurs in both relations, first, at the conclusion of the description of 
the psalmist’s troubles in body and soul, in consequence of the anguish 
of his mind caused by his guilt; and then with the declaration that 
God had pardoned his sins ; and finally, with praise for this merciful 
deliverance. Also Ps. 85: 2. Ps. 46: 3, 7, 11, with the expression of 
joyful trust and 62: 8, with reference to God’s mighty acts towards 
Israel, Ps. 76: 3, 9. 48: 8. 77: 15. 81: 7. 68: 7. Hab. 3: 3. Ps. 47: 4. 
With lively thanksgiving to God, Ps. 24: 9. 44: 8. 68: 19, 82. 84: 4. 
In the expression of earnest desire for God, Ps. 143: 6. With these 
words the pious feelings of the psalmist reached their highest pitch. 
Comp. Ps. 61: 4, also Ps. 24: 5. 

The passages remaining to be considered are where the justice or 
righteousness of God is handled. It is unnecessary to prove how im- 
portant this matter was in view of the pious Israelites. For centuries, 
the worshippers of Jehovah, oppressed and abused, were harassed with 
almost passionate desire, hoping and expecting the immediate divine 
interposition. Why the word 0 frequently occurs in these refer- 
enees to the justice of God, or in the direct appeals to that justice, is 
this, that in all these passages, the words expressing a cordial trust in 
God and a spirit of prayer, have a liturgical signification, and are de- 
signed to go up in remembrance before God. E.g. “The heavens 
shall make known his righteousness, for God is judge! Selah.” Ps. 
50: 6. So Ps. 9: 17. 67: 5. 66: 7. 75: 4. In other places belonging 
‘to this class, the punishment and destruction of the wicked and hea- 
then are directly prayed for, Ps. 9: 21. 59: 6, 14. 140:9. The as- 
sured faith in the justice of God, that a speedy overthrow awaits the 
angodly foe, is confirmed by the word Selah, as thereby God may 
hear them and grant their requests, Ps. 52: 5, 7. 49: 14, 16. 55: 20. 
57: 8. The position of the word in the last passage is instructive: 
‘“‘ He shall send from heaven, and save me from the reproach of him 
that would swallow me up! Selah. God shall send forth his mercy 
and truth.” The supposition of a pause, or of a proper tntermezzo, or 
of a division of the strophes, or the like, is shown to be wholly unten- 
able. As a voucher for our explanation, it can be clearly seen, for 
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what purpose the Selah is introduced. The pealmist, encompassed 
with trouble and danger, opens his poem immediately with an appeal 
to the divine compassion. But wicked men are the cause of all his 
trouble, ‘““ Whose teeth are spears and arrows and their tongues a 
sharp sword,” and they are in like manner Jehovah’s calumniators 
and blasphemers. On this latter point he founds his hope that he 
shall be delivered from them through Jehovah’s aid. Consequently 
in the midst of the sentence he interposes the remark, “whom my 
enemies reproach,” and distinguishes it with the note nop —(the in- 
tercessory, ritual music here falling in)—because the character of his 
enemies as those who disown God, is now fully brought into remem- 
brance before Jehovah. In like manner, v. 7. Hab. 8: 13. Ps. 54: 5. 
62: 5. 82:2. In Ps. 4: 3, 5, both passages are accompanied by a 
symbolical appeal to God, that he would hear and help. See also 
Ps. 88: 9. 140: 4, 6. 


We have now considered the seventy-four passages in which n20 is 
found, and we cannot hesitate to recognize in them an actual appeal 
or summons to Jehovah. They are calls for aid and prayers to be 
beard, expressed either with entire directness, or if not in the imper- 
ative, “ Hear Jehovah! or awake Jehovah!” and the like, yet still, 
in their connection, manifest addresses to God, that he would remem- 
ber and hear the earnest expression of thanks, or the heartfelt convic- 
tions, desires and hopes of the psalmist. 

A word in regard to the nature of the music indicated in connec- 
tion with M20. In the Hebrew ritual there were peculiar musical in- 
struments for the symbolical representation of an urgent appeal to Je- 
hovah. These were the trumpets, ninxzm, which Moses introduced 
into the worship of God, and in Num. 10: 10, directed that they should 
be blown in connection with the sacrifices, so that they might be for 
a memorial for the offerers, i531, before their God. This instrument 
was used for the same object on the first day of the month in which 
that great act of God’s mercy, the yearly atonement for Israel’s sins 
was expected. This day was distinguished from the fact that the 
trumpets were blown in order that they might be a memorial before 
God. This is called, Lev. 23: 24, “a memorial of blowing of trum- 
pets.” The trumpets were also blown when the people went to war, 
“so that they might be remembered before the Lord their God, and 
be saved from their enemies,” Num. 10: 9. 2 Chron. 13:14. And 
they were used on other occasions as a symbolical accompaniment to 
an earnest cry to God for help, or to remind him of his mercy. Thus 
Judas Maccabaeus and his army, 1 Mac. 4: 40, when they found the 
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sanctuary wasted and burnt, “rent their clothes, fell on the ground, 
and blew with the sounding trumpets, and cried to heaven.” 

If we can determine the object of these priestly trumpets, then we 
shall see with what design they were connected with psalmody. When 
the sacrifice-service received through David those essential additions 
which in consequence associated language with the mere symbolical 
expression of religious ideas and sentiments as the most spiritual and 
definite expression of the same, then the words, introduced into the 
symbolical ritual as a new form of it, were not themselves entirely de- 
prived of a symbolical significance, but were enriched with a musical, 
symbolical accompaniment. The trumpets of the priests were con- 
nected with the Levitical psalmody, and that they had not a mere 
musical significance is apparent from the fact that they did not fall in- 
to the hands of the Levitical musicians, but, separated from them, re- 
mained with the priests. Wherever those who performed the psalm- 
ody are introduced, the priests with the trumpets are mentioned, along 
with the Levites, but always distinct from them, 1 Chron. 15: 18— 
24. 16: 4—6. 2 Chron. 5:12. 29: 26—28. Ezra 3:10. Neh 
12: 35, 36; and these two musical choirs, different in nature, remain 
separate in the performance of the psalm. The Levites stood in the 
singers’ gallery, opposite to the priests with trumpets, 2 Chron. 7: 6. 
The instruments of the Levites served to praise and thank Jehovah ; 
those of the priests for intercession. The musical character of this 
instrument was besides only of a subordinate kind. Though scarcely 
anything is stated in the Old Testament on the uses of the trumpet 
in the Levitical psalmody, yet a reference to the relations under which 
it appears, may guide us to probable conjectures. First, it was not 
at all analogous to the modern instrumental music as connected with the 
general harmony of a piece, nor to the present relation of wind instru- 
ments to stringed instruments and to the vocal part. The ancient 
trumpet was not adapted to melody, and the various performance with 
it consisted only in bringing out its tones either single or continuous, 
or in a more rapid interchange or alternating quantity, like our peals. 
In this was comprised the difference between mmxxma >pn to Wow with 
the trumpets, and rmx2m3 3°79 to blow an alarm with the trumpets, 
Num. 10: 8, 9. The trumpet could not have been in any way an ap- 
propriate instrumental accompaniment for the ancient singing, which 
relied especially on a clear understanding of the words of the poem. 
Still, when we find it associated with the psalmody, its only office was 
to fall in at certain points, namely, those where intercession was ex- 
pressed, or, in accordance with the words of the text, to indicate an 
appeal to Jehovah or to support it in a litargical form. Occasion for 
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this must have been so much the more frequent, as the “ Lord’s song” 
in ancient times was not designed, as was the case in later periods, to 
express the national feelings and necessities, or general ascriptions of 
praise to God; its contents were entirely of an individual character, 
ao that the poet-musicians uttered, and called upon God to hear, their 
most characteristic sentiments and experiences, their personal suffer- 
ings and complaints, their thanksgivings and manifold petitions. Now if 
we suppose that the significant tones of the trumpet fell in with and mark- 
ed the words where the psalmist would present before God the leading 
desires of his heart, his most ardent hopes and convictions and assure 
himself of being heard, then certainly these are the points or passages 
where we should find mop subjoined. Here therefore is seen the 
office or use of the trumpets, and here Selah also appears. It is 
placed by the poet at the passages, where in the temple-song, the 
choir of priests, standing opposite to that of the Levites, sounded the 
trumpets (>5v), and, with the powerful tones of this instrument, the 
words just spoken were marked and borne upwards to Jehovah’s ear. 
This intercessory music of the priests was probably sustained on the 
part of the Levites by the vigorous tones of the psaltery and harp ; 
hence the Greek term d:awaduac. The same appears farther from 
the full phrase m>p jiu, Ps. 9: 16, the first word denoting the sound 
of the stringed instruments, Ps. 92: 8; the latter, the blast of the 
trumpets, both of which would here sound together. The less impor- 
tant word, ji"3, disappeared when the expression was abbreviated, 
and 20 alone remained. 

Thus the main inquiry, What is the meaning of Selah, is answered. 


ARTICLE IV. 
NOTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. Robinson, D. D., Professor at New York. 


I. Aspiva or Lysanias. THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue Evangelist Luke relates, that John the Baptist entered upon 
his public ministry “in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar; Pon- 
tius Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod [ Antipas] being te- 
trarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the 
region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene ;” Luke 
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8:1. It might here seem, that the writer was intending to mark the 
state of the governments in the several provinces and regions where 
John and Jesus were about to exercise their ministry. Judea and 
Galilee were the chief scenes of our Lord’s labors; but he traversed 
also the dominions of Philip (which included Gaulonitis) where he 
passed from the eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias to Caesarea 
Philippi; Mark 8: 18, 22—27. But why is Abilene likewise men- 
tioned? Very possibly because, as we shall see, it lay upon the 
northern confines of Philip’s territories, stretching along the eastern 
slope of Hermon and Anti-Lebanon; so that our Lord, while in the 
neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi, may very easily have entered and 
preached within its limits. Indeed, according to a passage from Jose- 
phus hereafter to be. quoted (Antt. 15. 10. 3), it is not improbable 
that the district of Paneas (Caesarea Philippi) itself may have been 
at that time connected with Abilene under the rule of Lysanias. 

The district Abilene was so called from its chief town Abila; known 
also as Alila of Lysantas, to distinguish it from another Abila in Pe- 
raea (now Abil), situated between Gadara and Capitolias; see Polyb. 
5. 71. 2. Jos. B. J. 2. 18. 2. ib. 4.7.5. The Abila of Lysanias is 
marked by the geographer Ptolemy and the Itineraries as lying be- 
tween Heliopolis (Baalbek) and Damascus, on the eastern slope of 
Anti-Lebanon. This of course decides the general position of the 
district Abilene. The definite site of Abila we shall endeavor to as- 
certain further on. 

The eastern declivity of Anti-Lebanon is quite gradual; or, rather, 
this eastern side is characterized by successive lower ridges, with in- 
tervening open tracts or terraces, running parallel with its course, and 
presenting towards the east steep declivities and sometimes perpen- 
dicular precipices. The river Barada, the ancient Chrysorrhoas, the 
only important stream of Anti-Lebanon, rises high up in the moun- 
tain and flows by Damascus. In its course it breaks through no less 
than three such ridges ;—one below Zebediny; a second near el-Fi- 
jeh; and a third at Dummar.!' There are many villages along this 
stream, which are now comprised in the modern district of Zebedany. 
Others are more thinly scattered along the slope further south, and on 
the side of Jebel esh-Sheikh; after which succeeds the district of Bel- 
lan reaching to Baniés. These tracts would seem to have constituted 
the ancient tetrarchy of Abilene; bounded south by Gaulonitis ; east 
by the territory or plain of Damascus; and north by the more desert 
parts of Anti-Lebanon. 

Syria under the Romans and during the times of the New Testa- 
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ment, constituted an imperial province, subject to the direet control of 
the emperor; and was governed by a legate of his appointment with 
the title of pro-consul or pro-praetor.! But in Syria, along with this 
general pro-consular authority extending in a certain degree over the 
whole, the emperor not unfrequently bestowed particular districts up- 
on individuals, with the title of king, tetrarch, or the like; who thus 
held them as fiefs, and were dependent only on the emperor himself, and 
not upon the pro-consul; except as the latter chose or strove to exert 
an influence over them.? Such was the kingdom of Herod the Great, 
comprising Palestine and Idumea; and such, after his decease, were 
the tetrarchies of his sons Herod Antipas and Philip mentioned by 
Loke; Judea meantime being governed by a Roman pro-curator un- 
der the authority of the Syrian pro-consul. These fiefa were given 
out freely by the emperors to their favorites; and especially to the 
later Herods and Agrippas, the descendants of Herod the Great. 
Sach a fief too, apparently, was the Abilene of Lysanias. 

Two persons bearing the name of Lysanias are known in history in 
connection with Abilene; the first of whom only is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus. His father was Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus, who in the 
time of Pompey was lord of Chalcis (Suvacreveor Xadzidoc) under 
Mount Lebanon ; and he is likewise spoken of as a powerful and dan- 
gerous neighbor to Damascus; from which latter circumstance it may 
perhaps be inferred that his dominion extended also over Abilene 
quite to the territory of Damascus; Jos. Antt. 14.7.4; comp. 18. 16. 
3 and 14. 8.2. He was succeeded by his son Lysanias about B. C. 
40; Antt. 14, 18.3. B.J.1.18.1. But that this Lysanias had any- 
thing to do with Abilene, is nowhere affirmed; it may however be in- 
ferred as in the case of his father; and has usually been assumed on 
the strength of a notice more than half a century later, referring to 
Abilene as “ the tetrarehy of Lysanias ;” Antt. 19. 5. 1. ib. 20. 7. 1; 
comp. 18. 6.10. B.J.2.11.5. Through the intrigues of Cleopatra, 
Lysanias was put to death by Antony about B. C. 34; and a portion 
(xodla) of his domains was given over for a time to that princess; 
Antt. 15. 4.1. Dio Cass. 49. 82. Some years afterwards we find 
mention of a certain Zenodorus as having farmed the possessions (o/- 
xog) of Lysanias; Antt. 15. 10. 1. B. J. 1. 20.4. The same person 
held jurisdiction over Trachonitis, Auranitis and Batanea, as also over 
other smaller districts west of these; but having become implicated 
with robber-hordes in Trachonitis and elsewhere, Augustus about B. C, 
22 took from him those three districts, and gave them in charge to 
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Herod the Great, in order that he might extirpate the robbers; Antt. 
15. 10.1. A few years later, on the death of Zenodorus at Antioch, 
B. C. 19, Herod further received a large portion (sotgay ovx oliyns) 
of his remaining territories, viz. Ulatha, Paneas, and the region round 
about; Antt. 15. 10. 3. B. J. 1. 20. 4. Among the districts thus ac- 
quired by Herod the Great, there is however no mention nor sugges- 
tion of Abilene; though we may infer that Paneas had been connect- 
ed with it. | 

There is no further historical notice, which can be regarded as in 
any way relating to Abilene, until nearly fifty years later in the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius; when, as Luke informs us, “ Lysanias was 
the tetrarch of Abilene.” This was nearly sixty-five years after the 
murder of the former Lysanias, the only one named by Josephus. 
This notice of Luke is in fact the earliest mention extant of Abilene ; 
nor does Josephus speak of it as a tetrarchy or as belonging to Lysa- 
nias, until ten years afterwards. He then informs us that the empe- 
ror Caligula, in the first year of his reign (A. D. 38), gave to the 
elder Agrippa, the Herod of the book of Acts, the territory of his un- 
cle Philip, and added likewise Abilene under the name of the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias; Antt. 18. 6. 10; comp. B.J. 2. 9.6. These were con- 
firmed to Agrippa by the succeeding emperor Claudius, on his acces- 
sion in A. D. 41; who bestowed upon him also those parts of Judea 
and Samaria which had belonged to his grandfather Herod the Great. 
These last, the historian remarks, were granted to him as having upon 
them a sort of family claim; but the emperor gave him likewise 
‘* Abilene and all upon Mount Lebanon,” as districts belonging to him- 
self (&x ta» avcov nmoocetiPero); Antt. 19. 5.1. B.J.2.11.5. Af- 
ter the miserable death of Herod Agrippa at Caesarea (Acts 12: 21— 
28. Antt. 19. 8.2), Claudius in the thirteenth year of his reign grant- 
ed to the younger Agrippa, the son of Herod Agrippa, that portion of 
his father’s territories comprised in the former tetrarchy of Philip, and 
Abilene the tetrarchy of Lysanias; but took from him Chalcis, which 
he had held four years; Antt. 20. 7.1; comp. B. J. 2.12.1. This 
is the latest historical notice we have of the district Abilene. 

It thus appears, that Josephus nowhere speaks of Abilene in con- 
nection with the first Lysanias; nor indeed does he mention it at all, 
until ten years after the notice by Luke. When therefore the Jewish 
historian describes Abilene as the tetrarchy of Lysanias, it is perhaps 
more probable, that he refers to the more recent Lysanias, whom 
Luke expressly calls tetrarch, than that he should mean the former 
Lysanias, who had now been dead nearly seventy years, and who is 
nowhere even mentioned as a tetrarch nor in connection with Abilene. 
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Yet it is not an improbable inf@gence, as we have seen above, that 
Abilene did form part of the possessions of the first Lysanias, and also 
of his father Ptolemy. After the murder of Lysanias, and apparently 
during the minority of his children, his territories were farmed by Ze- 
nodorus, probably for the benefit of his family; for in no other way 
can we so well account for their being farmed at all. ‘The son of Ly- 
sanias, on reaching his majority, would naturally be reinstated in his 
father’s dominions ; and the second Lysanias may have been the son 
or grandson of the first. If a son, he must have been, when Luke 
wrote, not far from seventy years of age. His territories would seem 
to have reverted, after his decease, to the emperor; perhaps from 
failure of other heirs; and we find Caligula and Claudius bestowing 
them on Herod Agrippa as part of their own property. 

The preceding considerations and suggestions are all of them prob- 
able inferences from recorded facts; and they serve to remove all 
trace of the difficulties, which have been supposed to cluster around 
the passage in Luke. The mere silence of the Jewish historian as to 
the family succession in a small district out of Palestine, can, on no 
principle of historic evidence, have here any weight against the ex- 
press testimony of the Evangelist ; supported too, as it is, by other in- 
cidental facts narrated by the historian. 

Asia. The position of Abila, the chief town of Abilene, is defi- 
nitely given by ancient writers, as between Heliopolis (Baalbek) and 
Damascus. 

The geographer Ptolemy enumerates the several cities in this order : 
Heliopolis, Abila of Lysanias, Saana, Ina, Damascus. 

In the Synekdemos of Hierocles we find less definitely: Heltopoks, 
Abila, Palmyra. 

The Innerary of Antoninus, and also the Peutinger Tables, afford 
more specific notices : 


Tun. Anton? Tabula Peut? 
Heliopoli. Eliopoili. 
Abila. M. P. XxxXVIII. Abila. mM. Pp. XXXII. 
Damasco. M. P. XVIII. Damaasco. M. P. XVIII. 


From these notices it is apparent, that Abila was situated eighteen 
Roman miles from Damascus on the great road towards Baalbek; a 
distance which in the ascent of Anti-Lebanon is equivalent to about 


! Tuneraria, ed. Wesseling. p. 717.—Dr. Wilson in his ‘Lands of the Bible,’ IT. 


p- 874, quotes this passage incorrectly thus: Heliopolis, Abila, Damascus. 
2 Ed Wesseling. p. 198. See also p. 199, where there is a manifest error in 


transcription. 
3 Hd. Scheyb, Segm. IX. F. 
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eight hours in the usual mode of @fivel. At the present day, a course 
of about eight hours brings the traveller to the village called Suk 
Wady el-Barada.'! This place is situated on the north side of the 
Baradas, near the point where that river issues from the gorge by 
which it breaks down through the first ridge or offset of the mountain 
below the plain of Zebediny. This chasm is described as wild and 
highly picturesque; “it is very deep; and on each side are remains 
of ancient buildings and caves, the work of men’s hands.* The stream 
bas wrought itself a deep and narrow channel, sometimes only a few 
fathoms wide; and on the sides the naked limestone walls rise per- 
pendicularly to the height of several hundred feet. In this chasm, on 
both sides of the stream, and especially on the north side, where there 
is a huge acclivity of the rock of great height, are excavated many 
eepulchres; some of them with fine portals, and with steps leading up 
to the entrance. The ravine below is strown with broken columns 
and the remnants of walls. The whole aspect of the spot is that of 
the necropolis of an ancient adjacent city.$ 

In the neighboring village too, there are “evident remains of for- 
mer edifices. Slight modern houses are often raised on ancient mas- 
sive foundations. Well-squared stones, many of considerable size, lie 
about in all directions. On an elevated point, which commands a fine 
prospect down the valley, are fragments of large and small columns. 
A few broken shafts still retaining their position, prove by their situa- 
tion and magnitude, that they once belonged to an important strac- 
ture.”"4 

The road follows the river through the pass; and is in some parts 
hewn in the rock,—in three places, according to Pococke ; “first, for 
about twenty yards, the rock being about twenty feet high on each 
side; then for about forty yards, the rock being fifty feet high; the 
third passage is near the same length, but the rock is only ten feet in 
height.”5 Another traveller describes the road as divided “into two 
or three narrow passes, deeply cut through that part of the rocky sum- 
mit which is opposite to the necropolis. These deep tracks, that do 
not allow two horses to pass each other, make a sharp angle or two, 
as if to admit of being easily defended; and then unite, at some dis- 
tance beyond, into a road of ordinary width.”6 

All these circumstances serve to show conclusively, that here was 


' Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p.2. Wilson's Lands of the Bible, IT. p.370, $72. 
* Taunds in Bibl. Res. IIL. App. 146. 

*-Hogg’s Visit to Damascus, L. p. 296. Russegger’s Reisen, I. p. 722. 

* Hogg’s Visit, etc. L p. 299 sq. 

® Deacr. of the East, IL p. 115. * Hogg’s Visit, etc. L. p. 297. 
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the site of an ancient town of importance; and the specifications of 
the Itineraries show just as conclusively, that it was the Abila of Ly- 
sanias. Indeed it is surprising that a spot so very distinctly marked, 
and that too upon the great road from Damascus to the sea-coast, 
should have been lost sight of for so many centuries. Our surprise is 
increased, when we find that Abila long continued to be an episcopal 
city of Phenicia in Lebanon ; one of her bishops, Jordan, having beea 
present at the council of Chalcedon A. D. 451; and another, Alex- 
ander, being mentioned under the emperor Justin I, in A. D. 518.! 

On the opposite or south side of the Barada, a little further down, 
rises a high and steep hill, crowned by the ruins of an edifice known 
among the Arabs as the tomb of the prophet Abel (Neby Habil) ; 
where, they say, Cain buried the dead body of his brother. This 
tomb is mentioned by Gumpenberg and Radzivil, and perhaps by 
other travellers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But Maun- 
drell, in 1697, seems to have been the first to connect this name in 
any way with Abila; remarking simply, that it is “supposed to be 
the tomb of Abel, and to have given the adjacent country in old times 
the name of Abilene!”2 Now the converse of this is very probably 
true ; the name Abel ( Habil) being here nothing more than a popu- 
lar traditional reminiscence of the neighboring Abila. Pococke vie- 
ited the spot in the year 1738, and describes the building as “a most 
beautiful church uncovered ;” and, what is more to the purpose, he 
found there a Greek inscription upon a large stone fixed in the inside 
of the church, which seemed to be in verse, “and to run in the first 
person, beginning with the year, and afterwards making mention of 
Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene.” Pococke regards this inscription as 
a confirmation that Abila was near. In this he was correct. The 
church most probably was dependent on or connected with that city ; 
and thus acquired on the lips of an ignorant peasantry its present ap- 
pellation. 

Pococke heard of, but did not visit, the present village of Suk; 
“where,” he says, “as I was afterwards informed, there is an inscrip- 
tion on a stone near the river.”4 This is the earliest intimation of an 
inscription on the site of Abila. Nothing further was heard of it ua- 
til A. D. 1822; when the London Quarterly Review, in ita celebrated 
article on Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, in pointing out a groes 
blunder of that writer, held the following language: “ There is not, 
in fact, any position more certainly ascertained than that of Abila of 
Lysanias. It stood upon the river Barrady, on the road between Da- 


' Le Quien Oriens Christ. II. 843. * Journey, p. 180. 
3 Descr. of the East, II. p. 115, 116. * Ibid. IL p. 115. 
Vor. V. No. 17. 8 
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mascus and Baalbec, where its tombs are still to be seen; and Mr. 
Bankes has brought home a long inscription, (not observed by former 
travellers, ) copied from the face of a rock there, in which the Abile- 
nians record the making of a new road to their city.”1 Mr. Bankes 
has never published the inscription; and the above statement, as will 
be seen below, is not quite correct. Still, the notice was immediately 
referred to by Gesenius, and has ever since been regarded, as fixing 
the site of Abila.* 

Later inquiries have brought to light two inscriptions; of which 
only one makes mention of Abila. They were published by Letronne 
in the Journal des Savans for March 1827; but not having present 
access to that work, I am unable to say from whom he derived them. 
Thence they passed into Orelli’s work: Jnscr. Lat. select. Collectio, 
Nos. 4997, 4998. During the present year, copies of these and va- 
rious other inscriptions, taken by Dr. De Forest of the American 
Mission in Syria, have been transmitted by him to Prof. Salisbury of 
Yale College. The two in question have been examined, and the 
different copies collated by President Woolsey, who has kindly com- 
municated them to me, with his notes, for publication in connection 
with this article. The position of the inscriptions is described by Dr. 
De Forest as follows: “ At the village called Suk Wady el-Barada, 
and opposite the hill called Neby Habil, we examined inscriptions and 
tombe, broken columns, etc. The inscriptions are on the face of a 
rock, through which was cut a Roman road, high above the present 
path. They are quite distinct, except a few letters.” 

The letter of President Woolsey is here subjoined; and the notes 
which follow in marks of quotation are also by him. 


“ Yale College, Sept. 24, 1847. 

“ Dear Sir,—A few days ago, when you were in New Haven, we 
conversed, as you will recollect, concerning a few inscriptions copied 
[in May 1846] by Dr. De Forest of the Syrian Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board ; and not long since sent by that gentleman to Prof. Salis- 
bury. One of the inscriptions interested you, as being thought to 
point out the site of Abila of Lysanias; and you requested me to send 
you acopy. You will remember that I told you a copy had been 
published as early as in 1827 by Letronne, in the Journal des Savans 
for March ; whence it was transferred to Orelli’s well known collection. 


1 Quart. Rev. Vol. XX VI. No. 52. p. 388. 


? Gesen. Notes to Burckhardt’s Syria, I. p. 537. Hogg’s Visit to Damascus, I. 
p. 301. 


? Manuscr. Letter. See also Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, II. p. 373. 
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My attention was first called to this fact by Prof. Johnson of the New 
York University. I send you, however, Dr. De Forest’s copy, which 
differs in a few points from that which Letronne published; and sub- 
join some notes upon the discrepances between the two. 


Dr. De Forest. Orelli, No. 4997. 
IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS IMP. CAES. M. AVREL. ANTONINVS 
AVGARMENITACVSET AVG. ARMENIACVS ET 
FIMPCAESLAVRELIVERVSAYGAR IMP. CAES., L. AVREL. VERVS. AVG. AR 
MENLACVSVIAMFLVMINIS MENIACVS VIAM FLVMINIS 
VIABRVBTAMINTER VI ABRVPTAM INTERCISO 
MONTERESTITVRVNTPER MONTE RESTITVERVNT PER 
IVLVERVMLEGRPROVINC IVL. VERVM LEG. PR. PR. PROVINC 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM SVR. ETAMICVM SVVM 
INPENDIISABILENOR VM IMPENDIIS ABILENORVM 


‘““In the ¢htrd line Orelli’s copy denotes Aurelius by AVREL. not 
by AVRELI. and is no doubt right in this. 

“In the fifth line Orelli reads ABRVPTAM, which must be proba- 
bly a correction by the editor or copier of the barbarous ABRVBTAM. 
In the same line we find INTERCISO, perhaps as a restoration, but 
seemingly a necessary one. 

“In the sizth line, Dr. De Forest's RESTITVRVNT may be due 
to the stone-cutter. 

“In the seventh line, instead of LEGR, Orelli bas the reading 
LEG. PR. PR. but adds no explanation. This must be the true 
reading, and the words are in full: Legatum pro Praetore Provinctae 
Syriac. Comp. Orelli 8672, l. 7 Legato pro Praetore Provinciae Nu- 
midsae, written without abbreviation. 

“In the etghth line, Orelli has SVR. that is, V for Y. This would 
be old Latin, as is said by Conrad Schneider expressly of this word 
(Lat. Gr. I. 42); and therefore, for the time of the inscription, not so 
probable as SYR. 

“In the last line Dr. De Forest gives us INPENDIIS for 
IMPENDIIS, which may be the true spelling of the original stone. 
We find likewise INPIA for IMPIA, Orelli 4651; and by neglect 
of assimilation, INRITAS for IRRITAS, Orelli 3115.” 

In accordance with these remarks, it will be seen, that the copy of 
Orelli, as above given, is properly corrected and restored, excepting 
the SVR. of the last line. The inscription therefore, when fully writ- 
ten out, is as follows: | 


Thaperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus | Augustus Armeniacus e | /mperator 
Caesar Lucius Aurelius Verus Augustus Ar | meniacus viam fluminis ci abruptam in- 
terciso | monte restituerunt per | Julium Verum Legutum pro Praetore Provinciae | Sy- 
riae ef amicum suum | impendiis Abilenorum. 
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The second inscription, which is understood to be near the former, 
“ab altero latere” says Orelli, is as follows : 


Dr. De Forest. Orelli, No. 4998. 
PROSALVTE PRO SALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI IMP. AVG. ANTONI 
NIETVERIMVO NI ET VERIM. VO 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS LVSIVS MAXIMVS 
“ILEGXVIEP 1. LEG. F.F. 
OVIOPERIIN QVI OPERI IN 
STITVTVS STITIT V.S. 


“In the third line, Orelli exhibits VERI IM. VO; but this must 
be wrong. It cannot be Vert Imperatoris ; for it would be usage to 
write IMP before the name, not IM after it. M. is therefore here 
for Marcus. 

“In the fifth line the two copies differ very much. Orelli has 
1.LEG.F.F. The first mark, a T without the horizontal part on 
the right, he explains as standing for Zribunus ; but Dr. De Forest’s 
siglum is %, which often stands in inscriptions to denote Centurto. 
Next follows in Orelli LEG. F. F. that is, as he explains it, Legtonts 
Flavias Firmae. Dr. De Forest’s copy gives XVI. EP after LEG. 
It is worthy of remark, that if we suppose Dr. De Forest to have co- 
pied XVI. correctly, and then put F. F. in the place of EP. all will 
be clear. M. Volusius becomes a centurion of the sixteenth Legion 
Flavia Firma or Flavia Fidelis. By the former epithets this legion 
is designated in Orelli’s Inscr. 90 and 364; and by the latter in 8398. 

“In the stzth line Orelli has QVI for OVI, and no doubt correctly. 

“In the last line Orelli’s copy, with greater correctness, has 
INSTITIT V. S. i. e. perhaps: gui opert institit, voto suscepto.” 

Hence, the inscription written out in full, may be read as follows: 


Pro salute | Imperatorum Augustorum Antoni | ni et Veri Marcus Vo | lustus Mazxi- 
mus | Centurio Leyionis XVI Flaviae Firmae [Fidelis] | qui opert institit volo sus- 
cepto. 

Such are the inscriptions. The first thing that strikes us is the 
flourish of trumpets in the longer one in behalf of the emperors Anto- 
ninus and Verua and their Propraetor of Syria Julius Verus, at the 
expense of the Abilenians/ Another remark is, that the first inscrip- 
tion, of itself and apart from the remains, does not necessarily fix the 
site of Abila upon that spot. Had the inscription commemorative of 
a like cutting near the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, contained a similar 
clause relative to the inhabitants of Beirit, it would by no means fol- 
low that the ancient Berytus was situated at the mouth of the river 
Lycus. 
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The date of the inscriptions is fixed very nearly by the imperial 
title Armensacus, assumed on occasion of the triumph held by both 
emperors after the subjugation of Armenia by Verus. This triumph 
took place in A. D 166, and Verus died in A. D. 169. The first in- 
scription, at least, falls within this interval. 

A copy of the inscriptions was also communicated by Dr. De For- 
est to the Rev. Mr. Graham, Scottish Missionary in Damascus; by 
whom they were transmitted to the Rev. Dr Wilson, author of the 
“ Lands of the Bible” ; in which work they appear in a corrected form, 
though not collated with the copy of Orelli. The main differences 
are the following. The seventh line of the first inscription is made 
to read: LEG. PR. PROVINC, that is, PR. for proconsul evident- 
ly by conjecture. Again, the fifth line of the second inscription reads 
LEG. XVI. F. F, the siglum, 1 being omitted; while in the sixth 
and seventh lines the readings OVI and INSTITVTVS are retained. 
In this inscription also the lines are differently divided. Dr Wilson, 
who himself passed that way, “did not stop to examine the tombs, or 
aqueducts, or ruins which he observed from the road at the Suk Wady 
el- Barada.’”"! 

It is proper to state, that there is some confusion among travellers 
in respect to the name of the village which now occupies the site of 
Abila. The best authorities give it as above es-Sik Wady el-Bara- 
da, i. e. the Market of Wady el-Barada. But Burckhardt, usually a 
good authority, calls this place simply es-Sak ; and gives the name of 
Suk Barada to a village an hour and a quarter further down the river. 
Half an hour below Huseiniyeh, apparently the Faris Zeid of Mr. 
Smith’s lists and the El-Ekfaire el-Feite of Buckingham.? Burckhardt 
himself remarks, that “‘ Sik (market) is an appellation often added to 
villages which have periodical markets;” and his error (for such it 
seems to be) probably arose from this circumstance. It is true that 
G. Robinson and Russegger both speak of such a lower village Sik 
Barada ;3 but their whole context shows that they were merely writ- 
ing out from Burckhardt (the latter perhaps also from Berghaus’ Map) ; 
and not from any notes or observations of theirown. The same is 
the case with the Itinerary of Berggren, appended to his Travels in 
the Swedish original.‘ 


' Lands of the Bible, II. p. 373, 374. 
* Barckh. Travels in Syr. p. 2. Bibl. Res. in Pal. III. App. p. 147. Buckingh. 
Arab tribes, p. 389. 
3G. Robinson’ Travels, etc. II. p. 113. Russegger’s Reisen, I. p. 723. 
4 Resor, etc. IIL. Itin. p. 39. 
ge 
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P. 8. This article was already completed, as above, when I found, 
in the recent work of Krafft on the Topography of Jerusalem,! another 
copy of the inscriptions in question, made by that writer in 1845; ac- 
companied by a somewhat more definite account of the spot where 
they are found. 

According to this account in passing down from Zebedany, before the 
traveller issues from the narrow gorge as he approaches the village Sik 
Wady el-Barada, there is near the bridge and high up on the northern 
declivity a portion of the rock hewn to an inclined surface, sixty paces 
long, upon which the inscriptions are found, each of them twice. 
.-. Still higher on the mountain is a channel cut through the rock for 
‘the water,—an immense Roman work, which protected this impor- 
tant road to Damascus from any farther fall of the mountain. 4 little 
below this, towards the village, and in the same northern mountain, 
is an ancient necropolis, and several sepulchres with well executed 
sculptures. ° 

Of the larger inscription Krafft gives only one copy; and this 18 
identical with that of Orelli as above given, except that in the last 
line but one it reads SYR instead of the SVR of Orelli. This ac- 
cords with the suggestion of President Woolsey. 

Of the other inscription Krafft gives both copies, as follows : 


PROSALVTE PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI IMPAVGANTO 
NIETVERIMVO NINIETVERI 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS MVOLVSVSI 
aLEGXVI FF MAXIMVS= 
QVIOPEREIN LEGXVIFFQVI 
STITITV.S. OPERIINSTITVS 


These two copies of the same inscription vary in respect to the di- 
vision of the lines; and also in some points near the close; e. g. 
OPERE for OPERI. They show that the stone-cutter did not al- 
ways do his work accurately. They thus serve to correct and eluci- 
date each other; and further, they confirm in every particular the 
suggestions of President Woolsey, in his notes. In beth the inscrip- 
tions therefore, the readings proposed by him turn out to be the true 
and actual readings of the inscriptions themselves. 


IL CHaccis. 


The city and district of Chalcis is not indeed referred to in Scrip- 
ture; but it was held by some of Herod’s descendants, one of whom 


' Die Topographic Jerusalem, von W. Krafft, Bonn 1846, p. 269. 
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at least is mentioned in the book of Acts. It has sometimes been re- 
garded as identical with the Chalcis situated a few miles south of 
Aleppo, and now called Kinneserin.! Reland pointed out the distine- 
tion ; but did not dwell upon it.2 

Josephus relates that Pempey, marching southwards from his win- 
ter-quarters probably at or near Antioch, about the year 63 before 
Christ, razed the citadel in Apamea on the Orontes; passed through 
the cities Heliopolis (Baalbek) and Chalets ; and crossing the moun- 
tain which shuts in Coele-Syria, proceeded from Pella to Damascus, 
Antt. 14.3.2. Of this city and district Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus 
(already mentioned above) was then lord; and Josephus expressly 
describes it as under Mount Lebanon; Antt. 14.7. 4. B. J. 1. 9. 2. 
He was succeeded by his son, the first Lysanias; whose possessions 
after his murder by Antony, were farmed by Zenodorus, as above re- 
lated. Many years later, A. D. 41, Claudius in the first year of his 
reign, bestowed Chalcis on Herod, a brother of the elder [Herod] 
Agrippa; and gave him also the oversight of the temple at Jeruss- 
fem, and the right of appointing the high-priests; Antt. 19. 5. 1. ib. 
19. 8. 1. 3. ib. 20.1.3. After his death about A. D. 48, Chalcis 
went to his nephew, the younger Agrippa, mentioned in the book of 
Acts; B. 2.J. 12.1. He heldit four years, and was then transferred, 
with the title of king, to the provinces formerly held by Philip, his 
father’s uncle, and afterwards by his father, viz. Batanea, Trachoni- 
tis, Abilene, and others; Antt. 20. 7. 1. 

All these notices show very definitely, that the Chalcis in question 
was situated in the Buka’a, probably somewhere south of Ba’albek. 
The valley has never yet been examined with any reference to the site 
of this city. When this shall have been done, it is not impossible but 
that its position may be recovered, perhaps at Zahlah, which must al- 
ways have been a point of importance; perhaps at Majdel Anjar, 
where Abuifeda speaks of great ruins of hewn stones.3 The district 
of Chalcis appears to have extended arourd or across the northern 
ead of Lebanon to the sea; for Josephus speaks also of Arka as pep- 
taining to the dominions of Agrippa; B. J. 7. 5. 1. 


III. Great INscrievion aT APAMEA. 
Along with the inscriptions at Abila, as mentioned above, Dr. De 
Forest sent home aleo copies of several others found in northern Syria. 
These ave quite fragmentary, and consist mostly of passages of Sorip- 


‘ Cellarius Notit. Orb. IT. p. 363, 364. * Palaest. p. 315 sq. 
3 Tab. Syr. ed Koehler, p. 20. Bibl. Res. in Palest. III. App. p. 142. 
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tare. The longest of them all is the one brought from Apamea, 
which is sufficiently defaced. It is found “in a tower in the wall of 
Kwl’at el-Medik, near the ruins of ancient Apamea. Above the in- 
acription is a small figure now nearly obliterated, on whose right is a 
large M, and then the following inscription.” 


SEPTMIOZENO..STRATO 
L..EC...PART...EVERIM 


POSTERI-YIX M NLI-III 
MLITVVITA MVXXILELM 
MAXIMVSDDERES---- 
IANVS-EC ATAR-- 
B M P 


The note of President Woolsey on the above, is as follows : 

“I¢ is probable that a skilful and practised hand may restore this 
inscription. In the second line, if we read EG for EC, and AN foe 
M at the end, mention is made of a Parthian and Severian legion. 
Several legions bore these titles. Thus a first legion is called Par- 
thica Phillipiana in inscriptions ; and a third, Parthica simply. A 
first and several others are named after Severus. 

“In the fourth line, ‘vixit ann. L. I. [menses] III.,’ seems plain.— 
In the sixth, “‘maximo desiderio suorum,” a common formula, occurs 
to mind, without seeming to suit the connection. 

« The seventh line seems to contain,the name of some one, perhaps a 
fellow-soldier, (EC being part of LEG,) who ie the inscription,— 
bene merents posust.” 


TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 


Since the two articles on this subject in the numbers of this work 
for August and November 1846, no great change has taken place in 
the position of the question. Those articles have been translated into 
German, and published at Halle, under the supervision of Prof. Ro- 
diger. The work of Krafft above alluded to, was published nearly 
simultaneously with the original articles ; but, as is remarked by Ro- 
diger in his introduction, “ it follows in general so closely the results 
of Williams, as not to vary essentially the position of the controveray.” 

The author of that work has at last satisfied Asmself on various im- 
portant points. Thus he says (p. i), “‘ The question as to the situa- 
tion of the hill Akra may now be regarded as at an end;” and again 
(p. vii), “ In respect to the hill Golgotha, the identity of the same with 
the spot designated by ecclesiastical tradition, can no longer be doubt- 
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ed.” Whether he will be able equally to remove all doubt from other 
minds, remains to be seen. The following may serve to give the 
reader a general idea of his accuracy and trust-worthiness. 

In his preface (p. ix), he speaks of having found the sites of thirty 
ancient places, not before discovered ; and he proceeds to describe two 
of them, At and Gibeah, as follows: “ We found the ruins [of Ai], 
called by the Arabs Medinet Chat, not quite an hour eastward of Jaba 
(Gibeah of Saul) upon a hill above the declivity of Wady es-Suwei- 
nit. Half an hour further east, where the Suweinit unites with Wady 
Fa’rah, we came upon the ruins of Gibeah of Benjamin, called by the 
Arabs Gobah.” Now the distance thus assigned between Ai and 
Bethel is not less than eight miles in a straight line, and much further 
by any possible road; whereas it appears from Josh. 8: 12, and still 
more from vv. 16, 17, that Ai and Bethel were at least not very far 
apart from each other. Again this writer, for the first time, makes a 
distinction between Gibeah of Benjamin and Gibeah of Saul; find- 
ing the latter at Jeba (the true Geba), and the former an hour and a 
half further east. But this distinction is unfounded, and his positions 
are both wrong; for the Gibeah of Saul and of Benjamin are obvi- 
ously one and the same place; and as may be demonstrably shown 
from Josephus, that place was situated at the hill Zuletl el-Ful near 
the great road some three miles north of Jerusalem. See Jos. B. J. 
5. 2. 1. Biblioth. Sac. Aug. 1844, p. 598 sq. 

Another beautiful volume on Jerusalem has been issued by James 
Ferguson, Esq.' It is the object of the author, on architectural 
grounds, to maintain the position that the present mosk of Omar, es- 
Sukrah, is the original church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by Con- 
stantine. 

The main object of the present notice, ia to introduce to the reader 
the following letter from the Rev. George B. Whiting, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in Syria. Mr. Whiting, it may be 
remembered, was for several years a resident in the Holy City; and 
to his kindness and minute information I was very greatly indebted 
during my visit there in 1838. In his present visit he was accom- 
panied by the late Prof. Fiske of Amherst College, a man of strong 
powers of mind and keen observation, who died during the visit and 
found his last resting-place on Mount Zion. He was a man of God; 
and I mourn in him the friend of many years. 

It may be proper to remark, that the alleged remains of antiquity 
along the west side of the street of the Bazaars, are likewise rejected 
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by Krafft; who nevertheless regards the second wall as having run 
along that street. 


“ Abeth, Mount Lebanon, 22d August, 1847. 

‘My Dear Siz :—A few months ago I read with deep interest, and 
I may add with entire satisfaction, your two articles in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra on the Topography of Jerusalem. Being then about to revisit 
the Holy City, I resolved to examine anew some points on which 
much stress is laid by Mr. Williams, in his attempt to overthrow the 
position maintained in the Biblical Researches, in respect to the Ty- 
ropeon valley, and the course of the Second Wall. 

“One of these points, and perhaps the most plausible one in Mr. 
Williams’s argument, is the alleged fact, that along the street running 
eastward from the Jaffa gate, at the northern base of Mount Zion, 
where you find the commencement of the Tyropcon, there are no 
traces of avalley to be found; and that the street called ‘ Harat 
en-Nusara,’ or Christian street, which leads out of the street last 
named towards the north, is perfectly level. Now, it must be conceded 
that this ‘ Christian street’ is, at the point where it leaves the other 
(the Jaffa-gate street), nearly or quite level; and yet as you go north- 
ward there certainly is a gradual ascent, through almost the whole 
length of the street. And if, as you suggest, the course of the street 
were turned a few points westward, the ascent would be more rapid. 

“ But a more conclusive answer to the argument of Mr. W., is the 
fact, also suggested by you, that there is undoubtedly a large accumu- 
lation of rubbish, all along the northern base of Mount Zion, by which 
the old valley has been filled up. This fact is not only rendered ex- 
tremely probable by the existence of a great depth of rubbish and old 
buildings on all the northern parts of Zion, as was found to be the case 
in digging for the foundations of the English Church, and for those of 
the barracks erected by Ibrahim Pasha; but it is now proved by ex- 
eavations actually made at different points in the valley itself. So 
that the argument upon the present level appearance of the ground 
in question, is literally an argument resting upon rubbish. It has no 
solid foundation. 

“ But I am detaining you too long from the information which it is 
the object of this letter to communicate, and which clearly establishes 
the important fact in question. While walking in company with the 
late Prof. Fiske, through the enclosure once occupied by the great 
palace or hospital of the Knights of St. John, our attention was ar- 
rested by a large heap of rubbish freshly thrown up, lying near by the 
Kittle Greek church in the south-west corner of the enclosure. On en- 
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tering the yard of this church, we found people digging for foundations 
on which to erect additional buildings. They had already excavated 
to the depth of some fifteen or twenty feet (as we estimated), through 
nothing bat rubbish, and had just then come upon the top of a vaulted 
reom, the depth of which could not yet be seen. The men said it 
was understood there was an ancient chapel there, long since buried 
beneath the ruins and rubbish of other buildings. Whether the 
vaaited room, the top of which we saw, was the said chapel or not, 
or whether it belonged to the first, or the second, or the third story 
of a structare long since buried and lost, we of course could not tell. 
But supposing it to have been on the first or lower story, the original 
foundations must have been at least thirty or forty feet below the 
present surface. They may have been much deeper than that. Now, 
this spot is within a few yards of the ‘Jaffa-gate’ street—precisely where, 
on your theory, we should look for the Tyropceon valley filled up 
with rubbish. I need not tell you how much we were interested in 
this discovery; which we instantly resolved to make you acquainted 
with. 

“ T proceed to mention another fact of the same sort. On this same 
‘ Jaffa-gate’ street, at a point further up towards the gate, a large new 
building has lately been erected. It stands opposite the castle on the 
corner of the street leading north from the main street towards the 
Latin convent. Of course then, this building stands directly over the 
bed of your Tyropeon Valley; and here also we should look fora 
considerable accumulation of rubbish. I inquired of a European mer- 
chant, who occupies a part of the building, and who said he was pres- 
ent when it was erected, whether in digging to lay the foundations, 
much depth of rubbish was found? ‘A very great depth,’ he replied. 
‘ How deep do you think the excavations were?” ‘O, I don’t know,’ 
he said, ‘ but very deep. Look at the height of that castle wall; the 
depth of our excavations was equal to that.’ The part of the castle 
wall to which he pointed, cannot be less than forty or fifty feet high. 
¢ Are you sure,’ I said, ‘your foundations were so deep?” ‘ Yes,’ he 
answered with confidence, ‘quite as deep as the height of that wall.’ 

‘Our English friends in Jerusalem, like ourselves, were much in- 
terested in these facts; and regarded them as proving beyond all con- 
troversy, that there was formerly a deep valley or ravine along the 
course of this street. And it seems to me, that no unbiassed mind 
can doubt, after reading your very lucid reply to Williams and Schultz, 
that that valley was the Tyropeon. 

“The new building above referred to, is perhaps not more than 100 
or 150 yards from the Jaffa gate. Is it not probable that the valley 
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originally extended quite through to the valley of Hinnom, leaving 
Mount Zion entirely surrounded by the two valleys ? 

‘‘ Much has been said by Mr. Williams and others, about some sup- 
posed ancient remains, near the corner formed by the Jaffa-gate street 
and the street running north through the Bazaars; as also about 
@ supposed ‘ Pier of an ancient gateway, in the open grounds on 
the west of the Bazaars. Both of these points I took some pains 
to examine, in company with Prof. Fiske. The remains first men- 
tioned, are nothing more nor less than a square corner, in a good state 
of preservation, of the celebrated palace of the Knights of St. John. 
You may recollect a row of arches, almost entire, along the north side 
of this Jaffa-gate street, extending from near the Bazaars, almost up to 
the ‘ Christian Street.’ This row of arches, I believe it is on all hands 
admitted, belongs to the Crusades, and evidently formed the south 
basement of the great palace of the Knights. The square corner al- 
luded to, is a continuation or more correctly, the termination of this 
row of arches. It is exactly on a line with them, and built in the very 
same style, the stones being of the same shape and size with those of 
the arches and buttresses. 

“Looking northward from this corner of the old palace, we noticed, 
exactly on a line with the eastern face of it, and about midway between 
it and the north side of the palace enclosure, Mr. Williams’s ‘ pier of 
@ gateway,’ which he says is, in its style of architecture, different from 
anything he had seen in Jerusalem, and, as he thinks, of high antiqui- 
ty. Now, if Mr. W. had carefully compared this relic with the row 
of arches above-mentioned, he would have found that the style of ar- 
chitecture is precisely the same in both. Even the shape and dimen- 
sions of the stones are the same in both. The stones are mostly of an 
oblong form, three or four feet in length, as I should think, and perhaps a 
little less than two feet in breadth and thickness. And further, if he had 
looked from the top of the corner, already described, across the open 
ground to this ‘pier of a gateway,’ he would have been satisfied that both 
the ‘pier’ and the ‘corner,’ are part and parcel of one and the same build- 
ing, and that the old palace of the Knights of St.John. Ithink you have 
suggested in your review, that this was one of the gates of the said palace ; 
and it seems to me that no one, who carefully compares the several re- 
mains now alluded to, can doubt for a moment that such is the fact. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with great respect, 
Most truly yours, 
G. B. Warrine. 

«Pp, §.—Mr. Smith lent me the sheets of your article, and I left 
them with Dr. McGowan, of Jerusalem, for the edification of travel- 
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lers. Dr. M. is much interested in the sabject ; is quite convinced of 
the correctness of your views, and has promised to keep an eye upon 
those excavations, and any others that may be made, and to commu- 
nicate to me anything interesting that he may discover. co 
Rey. Dr. RoBINsoN.” oo 


ARTICLE V. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ARGUMENT IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. 


By Prof. H. B. Hackett, Newton Theol. Institution. 


THE epistle to the Galatians is one of the most argumentative of 
all the New Testament epistles; both in this respect and in point of 
doctrinal importance, it stands confessedly next to the epistles to the 
Romans and the Hebrews. The following is an attempt to exhibit 
with conciseness a logical outline of the contents of this epistle. It 
will be perceived that in two or three instances the course of thought 
as developed here, is founded on passages which are controverted, and 
which some might choose to understand differently ;1 but for the moet 
part, the nerve of the argument will be found to be contained in ex- 
pressions which by general consent admit of only one explanation. 


The general object of the epistle was to arrest the progress of the 
false sentiments respecting the mode of acceptance with God, which 
the Judaizing errorists were spreading in the Galatian churches, and 
to bring back the Galatians to their original dependence on Christ as 
the only foundation of their hope of salvation. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object, the writer adapting himself to the course pursued 
by his opponents aims, first, to establish his claim to a full equality as 
an apostle with the other acknowledged apostles of our Lord; second, 
to explain and confirm the true doctrine of justification by grace alone 
in opposition to that of works; and, finally, to administer such coun- 
sels and reproofs as the moral condition of the Galatians required. 
Of these three parts into which the epistle divides itself, the first may 
be termed apologetic, including the first two chapters, the second doc- 
trinal or dogmatic, including the third and fourth chapters, and the 


? This remark applies, however, almost exelusively to 3:19. 5: 11. 
Vot. V. No. 17. 9 
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third practical, embracing the two remaining chapters. These three 
divisions follow each other in strict logical order. The first is neces- 
sary to the second, since without an admission of the writer’s apos- 
tolic authority, his subsequent exposition of the way of salvation 
would have possessed the weight only of an ordinary human opinion, 
instead of being as it now is, authoritative and final; and since, on the 
other hand, the great peculiarity of the plan of salvation on which he 
insists is its opposition to the system of law or works, the third part 
becomes obviously a necessary complement to the second. Those 
who profess to rely on this method of justification, are to avoid the 
error of supposing that because they are separated from the law as a 
source of merit, they are released from it also as a rule for the govern- 
ment of their lives. 

A more particular analysis of the course of thought is as follows. 
In the introduction, Paul asserts in the strongest manner, the divine 
origin of his apostleship, and his appointment to it without any human 
intervention, and invokes on the Galatians the usual benediction from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. In this connection he 
brings incidentally into view the sacrifice and death of Christ as the 
means of human salvation, and thus announces the great theme of the 
epistle at the outset, 1: 1—5. 

He then proceeds to express his astonishment at the sudden defec- 
tion of the Galatians from the truth, characterizes the error which 
they had embraced, or were in danger of embracing, as an utter and 
fatal perversion of the gospel, and in the most emphatic terms pro- 
nounces the conduct of those, who had persuaded them to this course, 
to be deserving of the severest reprobation and punishment. The 
plan of salvation as preached by himself, was so certainly and unalter- 
ably the only possible way of salvation, that any different system 
though taught by an angel from heaven, must be rejected, at once, as 
false merely on the ground of such difference, 1: 6—10. 

In vindication of the right, thus asserted, to declare as an infallible 
teacher what the truth is, Paul enters next upon an argument to show, 
first, that he had received his doctrine as to the mode of salvation, not 
from any human teaching but by direct revelation; and, second, that 
this doctrine thus communicated to him, was demonstrated to be true 
by a consideration of its own nature, its effects, its harmony with 
Scripture, its attestation by miracles and other similar evidences. 

First; his knowledge of the gospel is proved to have been not of 
human but divine origin, negatively by the fact that immediately on 
his conversion, he entered on the full exercise of his office as an apos- 
tle without any consultation with human advisers, 1: 11—17; that he 
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preached the gospel for years without any intercourse or even personal 
acquaintance with the apostles, and that when at length he went to 
Jerusalem and saw some of their number, it was a visit of friendship 
merely, and had no relation whatever to his attainment of a fuller 
knowledge of the Christian doctrines, 1: 18—24. Again, the same 
thing is proved affirmatively, by the fact that on his coming at a later 
period into fuller connection with the apostles, his views of truth were 
sanctioned by them as perfectly coincident with theirs, who had been 
taught personally by our Lord, 2: 1—6; that he was recognized by 
them, as standing in all respects, officially, on a level with themselves, 2: 
7—10; and that so far from having ever acted in eubordination to them, 
or having acknowledged any dependence on them, he had on a memo- 
rable occasion, at Antioch, opposed the very chief of them, viz. Peter, 
reproving him, publicly and to his face, for having practically abandon- 
ed the great principle of justification by faith alone, inasmuch as he had 
timidly concealed for a time his real convictions, and acted as if Jew- 
ish rites must be superadded to faith in Christ as essential to salvation, 
2:11—21. In confirmation of these statements, Paul presents a brief 
outline of his well known history, adapted to show that he could have 
become such as he was and that he was in fact such as he claimed to 
be, in consequence only of having been appointed to his work by God 
himeelf, and qualified for it by endowments received immediately from 
him. 


Having thus, in the first two chapters, vindicated his authority as 
an apostle, or in other words, shown that the gospel which he preach- 
ed must be true, because be was taught it by direct revelation, Paul 
proceeds, in the next place, to argue the truth of the gospel from a 
consideration of the system, both as viewed in itself and as attested by 
the appropriate external marks of its divine character. A summary 
of the argument as developed in this connection, is the following. 
The gratuitous system of justification as contained in the gospel, must 
be the true one in opposition to that of merit or works, first, because 
the Holy Spirit accompanies its reception as a witness that those who 
embrace it, are adopted as the children of God, 3: 2—4; second, be- | 
cause it has been sanctioned by miracles, 3: 5; third, because it ac- 
cords with the manner in which Abraham was justified, 3: 6, 7; 
fourth, because it fulfils the predictions of the Old Testament, in which 
it was foretold that Christ was to be the medium through which spirit- 
ual blessings should be conferred on mankind, 3: 8, 9; and fifth, be- 
cause it is the only system adapted to men as sinners. In confirma- 
tion of the last point it is shown, that, on the ground of obedience jus- 
tification is impossible, because the obedience which the law demands, 
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must be perfect; and as no individual renders this, it is evident that 
as many as are of the law, are under a curse. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, Christ gave himself as a ransom to redeem us from 
the curse of the law, being made himself a curse for us and thus pro- 
viding a way of salvation which is applicable to all, Gentiles as well 
as Jews, on condition of faith, 3: 10—17. 

The objection which might be urged against a part of the above 
reasoning, that the legal economy as established by Moses having 
been given subsequently to the time of Abraham, had placed men on 
a different footing in regard to the attainment of apiritual blessings, is 
answered by saying that the supposition is forbidden by the character 
of God. Even human contracts, when once ratified, remain binding 
on the parties, and nothing at variance with the original stipulations 
may afterwards be added to them. In justifying Abraham by faith, 
God entered into a virtual engagement to bestow the heavenly inherit- 
ance, always and only, on the same condition ; and the giving of the 
law, therefore, which was a subsequent transaction, could not have 
annulled the promise in this respect, 8: 15—18. 

But if the law have no value as a means of enabling us to establish 
a claim to the divine favor, of what advantage is it, the objector de- 
mands, 3:19. In reply to this question, the apostle explains the 
great object of law to be, to prepare men for the reception of the gos- 
pel by awakening them to a consciousness of their sins and convincing 
them of their need of the deliverance from guilt and condemnation, 
which the redemption of Christ affords, 8: 20-22. We may suppose 
that while Paul would describe this as the office of law in general and 
one, therefore, which it is adapted still to perform as a means of bring- 
ing men to Christ, he means to affirm it here more especially of the 
Mosaic economy, that great embodiment of the legal principle, which 
was established to prepare the way for another and better system ; 
and then as to its outward forms, its rites and symbols, was destined 
to come to an end, 3: 23—25. Under this more perfect system which 
ig realized in Christ, those who were only the natural descendants of 
Abraham, become by faith his spiritual seed; those who were servants 
groaning under the bondage of sin and the law, become free, 3: 26— 
29. Those who were children in a state of minority and pupilage, 
are advanced to the dignity of sons and heirs of God, and receive the 
seal of their adoption as such in the presence of the Spirit of God in 
their hearts, 4: 1—7. 

In view of this superiority of the Christian dispensation to the Jew- 
ish, Paul then remonstrates with the Galatians on their folly and in- 
gratitude in turning back to the beggarly elements of the latter, 4: 8 
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—11. He adds his most earnest entreaty that they would return and 
trust again with him in Christ; he atrengthens this appeal by a touch- 
ing allusion to their former affection for him, and distinctly apprises 
them that in becoming alienated from him they had been made the 
dupes of artful men, whose pretended zeal for the law originated in 
the most interested and unworthy motives, 4: 12—20. 

This second part of the discussion he closes, by employing the his- 
tory of Abraham and his family as an allegory or illustration of the 
two systems which he has been considering. The points of compari- 
son which are suggested here, are such as these. Judaism or the legal 
system, of which Ishmael who was of servile origin, may be considered 
as a type, imposes a spiritual bondage on those who adhere to it; 
whereas Christianity which is a free dispensation and hence fitly rep- 
resented by Isaac, the son of a free woman, liberates men from their 
bondage and makes them the children of God. Again, as Ishmael 
was born in a mere natural way, so the Jews are a mere natural seed ; 
but Christians, who obtain justification in conformity with the promise 
made to Abraham, are the true promised seed, even as Isaac was. 
Farther, as of old Ishmael persecuted Isaac, the child of promise, so 
it is not to be accounted strange that under the gospel the natural 
seed, that is, the Jews, should persecute the spiritual seed, that is, 
Christians. And, finally, as Isaac was acknowledged as the true heir 
but Ishmael was set aside, so must it be as to the difference which 
exists between Jews and believers; the former, or in other words, 
those who depend on their own merit for obtaining the favor of God, 
will be rejected, while those who seek it by faith, shall realize the 
blessing, 4:21—31. By means of this illustration, which was intend- 
ed not so much to convince the understanding as to impress the mem- 
ory, the apostle skilfully recapitulates the prominent doctrinal ideas of 
the epistle, and at the same time leaves them so associated in the 
minds of the Galatians with a familiar and striking portion of sacred 
history, that they could never have been easily forgotten. & 

The practical part of the epistle then follows. The apostle here 
exhorts the Galatians to maintain their liberty in Christ, because the 
surrender of it would deprive them of all benefit from the gospel and 
render them debtors to keep the whole law in order to be saved, 5: 
1—6. He reminds them of the sad contrast between their present 
state and the commencement of their Christian career, and desires 
that they might be restored to the condition which they had left, even 
though the formal excision of those who had misled them, might be 
necessary for this purpose, 5: 7—12. He then turns to warn them 
against an abuse of their Christian liberty, enjoins upon them an ob- 
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servance of the law as a rule of daty, the essence of which is love, and 
whose requirement in this respect they would be enabled to fulfil by 
following the dictates of the Spirit, 5: 18—18. To enable them to 
judge whether they are actuated by the Spirit or an opposite prinej- 
ple, he enumerates, first, some of the works of the flesh, and then, the 
characteristic fruite of the Spirit, 5: 19—26. 

He adds, in the last chapter, several general directions, such as re- 
late, for example, to the spirit with which Christians should admonish 
those who fall into sin, the patience which they should exhibit towards 
each others’ faults, the duty of providing for the wants of Christian 
teachers, and in short, performing unweariedly every good work with 
the assurance that in due time they should have their reward, 6: 1— 
10. He warns them once more against the sinister designs of those 
who were so earnest for circumcision, holds up to their view again 
the cross of Christ as that alone in which men should glory, and closes 
with a prayer for them as those whom he would still regard as breth- 
ren, 6: 11—18. 


ARTICLE VI. 
RECENT WORKS IN METAPHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By Noah Porter, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, Yale College. 


An Historical aud Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the nineteenth century. By J. D. Morell, A. M. In 2 vols. 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged. London: John Johnstone 26 
Paternoster Row, and 15 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 1847. 

Thyme Work. New York and Pittaburg: Robert Carter. 1847. 

The Works of Thomas Reid, D. D. Now fully collected with selec- 
tions from his unpublished Letters. Preface, notes and supplemen- 
tary dissertations by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Advocate, ete. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Text collated and revised; useful distinctions inserted; leading 
words and propositions marked out; allusions indicated; quotations 
Jilled up. Prefixed, Stewarts account of the Life and Writings of 
Reid ; with Notes by the editor. Obptous indices subjoined. 1 vol- 
ume (incomplete), pp. 914. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart and 
Co. London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 1846. 
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Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques par une société de profes- 
seurs et de savants. (8 Livraisons 4 volumes grand in 8vo.) Pa- 
ris Chez L. Hachette and Compagnie. 1846, 7. 


Tue three works of which we have given the titles, are all of them 
of great interest to students of metaphysical or ‘speculative’ science. 
The first two eepecially deserve notice, as marking a new point in the 
history of the sciences in Great Britain. For they are fitted to wipe 
away the double reproach which has rested upon English students up 
to the present time, that they either did not: care to acquaint them- 
selves with the speculations of the continental philosophers, or were in- 
competent to appreciate and criticise them. The publication of Mo- 
rell’s History and the favor with which it has been received effec- 
tually refutes the first reproach ; and an attentive study of the second 
work will dissipate, if it does not demolish, the other. The third 
work is too valuable for the American student not to deserve a friendly 
recognition. 

The history of Morell is published in two handsome 8vo. volumes. 
It has passed to its second edition, which has received additions im- 
portant in their extent and value. The author, as we are informed, 
is yet a young man who has devoted the beginnings of his manhood 
principally to metaphysical studies, and hopes to make these studies 
the occupation of his life. He has studied in the schools of Scotland, 
of Germany and of France, and has had the means of fully acquaint- 
ing himself with the philosophers of the continent, not merely by read- 
ing their writings, but by hearing them in their lecture-rooms, and by 
mingling in their circles. These advantages he seems to have used 
with great diligence, and with an honest and impartial spirit. His 
work shows him to be a candid and truth-loving man, who aims to be 
unbiassed by any prejudices except an honorable attachment to the 
truth as distinguished from error, to science as opposed to scepticism, 
and to faith in that which is immortal and spiritual as contrastg@ with 
that which is earthly and sensual. His mind is clear, comprehensive 
and just, and his style is natural, graceful and easy. If there be any 
defects worth naming, they are that his intellect though superior does 
not evinee the highest vigor and acuteness, and that his style lacks 
closeness, energy and point. 

In the preface to the first edition, the author has given some account 
of his own philosophical studies and of the history of his opinions, as 
the most ready explanation of his object in preparing the work, and 
also of the character of the work itself, as indicated by the purpose for 
whieh it was written. He tells us that at first he stadied Locke with 
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interest but without entire satisfaction, that he next read Brown and 
became an enthusiastic admirer and disciple of his system; he then 
went to Glasgow, and then his admiration for Brown began to abate 
and his esteem for Reid to rise. He then studied Kant’s “ Critique 
of Pure Reason” and some other works, but with the very common 
results of the student of German philosophy, of being unable to find a 
place for the “barbarous science” among the conclusions and methods 
of the philosophy with which he was already familiar. For the pur- 
pose of being relieved from this difficulty, or to find the clue by which 
the mystery of these writers could be explained, he very wisely went 
to Germany and there studied, as well as heard Fichte and Brandis 
[ Braniss ] lecture in the class-room. Here he was not entirely satis- 
fied, for as it would seem he did not find the way to connect his new 
with his old philosophy, or to translate the new thoughts and phrase- 
ology to which he was introduced into those of the English and Scotch 
schools. He seems, however, to have mastered the principles and the 
nomenclature of the leading German systems and to have gathered 
the materials for future investigations. From Germany he went to 
France, and there he became acquainted with the principles of the ec- 
lectic school, which gave him more complete satisfaction than any other, 
and enabled him to understand the German and Scotch philosophies ; 
as well as to find how far the same truths were recognized by both. 
It was in view of the field which he had been obliged to traverse with- 
out a guide, that he was induced to prepare the historical sketch which 
he has given in these two volumes; so that other students at the out- 
set and during the progress of their inquiries might bear in their hands, 
a manual which should give them a general view of the various sya- 
tems of recent philosophy, and should indicate their bearing upon the 
great matters and questions which make philosophy to be of any val- 
ue. ‘The work is not designed to be popular in any unworthy sense 
of the word. It is not a book designed for the people. It is not on 
the other hand designed to answer all the wants of philosophers. It 
does ot so answer the questions, nor so discuss the problems, nor 80 
thoroughly exhibit the system of any philosopher as to satisfy the in- 
quirer who would investigate thoroughly for himself. It does however 
aim to give such an exhibition of the various systems of the nineteenth 
century, as to serve as an introduction to the study of any of them, or 
to the study of the history of all. 

The work professes by its title to be a history of the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. The author reasons, however, very justly, 
that the systems of this separate period cannot be understood, if con- 
sidered by themselves alone. These systems begin where the philo- 
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sophy of the preceding century ended. For though Kant set off in a 
direction opposite to that of Hume, it is yet true that if it had not 
been for the philosophy of Hume, the philosophy of Kant would never 
have been produced, so that it is impossible fully to apprecidte the 
one, without tracing its connections with the other. We cannot enter 
fully into the views of the later philosopher, and see under what influ- 
ences and to establish what principles he wrote, unless we know the 
system against which he contended. In the same way we cannot 
comprehend Hume without studying Berkeley, nor can we fully un- 
derstand Berkeley without having mastered Locke. As a writer of 
the history of the philosophy of the nineteenth century, he is almost 
of necessity forced to study that of the sources of these more recent 
systems. And as the entire system of modern philosophy is linked — 
together in its several parts till we come to Descartes, who gave it 
its first movement, this historian of the nineteenth century becomes 
in fact the historian of modern philosophy. A very considerable por- 
tion of the first volume is taken up with an exhibition of the earlier 
modern philosophy under the title, “ On the Proximate Sources of the 
Philosophy of the nineteenth century.” This is the title of the first 
part of the entire work. The second part is “ The Characteristics of 
the Philosophy of the nineteenth century.” The third, which is the 
last and the briefest, is “ The Tendencies of the Philosophy of the 
nineteenth century.” 

As an introduction to the discussion which is divided into these 
three parts, indicated under these heads, the author treats philosophy 
in general, in which in Sec. 1. he explains philosophy; in Sec. 2. he 
answers objections against it; in Sec. 3. he contends that its rise was 
inevitable; in Sec. 4. he exhibits the primary elements of haman 
knowledge; after an exhibition of the categories of Aristotle, Kant 
and Coasin, he attempts to analyze our primary ideas; in Sec. 5. he 
divides all actual and possible systems of philosophy into sensational- 
ism, idealism, skepticism, mysticism and eclecticism. 

On these fourth and fifth sections we offer a word or two of criti- 
cism. The fourth section, though in its place it would be appropriate 
and necessary, yet seems to us altogether out of place in the introduc- 
tion to a work like this. The reason is, that these generalizations, so 
baldly and briefly stated, with no illustrations, cannot be appreciated 
by any one of the class for which the work proposes to be particularly 
designed, if it indeed can be at all understood by such an one. It is 
the especial reproach of much of the philosophizing of the present day, 
that it is content with barren generalizations, which are repeated by 
those who do not comprehend the particulars for which they stand, 
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and whose scientific knowledge is but a jargon of empty sounds. 
This is eminently the fault of the exclusive devotees of the continen- 
tal schools. 

Another objection is that the writer in this analysis not only gives 
the principles, but the technics of his own system. We expect of 
course that every writer will have his own system, and will use that 
system in his criticism. But the exhibition of it in form with its 
nomenclature in so brief an introduction, strikes us as quite premature, 
especially as the entire section in which he discusses Aristotle, Kant, 
Cousin and himself occupies less than fifteen pages, not closely print- 
ed. 

We suggest, also, that the preliminary classification of all systems 
as sensational, idealistic, skeptical, mystical and eclectic, is exposed to 
grave objections. We do not dispute the applicability of the terms as 
general designations to particular writers and classes of writers. The 
use of them for certain purposes, is in the highest degree convenient 
and commendable. But the fact is, that there are very many distin- 
guished philosophers to whom these terms will in no exclusive sense 
apply. They cannot be truly said to be nothing but sensationalists 
or idealists. Locke and Descartes may serve as examples. Locke 
is far from being a sensationalist, and nothing more. Descartes is 
not simply an idealist. 

The author uses these epithets in the most objectionable form. For 
he carries them through his entire work, and classifies the philoso- 
phers of each period under these several heads. The effect of this is 
to affix unjust and odious names to those who do not wholly deserve 
them, and to create a prejudice against the memory of those who de- 
serve the highest honor from their fellow men. The author does not 
design to do injustice to any, we fully believe. He attempts to qual- 
ify and limit the effect of his unfavorable classification go far as it lies 
in his power. The name however will still adhere, and the writer 
will be viewed by the man who receives his impression from the his- 
torian alone, as one to whom the term applies. If he reads him for 
himself, the biassing influences of these original impressions will re- 
main with him still. 

We extend therefore our criticism from this classification, and ap- 
ply it to the entire work. We venture to say, that it labors under 
the objection of hasty and vague generalization, involving in some 
cases an incorrect, and in others an obscure impression. We know 
that the brevity of such a work, seems to demand some general meth- 
od like that which has been adopted. We are also aware that to go 
into a very minute detail and extended discussion in regard to partic- 
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ular opinions, is impossible. And yet it is true, that the effort to speak 
in the concrete rather than in the abstract, and in the particular rather 
than in the general, is greatly to be desired, and would have added to 
the interest and the authority of this volume. We cannot but think 
that the author has erred in this particular, from his deference to, or 
rather from his fondness for his continental favorites. Had he fol- 
lowed the sparkling homeliness of Reid, and the cautious exactness of 
Stewart, rather than the brilliant but sometimes obscure and some- 
times hasty Cousin, he would have produced a work more congenial 
to the English tastes, and more in keeping with the ordinary tone of 
English literatare. 

The work will be most sought for, for its information in regard to 
the continental writers, particularly those of the German school. On 
no subject has the curiosity of Englishmen been more excited than 
upon this, and in respect to none has it been so difficult to satisfy this 
cariosity. The only full and critical accounts of these writers, have 
been accessible only through German and French writers, and these 
even are not common in this country; while a dry and formal exhi- 
bition of the technical terms in our own language, however useful to 
those who are masters of the system of which this is a synopsis, it will 
cast but little light on its true character, to one who appears as a first 
inquirer. The object of the author was to do more than give a dry 
detail of the principles and technics of these great German schools. 
It was to show how they have to do with the same problems of 
thought which have tried all philosophers from the first outset of their 
inquiries. To show also how one of these systems made way for the 
other, and to give an intelligible though brief account of the principles, 
in the language and by means of the terminology that is familiar to 
men of education. He does not indeed withhold the nomenclature 
peculiar to each individual philosopher. Todo so would be absurd. 
But he does not confine himself to it with a dry and curt explanation, 
nor explain one term by another as dry and scholastic as itself. 

If we are asked how far he has been successful in his aim to bring 
within the reach of his English readers an intelligible view of the 
German schools, we can answer thus far safely, that he has succeeded 
far better than any one who has preceded him, and in the case of 
some of them he has been highly successful. His exhibitions of the 
peculiarities of F'ichte and Hegel are felicitous. Those of Kant and 
Schelling seemed to us not to be so thoroughly treated, though the 
difficulty is probably in the subject matter. It is however still a ques- 
tion whether any knowledge obtained from the most felicitous execu- - 
tion of a design, such as is contemplated by the author, can be relied 
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upon as being worth all that it seems to be, and whether one does not 
leave such an exhibition of the principles of any writer, thinking that 
he knows more than he does in fact. If he adopts his conclusions he 
will do it without knowing the grounds on which they rest, the pro- 
cesses by which the writer has been led to them, the objections which 
he has or has not successfully combatted, and the relations which his 
opinion holds to other truths and other interests. Or as is more like- 
ly to be the case with the American student, who shall read the sum- 
maries by our author of the principles of the German schools, he will 
be repelled by a barbarous nomenclature, and be quite satisfied that a 
scheme of principles so uncouth, can never give them any valuable 
light or discipline. We desire above all things, whether we meet a 
man as a partisan or an antagonist of any system of philosophy or 
theology, that he may not have derived all his knowledge of the sys- 
tem from any sketch of the heads of its opinions. 

Besides the criticisms of Mr. Morell on the continental systems, both 
German and French, he has aimed to give a full notice of the En- 
glish and Scotch. The leading philosophers from Bacon to the pre- 
sent time, all receive a share of his attention. They are of course 
criticised from his point of view, and judged by the standard of the 
eclectic school, and are classed according to the principles which we 
have indicated, but the spirit of the critic is always generous, and the 
tone is fair. 

It would be gathered from a perusal of the contents and a glance at 
a few pages here and there, that this history is far more complete 
than any in the English language. Perhaps also it may be said to 
be more complete in its topics and in the extent of its range, than any 
other single history. It would be folly and ignorance to say or to 
think that in its notices of German philosophy it is as full as the 
work of Michelet, or that it gives so complete an exhibition of the 
French speculation as does Damiron ; but it possesses the advantage 
of presenting the German, the French and the English philosophies 
side by side, and of showing to a certain extent the relations which 
they hold to each other. 

The bibliographical value of the work, especially in the English 
portion of the history, is not inconsiderable. The manual of Tenne- 
man may indicate the names of very many writers who are less known, 
but it does not give us that satisfaction furnished by the fuller notices 
of Morell, brief as they are. His incidental notices too of living wri- 
ters in England, and of movements under the surface, here and there 
_ reveal to us a kind of knowledge which is most rarely gained from 
books. 
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The attitude of the author towards religion is uniformly respectful 
and reverent. He shows indeed a less intimate knowledge with the 
great theological writers of England than we should expect, and 
seems to be less conversant with its best treatises on the great ques- 
tions which have been raised in respect to the defence of Christianity. 
But that he is a believer in some sense in the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, is sufficiently obvious by plain but not obtrusive intima- 
tions. He is also deeply and justly sensible of the relation of philos- 
ophy to religion, and he argues the question with fairness yet with 
boldness. That he should be obliged to argue it as he does, is some- 
what humiliating to the good name of our mother-land. Whatever 
may be the prejudices against philosophy, of the religious or theolog- 
eal world in this country, and though they may be narrow and un- 
reasonable enough, and extend more widely than we could desire, we 
are quite thankful that no writer with us, would be oppressed as Mr. 
Morell seems to be with the extent of the prejudices against philoso- 
phy which prevail in the religious world, and with the hopelessness 
of making an impression upon it by the clearest and most obvious 
considerations. We are quite certain that there is a very large class 
of the truly educated and best minds of this country, with whom the 
principles on this subject, which Mr. Morell finds it so necessary to 
reiterate, are received as axioms. It is with great pleasure that we no- 
tice this first production of an author who in his work presents so many 
claims to our kind and respectful regard, and who we are assured by 
those who know hin, is all as a man, that he seems to be in his writ- 
ings. The work eminently deserves, and we are confident will re- 
ceive, an extensive and increasing circulation in this country. We 
are not certain but it will be valued more highly here than it has 
been at home, though it would seem that the interest of the English 
thinkers in “Speculative Philosophy,” is decidedly advancing. 


Sir William Hamilton’s edition of the works of Reid is a production 
of the highest value, and will be sought for with great eagerness by 
all students in mental science. Those who have learned to esteem 
the rare erudition and the mental force of the editor from his occa- 
sional contributions in the Edinburgh Review, could have no other 
than the highest expectations from a formal critique by him of the 
works of the father of the Scotch philosophy. They would easily an- 
ticipate that the opinions of Reid would present numerous points of 
interest which could not but suggest notices of the great writers of 
France and Germany, and invite a formal review of the entire field of 
maodern philosophy. They will not be disappointed on an actual in- 
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spection of the work. The completion of this criticism will challenge 
their admiration. First of all the writer is seen to be fully acquainted 
with the field by actual and familiar study of all of the recent writere. 
Next it is obvious that he does not despise them, but understands the 
import, the extent and the difficulties of the questions which have oe 
eupied their attention. What is best of all, he will feel that he is not 
mastered by them, but is the master of them all, for while he does 
Justice to their truths, he detects their errors, and in appreciating and 
acknowledging their strength, he discerns and exposes their weakness. 
He ia not dazzled by their splendid generalizations, nor imposed on by 
the apparent continuity of their logic, nor does he defer to their judg- 
ment as founded on their rarer opportunities or more extended erudi- 
tion. Nor again does he yield to the natural, but still weak fondness, 
" by which truth in a foreign dress is taken to be newer or more impor- 
tant than the same truth in a domestic garb; or by which an error is 
judged lees weak or dangerous for the same reason. But as a man who 
is in earnest for the truth, who is master of all distinctions which any 
man can make, and can follow in processes however refined, where 
any man can lead; he grapples with any and all of their philosophers, 
and shows himself their equal. 

The relations of Reid to Kant and his successors, as well as to 
Cousin and the other eclectics, are so intimate, we need not say, as very 
naturally to bring up their doctrines, for a distinct recognition and a 
constant reference and comparison. For Reid was as distinctly aware 
of the deficiencies in Locke as any of Locke’s more recent opponents. 
His opposition to him, however, is quite unequal. At one time it is 
scientific; at another, it is only practical. On one occasion he sab- 
jects a doctrine to an acute and methodical analysis; on another, he 
arrests all analyeis by a stubborn protest in behalf of a fact, leaving its 
elements unanalyzed and its methods unexplained. As a consequence, 
he has left much to do, for a disciple who follows him in the main 
principles of his philosophy. Besides, his reading was not so exten- 
sive, nor his analysis so exhausting, nor his method so logical, as not 
to leave much to be done, even in his own times, to develope fully 
and to vindicate entirely the principles of hia system. And now that 
entire schools of philosophy have sprung up, exhausting in their read- 
ing, and logical even to excess in their methods of reasoning, it would 
seem that the expounder of a better system should be equal to them 
in learning, and equally skilled in the forms of logic. No one who 
has read Sir William Hamilton’s criticism on Cousin can doubt the 
immense advantage which he can assert over every other critic of the 
French philosopher, in being the master of the same weapons with 
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the subject of his strictures. It is as obvious, that the great majority 
of English writers who have attempted to criticise the continental 
writers, show that they do not fully comprehend the subject of which 
they write, or at least do not comprehend the way in which these 
writers think they understand the subject. Hence, it has been almost 
universally true, that English criticisms are disregarded or despised 
on the continent, and an impassable guif has seemed to be fixed be- 
tween the schools of the continent and those of Great Britain. We 
say almost anivereally, for Hamilton is an illustrious exception. His 
critiqaes on Cousin as well as his other productions, have been felt 
and appreciated by Cousin and his disciples, and it is generally allow- 
ed by these latter, that he is in all points equal to their master, and 
worthy to stand at the head of a rival British school. His miscella- 
neous works have been translated into French and published at Paris. 
In addition to a familiar acquaintance with the modern schools, he 
has another advantage, of being equally at home with Aristotle. The 
Stagirite is his great master. A master whom he does not adore like 
the schoolmen, with a blind idolatry, but whom he honors by an in- 
tellsgent appreciation. His references are frequent and natural. His 
commentators are also every day acquaintances, and the schoolmen 
no less familiar. Indeed we know not what writer gives more decided 
and marked indications of erudition, properly displayed, and yet turn- 
ed to actual use in illustrating and enforcing principles that are pro- 
found and original, while yet they are clearly and strikingly stated. 
Of all this eradition, rare and massive as it is, he seems to be the 
master, and never to be over-burdened by its ponderous weight. 
Like Warburton, and unlike Parr, he wields the spear which is like 
a weavers beam, as though it were a Parthian dart. It is true, the 
learning is sometimes a little disproportionate to the demand of the 
oeeasion, and the effect is a little laughable when the heavy spear is 
raised against a foe whom the dart would annihilate quite as certainly 
and far more gracefully. The style of the author we cannot compli- 
ment. It is cambrous and awkward. His long familiarity with the 
peculiarly abstract terminology of logic, has made this as it would 
seem the most natural language by which to express his thoughts on 
all subjects ; and to reduce everything to its most general and abstract 
conceptions, and to express them by the most attenuated phraseology, 
is as natural to him as it was with Dame Quickly, to speak of every- 
thing in the concrete. It requires a special training to feel at home 
with his language, and it assumes at times almost a barbarous aspect, 
which repels every one except the persevering inquirer. The earnest 
student will regard this, however, as of slight consequence, and will 
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cheerfully make all the effort that is required, in order to break 
through to the valuable thought that is concealed beneath the rough 
exterior. 

The volume before us is, we regret to say, incomplete. It is ab- 
raptly closed at the 914th page, in the midst of an important note, 
and in the midst also of an unfinished sentence; the publisher we 
presume having become impatient of longer delay. The work is 
printed in double columns, in a style which is by no means equal to 
the merits of the work, and the proof reading is very carelessly done. 
These defects are hardly explained or justified by the cheapness of 
the work, and the desire to make it a text-book for classical use. 
Still less is the mechanical execution of the volume at all worthy of 
the value of its contents, and the deserved reputation of its editor. 
Surely the city and university of Edinburgh have too much reason to 
be proud of the name of their professor of logic, to say nothing of the 
honor of the founder of the Scottish school of philosophy, to be con- 
tent with such an edition of the works of Reid, edited by the first of 
British metaphysicians. 

The appearance of the volume is however of little consequence 
compared with the contents. These comprise first of all a full collec- 
tion of the writings of Reid, with selections from his unpublished let- 
ters. Dugald Stewart’s account of his life and writings is also pre- 
fixed. The contributions of the editor, consist first of all, of supple- 
mentary dissertations on distinct and important topics. These are 
appended to the writings of Reid, and they comprise nearly 200 
elosely printed pages. They are connected with Reid’s writings by die- 
tinct and numerous references, and yet are an extended and complete 
discussion of separate and important topics. Note A is entitled, “On 
the philosophy of common sense; or, our primary beliefs considered 
as the ultimate criterion of truth.” Note B is “ Of presentative and 
representative knowledge.” Note C is ‘‘On the various theories of 
external perception.” Note D “ Distinction of the -primary and sec- 
ondary qualities of body.” D* “Perception proper and sensation 
proper.” D** “ Contribution towards a history of the doctrine of men- 
tal suggestion or association.” D*** * Outline of a theory of mental 
reproduction, suggestion or association.” In the midst of this note the 
volume terminates, and we are left to conjecture how many and what 
the remaining notes will be. It would seem, however, that they are 
to be a complete exhibition of the editor’s views on the most impor- 
tant topics in psychology and metaphysics. These supplementary 
dissertations do not constitute the most important contributions of the 
editor. Equally interesting and valuable in our view, are the occa- 
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sional notes which appear on almost every page, of greater or less 
length. These are especially valuable from the fact, that they cast 
the light precisely on tho spot where the light is needed, and also from 
the fact, that they are more happily conceived and expressed, than 
the more formal and exterded dissertations at the end. We should 
be unwilling to spare either however, and we are disposed to complain 
only that the work is not finished. If it were complete, we should 
not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most important books of refer- 
ence in the language, to the student in mental science. We trust it 
will not be long before the whole will be made accessible to the pub- 
lic. The appearance of such a book of itself constitutes an era in the 
history of British science, almost as remarkable and as worthy to be 
remembered, as that of Reid’s original works. Certainly no work 
has appeared at any time since that period, which was fitted to make 
a stronger impression on the public mind, or to give a more decided 
direction to the habits of thinking, or to shape and fix the principles 
of scholars. We cannot but desire that this work shall be accessible 
to our American students. No writer in the English language, as we 
think, more richly deserves, and will more amply repay a thorough 
study, than Dr. Reid, by himself. Certainly Dr. Reid, as edited by 
Sir William Hamilton, is eminently worthy of the most faithful atten- 
tion. The appearance of this work at this time is particularly aus- 
picious. ‘The dazzling influence which attended the first introduction 
of the French and German philosophers to our American scholars, 
has given way to a more sober desire, thoroughly and critically to scan 
their merits. The imposing effect, from novel phraseology and high- 
sounding nomenclature and lofty assumption, has been gradually los- 
ing its charms. ‘The minds of the studious seem to be in a collapsed 
condition consequent to the excitement which attended the giving up 
an implicit attachment to their old favorites, and the disappointment at 
net being fully satisfied with the newer. A general desire and expec- 
tation seems to be cherished, of a system which shall be sober and ra- 
tional, while yet it shall not be superficial nor sensual,—a system 
which shall neither creep on the earth, nor be lost in the clouds, but 
which shall stand firmly upon the one while yet its eye shall clearly 
gaze into the mysteries of the other, and so be true to man’s nature, 
and the laws of man’s being. No writer is better fitted to meet this 
desire, or to satisfy these longings than Reid, and none will be found 
to convey more truth in an unpretending way or to satisfy more ques- 
tions and to solve more problems, without seeming to promise to do 
either. Whatever his deficiencies might have been, either in his 
10* 
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principles or their adaptation to modern readers, these are abundantly 
supplied by his accomplished editor. 

Should this work be given to the American public in a reprint, as 
we trust will be the case, we desire first of all to see it published in a 
form more convenient and attractive than is that of the Edinburgh 
edition. We hope also that it may be accompanied by a translation 
of the fragments of Royer Collard’s lectures, collected and appended 
by Jouffroy to his translation of Reid’s works. These lectures are 80 
instructive a comment and expansion of Reid’s system, that they ought 
not to be withheld from the mass of English readers. Perhaps also 
they should be accompanied by the preface of Jouffroy to the same 
edition of Reid. Both these would show how Reid was transplanted 
into France, and constituted the influence and began the impulses 
which have resulted in the better French philosophy of the present 
day. In this connection we ought not to omit to mention that the ed- 
kor of the work has very appropriately dedicated it to Victor Cousin, 
“not only in token of the editor’s admiration of the first philosopber 
ef France, but, as a tribute due appropriately and preéminently to the 
statesman through whom Scotland has been again united intellectually 
to her old political ally, and the author’s writings, (the best result of 
Scottish speculation) made the basis of academical instruction in phi- 
losophy, throughout the central nation of Europe.” 


The Dictionary of the Philosophical Sciences, is the last of the three 
works which we propose to notice. It is issued by an association of 
professors of philosophy, of the school of Cousin. The attention of the 
numerous disciples of this school has been of late much directed to his- 
torical and critical inquiries and the natural result of investigations 
of this sort, by a sufficient number of men of a common way of think- 
ing, is the publication of an encyclopedia or critical dictionary. It is 
issued in numbers or dsvraisons, each containing more than 300 large 
and closely printed pages, which are sold in Paris at five francs. ‘Two 
of these constitute a volume; and four volumes will complete the 
work. The initials of the writer are subjoined to each article, and a 
list of the writers’ names in full accompanies each volume. The work 
is edited by Franck, a member of the institute and associate professor 
of philosophy, in the faculty of letters at Paris. The principles of the 
work are given at some length in the preface. They are in the main 
the principles of the eclectic school, though they are expressed in 
language and by terms to which the disciples of the English philoso- 
phy of common sense and of faith, would make little objection. This 
dictionary differs from the German encyclopaedia of Krug in being 
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more exclusively and appropriately metaphysical in its topics, and it 
also gives fuller notices of French and English writers and discus- 
sions. It has the advantage also of being free from the peculiar tech- 
nology and nomenclature which the German writers always adopt, 
whether they criticise a German, a French, or an English writer. It 
brings down the knowledge of these sciences to a recent date. The 
several topics treated of are described in the preface, as the following : 
*©1. Philosophy properly so called. 2. The history of philosophy 
with a criticism, or at least an impartial judgment, of all the opinions 
and systems which philosophy spreads out before us. 3. The biog- 
raphy of all the philosophers of any importance, confined within such 
limits, as to conduce to the knowledge of their opinions and to the 
general history of the science. We need not add that this portion of 
our labor does not concern the living. 4. Philosophical bibliography 
arranged in such a way, that at the conclusion of every article, there 
may be found a list of all the works which relate to that subject, or of 
all the writings of the philosopher whose life and opinions have been 
considered. 5. The definition of every philosophical term, to what- 
soever system it may belong; whether or not it has been retained in 
use. Each of these definitions is in some sort, the history of the word 
of which it proposes to explain the signification. It takes it at its ori- 
gin ; it follows it through all the schools which have adopted it in suc- 
cession, and have turned it to their own use. Thus it is that the his- 
tory of words is inseparable from the history of ideas. This part of 
our work, though obviously the most humble, is not perhaps the least 
useful. It might contribute if prosecuted by hands more skilful than 
ours, to establish in philosophy at least a unity of language.” ‘The 
subjects are arranged in the alphabetic order. ‘The titles under the 
letter B, are the following: Baader, Bacon (Roger and -Francis), 
Barclay, Bardili, Bassus Aufidius, Baumeister, Baumgarten (A. G.), 
Bayer, Bayle, Beattie, Beautiful the idea of, Beausobre (Isaac and Lou- 
is), Beccaria, Beck, Becker (Balthazar and Rodoltus), Bede, Bendavid, 
Bentham, Bérard, Bérenger (of Tours and of Poitiers) Berg, Ber- 
ger (J. E. de. and J. G. E.), Bergier, Berigard, Bergk, Berkeley, 
Bernard of Chartres, Bessarion, Bias, Bichat, Biel, The supreme good, 
(Bien, Souverain Bien), Bilfinger, Bion, Bodin or Bodinus, Boéce 
or Boéthius, Boehme (Jacob and C. F.), Boéthius (Daniel), Boéthus, 
Bolingbroke, Bonald, Bonaventura St., Bonnet, Bonstetten, Born, 
Boscovich, Bossuet, Buddhism, Boulainvilliers, Boursier, Bouterweck, 
Bredenburg, Broussais, Brown (Peter and Thomas) Bruce, Brucker, 
Bruno, Bryson, Buddeus, Buffier, Bulle, Buonatede, Buridan, Burke, 
Burlamaqui, Burleigh, Butler. The letter B, we should not expect 
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would be one of the most promising. but it will be seen from these 
titles, that the plan of the dictionary is truly liberal. 

The tone of the dictionary is believing and elevated. Its influence 
is favorable to morality, to conservative yet liberal political views, and 
to religious faith. The relations of the eclectic school to Christianity 
and to Christian theology, are however somewhat singular, and it is 
worthy a serious consideration as illustrating the type of Christianity 
which prevails in France, and the almost necessary influence of the 
Romish church on the reflecting and inquiring minds among its men of 
education. The philosophers of the eclectic school as inquirers after 
truth, are serious and believing, and in some sense of the word, are re- 
ligious. They are serious and believing, inasmuch as they recognize 
with distinct acknowledgement the moral and religious nature of man, 
and the moral administration of God as adapted to this nature. Chris- 
tianity as a system of religious truth, and as breathing the spirit of 
duty and of love, they in some sense acknowledge to be divine. Many 
or most of them in their external profession, may be very good Cath- 
olics. But they find themselves in a perpetual warfare with the church. 
In this dictionary, the theological spirit is perpetually spoken of as a nec- 
essary antagonist of the philosophical. Christianity is recognized as 
being coincident with the indications and conclusions of philosophy, but 
the Christian theology of the church is never there recognized. It is 
never hinted, much less is it asserted, that the principles of theology 
ought to be as truly harmonious with the deductions of true science 
as the foundations of natural religion. Nay, the contrary seems to be 
continually implied. What harmony can there be between faith and 
science, if the only condition of this peace shall be a general armistice 
with no definite and well defined concord. What union between the 
thinking philosopher and believing Christian, if it be necessary that the 
philosopher when he thinks should forget the Christian when he be- 
lieves, and the Christian just so far as he believes, must be untrue to 
the philosopher when he reflects. The cause of this disunion and 
weakness is too obvious to require an explanation. It is as clear as 
the sunlight that it lies in the attitude in which the Romish church 
teaches the truths of Christianity and the grounds on which it rests its 
claims. Its sad and disastrous consequence to the best minds of the 
nation, must continue so long as science and Christian theology shall 
maintain their present relative position. It is mournful to think, that 
while the philosophical spirit of the people is so hopeful, neither Ro- 
manism nor Protestantism seem to understand its condition nor to be 
able to meet its wants. It would seem that if a truly Christian philos- 
ophy could be grafted wpon this promising stock, an entife change 
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might be effected in the thinking mind of the nation. But from 
whence this Christian philosophy is to come, is more than we can pre- 
dict. 

The difference between France and either Germany or England in 
this respect is striking, with all the monstrous errors of Germany. 
It is still a perpetual problem with the newest philosophy, to give a 
philosophical solution of the doctrines of Christianity. The solution 
may be more inexplicable than the difficulty left unsolved, but the 
attempt to make it, argues the conviction that scientific and Christian 
truth ought to be harmonious. In England, philosophy has endeav- 
ored to follow and to keep pace with theology, though it must be con- 
fessed it has too often been “ haud passibus aequis.” But in England 
it has always been believed that theology and philosophy should move 
with even pace in the same harmonious rounds, and should together 
manifest the glory of the God who is truth and love. That this ideal 
harmony should be fully realized, is the aim and effort of every truly 
Christian philosopher. 


ARTICLE VII. 


JEROME AND HIS TIMES. 


By Rev. Samucl Osgood, Providence, R I. 


1. Sancti Eusebii Mieronymi Stridonensis, Presbyters Opera. Studio 
ae Labore Domint Jokannis Martianay, Presbyteri et Monacht 
Ordinis S. Benedicti é Congregatione S. Mauri, Parisits, MDCXITI 
—MDCCVI. 

Works of St. Eusebius Jerome of Stridon, Presbyter. Edited by John 
Martianay, Presbyter, and Monk of the Benedictine Order of the 
Congregation of St. Maur. In five Volumes, folto. 

2. EMstoire de Saint Jerome, Peré de L’ Eglise, au IV« Siecle; Sa 
Vie, Ses Ecrits et Ses Doctrines, par F. Z. Collombet. Paris, 1844. 
Eiistory of St. Jerome, Father of the church in the Fourth Century ; 

his Life; his Writings and his Doctrines. In two volumes, 8vo. 
By F. Z. Collombet. 


Ric as was the church of the fourth century in illustrious men 
who adorned imposing office with brilliant abilities; in princes like 
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the imperial convert Constantine who begun, and the more consistent 
Theodosius, who completed the union of the church and State; in 
prelates indomitable as Athanasius, profound as Augustine, eloquent 
as Gregory and Chrysostom, and commanding as Ambrose and Basil ; 
it is not to any of these titled dignitaries that Christendom in ages 
gince has paid her most frequent honors. The Roman charch, at 
least, has passed over this majestic array of princes and prelates with 
comparative indifference, and reserved her brightest aureola for an 
untitled scholar, who shrank alike from courts and councils, who re- 
fused the proffered mitre, and forbore to exercise even the office of 
priest. Whom can we mean but Jerome the monk of Bethlehem? As 
a devotee he has perhaps been more honored by Catholics than any 
saint upon the calendar who has lived since the apostolic times, whilst 
as a scholar he has been ranked by all parties as chief in the ancient 
church. His spirit has haunted the visions of monks and nuns, and 
the imaginations of painters and sculptors. His kneeling form meets 
us in the gorgeous windows of the middle age cathedrals, and in the rich 
miniatures of illuminated manuscripts. Who has not heard of the pic- 
ture, in the Vatican, of the Last Communion of St. Jerome, and who 
would undertake to complete the catalogue of similar works or name 
the artists among whom Domenichino and the Caracci have taken the 
lead? 

It is not merely from the prostrate devotee of the papal ages, that 
the monk of Bethlehem has received such honors. His letters and 
tracts were among the first to receive the stamp of the printing-press,! 
and in their Gothic type are now among the most precious specimens 
in antiquarian collections. No fewer than eight editions of his entire 
works have been published, the first of which appeared at Basle (1516 
—1520) under the charge of the celebrated Erasmus, and the last of 
which is from the Paris press with ink as yet scarcely dry. As an 
interpreter and translator of Scripture, his name stands chief of the 
fathers in the preface of the translators of our approved English Bible. 
As great proof of his literary importance may be found in the ponderous 
volume that Le Clerc wrote in question of his scholarship, as in the 
petulant and tiresome folios that Martianay and his fellows sent forth 
in his defence. The lighter literature of a later day has not forgotten 
the saint. Heappears conspicuous in the meditations of Zimmermann 
and the fancies of Chateaubriand, whilst in the gayest city in the world 


' In the library of Harvard University we find an edition of his epistles which, 
although without date, according to Brunet’s Manual must have been printed as 
early as 1469, and an edition of his tract against Jovinian that bears the date of 
1474. 
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several selections from his works have been recently published in a 
popular form, and L. Aimé-Martin' ranks with Collombet? among 
his eulogists. 

We too are much interested in Jerome. For his monkish super- 
stition we of course have little love, nor can we find much that is 
Christlike in the temper with which he met the adversaries of his 
creed. We are interested in him as the best scholar of the ancient 
church. We like to read him because his works are the best index 
of the state of learning in his time, and moreover the most faithful 
mirror of the opiniona, manners and morals of his age. Recluse as 
he generally was, he kept up a minute acquaintance with contempo- 
rary events and characters. His nervous and irascible nature never 
failed to expose every trouble that annoyed him. His peculiar tem 
perament reveals the presence of every current literary and religious 
influence, as faithfully as the torsion balance measures the minute 
electric forces. If any new opinion were started he could never be 
easy until he lifted his pen in the agitation. Much as we may value 
the homilies of Chrysostom for shedding light upon the manners and 
morals of the time, we may prize more the letters of Jerome, since 
these instead of being busied chiefly with the affairs of single cities like 
Antioch or Constantinople, deal with all Christendom, and reflect 
every shade of the prevalent faith and practice. This indefatigable 
letter writer kept a kind of central post-office at Bethlehem, and he 
was of such a nature that of everything that interested him whether 
in his own studies or in current events he must straightway write to 
some of his correspondents. Every literary undertaking, however 
grave, gave occasion for his epistolary gift. His elaborate criticisms 
were written in the form of letters, and in the prefaces to his com- 
mentaries whether upon prophet or evangelist, he is sure to havea 
fling at some crying evil uf the day. 

In the cursory sketch which we propose to give of the life and labors 
of this most learned of the Christian fathers, although we do not of course 
presume to add anything to the knowledge of those who are acquaint- 
ed with the recent foreign contributions to ecclesiastical history, we 
are safe in saying, that with the aids that are at hand, nothing but in- 
eorrigible stupidity, can prevent a review from giving a more satis- 
factory survey of the subject than any that is offered by our current 
church histories. In reference to Jerome, our English historians are 
wretchedly meagre. The most racy of his German biographers ends 
his narrative with the declaration that the best that has been done in 





' Oeuvres Choisies. 10 vols. in 8vo. 
* Oeuvres Mystiques. 1 vol. grand in 8vo. 
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this field serves rather to excite than to satisfy the desire for a more com- 
prehensive portraiture of the Saint and his times. This want of 
course we may not hope to fill. It is enough to try to make out our 
sketch from the best authorities at hand, with such stady of the works 
of Jerome himself as we have been able to make. 

By universal consent the richest materials are furnished from the 
saint’s own pages. The chief office of the editor and biographer indeed 
consists in correcting the text and in determining the dates of events 
and the connection of passages, so a3 to derive from the author him- 
self a consistent protrait and harmonious story. Of the three editions 
which separately or collectively have been the basis of all the others, 
the chief two, those of Erasmus and Martianay are before us, whilst 
we are reconciled to the absence of that of Vallarsi (Verona, 1784— 
1742) from the fact that Schroeckh so fully defines its characteristic, 
and Collombet has based upon its principles his entire work. Of the 
almost score of Lives of Jerome that are extant, we need not give 
even the names. Tillemont and Martianay deserve the chief place 
on the list, the former from the careful criticism which he applies to the 
works and life of the saint, an application not always ungrateful to his 
Jansenist scruples—the latter from his indefatigable labor and devoted 
partizanship. If Vallarsi has in some respects surpassed them both, 
especially in a more accurate chronological arrangement of Jerome's 
letters, it is to be remembered how much he depended upon the labors 
of his predecessors, and that he has builded upon their foundation. Of 
the work of Dolci (Ancona, 1750) and that of Engelstoft (Copenh. 
1797), we may say with Collombet, that they lave not reached us. 
As to the volumes of Collombet himself, they cannot be read without 
pleasure, and profit, much as the constant tone of eulogy may offend 
us, and distasteful as the ornate style and sometimes bombastic rheto- 
ric may occasionally be. The work has evidently been prepared with 
considerable study and great ambition, and comes to us with the sanc- 
tion of a brief from the late pope, and a dedication to a cardinal as 
noted as De Bonald. It is of considerable service in enabling us to 
jadge of the Saint in connection with his times, although the protest- 
ant reader is often repelled by the papal huc in which the enthusiastic 
Frenchman invests the Christendom of the fourth century. . The 
whole of the two volumes, however, fails to give so good or at least so 
definite an idea of the general subject as the half volume of Schroeckh! 
in his history, and the twenty quarto pages by Von Colln in the En- 
cyclopaedia of Ersch and Gruber ( Leipsic, 1831),—an article admirable 
for its learning, compactness and point, tainted though it may be with 
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a little of Gibbow’s satcasm. Of Neander’s labors in this departnient, 
we need not speak at length. Although far from being full enough to 
meet our wants, his observations are distinguished by his usual learn- 
ing, freedom and good sense. It is enough to say of the biography 
by the Jesuit, John Stilling,.' which although by no means of recent 
date came latest to hand, that it is an unqualified and extravagant eu- 
logium, and shows its chatacter very well from the fact thut about 
thirty of its folio pages are devoted to the investigation of the relics of 
the Saint, and other like matters connected with his posthumous mar- 
vels. Although far better tempered than Martianay, and remarkably 
laborious in historical details, Stilling shares something of the Bene- 
dictine editor's disposition, and adds one to the many instances in 
which the irascible monk has innoculated his champions with the 
virus of his own temper. But we must not linger any longer upon 
these preliminaries. 

In the middle of the fourth century, a young Illyrian, who had al- 
ready exhausted the literary privileges of his provincial home, in com- 
pany with a schoolmate of like age, turned towards Rome. He came 
to enjoy the instructions of the celebrated teachets who held their 
schools in the imperial city. Judging from his own allusions, We can- 
not form s very favorable idea of his native place. The people of 
Stridon were gluttonous and avaricious, whilst the bishop Lupicinus 
was a pastor not unlike his flock. The student’s childhood had been 
under the tuition of a pedagogue who drilled him in the rudiments so 
severely that, using an epithet from Horace, he spoke of him in after 
years as the savage Orbilius. He was born of Christian parents, prob- 
ably in affluent circumstances, and left home with favorable disposi- 
tions towards Christianity, although without any very decided person- 
al convictions. Such was the young Illyrian, who came to Rome to 
enjoy the learning of her noted schools. He thought quite as [ittle ad 
his teacher Donatus how soon the tables would be turned, and Rome 
would look to this pilgrim to her literary shrine as het own most 
learned teacher, and that after ages would regard Eusebius Jerome as 
the most illustrious scholar of the Latin church. 

The year of his arrival at Rome is not ascertained. It is very clear, 
however, that he was there in A. D. 363, at the time of the death of the 
ettipetor Julian. What was then his age is a much controverted ques- 
tion, since his bitth has been placed at dates as widely apart as 329 
and 346. He has been supposed by most of his earlier biographers, 
who have followed the ancient chronicle of Prosper, to have been born 
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in 381, although this date is not consistent with the same writer's sub- 
sequent statement that Jerome died in 420 at the age of 91.! The 
saint, moreover, speaks of his being a mere boy at the time of Julian’s 
death, and from this and other equivalent expressions, Baronius was 
led to fix the date at 342, and has had the approbation of Dupin, Til- 
lemont, Dolci and Lardner. Vallarsi goes still further, and fixes up- 
on the year 346, and is followed in this opinion by Collombet. As 
our own patience has been well nigh exhausted in following Stilling 
through his elaborate vindication of the earlier date in reply to the 
six or seven arguments of Baronius and his followers, we will not test 
the temper of our readers by rehearsing the controversy. The Jesuit 
certainly makes out a very good case, and proves that Jerome at least 
might call himself a boy at any period without implying anything more, 
than that he was then a pupil of his masters or a mere tyro in learning. 
Schroeckb, who has gone into the particulars of the controversy, is 
quite satisfied with Stilling’s argument, and thinks it a sufficient refu- 
tation of the later date, that about the year 403, Jerome addressed 
Augustine as his son, an epithet that would not be appropriate if the 
former was but in his sixtieth year, since the latter was certainly 
almost fifty. This point, however, is by no means satisfactory, since 
ten years of seniority might give great venerableness to one, who like 
Jerome, had hastened old age by his austerities, and who from his 
ghostly sanctity might, as has sometimes been the habit of spiritual 
directors, address even his seniors as his children. 

But, however this controversy as to the saint’s birth may.be de- 
cided, it is beyond question that in 363 he was in Rome. At that 
time the condition of the empire was peculiar, and the church on the 
eve of her most brilliant period. Julian had died, and with him died 
the enterprise of supplanting the doctrines of Christ by the ethics of 
Antoninus, and substituting for Christianity a splendid but visionary 
eclecticism of philosophical deism, nature-worship and vulgar pagan- 
ism. The apostate died; under the auspices of Jovian the Labarum 
of Constantine again glittered at the head of the imperial legions, and 
in the hearing of the young Illyrian the pagans expressed their dis- 
may at the summary vengeance taken by the Christian God upon the 
restorer of the ancient altars, and their wonder that he could be called 
patient and long suffering. But yet for many years the old religion 
retained its temples and pageants. Pontiffs, augurs, vestals, flamens, 
with all their ancient retinue, still exercised their offices, and by their 
regular succession connected the Porte of Constantine and Jovian 





| This incongruity is regarded by Stilling as coming from an error of the pen, 
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with the Rome of Numa. But it could not escape a mind so saga- 
Gious as Jerome’s, and one so tremulously sensitive to every popular 
movement, that a power was at work in the empire, that must over- 
throw the pagan idols, and set up the cross on the very altar of victory. 
More than four hundred temples or chapels still remained to satisfy 
the superstition of the people; yet there were a few far less conspicu- 
ous edifices which were resorted to with a kind of reverence unknown 
to the votaries of Jupiter or Mars. The Basilica of the Lateran and 
that of St. Peter with others of like stamp were frequented by the 
followers of the cross, and already the Christian bishops began to rival 
the pagan pontiffs in the splendor of their array. The great prelates 
of the East and the West, who were to make the close of the century 
so brilliant in the Christian annals, had not yet appeared. The vete- 
ran Athanasius occupied the most conspicuous place among the 
churches, and under the patronage of Jovian, had promise of passing 
the remainder of his troubled life in dignity and peace. 

How Jerome passed his student years at Rome, he has pretty fully 
disclosed. He was a close student, somewhat of a man of pleasure, 
and occasionally he was seized with the impulses of a devotee. He 
Jearned grammar of Donatus the commentator upon Terence, and 
rhetoric probably of Victorinus who was celebrated for the brilliancy 
of his school and for the notoriety of his conversion. Jerome was 
ambitious of literary name—made himself very familiar with the Ro- 
man and probably somewhat with the Greek literature, and not con- 
tent with the instructions of the lecture-room, frequented the courts of 
law to take practical lessons in logic and oratory. So strong was the 
impression left upon him by the studies of this period, that in old age 
they haunted his dreams, and the ghostly monk seemed to himself to 
be listening to rival pleaders, or to be declaiming before his master. 
He made a point of gathering a library at Rome, and thus uncon- 
eciously to himself was providing for his solitary years the companion- 
ship of the choice spirits of the classic world. 

Although far from being strict in his habits, he loved to frequent 
the places in Rome that had been hallowed by the events of the mar- 
tyr-age. He visited the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. It 
was a favorite habit with him to take a few companions, and on Sun- 
days go down into the crypts of the catacombs, and wander in the sub- 
terranean gloom among the monuments of that solemn cemetery. 
There rambling, now spelling out the inscriptions on the tombs, and 
now quoting some line of Virgil as the darkness reminded him of the 
poet’s Avernus, this Sunday loiterer had then within him the elements 
of character that were to give him such a name as the monk and 
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scholar among the Christian fathers. Yet he had no such sympathy 
with those dark retreats as to destroy his zest for the gaieties of the 
capital. He lived very freely, and with all his subsequent reverence 
for chastity, and contempt even for lawful marriage, he lays no claim 
to the credit of having never left the path of virtue. He allows that 
he could not well resist temptation, and that in youth be was as emulous 
in taking the lead in pleasure as afterwards in devotion: He laid 
claim by a singular figure of speech to the crown of virginity because 
in his soul he honored the virtue the more from not possessing it him- 
self. 

At Rome Jerome received baptism. But whether this teok place 
before or after his journey to Gaul, i¢ is very certain that during that 
journey his strongest convictions were felt, and the parpase was form- 
ed that shaped his whole subsequent life. It was in the city of Trevesa, 
that he first resolved to devote himself to Christ, and formed with his 
companion and countryman Bonosus, the plan of an ascetic life. He 
evidently carried with him in his journey at the outset a decided taste 
for Christian studies, as he busied himself with the Christian litera- 
ture of Gaul, and copied for his friend Rufinus the work of Hilary of 
Poictiers upon Synods, and also his Exposition of the Psalms, It is 
not strange, that on the banks of the Rhine among a semi-barbarous 
people, he should view life and the world far otherwise than in the 
gay metropolis, look upon his past history in a far graver spirit, and 
be led, moreover, to a better understanding of the genius of that church 
which was to restore the falling majesty of Rome, and bring into pros- 
trate reverence the pride of those three nations who were preparing 
to overthrow the eternal city. It is a coincidence worthy of being 
mentioned, that the see of Arnoldi, bishop of Treves, the champion 
of the holy coat that has so lately convulsed Germany, should be in 
the city in which Jerome, the father of Romish monasticiem and relic 
worship, met with the impressions that made him what he became. 
Truly the nineteenth century is not wholly different from the fourth. 
Nay, we have serious doubts whether Jerome, in his moet erratic 
moods, would ever have dared to undertake the enterprise of the holy 
coat. 

The exact extent of his travels in Gaul, a country with whose people 
he had much subsequent intercourse and great sympathy, we do not knew. 
He probably went as far as the western coast and Jooked towards Britain 
and that far distant continent, that was not for ages to see the light of 
Christianity. After his return he spent some time in the famous city 
of Aquileia, not far distant from his own native place, and lived upon 
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terms of intimate friendship with a circle of Christian friends, among 
whom were the priest Rafinus, afterwards his enemy, and Chromatius 
afterwards bishop of the city, and other clergy and monks. From 
this place he wrote probably the first letter that has reached us, and 
related to a friend the particulars of a strange occurrence at Vercella 
in the neighborhood, where an innocent woman was kept alive by a 
miracle after having received seven blows from the sword of the ex- 
ecationer. This letter may have been the cause of his flight which 
soon followed, since his version of the affair must have reflected se- 
verely upon the conduct of the civil tribunal. But whatever the cause, 
whether political troubles, family embarrassments, or, as the less be- 
lieving suspect, the heat of his own passions, “a storm” came over 
him, and he was obliged to flee. In company with his friends Eva- 
grius and Innocentius, and not forgetting his precious library, he 
turned his face towards the East to visit the regions for which his 
heart had many a time yearned. It was about the year 372, that he 
undertook this adventurous journey, and traversing Thrace, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, he arrived at last at Antioch 
and ere long sought a solitude in the Syrian desert. While at Anti- 
och, he was seized with severe sickness and in addition to his personal 
sufferings was grieved to the heart by the death of his friend Inno- 
centius. It was probably at this time that he had that vision of judg- 
ment against the heathen classics which he describes in one of hia 
letters to Eustochium, and in which he heard himself condemned by 
the jadge as a mere Ciceronian and no Christian, and sought to es- 
cape the sentence by promising to abjure heathen literature forever. 
A dream like this was very likely to haunt the fevered hours of an 
invalid such as he was, and indicated very plainly the state of mind 
that led him to seek for a retreat among the monks of Chalcis. 

But if the recluse had indulged in roseate fancies of solitary life he 
was destined to be grievously disappointed. He had frequent occa- 
sion to remember the remark of Horace, that they who crosa seas are 
far from changing their dispositions with their abode. He found, that 
the retirement of the desert gave him no safe-guard from temptation. 
In the midst of his vigils and fastings, his imagination would steal 
away and revel in visions of Rome, its beauties and refinements. He 
suffered sadly alike in health and spirits. But in study he soon found 
the solace that could alleviate if not remove his desolation. As the 
world in which he had moved was hid from his sight, the realm of lit- 
erature opened upon him with new brightness. While at Antioch he 
had informed himself of the system of Apollinarius of Laodicea, so 
celebrated for his skill in interpreting Scripture and for his peculiar 
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view of the nature of Christ; and had thus apquired important aids in 
the science of biblical interpretation. Even before retiring to the 
desert, he had attempted a commentary upon the book of Obadiah, « 
work whose loss is not much to be deplored, since in the preface to 
his subsequent commentary upon the same book, he speaks of it oon- 
temptuously as a token of his youthful ignorance and specimen of vain 
allegorizing. 

His desire to interpret the sacred books led him to feel the want of 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. To meet this want, and at the 
same time aid him in subduing his fiery nature, he put himself under 
the instruction of a converted Jew and studied the Hebrew and prob- 
ably Chaldee. He evidently thought it no little mortification for one 
60 familiar with Cicero and Quintilian and Pliny to occupy his miod 
with a language so harsh and inflated.'! But what was first a sacri 
fice became in time his delight, and the recluse soon grew more proud 
of his Hebrew than of any branch of learning, glorying.as much on 
mortifying his classic tastes by this new study as in mortifying his 
flesh by fastings and vigils. His letters are rich in pictures of his 
hermit life. He appears to have gained a subsistence by the labor of 
his own hands, and to have passed his days in toil, study and devo- 
tion. At this time he prubably wrote his eloquent, although extrav- 
agant history of Paulus, the first hermit. But fond as he was of study 
and determined as he had been to shut out the world and its agita- 
tions, he gave constant proof that he was still like other men, and 
could not be indifferent to the current of events. At first declaring 
that he had lost all knowledge of the affairs of his own country, and 
did not even know that it was in existence, he soon engaged in a close 
correspondence with his former friends in the Weat; now request- 
ing that his sister, who had recovered from a sad fall from virtue, might 
be encouraged in the path of rectitude; now asking for theological 
books and again offering to spare manuscript copies, versions and ex- 
planations of the Scriptures from hig own collection. 

But the solitary had not yet so schooled his mind as to be long con- 
tent to hold intercourse through the medium of letters. He was,drawn 
into controversy that drew him from his retreat. Four rival bishops. 
laid claim to the possession of the see of Antioch. Of course Jerome 
had no thought of favoring the claims of the Arian Euzoius or the 
latitudinarian Vitalis. His choice must lie between the two catholics, 
Meletius and Paulinus. Meletius was obviously the legitimate bishop, 
and had such defenders as Basil and Chrysostom, But Paulinus had. 
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tiamay, I. IV. 
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the countenance of Athanasius and pope Damasus, and hig cause tri- 
umphed alike by the posture of the rival factions and the connection 
of the controversy with a dispute as to the words most fit ta be em- 
ployed in defining the Trinity,—a dispute that soen exceeded in vio-~ 
lence and extent the original controversy. Jerome waa at first eviv 
deatly at a loss what side to take in the comflict, and various canaes 
increased hia perplexky. He wea no metaphysician and was almost 
crazed by the questions that were put to him by the meaks who came 
to his cell to learn his mind as to. the use of the word ‘ hypostases.” 
It waa at once fallowing his own inclinations and relieving himself 
of personal responsibility to appeal to Damasus of Rome, which he 
did in a letter not to be surpassed in ambitious rhetoric and servile 
adulatioa. What answer Damasus returned to this and a second sim- 
ilar letter, we do not know. But we soon find Jerome at Antioch 
upon intimate terms with Paulinus, and receiving ordination as. prea- 
byter at his hands. This was in the year 878 or 3879 Instead of 
being weary. of controversy and demanding as he had threatened to 
do the right of utter solitude in the desert, he engaged still more in 
the affairs of the church, and soon sent forth a treatise upon the Lue 
ciferian controversy in which he speaks in a tone of unusual mildness, 
and repudiates the doctrine that the bishops of the Arians, after re- 
nouncing their heretical eonnection, should not be recogniaed as bish- 
ope, and that the converts from Arianism should be re-baptized. The. 
saint showed some humor in styling Hilary, the deacon who advocated 
the re-baptiam of all converted heretics, the ‘ Deucalion of the world.’ 
But the controversialist was not so absorbed in these disputes as 
to forget the claims of the scholar, and Jerome sought the privileges 
of the brilliant schools of Constantinople and the countenance of 
Gregory its eloquent and learned bishop. Here he studied closely 
the Greek language with which before he seems to have been but 
partially agequainted, although we can by no means favor the idea 
sanctioned hy Rufinus that he knew nothing of Greek while pursuing 
his studies at Rome, I was well for him to acquaint himself with the 
Byzantien literature, especially its method of interpretation, and thus 
enlarge evan if by the too rhetorical and: Origentzing method of Gregory, 
the rules which he had, learned in the more liberal and practical school 
of Antioch. Yet he was too good a critic to be blinded by the glitter 
even of Gregory’s eloquence imto acquiescence with his ideas, and 
somewhat slily remarks that an ignerant audience, such as listened to 
the prelase’s. expositions, was not by any means the best test or school 
of biblical criticism. From Gregory however he acknowledged that 
he received inaporteat aids. Mow could a mind so suseeptible as. his 
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be otherwise than quickened and enlarged by the society of perhaps 
the most accomplished bishop of his day, at once poet, orator and the- 
ologian, imbued with classic knowledge gained at Athens in company 
with the noted Julian, and surpassed in eloquence only by his succes- 
sor Chrysostom ? 

Although so long an inhabitant of the East, Jerome was at heart, 
a Roman, and labored for the literature of the Latin church by enrich= 
ing it with translations of the most approved works from the Greek. 
He translated and enlarged the Chronicles of Eusebius; and showed 
how fully he began to appreciate the services of the great scholar, 
whom he alone was to surpass, by his translation of the homilies of 
Origen upon Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Yet then, so long before his 
conflict with the Origenists, he showed that he was no blind follower 
of the method of him whom he pronounced as second only to the Apos- 
tles, by openly departing from some of his criticisms. At the same 
time we are not disposed to regard the instance of his independence 
so frequently alleged, his criticism upon the vision of Seraphim in 
Isaiah, as an improvement upon the allegorical fancies of the great 
Alexandrian. 

Once more the scholar was called away from his books to mingle in 
the agitations of the times. In 881, Meletius died at Antioch, and his 
partisans instead of recognizing the legitimacy of Paulinus appointed 
Flavianus his successor. The old dispute was renewed, appeal was 
made to a Roman synod, to which Paulinus went, followed by his 
friends Epipbhanius and Jerome. The decision of this synod had little 
effect in settling the controversy in question, but its session resulted 
in no small advantage to Jerome. From his acquaintance with affairs 
at Antioch, he was appointed secretary and adviser of Damasus, and 
in this capacity displayed such learning and ability as to be employed 
in far more ambitious literary labors. He was often consulted upon 
questions of exegesis, and at the request of Damasus, began to trane- 
late the work of the Alexandrian catechist Didymus upon the Holy 
Spirit. We cannot much admire the manner in which he solved 
some of the Roman father’s critical problems. Take for example the 
parable of the prodigal son. Something more than Greek and He- 
brew was wanting to save him from the folly of regarding the two sons 
as the two nations, the Jews and the Heathen, and finding minute his- 
torical parallels for every feature of our Saviour’s touching narrative. 
He still cherished his taste for Origen, and at Rome translated two of 
his homilies upon the Canticles. In a more arduous labor however 
he was now to be engrossed. 

The Western Charch possessed no authorized version of the New 
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Testament, but was obliged to depend upon divers anonymous trans- 
lations whieh varied as much in sense as in phraseology. In public 
worship and in every controverted question, these varieties were very 
troublesome, and Damagus was desirous of having an approved version 
made from the original Greek. Jerome was called to the task and exe- 
cuted it most faithfully by a careful comparison of the current versions 
with one another and the original. He first translated the four gos- 
pels, and sent them forth with a preface to Damasus, and tables and 
marginal notes for the better understanding of the parallel passages. 
He went on with his undertaking, and labored upon the remaining 
books of the New Testament. He also corrected the old Latin version 
of the Psalter by the Septuagint, and busied himself with comparing 
the Greek version of Aquila with the Hebrew text. This first revision 
of the Bible was subsequently completed in the East. The only por- 
tions of it now extant are the Psalms, Job, and the New Testament.? 

But the scholar was atill at heart the monk, and Rome was to feel 
the influence of his asceticism as well as of his learning. The strict- 
ness of his life made him very conspicuous in a capital whose clergy 
already began to revel in all the luxuries of the world, and it was. 
soon seen that the ascetic student was as little disposed to keep his 
austerity as hia learning to himself. He conducted himself in such a 
way as to provoke the worldly, astonish the moderate, and awe the 
devoat. The views which Athanasius had brought with him from 
the East in his journey to Rome, faund far more followers when ad- 
voeated by the eloquent echolar than by the stern dogmatist. He 
scandalized a large party of the clergy by his denunciation of their 
laxity, and drew upon him the attention of society at large by the 
sensation which he created among the Roman ladies. Strange it is, 
yet by no means unaccountable, that among the rich and privileged 
there have always been found those who are most earnest in condemn- 
ing the vanities of the world, and most ready to listen to the praises of 
solitude and renunciation. From the more favored classes asceticism 
bas derived its most devoted champions, ite Basil, Benedict, Bernard, 
Daminic, Francia, Catherine of Genoa, Theresa, and a multitude of 
the same high mark. The reason is obvious; they who have tasted 
the pleasures of the world are more likely to feel their unsatisfactory 
character, than they who have seen them only in the enchantments of 
distance ; and, moreover, the refinement of cultivated society is apt to 
bring with it sensibilities that subject their possessors to disappoint- 
ment, life-weariness or yearning for retirement. It was among the 
courtly cireles of Rome, that the accomplished monk of Syria found 
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most willing and enthusiastic listeners. Several of the moet distin- 
guished widows and maidens resigned themselves wholly to hia direc- 
tion. Thus the monastic spirit took its strongest hold in Rome ata 
time when, under the auspices of Theodosius, the Christian church 
was about to wear its most brilliant secular honors, and to open even 
to worldly ambition the path of ecclesiastical preferment. By his pen 
as shown in his reply to Helvidius on the perpetual Virginity of the 
Blessed Mary, and by his conversation as many a Roman household 
proved, Jerome contended for the sanctity of celibacy and the worth 
of the ascetic life. Marcella, a rich and gifted widow, who had pre- 
viously led a very devout life, was first to ask the monk’s counsel in 
the study of the Scriptures, and offered the use of her stately palace 
on the Aventine for the re-unions of the pious circle that gathered 
around her. But it was not with Marcella and her mother Albina, 
devoted though they were, that his destiny was to be most intimately 
connected. The names of Paula and her daughter Eustochium are 
identified with the history of their austere director, and the letters ad- 
dressed to them by him have been in all ages among the manuals of 
nuns and devotees. Under the influence of their friendship a fresh 
zeal for biblical study seized him, for now he was sure of readers eager 
and able to enjoy the results of his labors. Jerome was always very 
dependent upon feminine society, and when most eloquent in praise 
of retirement or in denouncing the vanity of the sex, he proved his 
dependence by the assiduity with which he courted their regard, and 
addressed to them his ghostly epistles. He had not a little of that 
bachelor temperament which leads so many men to rail against the 
vanity of woman and at the same time never be happy without her 
society. His letters to Paula and Marcella contain some of his most 
valuable biblical interpretations. When we look over his letters to 
his female friends upon the worth of celibacy, we cannot but wish that 
for his own credit he had always confined himself to scriptural exe- 
gesis. How he could have written as he did upon virginity to a 
young girl like Eustochium! we cannot understand. That epistle is 
in shocking taste, and detestably gross in its allusions. The monk 
either sinned against the prevalent atandard of propriety in such state- 
ments and illustrations, or Roman society had sadly degenerated since 
the days of Cicero and Tullia, or delicacy of speech had been placed 
among the dainty refinements of the world and with them been put off 
by the ascetic party. With some reason, a prejudice arose against 
the instigator of the ascetic movement. The relatives of the wealthy 
ladies whom he had converted looked upon him as the robber of their 
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inheritance. The clergy winced beneath his rebukes, and were not 
slow in retaliating. It was looked upon as an intolerable grievance 
that young women were prohibited from associating with men, and 
that wine should be forbidden. It was thought that Blesilla, the sec- 
ond daughter of Paula, whose second marriage Jerome had prevented, 
was brought to her premature death by excessive austerities, and such 
was the excitement upon the subject, that the populace at the funeral 
were provoked almost to violence against the author of the wrong. 
Jerome’s popularity eo far waned that he who was regarded as the 
most available candidate to succeed to the chair of Damasus found 
his position in Rome far from comfortable. 

But he was not of a temper to be put down by his enemies. Their 
very attack upon him he made the occasion of gaining a yet more 
commanding position. He looked towards the East, for some calm 
retreat, where from the heights of monastic sanctity, he might still 
dictate to the church, and act upon its opinions and manners as never 
before. To the maiden Azella' he wrote a parting letter, giving his 
view of Rome, and his three years’ stay there, leaving to her and her 
friends the task of vindicating his memory from the charges brought - 
against him in the Babel to which he now pronounced his farewell. 
Attended by his younger brother Paulinianus, by the presbyter Vin- 
centius and several monks, he embarked in August 885 for Palestine. 
Paula and Eustochium soon joined him at Antioch. It was no small 
triumph to the monk and his cause, that this noted woman, whose 
family boasted the blood of Aeneas and the Julian race, should leave 
the city of the Caesars, for the land of the Nazarene and a life of self- 
denial. From Antioch, the coming winter, the company of devotees 
began their tour of Palestine. At Jerusalem, the Roman pro-consal 
prepared for Paula a stately abode, but she chose to lodge in a bum- 
ble cell. Visiting Bethlehem, Paula was overwhelmed with emotion 
as she looked upon the place of the Saviour’s birth, and resolved to 
make that her abiding place. First, however, she must see Egypt. 
In Egypt, as elsewhere, Jerome did not allow his devotional raptures 
to blind him to his favorite pursuits. The sites hallowed by ancient 
miracles, by saintly men, or memorable deeds, he investigated with 
critical eye, and notwithstanding his gray hairs he was not ashamed 
to sit as a learner in the catechetical school where the blind Didy- 
mus now discharged the office of the great Origen. 

Returning to Bethlehem, the devotees gave themselves in good 
earnest to the contemplative life. A few years saw Jerome transfer- 
red from his little cell at the gate of the town, to the charge of a mo- 
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naatery erected by the charity of Paula, who herself was at the head 
of a similar establishment for nune. Here Jerome passed the remain- 
der of his days, living in the simplest manner, never relaxing his aus- 
terities, and finding his only diversion in biblical stady, letter-writing 
and theological controversy. He applied himself with new zeal to the 
Hebrew language, under the guidance of the Jew, Baranina, whocame - 
to him by night from fear of violence from hie own nation. In the 
inquiring minds of Paula and her daughter, in the enthusiasm of nuns, 
monks and the vast crowds of pilgrims who sought the shrine of 
Christ’s birth, the devoted scholar found motive and appreciation suf- 
ficient to encourage him in bis work. His vision of judgment did nos 
prevent him from reviving his classic studies, and for the instraction 
of children confided to his care if not for his own entertainment, he 
opened once more the forbidden pages of the great heathen masters. 
Yet the Bible was his absorbing study, and at the request of Paula, 
in spite of his professions of inability, he was led step by step to give 
a kind of commentary upon nearly the whole of the Scriptures, for 
the instruction of herself and daughter. Next to those of Paala, stood 
- the claims of the Roman widow Marcella, who apon the death of her 
mother Albina, sought consolation anew in the sacred beoks. His 
first labors were his comments upon the epistles to Philemon and to 
the Galatians, the Ephesians and to Titus. Then he turned to the 
Old Testament, and gave an explanation of the book se cherished by 
the monks, Ecclesiastes. Then (about 890) appeared his tracts on 
Hebrew Proper names—on the Names and Position of Places men- 
tioned in the Bible,—and his Hebrew Questions upon the book of 
Genesis. In rapid succession came his completion of his translation of 
Didymus on the Holy Spirit, his seven traets on Psalm x—xvi, his 
Lives of Malchus and Hilarion, his prosecution of bis enterprise of 
revising the old Latin version of the Scriptures from the Alexandrian. 
He now began his great task of translating the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew, and by the year 393 completed the books of 
Samuel, Kings, Job and the Prophets, and meanwhile composed com~ 
mentaries upon five of the lesser prophets, besides writimg at the sug- 
gestion of the Roman prefect, his catalogue of distingeished church 
writers. 

From the calm retirement of his cell, the monkish stadent was now 
startled by the rise of a powerful adversary of the monastic doctrines. 
Jovinian had asserted at Rome the worthlessness of celibacy in secur- 
ing salvation, and maintained that all baptized Christians stood equally 
accepted in the kingdom of heaven. The ascetic school at Rome was 
acandalized at this attack upon their darling doctrine, and Jerome as 
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with a scream of horror at the outrage, sprang to the rescue first with 
two books against the heretic, and then (394 or 895) with an apology 
for the previous work, whose ultraism was met with scorn from his 
enemies and fears from his friends. The fierce champion of monas- 
ticism, however, must have been gratified at this time with the notice 
of the renowned Augustine, who first wrote to him in 398, to intro- 
duce a young clergyman to his regard, and who afterwards renewed 
the correspondence. Yet the testy recluse ill brooked the adorer even 
of Augustine, and a jealousy sprung up between two men who of all 
others ought to have been friends, from their peculiar fitness to bene- 
fit each other. Jerome was the scholar and Augustine the theologian. 
The learning of the one would have been a great aid to the profound 
thought of the other by furnishing exact information, whilst the logic 
of the thinker would have been of invaluable service to the scholar in 
chastening his rhetoric and invigorating his mind. But these two 
veterans of the Latin church were upon ill terms one with the other, 
until at last common hostility to Pelagius brought them into agree* 
ment. 

The other controversies which in turn engaged the mind of Je- 
rome we can merely mention, a3 they are so fully treated in church 
histories. Sad is it when friends fall out with one another, especially 
friends from youth upwards. Such was the lot of Jerome and Rufi- 
nus in the famous Ortgenistic controversy. It was natural enough 
that Jerome should be troubled at being identified, even in a friendly 
spirit, at Rome through Rufinus with the school of Origen, for much 
as he prized the Alexandrian scholarship, he was by his position and 
nature, little inclined to his Platonizing theology. He erred sadly in 
going to such extremes, and so reviling the illustrious man whom he 
had once ranked next to the apostles. Ten years the controversy 
lasted (394-404), and did not end until it rent Christendom into 
hostile factions, and brought discord to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Posterity has very amicably united the two names placed in such op- 
position by this controversy, for Jerome has been called the Origen 
of the Latin church. But whilst the Latin father is the superior in 
broad and exact scholarship, the great Alexandrian bears the palm 
for philosophical acuteness, penetrating judgment, calm faith and uni- 
form charity. , 

But it was upon the head of the follower of Jovinian and the op- 
pugner of the rising passion for relics, pilgrimages, celibacy and asceti- 
cism, that the fiercest anathemas of the saint were to fall. Nothing 
in the whole compass of theological controversy has ever come before 
us, that has seemed more fierce than his second letter against Vigilan- 
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tius.! He writes as if his dearest convictions of Christianity had 
been assailed, and as if he saw in his alarm his whole stock of ascetic 
riches snatched away at one fell swoop by this wretch whom by a 
play upon his name he calls Dormitantius or sleepy-head. 

But even during these years of controversy his studies and corres- 
pondence went on. His translation® of the Bible was completed by 
the year 404, a year marked by the death of Paula. His commenta- 
ries were continued during the remaining sixteen years of his life. 
His prefaces to them are very rich in illustration of the history of the 
times. The conquest of Rome by Alaric is brought nearer to as by 
the pathetic allusions to it in the commentary upon Ezekiel; and the 
unfinished pages upon Jeremiah, from which death in the year 420 
enatched the aged student, are in mournful unison with that age of 
declension, and that life so solitary and desolate in its close. Yet 
with all the loneliness of his position, and in the midst of great revo- 
lutions that shook the empire, and endangered his own retreat, the 
@oul of the monk could not be utterly desolate. He had something to 
hope from his labors for the church. With his visions of heaven, no 
mean prospect of influence upon future ages must have been mingled. 
We are willing to view him as an earnest devotee, and deem the son- 
net of the Oxford bard? no exaggeration : 


The peacefal star of Bethlehem 
Came o’er thy solitude, 
The radiance of that heavenly gem 
Lit up thy sterner mood ; 
Yea, like a star in murky wells, 
Cheering the bed where darkness dwells, 
The images of earth its happier light imbued. 


The thought of the Eternal child 
Upon thy cloistral cell 
Must sure have cast an influence mild 
And like a holy spe |, 
Have peopled that fair Eastern night 
With dreams meet for an Eremite, 
Beside that cradle poor, bidding the world farewell. 


Yet other thoughts may have crossed the mind of that old man and 
blended with his anticipation of bliss. There he rests upon his mise- 
rable pallet about to breathe his last. He has lived through a most in- 
teresting period—not far, probably, from.a century of eventful history. 

* Martianay, Tom. IV. Classis II. p! 279. 
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He has known the leading men and taken part in the leading move- 
ments of his time. The prominent actors in church and State had 
passed away. Augustine alone of the renowned fathers survived. 
The daughter of his cherished Paula, Eustochium, had died the pre- 
vious year, and with her the brightest thread in his life was rent. He 
almost alone remains. Yet many signs appeared to indicate that the 
labor of his life was not to pass away. His eye before it closes for- 
ever, perhaps looks upon his books, those friends that were never an- 
kind or variable—upon his own manuscripts, the fruit of years of toil, 
his commentaries, his translation of the Scriptures, that darling child 
of his studies. In these thoughts the dying man might well feel happy. 
As he thought of his yeara of seclusion, he might deem himself nearer 
God by withdrawal from the world. But could he have seen gather 
ing around him the images that history must associate with him, what 
would have been the feeling of the expiring monk? Could his eye 
have been gifted with aught of the prophetic power that death is 
sometimes believed to impart, how it would have glowed with pride, 
as he looked upon that mighty order of men who followed him in the 
monastic life, who formed communities in all lands, and bore civiliza- 
tion to barbaric wilds, and kept learning in sacred trust during the 
ages of darkness, who forced their doctrine of celibacy upon the church, 
made its ministers adopt their discipline, who rose in signal instances 
above the imperial throne, and wielded power such as was never 
granted to the sword of Alexander or the sceptre of the Caesars. 
Shall we not believe, too, that his eye would have darkened with 
something of horror, could he have seen the blacker forms in that 
monkish band who have mortified human appetites only to indulge 
preternatural passions, and who are to be blamed more than any others 
for stirring up religious wars, wielding the rack and kindling the fagot ? 
Surely he would have had little toleration for the degenerate age of 
monasticism, when retirement from secular observation was too often 
the shelter of gluttony and licentiousness. Surely, too, he would 
have gloried in the thought of the innumerable students of sacred 
learning who were to follow in his steps and call him master. He 
who could refuse a mitre for the retirement of his cell, could not re- 
fuse the wreath placed upon his head by the Council of Trent in the 
precedence given to his Vulgate Bible. Could he have looked into 
the cell of the monk of Wittenberg and seen the form of Luther bend- 
ing with rapture over a copy of that same Vulgate Bible, and drawing 
from it principles that cast down so much of priestly despotism, and 
created a new civilization, perbaps the dying man would have found 
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in his pride as a scholar something to console him for the wreck of 
many superstitions which he cherished as a monk. 

But we have a more serious task to pursue than to deal in such 
imaginations. We are called to give some opinion of the character 
of Jerome’s labors, and of his worth as a scholar, theologian and 
Christian man. 

As aman of letters, Jerome had no equal surely in the Latin church. 
He stands more than any other man as a connecting link between the 
literature of the classic and the middle ages. Augustine understood 
better than he the philosophy and ethics of the old Greek and Roman 
civilization, and dealt far more than Jerome with fundamental ideas. 
But with the classic literature in its own form and dress he had small 
acquaintance. He was not skilful in the use of the Latin tongue, pro- 
vincial as he was, alike in birth and education; of Greek he knew 
little and of Hebrew nothing. Of these three languages Jerome was 
sufficiently master to enable him to enjoy and interpret their master 
pieces, whilst in the use of the Latin, he was so accomplished as to 
win, not without reason, from Erasmus, the unsurpassed Latinist of 
modern times, the name of the “ Christian Cicero.” Whether his 
family was of Roman origin or not, we are not able to say, nor whether 
from the nursery he learned to prattle in the Latin or Illyrian tongue, 
but it is certain that from his early childhood he was taught by a Ro- 
man teacher, and thoroughly drilled in the Latin language. If his 
family was of Illyrian origin, as is probable, it by no means follows 
that they had not adopted the language of the people who had for cen- 
turies governed them, and to whom Illyria had furnished many distin- 
guished men, and more than once, as in the case of the Dalmatian 
Diocletian, given a monarch in one of her sons. What the original 
stock of the Illyrian tribes was, is somewhat uncertain. Some deem 
it to have been Sclavonic, others like Mannert, and with greater 
plausibility, trace it to the Thracian family, and consequently to the 
Pelasgic races. If the Thracian family was in great part of Celtic 
blood, as we are told on good authority, it would not be difficult to 
trace that blood in the peculiar temperament of the saint, so sensitive 
and excitable, so keenly alive to praise and blame, in style and spirit 
so often reminding us of Irish enthusiasm and French volatility. 

His education was such as to bring him into close communion with 
the best literature extant. In Rome, Constantinople and the East, he 
had diligently studied, and upon its own genial soil he had devoted 
himself to the languages and letters of the great nations, who had held 
the empire of thought. It was a happy circumstance that he flourished 
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when he did—at a time when the classic literature was still taught in 
the schools, in its original purity, and before the barbaric invasions 
had done their destructive work with those literary monuments that 
had already lost their hold upon the ideas and affections of the people. 
Literature always rests upon religion as its ultimate foundation, and 
as the leading minds and the popular feelings went over to the Chris- 
tian church, the literary idols of the classic ages must fall. It was well 
that Jerome caught so much of their spirit, and breathed it through 
his translations and letters into the church of the middle ages. Rail 
as much as he would against the old poets, philosophers, orators and 
historians, he was always careful to treasure up their riches, and per- 
haps never showed his obligations to them more than in the very pe- 
riods in which he set forth their worthlessness, and sent them all to 
the realm of darkness. The Latin Vulgate has undoubtedly had more 
influence upon the mind of Europe than any other book previous to 
the Reformation, and has had no small effect upon the translation and 
interpretation of the Bible since the Reformation. From Jerome the 
Valgate has its chief characteristics. Of this there can be but little 
doubt,even if we accept the largest estimate that has been made in 
regard to alterations of that version since Jerome’s day. To attempt 
@ critique of the Vulgate is beyond our purpose, to say nothing of our 
ability. To defend it from all censure would be folly. In some re- 
spects, it mast be regarded as having done great harm to evangelical - 
religion, as in translating the Greek pezavoncare, agite poenitentiam, 
rendered in the Douay version so speciously “do penance,” and the 
Greek “émovotov,” supersubstantialem, a rendering of the Lord’s 
Prayer so favorable to Romish notions of the Eucharist. But surely 
none can deny to its style the praise of great richness and majesty, 
and to its renderings the credit of general fidelity and correctness. 
We must allow the translator the honor of singular independence in 
his mode of dealing with the apocryphal books, and of being unwilling 
to defer to the prejudices of the age and escape the denunciations of 
antagonists like Rufinus, by placing them among the canonical Scrip- 
tares. His study of the Hebrew language was of itself no small proof 
of his fidelity to the cause of sacred scholarship. The Hebrew was 
almost a proscribed tongue. For his devotedness to it, he was accused 
of an outrage upon the good name of the Seventy, of following a 
course unexampled by apostles and saints, and of preferring Barabbas 
to Jesus by becoming the pupil of the Jew Baranina. Augustine too 
dissuaded him from Hebrew studies, and besought him to be content 
with revising the old version by the Septuagint, and not alarm the 
churches by any dangerous novelties. The praise of a faithful schol- 
12° 
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arship far in advance of his age therefore belongs to the monk of Beth- 
lehem. The earnest pursuit of knowledge under difficulties is always 
noble. And to judge of Jerome’s merit as a Hebraist, we must not 
estimate his difficulties by the standards of our own day of philological 
appliances. ‘The grammar of the Hebrew had not begun to be writ- 
ten, the Masoretic text had not been settled, and the Chaldee Targums 
with the poor interpretations given in the Mishna, constituted the 
monk’s philological apparatus. How far deficiencies could be supplied 
by the living voice of the teacher, we cannot definitely say. But 
surely Baranina could not well teach more than he knew, and his 
knowledge could not have been great when measured by the standard 
of a Schultens or Gesenius. 

It would be very strange if with a temper like his, Jerome did not 
claim full enough consideration for his own Hebrew renderings. He 
is unquestionably sometimes unjust to the authors of the Septuagint, 
and prefers in some instances a poorer translation to that given by 
them. Yetthe position which he occupied, and the qualifications 
which he possessed, could not but give many advantages over the Al- 
exandrian interpreters, and enabled him certainly to aid Christians in 
their controversies with Jews by affording a more correct understand- 
ing of the Old Testament in its relations to the New. Such men as 
Stilling claim almost supernatural infallibility for Jerome’s Hebrew. 
It is enough for us to turn to Father Simon’s! more candid pages, and 
learn from this Catholic scholar’s admission that the translator of the 
Vulgate is by no means free from error. We are perhaps safe in say- 
ing with Le Clerc and Von Colin, that Jerome learned as he waa, 
never attained to a scientific knowledge of the principles either of the 
Greek or the Hebrew Grammar. 

As a commentator, Jerome deserves less honor than as a translator, 
so hasty his comments generally are, and so frequently consisting of 
fragments gathered from previous writers. His merit however is, 
and this was by no means « common one in his day, that he generally 
aims to give the literal sense of the passages in question. He read 
apparently all that had been written by the leading interpreters before 
him, and then wrote his own commentaries in great haste without 
stopping to distinguish his own views from those of the authorities 
consulted. He dashed through a thousand lines of the text in a sin- 
gle day, and went through the gospel of Matthew in a fortnight. He 
sometimes yielded to the allegorical methods of interpretation and 
showed frequent traces of the influence of his study of Origen. Yet 
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he seems not to have inclined to this method so much from his own 
taste as from the habit of his time. And if of the four doctors of the 
church particularized by some writers, to Gregory belongs excellence 
in tropology, to Ambrose in allegory, to Augustine in anagoge, to Je- 
rome is given the palm in the literal and grammatical sense. We 
cannot however exonerate him from frequent extravagances as a 
rhetorician and allegorist. Whilst few will with Erasmus dispute the 
verdict that assigns to Augustine the dialectic palm, few will deny that 
the grammatical doctor often rivals Gregory in his tropes and Am- 
brose in his allegories. Whether writing a letter of acknowledgment 
to Eustochium for a basket of cherries and a dove, or to Marcella for 
cups and chairs, or elucidating a prophetic vision or gospel parable, 
he could exhibit a proficiency in finding double senses and mystic 
meanings, as far fetched as anything in Origen, and an ingenuity more 
suitable for a desperate rhymester than a grave theologian. 

Rich and eloquent as his style frequently is, he does not appear to 
have had very good taste as a critic. He had not that delicate appre- 
ciation of an author’s meaning, that enables one to seize hold of the 
main idea or sentiment, and through this interpret the language and 
illustrations. He was nota master of reproductive criticism. He could 
not reproduce the thoughts of the prophets and poets of the Old Testa- 
ment, in his own mind, and throw himself into their position. Their 
poetic figures he sometimes treats as logical propositions, and fiids grave 
dogmas in casual illustrations. His want of good taste in the morale 
of many of his allusions, we judge the more clemently from remember- 
ing the unnaturalness of his way of life and the effect of his habits of 
seclusion and mortification upon his notions of social propriety. 

As a theologian he cannot be placed among the foremost of his age, 
unsurpassed as was his influence upon biblical study and ecclesiastical 
life. As Neander has justly observed, his mind did not so much tend 
to unity as to details. He was never haunted like Augustine with the 
passion for ideal truth. Student of the Scriptures as he was, he puz- 
zles us to learn what was his specific belief. He is content to deal 
with the common places of established doctrine, and although he 
sometimes startles us as in his assertion that the clergy were originally 
equal, and that faith in Christ is the rock of Peter, the foundation of 
the church, with an almost protestant freedom, he rarely departs from 
the general belief except to incline the more to monastic superstition. 
He! obviously had a monk’s jealousy of the secular clergy, and makes 
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frequent allusion to their pride. In a spirit not unlike Luther’s, he 
denounces their disposition to arrogate to their own official virtue the 
power that belongs only to God and his word. They who, like the 
German Réeler,! have endeavored to drag out a system of doctrine 
from his works have had but sorry succesa. Asa scholar, he was 
bold and frequently original. As a theologian, he was little better 
than a parasite, who lived at other men’s tables. His views seem to 
have differed much at various times, and one, as Simon judiciously 
observes, must study his relation to his times and their strifes to 20- 
count for the inconsistencies of his assertions. He leaned upon the 
prevalent power in most things, and when he felt the growing influ- 
ence of Rome, he seems not so much from prudence as from the ne- 
cessity of his nature, to have attached himself to her hierarchy. Hence, 
as well as for his monastic notions, the honor in which he has been 
held by Rome. Papacy has no benedictions to bestow upon indepen- 
dent thought, and has given to Jerome the aureola denied to Origen 
and Tertullian. The monk of Bethlehem clung to Rome like the 
misletoe to the oak, and about him monks and priests have gathered 
in awe and admiration like Druids about their mystic tree. 

As a theologian, he affirmed the doctrines of the worth of celibacy, 
the ascetic life and the use of relics and pilgrimages more than any 
others, and thus as a positive dogmatist he can meet with little honor 
from protestants. As an antagonist of heretics he was far more 
prominent, than as a systematic theologian. He was willing to rest 
upon the symbols of the councils of Nice and Constantinople like 
the other Catholics of his age. He was not so conspicuous for his de- 
fence of their fundamental doctrines as for the assertion of his monas- 
tic principles. Although it is not easy to draw out his opinions into 
a definite system, it is beyond question that most of the views that 
were afterwards embodied in the papal creed lurk potentially among 
his pages, and that he did much to prepare the way for prayers to 
saiuts and honors to relics, and the whole array of priestcraft. His 
controversies drew from him his most elegant works; but even in 
these his rhetoric goes far before his logic, his learning is more con- 
spicuous than his discrimination. Schroeckh asserts no libel in clase- 
ing him with those men who have read more than they have reflected. 
Philosopher, orator, philologian, dialectician, Hebraist, Graecist, Lat- 
inist ; adept in three languages, though he might designate himself, 
without insincerity, the versatility of his endowments is small com- 
pensation in the view of a protestant mind for his want of independent 
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thought, and for the servility with which he surrendered all his gifts 
to the service of monkish fanaticism. When as in his dialogues 
against the Pelagians, he enters the theological lists, we see at once 
his strength and his weakness. His work shows something of. the 
grace whilst it borrows the form of the Tusculan Questions, yet when 
compared with Augustine’s tract on the same subject, betrays the vast 
difference between the discursive scholar and the close logician. In 
fact his doctrinal system had none of the definiteness of Augustine’s, 
and stickler as he was for the merit of works of austerity, he was not 
in a position to assail the fundamental doctrine of the precursor of Ar- 
minius in the defence of human ability. How little of a champion of 
free elective grace he was, on the whole, Luther’s estimate of him 
shows. Luther should have spoken with more respect of the scholar 
to whom he owed so much in his scriptural labors, yet he had no slight 
grounds for the judgment recorded in his Table Talk: “Jerome 
should not be named nor counted among the teachers of the church ; 
though he was a heretic, yet I believe that he is saved through faith 
in Christ. He says nothing of Christ, since he takes only his name 
upon his lips. I know none of the fathers to whom I am so hostile 
as to Jerome; for he treats only of fastings, diet, virginity, etc. If 
he would even make the works of faith prominent and urge them, this 
would be something ; but he teaches nothing, neither of faith nor 
hope, nor love, nor of the works of faith.” . 

It is no easy task to portray a character so mingled as Jerome's. 
We may at once dismiss the fulsome eulogists, who like Martianay 
and Stilling almost deify him. We cannot go with the extravagant 
praises which Erasmus heaps upon him in a spirit and style so much 
like that of the saint himself. As little satisfied are we with those 
who go to the opposite extreme, and call him like Isaac Taylor a mere 
intellectualist, or, like Von Colln, regard sensuality and vanity com- 
bined with superstition as the most prominent elements of his char- 
acter. 

An intellectualist he surely was, if “gazing upon books and parch- 
ments with fond and greedy satisfaction,” could make him so. Yet 
he was more than a book worm. He was a man of intense feeling, 
and his chief works are full of the marks alike of his social sensibili- 
ties, his irascible passions and his devotional zeal. His intellect al- 
ways worked with most efficiency when busied in writing to gratify a 
devout friend’s desire of knowledge or to denounce an enemy of the 
church. Although not prone to ascend from facts to ideas, nor to soar 
into the realm of the higher imagination, he breathes into his learned 
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pages a singular fervor, and relieves what else would be wearisome 
pedantry by a most exuberant and often eccentric fancy. 

In the moral elements of his character, he was far from being one 
of those whom a benignant nature as well as privileged education 
places among the saints. We wonder that so judicious and well read 
a writer as the historian Milner, should say of him that he appears 
never to have known the extreme conflicts with indwelling sin which to 
later converts have given so much pain. He had most unruly passions. 
His irascibility yielded not a jot beneath the austerities of his retire- 
ment, and the lusts which stained his early days never ceased to affect 
his imagination after his habits were beyond the breath of suspicion. 
We need little wonder that with his peculiar temperament, he chose 
the ascetic life. His ardent religious sensibility would not allow him 
to lead a life of pleasure, and he felt no security from the allurements 
of the world unless removed from its vanities. At once eager to join 
in every theological strife, and keenly sensitive to every attack upon 
himself, he loved a position in which he could act freely upon public 
opinion from a covert which none could invade. He was as one of 
those creatures who live in a shell and are alike fierce in their attack 
and secure in their retreat. His very love of power would combine 
with his religious zeal and imitative tendency to lead him to the monas- 
tic life. Il fitted to struggle with men of sterner mould in the shock of 
affairs, he readily yielded to the influence of the ascetic party, and, 
engrossed by their ideas, he gave more than he secured, and from be- 
ing at first a follower, he became the leader of the oriental move- 
ment in the Western church. His love of study was of course grati- 
fled by the course which he took. In his books, in the vicinity of 
admiring monks and nuns, in a retirement which at once inspired his 
visions and enabled him to dictate to the universal church, he found 
an enjoyment not to be found at Rome or Constantinople. From the 
most distant regions cases of conscience and questions of scholarship 
were submitted to him. Hedibia of Gaul besought him to clear up her 
difficulties in biblical study in a series of questions not a little puzzling 
even in our day, and a young French ecclesiastic came to him with 
tears, and entreated him to write to his mother and sister to live in 
the same house and not incur scandal by separate residences and cler- 
ical boarders. 

That he was fanatical, we must with Isaac Taylor certainly main- 
tain, if fanaticism be the combination of malign feeling with religious 
enthusiasm. He was a favorite at once of the scourge and the sym- 
bol, and under different circumstances might have become a fanatic of 
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the banner and the brand. But he declares that he had no enmity 
to men, only to their errors, and that he neglected his own quarrels to 
take up those of God—a declaration made undoubtedly by all bigots 
and made perhaps sincerely whether by a Mohammed or Dominic—a 
Galerias or Bonner. That he would have wreaked his vengeance 
upon the persons of his adversaries had they fallen into his power, is 
not however probable, ferocious as is his invective. He calls himself 
the watch-dog of the church, and says that his duty was to bay at all 
her foes. But like all noisy quadrupeds of his class, his bark was 
worse than his bite. We like less than anything his mode of speaking 
of the dead who had crossed his path. He declares that Jovinian, 
the Luther of that time, in swinish indulgence rather belched out his 
spirit than expired when he died, “non tam emisit spiritum quam 
eructavit.” He was not gifted with that nice moral sense that is so 
necessary an element in the religious character and so powerful a 
check upon fanatical tendencies. In his controversy with Augustine 
upon the allowableness of falsehood as in the case at issue between 
Peter and Paal, we cannot but recognize in Jerome the germ of that 
erroneous principle that bore its ultimate fruits in Jesuit expediency. 

That he was the Christian Cicero, may be said with some justice, 
if the saying means only that he was the most eloquent of the Latin 
fathers. We may recognize in him too something of the morbid sen- 
sitiveness of the Roman orator, and may draw a parallel between the 
revolution produced in the Roman mind by Cicero’s importation of the 
Greek philosophy with that produced by Jerome in the Western 
chorch by his translation of the oriental theology. We may see too 
in both great beauty of expression combined with great force of in- 
vective, and find in the flatterer of Pompey and the denouncer of 
Antony, features not unlike those of the sycophant of Damasus and 
the defamer of Jovinian. But Cicero had a mind of far the larger 
mould, and however imperfectly he may have attained his wishes, he 
aspired to see truth in its glorious unity, and had intimations of an im- 
mutable morality based upon the eternal law of God, such as never 
seems to have inspired the soul of the monk of Bethlehem. The 
fancy is an interesting one that conjectures what course a man like 
Cicero would have taken had he lived under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. He surely would have found something in the pages of St. John 
and St. Paul to save him from the superstitions of the man who has 
been praised so much as the heir of his eloquence. 

To us, Jerome seems to combine certain elements of character that 
may be found singly in various noted men. He had the patient schol- 
arship and brilliant rhetoric of Erasmus, without his good sense and 
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taste, and the flery zeal and copious mvective of Luther, without his 
tender humanity and noble clemency. In his eulogium upon the as- 
cetic life and the graces of virginity, he indulged in sentimental raptures, 
in a style not unworthy of Hervey, the flowery moralist of the tombs, 
whilst upon topics of merely philological learning, he often exhibits a 
dryness of detail that tried the patience of good Father Simon, and led 
the critics of the seventeenth century to turn from his pages in despair. 
His wayward and petulant temper, his biting jest and shrewd insight, 
to say nothing of his bearing towards the sex to him so essential and 
so proscribed, reminds us often of Dean Swift, whilst in visions of an- 
gels and raptures of prayer and contemplation, his devotion must 
place him among those saints, who like Bernard and Francis have 
thought heaven the nearer as earth and humanity were most despised. 
Collombet finds in him as the eulogist of Fabiola and Paula the pre- 
cursor of that master of funeral eloquence, Bossuet, and couples his 
name with Gerson, as the condescending teacher of children. In his 
letter to Laeta upon the education of her daughter, the younger. Paula, 
we cannot but take occasion for rejoicing that Fenelon in following 
his path of celibacy, did not adopt his views upon the education of 
girls; whilst in his mode of treating of married life and clerical follies, 
as in his letters against Helvidius, and to Eustochium and Rusticus 
and Nepotianus, we may frequently imagine to ourselves resemblances, 
that connect the name of the most ghostly of the ancient fathers with 
that recent magazine of satire and caricature, whose title is rarely 
mentioned in theological journals, and whose influence is anything but 
ascetic. 

We cannot leave the subject before us without suggesting a few 
thoughts that are prompted by this survey of Jerome’s life, labors and 
character. He stands before us as the type of a class of men who 
have had and still have vast influence upon the church and world. 
That he was a monk in the modern sense of that term we are far from 
saying, for he lived upon principles very different from the rules of 
Benedict and Bernard. He was not in his mature years the advocate 
of solitary life, but of life in community, and of this too not under 
very rigid restrictions. Yet his whole soul was engrossed by the mo- 
nastic doctrine, and he resented nothing so much as an attack upon 
the superhuman sanctity of chastity. More than any other man, he 
has tended to give the Roman church its monastic elements. He vir- 
tually laid the foundations upon which Leo and the two Gregories 
builded, and Paul 1V. and Sextus V. labored to restore the papal hie- 
rarchy. What would the hierarchy have been without the celibacy 
of the clergy, and what would the clergy have been without the mo- 
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nastic ordera. Behiad the magnificent array of bishops, cardinals 
amd popes, we look back to the recluse of Bethlehem as the most effi- 
cient advocate of the principles that consolidated their power. 

What need of egution in considering the whole system of polity and 
theology thus based upon a false foundation. The whole papal creed 
shows the traces of those spectral, unearthly beings, whom Jerome 
has done so much to form and exalt. Placed in the most unnatural 
position, exiled from the mild charities, salutary discipline, and com- 
mon sense education of social life, they were not in a condition to judge 
of man’s true relations to God and his neighbor, much less to be the 
dictators of religious opinion. It behoves us to think very carefully 
whether the system of ritual and polity advocated not without consid- 
erable learning and piety in conspicuous quarters of the protestant 
world, and finding favor from not a few minds in this land of the Pu- 
Fitans, does not owe its peculiar characteristics to men who looked up- 
ob marriage as a desecration, and celibacy as the royal road to heaven. 
Let the divines of Oxford in their admiration of the fathers of the 
fourth century show up their notions of domestic life as well as of sa- 
cramental rites. With the homilies of Chrysostom and Augustine let 
them translate the letters of Jerome, and give their readers opporta- 
nity to see what monkish notions were rising into the aseendant in 
those days. It is here that Isaac Taylor has found his impregnable 
position in his controversy with the Oxford Tractarians. He shows 
beyond question, that if Christendom is to follow the lead of the fathers 
of the fourth century, we must bow down in reverenee before the pre- 
ternatural glory of the celibate life. We join with him alike in his 
estimate of the morbid feeling of the monastic system, and its tendency 
to distort the mind, and pervert its sense of Christian truth. Jerome's 
pictares of himself lead us not at all to covet his state of emotion, aad 
if it be the heart that is the ultimate source of rectitude in moral judg- 
ments, we cannot look to him for our faith or morals. Far different 
the Messiah of the New Testament, far different the apostolie com- 
pany. We should be sorry even to believe that any worthy husbaad 
and father living among those social relations which Jerome deemed 
so secular and distracting, were liable to be haunted by such visions 
of last. as tormented the mouk’s seclusion. 

Yet, the life of Jerome onght to make us realize the vast power of 
self-denial. He was not indeed self-denying in all things, for even to 
the last year of his life he railed at heretics in a temper singularly 
petulant, and even ia his closing commentary upon Jeremiah he 
showed the ruling passien strong in death, alike by the copiousness of 
his classic allasions and the vehemence of his iavective against the 
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Pelagians. Yet he subdued many desires that in him were very 
strong, and in his devotedness to sacred learning, he merits the grati- 
tude of all earnest scholars. The class of men whom he represents, 
at last put the world under their feet by being independent of its luxu- 
ries, and beyond mast of its indulgencies. Their thirst for power, we 
may not indeed covet. But, surely, as we read of their self-control, 
and their achievements, we may justly ask ourselves, whether we do 
not make ourselves too dependent upon fortune, and if it would not 
be much better for us to have a far hardier culture, so that we might 
more readily live in the plainest manner, and in case of emergency 
surrender the usual comforts of life rather than bend the knee in syco- 
phancy or stoop to any sin or shame. We have no respect for the 
doctrine that claims exalted merit for celibacy as such. We have re- 
spect for the man who is willing for the cause of science or religion to 
surrender the charms of a privileged home, and devote himself to the 
vigils of the student or the exile of the missionary, under circumstances 
which must compel him to forsake his purpose, or engage in it without 
wife or child either to share his anxieties or his rewards. One senti- 
ment comes before us with peculiar force after reading the ancient ea- 
logiums upon celibacy—a sentiment of respect for those who forego 
marriage for the sake of true piety or charity, whether in the broad 
walks of philanthropy or at the quiet fireside—a sentiment of contempt 
for the vulgar notion that stigmatizes the unmarried because they are 
so, forgetting how often love for parents or brothers and sisters has 
kept a noble woman from leaving her father’s home, and devotion to 
letters or religion has moved the scholar or missionary to forsake all 
else for science or for the gospel. 

One thought more, and we take leave of the monk of Bethlehem 
and all his brethren of the wilderness and the cell. They were men, 
and were driven into retirement by a feeling more or less active in all 
ages—not a little active now in some of its forms ;—that sense of the 
insufficiency of the world for the soul’s needs, that craving for a joy 
and peace that the world cannot give. Who does not sometimes sigh 
for retirement—for that “lodge in some vast wilderness,” of which 
the Christian poet so pathetically sings? This feeling seema now to 
be reviving among Roman Catholic Christians, and shows itself, more- 
over, in various forms of thought and association among Protestants, 
and even free-thinkers. In the mother country a movement has ac- 
tually been made towards having monasteries under a form “suited 
to the genius, character and exigencies of the church of England.” 
In our New England we might marvel at an Antony in his solitary 
cave, or a Simeon on his lofty pillar of rock. Yet modes of living 
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akin to those of Antony are advocated by some ascetics in diet, and a 
school of thinkers have arisen who in their zeal for individuality of 
character and their jealousy of all that comes between the individual 
soul and God, place even man upon a peak of such lofty isolation and 
sublime egotism, that men seem but shadows, the world a phantom, 
and dispensing even with the mediation of Christ and the gospel, the 
transcendental hermit goes beyond even the Stylite, and creates a 
solitude that even to him would have been intolerable. It is not 
strange that they who have lived withir the atmosphere of such no- 
tions, should have a yearning for the ancient church, that meets their 
craving by ministrations far more congenial with human sensibilities. 
There is nothing unaccountable in the obvious affinity between Ro- 
manism and ultra-spiritualism. 

What tarn, the dislike of exciting things and the desire to come out 
from them, that shows itself in every age, will take in our day, we 
cannot predict, nor will we venture to say that there must be ere long 
a reaction against the prevalent dynasty of gold and the industrial arts. 
That the movement of Newman will be followed to any great extent 
we are far from believing, nor do we believe that the great protest 
against the golden idol is to come from the school of Fourier, and 
that the coenobites of the Phalanstery are to displace those of the con- — 
vent and monastery. We must be content with simple Christian 
principle, and at the feet of the Master be saved alike from subjection 
to the ascetic of the wilderness who was but his precursor, and to the 
epicurean who can never be his follower. Among men and in full 
sympathy with their joy and sadness, we may have our hours of 
communion with nature and the God of nature. We may deem it 
one of the best blessings of our improved civilization with its stable 
laws and guardian force, that we may have hours sacred to heaven 
and the soul without quitting the haunts of men; that without seeking 
the wilderness we may have an energy and self-control, that shall 
prove us like the Baptist, neither the reed shaken by the wind nor the 
slave of soft raiment, and more than the Baptist, sharers in the full 
gospel of the divine kingdom, drinking of a living fountain, and shel- 
tered by a tree of life which he foresaw but never found in the Judean 
wilds. Not to the wilderness, but to God in nature, the Word, the 
Spirit, we may go and there find fresh zeal for action and new tran- 
quillity after trials. 

Even for privileged solitude we would not exchange our own home 
in our bustling century for the cave of Bethlehem or the cells of 
Iona. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE YEZIDEES, WITH A DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT KHORSABAD. 


By Rev. Thomas Laurie, American Missionary in the East. 


Sunset found us just emerging from among the heaps of ancient 
Nineveh. And after a ride of four bours (twelve miles) north by 
east over the undulating surface of the rich plain of Assyria, we 
alighted for the night of the 18th of July, 1844, at the house of the 
French consul in Kborsabad. His usual residence is in Mosal, but 
he has built this for the purpose of carrying on his excavations with 
greater convenience. It was not the first time we had been received 
within its hospitable walls, nor was this the only mode in which M. Botta 
had proved himself one of the kindest of friends in that strange land. 
Were this the place, I should delight to dwell on many pleasant recol- 
lections of a friendship that can never be forgotten. 

We spent the next day till towards evening in examining the inter- 
esting antiquities here brought to light. And time passed rapidly away 
ia the company of unknown heroes of ancient Assyria, and the more 
agreeable society of their amiable discoverer. It is utterly impossible 
to give any adequate description of these excavations in less than a 
volume. And J am happy to be able to say that the French govern- 
mient have now begun to publish them in the same magnificent style 
in which they issued the ‘Memoires de Persepolis.’ But as they are 
perhaps the most interesting monuments of antiquity hitherto discov- 
éred ia all this region, and as when once the inscriptions shall have 
been deciphered they promise to throw great light on one of the mest 
important but hitherto obscure periods of Old Testament history, I 
cannot but give them a passing notice. 

The mound of Khorsabad is between 600 and 700 paces in circum- 
ference, and stands near the north-west corner of an enclosed area of 
about a mile square. The walls of this area are similar to those neat 
Mosul, that have been so accurately surveyed and described by Mr. 
Riech.! They are mere elongated mounds of earth whose ridge-like 
summit is interrupted here and there by superincumbent conical mass- 
es of the same material, apparently the remains of gates and towers. 


1 See his Travels in Koordistan, Vol. II. p. 48. 
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There is one thing in which they differ, however, from those just men- 
tioned. They seem to have been coated externally with large square 
stones ; though both may have been originally alike in this respect, 
if we allow the greater proximity of the former to Mosul, and their 
consequent convenience as a quarry from whence to build the modern 
city, as an explanation of the present difference in their ruina. This 
view may derive support from the fact that the old bridge at Mosul 
was constructed of large square stones, taken, if we may believe com- 
mon report, from those very mounds. And those which M. Botta dug 
out of Khoyunjuk were carried off by order of the Pasha, to be used 
in some buildings he was erecting, almost as fast as the workmen 
rolled them down the steep sides of the mound. 

The excavations at Khorsabad were begun on the western face of 
the mound, near the top, where the sculptures reached the surface. 
They were, however, in a very bad condition. The upper part had 
been totally destroyed, and some of the large figures had wholly dis- 
appeared from above the knee. Some had apparently been broken 
by violence, and others seemed to have been worn away by long ex- 
posure to the weather. But as the workmen advanced inward, toward 
the centre of the mound, which was higher than the edges, the ruins 
were much deeper and in a better state of preservation. More than 
eleven rooms have been excavated, the largest of them more than 100 
feet in length by 30 in breadth, and yet not one half the surface of the 
mound has been explored. The walls of these rooms are about thirteen 
feet high, very thick, and formed of sun-dried bricks, faced on either 
side by a surface of stone. This stone, sometimes called Mosul mar- 
ble, is a sulphate of lime, of a dark, dull color, and so soft that it can 
readily be cut with a knife. The stones stand upright, each block 
being about ten feet high by one foot in thickness, and from eight to 
twelve feet in breadth. On the surface of these the figures are exe- 
cuted in bas-relief. Some occupy the entire height of the stone, 
which is nine feet high, except the space which is used for the in- 
scription at the bottom. And if memory does not deceive me, there 
were some which did not even leave room for that. These largest 
sculptures were in most instances in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. One almost, involuntarily, looks around for the sculptor to ex- 
plain his work. The sculpture itself is most admirably executed. 
Every muscle might afford a study for an anatomist. And though 
there is a general resemblance in the features, such as one should ex- 
pect in people of the same family or race, yet each countenance wears 
an expreasion exactly corresponding to the situation in which the in- 
dividual is represented. Some whom we took to be eunuchs—per- 
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haps some favorite servant, esteemed worthy to be represented in the 
monument erected in honor of his master—had a beardless face, and 
the full, heavy and rather effeminate cast of features usually ascribed 
to such. But the monarchs themselves, or if. the monument was 
erected in honor of one king, the monarch and his nobles were depict- 
ed in a manner most worthy of their station. To say nothing of their 
embroidered robes of divers colors of needle work, meet for the riecks 
of them that take the spoil, wrought by the fair hands of some princess 
of Nineveh, whose name has perished in the same oblivion that covers 
the artist who so accurately delineated. it,—to say nothing of their 
gorgeous head-dress tinted with blue and vermilion, or of their orna- 
ments of gold, and the rich display of tassels that almost concealed 
their feet as they hung down from the borders of their robes,—to say 
nothing of their sword and other armor, and their dignified posture 
and lordly bearing, there was something in their features that one 
may look for in vain among the finest models of the Grecian school. 
There you find passion, fiery, impetuous action ; the restless oatwork- 
ings of a restless mind. But here there was a dignity and composure, 
an embodiment of quiet and calm power, that hushes the tumatt of 
one’s feelings as he gazes, and fills him with a sense of power so great 
that scarce an effort is needed fo secure the performance of its will. 
We feel as though we stood in the presence of a king, whose resources 
were so ample and so completely under control that the exercise of 
power was a pleasure rather than a task. We are suddenly transfert- 
red back to the golden age when thorns had not yet infested thrones, 
and crowns adorned brows unfurrowed by the cares of State. Those 
ancient kings, just awaked from the slumber of ages, are the very im- 
personation of regal dignity, and they look down on you with the 
same calm elevation with which they erst looked down on the nobles 
of distant lands, who came to lay their tribute and their submission at 
their feet. But a truce to idle fancies. Yet, let me ask in passing, 
whether these sculptures throw no light on the passage where the 
daughter of Zion is represented as seeing “men portrayed on thé 
wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girded 
with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylo- 
nians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity,” Ezek. 23: 14, 15. 

In most cases there are two rows of figures on the same stoné, with 
a broad line of inscription under each. These represent a variety of 
objects. One room is occupied with the delineation of a royal hunt 
The king, standing in his chariot, drawn by fiery horses, their trap- 
pings richly painted, is protected from the sun by an overhanging 
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canopy. And while driven rapidly through the forests, the game falls 
on every side, transfixed by his arrows. Before him birds perch on 
the trees or flit from bough to bough. Deer are quietly feeding be- 
neath them, and the timid hare peeps out of her hiding place. At his 
approach they flee. But soon birds fall transpiereed, from the loftiest 
branches. Slaughtered deer lie here and there, and numerous atter- 
dants follow, well loaded with the spoils of the chase. 

In another apartment two kings are seated at a banquet, in Eore 
pean rather than oriental style. ‘They sit upright on chairs without 
backs, whose fore feet are carved in the form of Kion’s paws. One 
row of attendants bring goblets ornamented in front with a lion’s head, 
and other dishes, while another row carry away the empty goblets to 
be replenished from a capacious tun some distance beyond. 

Here they prosecute a siege, and while the besiegers in one style 
of dress, ply the battering ram and discharge their arrows at the be- 
sieged, those in another style of dress, and with different weapons, 
hari defiance at the foe. Further on, one of the invaders advances fo 
fire the city gate, while a row of figures in front of the wall, impated 
by the breast, strike additional terrors into the hearts of their sarvi- 
vors within. Further on, the flames burst forth in every direction ; 
some hurl their darts more fiercely than before, others lift up their 
hands in despair or tumble headlong into the flames, and others still 
fall, transfixed by the weapons of the besiegers, who press the assault 
on every side. Here dead bodies and headless trunks float down the 
river in front of a beleauguered fortress; there captives, loaded with 
chains, approach the conqueror seated on his throne. An officer, 
standing by a pile of human heads, waits with uplifted sword the nod 
that decides the fate of each as he passes by. In another apartment 
we are again relieved by the introduction of rural scenes. The river 
flows quietly through groves and along the borders of cultivated fields. 
The fish swim in its waters, men are bathing in the coot shade, or 
a long row of camels, horses and mules, attended by men of various 
features and different modes of dress, (among whom we can distinctly 
trace the well known thick lips, flat mose and curly hair of the African, ) 
bear the royal tribate to the store-houses of the king. 

Then there are battles on foot and battles on horseback. Chariot 
fons to meet chariot, or the charioteer drives pell mell over the wound- 
ed and the dying, who fall under the rapid darts of the warrior in the 
chariot. The wounded springs into the air in his death agony, or 
resting on his efbow his head sinks back to the earth. The carcasses 
of horses impede the chariot wheels. And Ezekiel’s captains and 
rulers “ clothed most gorgeously, horsemeti riding wpon horses, alt of 
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them desirable young men, 23:12, 28, the Babylonians and all the Chal- 
deans, Pekod and Shoa and Koa and all the Assyrians with them, all 
of them desirable young men, captains and rulers, great men and re- 
nowned, all of them riding upon horses, coming against thee with 
chariots and waggons and wheels and with an assembly of people 
which shall set against thee buckler and shield and helmet round about, 
23: 28, 24,” would seem to have been written by one who had walked 
through the halls of Khorsabad, ere it had been buried up, and whose 
record is preserved to attest the accuracy of that delineation of the 
prophet who had been among the captives by the river Chebar. 

One other view must not be omitted; a city stands on the very 
edge of the waters, her walls apparently rising from its depths ; fish 
of every kind, real and fabulous, sport in the flood. Ships are un- 
loading huge beams of timber; companies of men bear it on their 
heads and shoulders to the place where they are constructing towers 
from which to attack the walls. “See there,” said M. Botta, one day, 
“can that be Tyre and this the army of Nebuchadnezzar?” and he 
quoted the passage, Ezek. 29: 18, “Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, caused his army to serve a great service against 
Tyrus. Every head was made bald and every shoulder was peeled.” 

But the most remarkable sculptures are those at the gates. The 
entrances are guarded on each side by a monster of gigantic propor- 
tions. To the body of a bull is attached an immense human head. 
The side of the monster is covered by a wing that springs from his 
shoulder. The head is surmounted by a coronet, around which horns 
are twined like the shawl of a turban. A fifth foot has been added 
by the artist so that whether viewed in front or at the side the num- 
ber might be complete. But what is as strange as any other part of 
it, this huge monster is carved from a single stone some fourteen feet 
high, by seventeen in length, and four in thickness. How in those 
early days the people managed to transport it, or to set it up on the 
mound, is a question I leave others to settle more competent to the 
task. Fifteen of these monsters, more or less perfect, have been 
found already. In connection with those that I saw, stood the figure 
of a bird’s head, similar to some of the idols of Egypt. It was in front 
of one of these entrances that M. Botta found a bronze lion couchant, 
with a ring attached to his back from which a chain probably extend- 
ed to some part of the gate. A copper chariot wheel was also found 
in one of the rooms. 

The cuneiform or arrow-headed inscriptions are exceedingly abun- 
dant, for not only are they found beneath most of the figures, but all 
the floors of the passages from room to room are entirely covered with 
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them; as if the whole were a museum of history and these were tables 
of contents, telling the visitor what heroes and what events he may 
expect to meet with in the room before him. It is worthy of remark 
that when the inscriptions were thus exposed to be worn away by the 
feet of those passing and re-passing, the letters were filled up with 
copper so that the surface was as smooth as though the original stone 
had remained untouched, while there was no trace of any such pre- 
caution with reference to those on the walts. These inscriptions are 
more complex than those found near Persepolis, but not so compli- 
cated as the Babylonian. M. Botta has distinguished some hundreds 
of characters, each differing from the other, so that it would seem to 
be syllabic in its construction. Still it is premature to say much on 
that point at present. M. Botta has copied more than 100 folio pages 
of them, which, extended along in one line, would reach between two 
and three miles. So that with such a variety of material, and the 
learning and research of sach scholars as Rawlinson in the East, and 
Grotefend and Lassen in Germany, we may hope for a vast accession 
soon to be made to our knowledge of Old Testament times and events. 
The French government sent out the same accomplished artist (M. 
Flandin) who sketched the scalptures of Persepolis, to take drawings 
of these, and the literary world will have no cause to mourn the loss 
of the originals. The designs of the Assyrian sculptor have been re- 
prodaced in all their life and beauty, and the copies will no doubt 
awaken more interest now than did the originals in the days of their 
glory. 

If any are curious to know what this monument was, whether a 
palace, a temple or a tomb, to what age it belongs, and how it became 
buried so deep in the earth on the top of a mound so much higher 
than the neighboring plain, I can only refer them to the forthcoming 
work of the discoverer, and trust that there they will find much more 
clear and satiafactory light on these and kindred questions than it is m 
my power to afford them. 

We would merely say, that sonre rotten wood, rotten though charred 
and many parts of the sculptures so calcined that they crumbled on ex- 
posure to the air, would seem to indicate that it had been destroyed by 
fire. But how some parts of it were buried so deep under the surface 
is a question not so easily solved. 

We will only add that M. Botta had been excavating at his own 
expense for several months in the large mound of Khoyanjuk on the 
side of the Tigris directly opposite Mosul, but did not find much that 
was interesting. There were plenty of bricks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, plenty of large hewn stones, and some slabs of marble with 
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palm trees in bas-relief, but broken and disfigured; the whole show- 
ing evident marks of having been constructed out of the ruins of a 
more ancient building. | 

While he was patiently persevering in his efforts there, some of the 
natives informed him of sculptures of men and animals having been 
seen in this mound of Khorsabad and he at once despatched his work- 
men thither. I mention these previous excavations of M. Botta to 
show that it was no hap-hazard of fortune that first suggested these 
discoveries. They are the well earned result of patient toil and great 
expenditure, and however much others may boast of the wonders they 
bring to, light in following the path so successfully opened by another, 
the world will decide whether it is more indebted to the Columbus 
whose intelligence conjectured @ priort what ought to be found and 
whoee enterprise persevered through long discouragement, till his most 
sanguine hopes were more than realized, or to any Americus Vespu- 
cius who may follow in the path thus pointed out, and boast that his 
sculptures forsooth are larger and his mound more extensive ! 


At 5 P. M, July 19th, we left Khorsabad and proceeded on our 
journey. Descending from the mound, we passed near the place 
where M. Botta found an altar in the form of a tripod with a band of 
cuneiform inscription round the top, as well as some sculptures smaller 
than those on the mound, but carved in a hard black stone. Shaping 
our course almost due north, we passed by some old foundations, some 
of which crossed our road; we then struck the first low range of hills 
at Ras el-Ain (head of the fountain). Here a copious spring bursts 
out of the limestone rock, and almost immediately is employed to turn 
a mill. Released from this, it is again pressed into the service of two 
or three others, and then is allowed to fiow on uninterrupted into the 
Khausser which passes through the ruins of Nineveh, close to Khoy- 
unjuk and empties into the Tigris opposite the upper part of Mosul. 
How different the wide expanse of plain, dotted now at distant inter- 
vals with its mud-built villages, from the scenes it witnessed in other 
days, when Assyrian villa and garden and palace adorned its shores ! 
and when strengthened by its waters, flower and shrub and spreading 
tree defied the power of a noon-day sun! Even now, here and there 
an ancient mound built by the men of those ancient days overhangs 
its channel, as though they loved to erect their most pleasant retreats 
by the side of the running stream. Whether to sit at eventide and 
watch its placid flow at their feet, or whether by means of its waters 
to emulate the hanging gardens of Babylon, it is vain to conjecture. 
We only know that the mounds scattered over the plain of Assyria and 
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along the plain of Mesopotamia as far as Mardin, were generally 
erected either by the side of a water course or a spring or a low moist 
place where water was easily accessible. Could we read the journal 
of one of the exiles who once hung his harp here on the willows, we 
might know more of the dwellers on these now desolate heaps, who 
called the exiles in to sing the airs of Zion in order to while away 
the weary hours of them that wasted them. 

But leaving such musings, we crossed the low range of hills that 
runs north-west from Jebel Makloub near its western termination, and 
after a slight descent wound up through a broken irregular valley to 
a high table land, covered at this season with withered grass, whose 
whiteness a few hours earlier would have been very painful to the eye. 
Bat at this hour the view was beautiful. Beneath us on the north lay 
the level plain of Yezid Khan, with here and there a village built close 
to the foot of an artificial mound. On the top of one of these the slanting 
rays of the sun revealed the battlements of a castle. Beyond it, the 
rugged sides of the outer chain of the mountains of Koordistan rose 
to the sky, sweeping round from below Akra on the east to beyond 
Elkosh on the west. The pinnacles of the distant Gara were just 
visible above it, telling of yet more rugged scenes that lay beyond, and 
just over the highest point of that nearest range, lies directly before 
us, but out of sight, the glen of Sheikh Ade, the object of our journey. 
Behind us on the south-east rises the solitary peak of Jebel Makloub, 
frowning down on the intervening hills, and more to the east but fur- 
ther away, the snowy pinnacles of Ravendooz shine white in the dis- 
tance. 

The sun had set while we lingered on this elevation, and his last 
rays were lighting up the farthest pinnacles when we descended to 
cross the intervening plain. This we did by the light of a burning 
prairie in the south-east. This may sound strange from a traveller 
in ancient Assyria. But the undulating surface that was burning was 
nothing else. The fervid rays of an Assyrian sun had done what 
only the frosts of a western winter can accomplish in giving the grass 
the requisite degree of dryness. And had a western settler gazed on 
it from the door of his log cabin, he could not have distinguished the 
features of a strange land. Darkness concealed the mountains too 
distant to reflect the glare, and the flames as they advanced from the 
plain of Navkar, once the battle field of Alexander and Darius, and 
danced up the gradual ascent behind us, lighting up only the interven- 
ing distance that constantly increased as we proceeded in the opposite 
direction. Perhaps it might point out our position more distinctly 
were I to state that Yezid Khan and Navkir are different parts of 
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the same plain lying between the ridge we had just passed, and the 
mountains before us. The former slopes to the west, and sends its 
waters in that direction to the Tigris. The latter slopes to the east 
and pays its tribute to the Gomel, which passes through it to the Jab. 
We crossed the plain not far from the dividing line, and the marshy 
land and croaking of frogs that saluted us here and there, told that 
the declivity as yet was scarcely sufficient to carry off the water. 

We arrived at 9 o’clock at the village of Ain Sifna, glad to throw 
ourselves down on one of its flat earthen roofs for the night. There 
are here about one hundred houses, half of them Yezidee, and half Mo- 
hammedan with five or six families of Jews. It is beautifully situated on 
a gentle elevation which, if the mountains of Koordistan be compared 
to the billows of the ocean, is the last gentle wave that laves the shel- 
tered beach. Yezidee tombs or temples, (for they are used for both,) 
adorn the eminences around; and on the highest one to the east, I had 
seen the villagers, on a previous journey, kissing the object that was 
first. brightened by the beams of the rising sun. A new one now in 
process of erection gave an appearance of life and enterprise where it 
was least expected. It was on that same journey that a kid, frisking 
merrily among the dry stunted grass on one of the flat roofs, in the 
month of April, gave striking force to the passage that represents the 
wicked as the grass upon the house-top that withereth afore it groweth 
up. There are several mills in the village carried by the stream that 
comes down the valley from Sheikh Adi, and but for the oppression 
of the government, and the vices of the people, this might be the home 
of rural abundance and enjoyment. We were off before daylight and 
half an hour’s ride, now for the first time since we left Mosul enliven- 
ed by the sight of trees, brought us to the entrance of the narrow de- 
file up which lay our path for the rest of the way. Just before enter- 
ing it, we had a fine but distant view of the plain of Navkur, from 
an elevation near the village of Moosaika. But once entered, its 
steep rocky sides shut out all other sights. These rise abruptly on 
either side, strata piled above strata. Their perpendicular edgea re- 
mind you of the inaccessible walls of some strong fortification. But 
here, as elsewhere, nature dwarfs the puny work of man, though 
the dwarf oaks that shoot out from between the rocks far above yor, 
seem really worthy of the name. The glen is so narrow that it 
scarcely allows room for one narrow path by the side of the stream. 
High up on our left, a square opening in the smooth surface of the 
rock marks the former abode of a hermit, who could sit in the door of 
his cave and trace the course of the stream by the line of oleanders 
now in full bloom that fringe its banks, The willow, the hawthorn 
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and a flowering shrub with blossoms like those of the peach and 
plum tree occupy every spot of vantage ground. But their beae- 
ties are visible. only in early apring. Still the sight of their green 
leaves is refreshing even now to eyes so long unused to verdure in the 
parched plains of Mesopotamia. Farther up, a little strip of cultivated 
ground, scarce large enough for a flower bed, has squeezed itself in 
between the rocks and the water. Still further, other such strips 
widen into little fields of barley. But the harvest has long since passed. 
‘You might have met the reapers in the early part of May; now you 
ean scarce distinguish the crop that last sprung from the red earth. 
Here is a valley coming in from the east whose high cliffs of red sand- 
etone contrast strangely with the green foliage below. There on the 
west is the glen of Sheikh Adi. Now you see only the ancient 
Khan at its mouth, and the hardy trees that find a begrudged foothold 
on its rocky sides. But wait a little till we are fairly opposite, and 
the fluted cones of the temple shoot up from the surrounding shrab- 
bery, while the two sides of the glen seem to join together to defend 
them from behind. We cross the brawling stream, wind along the 
steep side of the valley, then descend and recross the old moss cover- 
ed stone bridge, and pushing aside the low branches of the trees that 
threaten to sweep us from our saddles, we arrive at the place where 
Satan’s seat is. And first we must stoop as we go through that long 
low arch which in spring is all dripping with water, then cross the 
area where the wall of the court of the temple echoes the sharp tread 
of our horses over the rough stones, and alight under the shade of 
the spreading walnut trees at the outer door. 

We met with no very gracious reception, but after some delay and 
with no small difficulty, we succeeded in securing a room that overlooked 
the coart of the temple, and here were our quarters while we remaia- 
ed. Here we eat our meals, seated on boxes and travelling bedsteads, 
around oar chicken and pilau. We spend the day, when not wander 
{ng around, under the long stone arch by which we entered. The 
stream of water, directed through it, occasionally renders it delightfulty 
cool. And at night we sleep on the flat roof of our room, it would be 
pleasant to add, lulled to rest by the brawling brook, did not truth com- 
pel me to state that the nearer hum of clouds of musquitoes that in- 
fested the place was anything but lulling, though their nightly perse- 
cations were more bearable than the daily rudeness and inhospitality 
of the Yezidees themselves. 

These pertinaciously refused to farnish us with the smallest article 
of provision at any price, and only regretted that they had ever allow- 
ed us to dismonnt at all. KHverythimg, aside from what we brought 
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with us, had to be procured from distant villages. Andthe Yezideesever 
threatened a poor man, who supplied us with milk every morning from 
a neighboring hamlet, with summary punishment if he dared to do so 
again ; so that we were compelled to procure even that article from a dis- 

tance of several miles. But if they were inhoapitable, the beat at 
Mosul was still more so, and we determined, Yezidees and musquitoes 

to the contrary notwithstanding, to enjoy the moist shades of Sheikh 

Adi as long as we could. Indeed there was no alternative, for their 

inhospitality was not manifested till our horses had returned to the 

city, and the. same cause which provoked it compelled us to stay and 

endure it. 

~ It would be utterly impossible to give any correct account of the 

place in detail that would not weary the patience of any one who 

tried to read it. The valley instead of suddenly terminating here, as. 
it appeared to do at a distance, only branches up on either side of the 

central hill that seemed to close it. Of course the surface is irregu- 

lar and uneven enough to suit the most decided taste for disorder. 

The buildings, that are stuck around in every available nook and cor- 

ner, are not less irregular. They only agree in one thing, aad that is 

in being built of stone. There are as many as a hundred of them 

perched in every variety of situation, and equally dissimilar in form 

and size. But whether small or great, whether in the form of house 

or temple, long arch or short, open arch or closed, semi-cave or semi- 

subterranean, they are all substantial structures of stone and lime, and 

serve for the accommodation of those families at whose expense they 

are erected, during their stay at their several feasts. A large pro- 

portion of the houses have gone to ruin; others are in various stages of 

dilapidation, but two new ones have been erected during the last sam- 

mer, and you see the rude scaffolding still left under the arches. 

The larger and more important of the sacred buildings are those 
we first come to from below. There, on the right, is the large temple 
of Sheikh Adi which gives name to the place, and in the court of 
whicb are our quarters; close by and connected with the same build- 
ing is that of Sheikh Yohanna (St. John), a strange name to occur in 
such a connection, but so we were informed. On the opposite side is 
the temple of Sheikh Shemesh (the sun), and between them is the sacred 
spring which is considered far more holy than the temples around if. 
We were allowed to go freely into and through them on the single 
condition of taking off our shoes, which ceremony was required of us, 
also whenever we would pass through the outer court to our room. 
But we were never allowed tv look into the dark chamber that cov- 
ered the fountain. Thia is kept constantly under lock and key, and 
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when our servant once asked to have the door opened, they affected 
to be astounded at his impiety, and told bim that were he but to look 
in he would instantly be transformed into a brute. 

In the account of this place in the Missionary Herald for Aug. 
1842, it is said, that there are four springs. There are four basins or 
tanks built in a substantial manner of stone and lime. But the water 
flows from this sealed fountain, Cant. 4: 12, into the first of these and 
from that into the rest. The water is quite cool, but highly impreg- 
nated with lime, so that some of the channels about the premises are 
almost choked up with deposites of limestone, and large stalactites of 
the same have formed at the place where it pours out of the temple, 
from the height of several feet into the valley below. In the temple 
of Sheikh Adi is a reservoir large enough for a man to swim in, and 
so clear that you might read a book open at the bottom of it. 

There is one regularity obeervable in the general confusion that 
reigns throughout. Whichever way we approach the fountain and 
the surrounding temples, we must pass under an arched passage similar 
to that already described. I counted five of them, one on every path by 
which it was possible to reach the place. Some of them are more than 
thirty pacea long. What their design is, whether they have any con- 
nection with their religious ceremonies, must be determined by some 
ene who has had more opportunity for observation, and is better ac- 
quainted with their history than I am. 

The inside of their temples is very plain. They resemble the 
mosques of the Moslems in that respect, only I did not detect in the 
‘dim religious light’ of that of Sheikh Adi anything corresponding 
to the Kubla (direction of Mecca), or Munbar (pulpit) of the latter. 
A row of square massy pillars built of stone and lime like the walls, 
divided the interior in the middle. A lamp hung between each pillar, 
and beneath it was a black, greasy, charcoal-like deposit as if drops of 
burning oil bad fallen there for ages undisturbed. On the north side 
close by a Mustubeh (raised place for sitting in the oriental style), 
which they called the seat of Sheikh Adi, a curtain suspended before 
an opening in the wall was lifted up, and we entered under the Kubbe, 
er one of the fluted cones that we first descried in the distance. Here 
was nothing but a large rudely made box painted red and covered 
with an Arabic inscription, which the darkness did not allow me to 
make out. This was covered with a coarse cotton cloth, and was the 
ealy article of furniture, besides the lamps, that was to be seen. A 
door from this led apparently to some subterranean apartment under 
the hill. The walls of the temple outside were covered in an irregular 
manner, almost as though it had been the work of children, with vari- 
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ous devices engraved in the stones, such as birds, serpents, combs and 
an article that resembled a shepherd’s crook or crozier. One stone 
over the door contained an Arabic inscription, and another was built 
into another part of the wall. But as the characters were somewhat 
indistinct and involved, and there were always some of the Yezidees 
present in the court, I did not succeed either in copying or decypher- 
ing them. It is to be presumed, however, that they refer simply to 
the building or more probably some subsequent repair of the temple 
itself. Rags were fluttering from the copper ornaments on the top of 
the cones. 

We found in the Deir (convent) as they call it, besides the visitors 
who come and go, ten permanent residents ; of these four were men, 
the rest were women. Three of the latter were unmarried. The 
monks (Rahban), as they called themselves at one time, or servants 
of Sheikh Adi, as they styled themselves at another, were all married ; 
enly one who lived to be a superior among them lived a life of celiba- 
cy, and he was an old man who from his own account bad lived here 
for fifteen years. 

The women here seemed to stand on an equal footing with the men. 
Indeed we were told that the person deemed most honorable in the 
convent was the mother of their sheikh. Their salutation after a short 
separation was a mutual kiss, 1 Cor. 16: 20, and no distinction of sex 
was observable either in the giving or receiving it. 

The monks wear a coarse, woollen tunic, dyed black, over their other 
clothing. It is fastened by a girdle and comes down to the knee. 
The covering of their head is also black. In this particular they do 
not differ from the Maronite monks in mount Lebanon, except in the 
shape of their garments. This color was common to both sexes. But 
I observed that while the married females wore a black fillet round a 
white head dress, that of the unmarried was wholly white. 

The superior as I have called him, (the people called him Kotchek), 
wore a curious girdle composed of brass rings some four inches in di- 
ameter, firmly lashed to each other by black cords wrapped round the 
sides of the two rings that are in contact. One or two who came af- 
terwards to the feast wore similar articles of dress. The dress of the 
Yezidees in general resembles that of the neighboring Koords with 
the exception that, whereas the garment of the latter is fastened close 
round the neck, that of the Yezidees is open for some distance down 
the breast, the two sides not meeting till they overlap each other near 
the girdle. The popular explanation of this difference is as follows. 
The devil is said to wear a large iron collar fastened round his neck, 
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with a large projection in front, and his loyal subjects leave that space 
open in his honor! 

The language of the Yezidees is Koordish, or as it is called by the 
Koords themselves Kerman), so that we found it difficult to obtain 
any who knew either Arabic or Turkish enough to act as interpreters. 
Still in such villages as Baasheka and Baazani the people speak 
Arabic, and in Sinjar, they are said to know it more, surrounded as 
they are by the Arabs of the desert. 

The Yezidees have no books, and according to their opinion it is a 
sin for any of their people to learn toread. I asked one of them what 
would be the consequence if a Yezidee should learn to read. The 
answer was, What could we do to him if be should apostatize and 
turn Mohammedan? intimating perhaps that whatever punishment 
they might deem such a transgression to deserve, they had not now as 
formerly the power to inflict it. I have only heard of one family who can 
read, and they reside in the village of Baasheka, some twelve miles on 
the road from Mosul to Mar Mattai. Sheikh Adi itself seems to be the 
great centre of their devotion. At one time the Kotchek said, point- 
ing to the temple, ‘ That is our book, we want no other than that.’ 
And when asked what qualifications were necessary in order to be a 
Yezidee, he replied, ‘If a man loves und honors Sheikh Adi he is a 
Yezidee.’ This must have been spoken, though, as a mere excuse 
for not giving the true answer, for like the Druzes, whom they in 
some respects resemble, they do not allow any to become proselytes to 
their sect. 

It may be asked, if the monks do not read, How do they spend their 
time? Their main business is to take care of the premises. Indi- 
viduals of both sexes were engaged every day in sweeping, not only 
the temple but also the outer court, and indeed all the other courts, 
paths, etc., to a great distance around. Besides, when any one wishes 
to build a place in which to reside, during their feasts, he gives notice 
to the Emir, who gives orders to the monks, and the work is done by 
them. Besides this, it is their duty to repair any part of the temple 
or other sacred buildings that may require it. We saw a great many 
places that had been thus repaired, and at least as great a number 
that called loudly for attention. While we were there, the women 
were busily engaged in preparing fire-places and ovens of clay in the 
various cells for the approaching feast. Then they spin, cook and 
labor, as females generally do in the surrounding country. 

The Yezidees are notorious for drunkenness, and the monks here 
seemed to be anything but free from this pernicious vice. One of 
them begged for a bottle which he saw in our canteen, as soon as we 
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should have used the preserves it contained, and when he obtained it, 
in the exuberance of his glee at such a valuable prize, he made no 
secret of the use for which he designed it. Still they do not give up 
all claim to monkish austerity, for when invited to sit with us, they 
were very careful to turn up the cotton quilt by means of which we 
sought to soften the hardness of their rocky floors, and to sit down on 
the Turkish carpet we had spread beneath it. The Kotchek, more 
thorough going still, in his ideas of retrenchment and mortification, 
folded both aside and sat on the bare stones. We should have sus- 
pected some idea of ceremonial pollution, such as forbids the Meta- 
walies of Syria and the Shiites of Persia to use a vessel or eat food 
prepared by one of another sect, which is sometimes carried so far, 
that if such an one touches a mass of butter or honey they may have 
for sale, he must buy the whole, as henceforth it is unlawful for them 
to touch it. We saw nothing of the kind in use among the Yezidees 
to warrant any such idea. 

They have three annual feasts, though after the most careful and 
repeated inquiry I could find no trace of a weekly Sabbath. The 
firat feast commences on the last day of July or the first of August, 
and lasts about three days. The second and great feast occurs on the 
22nd of September, and continues about five days. And the third, 
at the beginning of January, lasts generally three days, like the first. 
During these feasts there is said to be much music and dancing and — 
similar revelry, but few religious observances. On the last Sabbath 
of our stay the people began to pour in to the first feast. Most fired 
guns as they approached, all were dressed in their best apparel, though 
] would by no means be understood as implying that their best was 
good. All was the coarsest and most uproarious mirth, and ketf (plea- 
sure), as the Arabs call it, became the order of the day. Probably 
1000 men assembled before we left the place on the following evening. 
Jewish pedlars from Mosul transformed the long arches into little shops 
for the sale of coarse cottons and handkerchiefs or shawls for their head- 
dresses ; and divers musicians, with what we should call impracticable 
instruments, filled every nook of the valley with their horrible noise. 
The sheikh made an apology for the small number present, saying 
that the people were mostly now busy at home, but a much greater 
number would be there at the feast in September. 

But it is time I should say something about the sheikh, to whom I 
have referred several times already. We had heard of him on the 
first day of our arrival; for one of our company who was just com- 
fortably seated in a place that looked peculiarly inviting, was promptly 
warned that be was guilty of very great sin in occupying the plaee. 
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‘We were wondering in what manner the stones and clay had acquired 
such holiness, when they told us that that was the seat of their spirit- 
wal head whenever he came to Sheikh Adi, and no one else was ever 
allowed to oceupy it. Finding that we readily gave way in this case, 
the same was said of other places, where I saw the common people 
lounging afterwards quite at their ease. On Saturday the great man 
eame, accompanied by a crowd of servants, and was evidently an ob- 
jeet of profound reverence to every Yezidee. His name is Sheikh 
Nasser (victor). He resides in the village of Assia, not far from 
Baadri, in the plain of Yezid Khan. His dress was much superior to 
that of any of his followers, and with his whole demeanor, served to 
betray the foppishness of the wearer. His servants were distinguish- 
ed by variegated woollen belts thrown over one shoulder and fastened 
under the other, and the inmates of the place appeared in gayer colors 
than we had hitherto seen them. The sheikh was quite young, and 
neither impressive nor reverend in his appearance and demeanor. 
He either knew not how to read, or was an adept in the school of the 
father of lies, for when examining some Arabic books we had taken 
with us to improve the time, he pondered their contents with great 
gravity, while he held them upside down! And if they have any 
books, as notwithstanding all their protestations it is possible they 
may, (for they literally go astray from the womb speaking lies, and 
they are always liars as well as evil beasts when they have the power 
to be,) the fact that the Arabic alphabet is used in writing both Per- 
sian and Turkish, as well as Koordish when that is written, and aleo 
the Arabic inscriptions on the walls of their temple, and on the sacred 
arks under the conical domes, would seem to indicate that the same 
alphabet would be used in their sacred books. So that if he did not 
know Arabic letters, it is tolerably certain he knew none at all. But 
we will not dwell further on that. 

At our first interview with him he gave us quite an idea of Yezidee 
politeness, by telling us that the men of the place knew nothing at all, 
or they would never have allowed us to come to such a sacred place. 
I could not help thinking that the poor fellows had been more faithful 
than he gave them credit for. But in spite of such an ungracious re- 
ception, Dr. Smith soon secured his good will by means of his medicine 
chest, and his entertaining account of the wonders of Yengt Doonta 
(new world), and he soon showed that, though he could not read, like 
the rest of them, he was an adept in the art of begging, by letting us 
know that he would prize the gift of our old Britannia teapot quite as 
much as though we had given him a horse. A hint which by the 
way wo did not profit by. 
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And here, perhaps, I ought to make some apology for their seeming 
inhospitality. We had unfortunately arrived just on the eve of one 
of their great feasts, when it might not be so convenient to have stran- 
gers as eye-witnesees of their mysterics, and they were so addicted to 
faleehood with each other and so accustomed to it in all matters per- 
taining to them, that naturally they put no confidence in our repeated 
assertions that we should leave on the Monday before their feast com- 
menced. We had told them that our horses would return for us on 
that day, but they never believed it, and were continually asking us 
when they would arrive. When they—thanks to the diligence of our 
servant—did come on the morning of the very day we had said they 
would, it seemed to be an exhibition of truth-telling almost too much 
for Yezidees or a Yezidee sheikh to credit, even on the testimony of 
their own eyes. Then, too, they were afraid that as M. Botta had 
bought up the village of Khorsabad and overturned the houses in his 
search for antiquities below them, so we were about to do the same 
thing with the ancient and venerated head quarters of devil-worship ; 
a fear, which, as it was quite natural to people in their circumstances, 
justified them in doing their utmost to get rid of such dangerous visi- 
tors. 

We had had a good deal of intercourse with the Kotchek before the 
arrival of the sheikh. He seemed, in spite of his fears, to be the 
most socially dispoeed among them. And as he hobbled about the 
court, attending to his duties—for he was lame—he would sometimes 
lay down his broom, and sit with us and drink a cup of tea, and on 
the strength of it, become quite communicative. At such times, he 
loved to dwell on the period when both the pasha of Mosul and the 
chiefs of Koordistan, quailed alike before the greater power of the 
sheikh of the Yezidees. ‘Then, if any of them had a rebel village 
that they could not subdue themselves, they gave it to Shiekh Khan 
to see what he could do to bring them to subjection. And those who 
retired to rest in it awoke at midnight to find some of their number 
slain, the majority prisoners, and their property in possession of the 
dreaded sheikh. Then if a eulprit fled from Mosul and took refuge 
with him, none dared to demand his return, and the merchant and 
his caravan paid tribute to the worshippers of Satan. He took pecu- 
liar pleasure in recounting this, as he called the ancient glory of his 
people. No doubt he thought within himself, that in those good old 
times, a couple of Franks would have met with quite a different re- 
ception had they dared to intrude on the solitudes of Sheikh Adi, 
when the sword was in the hand of his votaries, and his will was law 
in all the surrounding region. But if they abused power when they 
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had it, they have met with a bloody retribution. The celebrated chief 
of Ravendoose slew from 10,000 to 15,000 of their number, and twice 
partially destroyed their temple. After him, Hafiz Pasha carried of 
more than 30,000 as slaves, till the market was so glutted, even as 
far off as Samsoon, on the shores of the Black Sea, that Yezidee 
girls were sold there for thirty piastres (about $1,25) apiece, and the 
soldiers, tired of the burden of supporting them, were glad to get rid 
of them at any price. An English traveller in 1840, tells of the man- 
gled corpses he saw lying unburied amid the ruined heaps of Nineveh, 
and Mohammed Pasha finished the work of devastation by the exer~ 
bitant demands he made of them, and the terrible vengeance he in- 
flicted on all who dared to fourmur or rebel. Twelve years ago, we 
could not have entered this valley, for it was then that the Raven- 
doose chief first began to punish their insolence. But now, however 
much the present generation may inherit the spirit of their fathers, 
they lack the power to put it forth in action. Sheikh Nasser is merely 
the religious head of his sect. The political power has been vested 
im an Emir nominated by the pasha of Mosul, ever since Mohammed 
Pasha slew the last of their once powerful chiefs. 

As to their ceremonies I found it almost impossible to obtain any 
information. It seemed to be their rule to answer every question by 
a falsehood, and it was but seldom that the lies of any two agreed to- 
gether. At one time when the sheikh had been asking a great many 
questions about our country and religion, the interpreter, who had 
talked very fluently till then, suddenly forget all his Arabic, and could 
not understand one of the questions we wished in our tarn to put to 
the sheikh, so that we were confined almost wholly to our own obser- 
vations. Perhaps some information on this point might be obtained 
from the Nestorians of the district of Zall near Julamerk, who spend 
their winters here, assisting to take care of the premises, burning 
lime, working as blacksmiths, and clearing the snow from the roofs. 
This last must be rather a cold affair, for though the court is some- 
times filled to the level of the roofs, and the whole mass must be 
cleared away, yet the Yezidees strictly enforce the rule that none 
shall enter the court without taking off his shoes. But it is doubtful 
whether any of them make any intelligent observation of what goes 
on around them. 

We ascertained that 366 lamps are lighted every two nights, that 
is, 183 each night. The number, it will be observed, coincides with 
the number of days in the year; each of these is lighted in honor of 
some saint. I learned the names of a few besides Sheikh Adi, as Sheikh 
Shemish, Sheikh Yohanna, Sheikh Elias, etc. Some of these lamps 
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are placed in small structures of stone and lime, resembling in shape 
and size a dog-kennel, and burn two or three hours. But the rest 
are mere wicks, saturated with oil, and laid on the appointed place as 
soon as they are lighted, which of course are soon extinguished. 
While we were there they commenced lighting them half an hour be- 
fore sunset, and did not finish till after it was quite dark. The lamps 
are first lighted in the temples where some are kept burning all the 
day, and then the appointed number is made up by lighting wicks in 
places scattered about the premises in every direction, under the 
arches and out among the trees. Sometimes a monk went before to 
light them, and one of the women followed, burning incense before 
each for a few moments as she passed it. But this was not done 
every night. In connection with this, it will be remembered that the 
_ smaller temple on the southern side of the valley ia dedicated to 
Sheikh Shemesh, and whether you take the Hebrew wow, the Syriac 


bate.o,or Arabic pee all mean the sun. Jesus Christ, too, they 
style the light of God. Every morning, on rising, they go round to 
these black, greasy spots, and kiss them with the utmost reverence. 
At the same time they kiss the sides and-threshold of the temple, but 
seldom enter. Generally they stand still a moment and raise their 
hand to their forehead before they stoop to kiss. 

On the last Sabbath evening we were there, an old blind man, 
dressed like one of their priests, arrived. A female, who might have 
been his daughter, led him round the premis2s and pointed out the 
objects of their adoration as they passed them in succession. At one 
time he was close by me, and yet not aware of the presence of a stran- 
ger. He knelt down before one of the places of fire, and very reve- 
rently repeated a prayer in Koordish, of which I could only distin- 
guish the words Sheikh Adi; then guided by his attendant, kissed 
the spot and went on. Poor man! I could not but pity him as he 
passed before me. His hand trembled in that of his guide, and as he 
followed her with a hesitating step, his eyeballs rolling restlessly, 
seemed ever straining to behold a god they feared to see. We had 
been sitting quietly in a sequestered nook by ourselves, where we en- 
joyed our customary services. Perhaps this was the first time the 
gospel had been read in this valley, or its rocky sides reéchoed the 
praises of Jehovah Jesus. But we had a sure and blessed hope that 
it would not be the last. That even, though long after we were dead, 
the religion of Christ would triumph over these orgies of the great 
adversary of God and man. We saw another illustration of their 
grovelling superstition in a Koord who came here to seek relief from a 
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nervous pain in the side of the head. A monk took some of the sa- 
cred earth from the spot where he stood, and moistening it in the 
equally sacred water of the fountain, anointed the part afflicted. Yet 
though the poor fellow lay about for several days, his pain became 
worse instead of better. Still he had such a belief in the virtue of 
the application, that he never once asked Dr. S. for the relief he saw 
dealt out to others. Will it be believed that little balls of this clay 
are actually sold to the people as a sovereign panacea ! 

The Yezidees circumcise their children, and in answer to our in- 
quiries they uniformly told us that they baptized them, and that trine 
immersion was the general mode. This last led me to suspect that 
they might be trying to recommend themselves to’ us as somewhat 
allied to Christianity, and yet they also said that Sheikh Adi was one 
of the names used in their form of baptism. As to the mode, they 
said that infants were immersed as already described; but in the 
case of adults they only poured a handful of the water on the face. 
These adults, as the sect admits of no proselytes, must be those living 
at a distance who could not come to the temple before. And if this 
fact is not sufficient to prove that this is the only place where the 
Yezidees are baptized, (for the head man or Kehyah of Baasheka once 
told me, that in some cases water or even dust brought from Sheikh 
Adi was used at a distance from it,) it shows at least that they attach 
peculiar sacredness to the rite when performed here ; else why is bap- 
tism in the case of those at a distance deferred so long? The head 
man of one of their villages once told me that every Yezidee must go 
some time or other to Sheikh Adi; that if he lived as much as twenty 
days’ journey distant he must go. 

As to Sheikh Adi himself, though he has given his name to their 
holy place, I could get no very reliable information. For while the 
Kotchek affirmed that he had built part of this very temple as far back 
as twenty ages (query, centuries ?), others represented him as an om- 
nipotent and omnipresent Being who was never incarnate. As one 
of the monks said to the servant, “ All that he wills, whatever it be, 
comes to pass,” this may be then a name for God, or it may be that 
an ignorant people, not distinguishing the attributes peculiar to the 
Creator from those that belong to the creature, have in their excess of 
devotion to some created being, possibly to Satan himself, assigned to 
him attributes which belong to God only. The term Shetkh among 
them corresponds to Mar among the Christians of the Syrian church, 
whether Nestorian, Jacobite or Maronite, and St. in English. For 
instance, the convent of Mar Mattai, so called by the Christians, is 
uniformly Sheikh Mattai among the Yezidees, and translated into 
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English would be St. Matthew. So the temple of Sheikh Yohanna 
at Sheikh Adi would be Mar Yohanna among the Christians. Some 
of the latter believe that in ancient times there was a church here 
dedicated to St. John ;! others say that one of the apostles founded it 
and gave it that name, and they select Thaddeus—in Arabic clo, 
whence they say came Adai or Adi—as the founder. 

Besides the ecclesiastical office-bearers already mentioned, viz. 
Sheikh, Kotchek and Rahib, I have heard of three others, i. e. Kavwal, 
which, «as near as I could learn, corresponds to our priest; Peer, the 
exact rank and functions of which I could not ascertain, and Derwish, 
to which they seem to attach a different idea from that which the Mo- 
hammedans assign to that word. But here again their contradictory 
answers rendered it utterly impossible to get at the definite rank and 
duties which belonged to it. ‘The most probable account was that the 
order of dervishes corresponds to the order of priests among the na- 
tive Christians, only that they never marry, and subsist on the volun- 
tary alms of the people. Their principal duty is to take care of the 
tombs or temples that abound in every village of the sect, and this 
they are expected to perform gratuitously. These buildings go gen- 
erally by the name of some sheikh in whose honor they are raised. 
They are square erections of stone and lime, with a dome rising from 
the middle in the form of a fluted cone. They are*generally kept 
very neat and clean, and present a very fine appearance as one ap- 
proaches their villages. Their neat white domes rise from the top 
of every eminence around the village which is likely to catch the first 
beams of the rising sun, or are embosomed in a little grove, where you 
can only see the top of the dome shooting up among the trees. Some- 
times they are met with alone in the plain far from any village. Such 
an one is that of Sheikh Rustum, said to be very ancient, standing 
near the road-side between Baasheka and Khorsabad. 

Their sheikh did not claim a very remote origin for his sect. He 
dated it no further back than the successors of Mohammed. May it 
not be that it rose contemporaneously with the Druzes, Nasairiyeh, 
etc., in the early part of the eleventh century, and like them broke off 
from the main body of Mohammedans at that time ? 

Still some of their ceremonies must be traced back to a much ear- 
lier period, But whether a new sect incorporated some of the doc- 
trines and usages of the fire-worshippers to induce them to join it, or 





1 The Yezidee Kehyah of Baasheka said that the door leading out from under 
the dome at Sheikh Adi, (it was so dark we did not enter,) led into a room where 
Was a stone with inscriptions showing that it was once a Christian monastery ded- 
icated to Sheikh Hannah or Anna (St. John). 
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whether the old fire-worshippers conformed to the reigning religion in 
some particulars, so as to avoid persecution, is a question on which we 
need more light in order to decide. The name Yezd or Yezid, it will 
be remembered, is the name of the Supreme Being in the Zend-Avesta, 
as well as the name of a heretical Mohammedan. Or the sect may 
have been a colony from the city of Yezd in Persia, and have ob- 
tained it in that way. One thing seems settled, that the present creed 
of the Yezidees, so far as they have any, and the external organiza- 
tion of their sect, date as far back as the eleventh century, and how 
much further future investigations must determine. How faouch of 
Manichaeism has entered into its composition ; whether the doctrines 
of Zoroaster or Mohammed form the main body of its tenets; theas 
and similar questions can only be answered when we know more 
about them. The Kotchek seemed disposed to claim relationship 
with the Druzea on the faith of the report of a Mosulian who had 
been in Mt. Lebanon. But he evidently knew next to nothing about 
them, and the sheikh knew still less. They averred, however, 
that there were many Yezidees in Persia and some in Damascus. 
Query—Are the Guebres of Persia the Yezidees here spoken of ? 
As for their reputed worship of the devil, it is true that they will 
not endure to hear his name mentioned, and will by no means repeat 
it themselves or even anything that resembles it in sound. To such 
a degree do they carry this that they never utter the usual name for - 


the Tigris near Mosul, ble JI » from its resemblance to yess, 
nor even ,425, the name of a horse-shoe, because it resembles up 


(curse), one of the works or attributes (it is hard to say which) of 
Satan the accursed. Still they say they do not worship but only 
honor (allo wWe,—(Melek Taoos) or king Peacock, the sobriquet 
with which they honor his satanic majesty, or rather the altas under 
which they make mention of him,—as a servant whom his master is 
now displeased with, but will one day restore to his ancient honors. 
Said one of them in justification of this rendering honor to Satan: “I 
am a servant of the pasha. Suppose that I know that one of his of- 
ficers now in disgrace, will one day be restored to favor, ought I nat 
to befriend and honor that officer during his temporary disgrace ?” 
They also justify their attachment to him by the assertion that Melek 
Taoos so loved Christ, that he snatched the arrow from a Jew on one 
occasion who was about to kill him; and when he was about to be 
crucified he conveyed him away, and substituting an image in his 
stead, thus saved him from death. The Son of God, they say, can- 
not die. I need not here remind the biblical student of the heresy of 
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the Gnostics already, as is probable, manifesting itself before the 
death of the beloved disciple, who in his first epistle speaks of “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son,” 1: 7, and again, “ Hereby know ye 
the Spirit of God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God,” 4: 2. See also ch. 4: 15 and 5: 6. 

In defence too of their belief that it is a sin to read, one of them 
observed, “ You dishonor the word of God by putting it into the hands 
of children who tumble it about and treat it irreverently. You put it 
in the market to be sold like any other piece of merchandise. We 
honor it by forbidding any one to read it out of the family of our 
sheikh. It is too honorable, too sacred, to be touched by any other 
hands.” 

If Tractarians and Roman Catholics find themselves here sitting 
side by side with devil worshippers, I cannot help it, Iam only repeat- 
ing their own declarations. ‘These worshippers are certainly more 
thorough going than some sects in admitting the devil and all his an- 
gels to a seat in heaven, as well as the finally impenitent. 

This sect is now so reduced, and their sacred place is at such a dis- 
tance from their villages, that its inmates are constrained to hire the 
head of a neighboring Koordish village to defend them from the dep- 
redations of the mountaineers, and he told us that they worshipped 
Melek Taoos under the figure of a bird with only one eye. But the 
sheikh insisted that they had no images, that it was sinful to make 
them, for how could matter represent a spirit? just so difficult is it to 
get at the truth. They defend their worship of the sun by saying that 
they adore it as an emblem of Christ, the light of God. 

I must not omit to mention an occurrence that took place on the last 
night of our stay, after the people had begun to assemble for the feast. 
After midnight we heard a loud and rapid lamentation, uttered very pas- 
sionately as though one was in extreme terror from the sight of some 
present and inevitable dogm, interrupted by frequent bursts of weeping. 
It began at a distance, gradually came nearer and finally entered the 
temple where the same sounds continued for some time. I could com- 
pare it to nothing but the passionate remonstrances of a Hindoo wid- 
ow, as she was forced to ascend the funeral pile, now and then broken 
in upon by a burst of despair as her inhuman tormentors still urged 
her forward. But on inquiry in the morning, we could only learn 
that it was part of their religious oMervances. 

While we were there we climbed’several times to the top of the 
mountains that surround the valley, and could plainly distinguish the 
snowy summit of the range near Ashetha, bearing north 7° east. Bat 
the plain of Mesopotamia was so obscured by the hazy atmosphere of 
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summer, that we could not distinguish Mosul, though high enough to 
have had a fair view of it had the atmosphere been clear. It seemed 
like entering another world to exchange the withering blasts of the 
plain for the invigorating air of the mountains. During our stay there 
the thermometer averaged 75° in the morning, 85° at noon, and 81° in 
the evening. To us, accustomed to a temperature that for some 
weeks had seldom been as low as 100° at noon, it seemed like the re- 
freshing coolness of a spring morning in our native land. 

The Yezidees were heartily glad to see us leave on Monday even- 
ing- We reached Mosul on the forenoon of the next day, having 
rested about three hours at Khorsabad. 


ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW OF RECENT EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS.' 


Furnished by an Association of Teachers. 


AwmoneG the serious disadvantages to which the editors of the high- 
er classics in the United States are subjected, is one which results from 
the inadequate preparation of the student for college. From a variety 
of causes, many lads join a collegiate institution without an accurate 
acquaintance with the grammatical principles of the classical lan- 
guages. Passing one or two years with a private teacher, or in an 
academy, possibly with frequent interruptions, they repair to the high- 
er Seminary, where, instead of entering on a course of elevated clas- 
sical reading, they are compelled to study the elements, and to plod 
over a weary and unprofitable course, without ability to enjoy the de- 
lightful entertainments which might be spread out beforethem. The 
atudent should employ the four collegiate years, so far as they are de- 
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voted to the classics, in canvassing the higher points of grammar and 
philology, and in becoming familiar with the principles of rhetorie, 
philosophy and morals, so far as they are legitimately connected with 
the study in question. The rudiments ought to be mastered at an 
earlier stage. In studying a piece, like the Oration on the Crown, 
when the whole time of a student is needed to investigate questions of 
law, of history, of legal antiquities, etc., the weightier matters must 
be neglected or passed over lightly, because common grammatical 
constructions are not familiar, at least to a considerable portion of a 
class. Three years, instead of one year or one year and a half, are 
imperatively demanded in the preparatory course. It is folly to ex- 
pect that classical studies will ever flourish in the United States, till 
parents and guardians are wise enough ¢o tnsist upon this fundamental 
preparation in the case of their children and wards, and until num- 
bers cease to be the main test of the prosperity of a literary institution. 
When the quality of the education, not the number of those who are 
enrolled or matriculated, comes to be the distinguishing characteristic of 
a seminary, be it preparatory, collegiate or professional, then there 
will be an adequate motive and encouragement for putting out able 
editions of the profounder treatises of the masters of ancient wisdom. 
Another serious disadvantage which the editors of the classics ex- 
perience, is the want of large libraries. This,—which is almost the 
first necessity of a collegiate inatitution,—is not unfrequently the last 
which receives earnest attention. Spacious and sometimes not very 
sightly edifices are erected at great expense, professorships are found- 
ed, large collections in natural history are secured, observatories are 
built, while the library presents a most meagre aspect of empty shelves 
or of worthless duplicates. Means are provided for studying the hea- 
vens and the earth and the regions under the earth, while the records 
of man’s intellectual and moral history are unknown or uncared for. 
That all the departments should be filled with able and accomplished 
teachers is an obvious and well understood proposition. But the re- 
lation between ability in a professor and a goodly library is not so 
much pondered. It is forgotten that a great and valuable library is 
the genius loct, the guardian spirit around a literary institution, the - 
inspirer and nurse of generous purposes and high resolves. What 
has a more quickening influence upop an ingenuous scholar than the 
well ordered files embodying the wiftom and learning of past ages! 
The dusty alcove, the time worn parchment, the brazen clasp, the un- 
couth device, are full of thought and stirring reminiscences. What, 
on the contrary, can be more depressing than the sight of an ill-fur- 
nished, ill-assorted, poverty-stricken library ? It is a great shop with- 
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out any tools, a vast laboratory unprovided with an instrument or a 
machine. 

Besides, properly to edit a classical author requires an apparatus of 
books which is utterly beyond the means of most of our scholars. All 
the original sources of information, all the preceding editions, good, 
bad or indifferent, (for the poorest work may supply, indirectly, valua- 
ble hints) ; all the historical, or antiquarian or geographical produc- 
tions which may serve as sources for illustration, or clear up a doubt- 
fal point, should be within reach. As it is, the classical editor, in this 
country, must often depend on second-hand authorities; he cannot 
refer to the original source ; he is unable to verify his quotations by the 
context of the original; he must run the risk of depending on a proof 
which perhaps was selected for another purpose. A difficult passage 
must remain unresolved, because no copy of the book which he ur- 
gently needs is nearer than Gottingen or Leipsic. No one knows 
so well as he, who would thoroughly accomplish a task of this nature, 
how many books are needed, and how important for his purpose that 
they should be easily accessible. 

The founders and patrons of many of the universities in Europe 
have entertained more enlightened views and proceeded on a wiser 
course. The buildings have been a matter of secondary importance ; 
the library, Mss. and other literary treasures are secured by all 
means and first of all. The Royal Library in Berlin, e. g., is an 
unimposing building with no pretensions to beauty, yet it contains 
about half a million of books, and nearly five thousand manuscripts. 
The university of Heidelberg is a plain and comparatively small edi- 
fice, yet it has one hundred and twenty thousand volumes and many 
inestimable manuscripts. 

Another disadvantage results from the want of earnest sympathy 
and of fraternal cooperation. With honorable exceptions, the classi- 
cal teachers in our country, labor independently, and without much 
éubstantial aid or active sympathy from those engaged in similar pur- 
suits. Nothing exists among them, like that bond of hearty union 
which connects the students in the natural sciences. These are really 
citizens of a scientific republic, where kind wishes and effectual aid 
are not limited by oceans, or by dissimilarity of language or manners. 
This estrangement of feeling, or rather the want of earnest sympathy 
among the great body of our cla&ical teachers, is owing to ecclesias- 
tical barriers, or to ignorance, or to unfounded prejudices which mu- 
tual acquaintance would dissipate, or to the pressure of personal duties 
real or supposed. Whatever may be the cause, the effect is to be de- 
plored. Rival and hurried editions of the same book are published. 

15° 
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An editor, urged possibly by the representations of those who may have 
& pecuniary interest, neglects to compare his views with those of other 
scholars and publishes a volume which may be disfigured by serious 
mistakes, or which furnishes few evidences of the /imae labor et mora. 
Another consequence of this want of cordial codperation is seen in 
the indifferent quality of our literary criticism. The notices and re- 
views of classical works, with a few marked exceptions, are brief and 
superficial, composed of exaggerated praise or indiscriminate censure. 
It is sometimes forgotten that one of the best evidences of real friend- 
ship which can be given, as well as of paramount regard to the inter- 
ests of truth and learning, is fair and impartial criticism. As it is, 
many of our professed critical notices must be regarded as the work 
of a partial and friendly writer, who had little leisure, or inclination, 
or ability, to go into the subject with thoroughness and discrimination. 
In this way the general standard of scholarship is depressed ; classi- 
eal learning is undervalued, and sometimes, as in the case of ill-con- 
sidered censure, unscholarly and unchristian feelings are fostered. 
Still it should be remarked that there are some indications of the prev- 
alence of a better method. The scientific and searching criticism, 
which characterizes German scholarship, is gradaally introducing a 
change in this particular. 

We may further remark that the serious disadvantages to which our 
classical scholars are subjected, are relieved by some things of a con- 
trary nature. If there are few authorities or sources for reference, 
there may be greater self-reliance and a more independent judgment. 
Where consultation is impossible and desired literary helps are denied, 
the powers of invention may be sharpened, and the mind, thrown up- 
on itself, may act with an energy impossible in other circumstances. 
Our very loss may be followed by gain. Compelled to study the 
naked text, we may ascertain the trae sense by a careful comparison 
of the author’s own words, or by an instinctive tact or feeling. If co- 
pious commentaries and ingenious emendations are not at hand, we 
may reach the same results by the road of history, or by compariaon 
of different and distant sources of proof. More striking illustrations 
than are found in the books, or in modern editions of the classics, may 
be disclosed in the fields of geography or topography as they are now 
explored. By means of the commercial and missionary enterprise, 
which so much characterizes our times and our own country, new fight 
is thrown both upon the classical and sacred page. We do not possess 
libraries or manuscript treasures, bat we may send out living and 
learned explorers. American travellers and missionaries, impart, by 
their researches, a new significance to the pages of Josephus and Phils, 
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and to parts of the writings of Herodotus and Xenophon. As the 
missionary agent enters upon his field of labor in the central portions 
of Asia Minor, in Macedonia, in the countries around the Black Sea, 
and in other regions, we may anticipate still richer discoveries. 
Again, if libraries and manuscript authorities are denied us, we may 
find a substitute, in part at least, by personal study and examination. 
Some of our professors and teachers have added to their qualifications 
for editing the classics by visiting the scenes where the great writers 
of Greece and Rome lived and died—scenes made immortal either as 
the cherished homes of genius, or by delineations to whose truth and 
felicity two or three thousand years have borne witness. The actual 
sight of a place not only serves to correct mistakes and add to the posi- 
tive amount of knowledge, but imparts a vividness and freshness to a 
thousand objects seen before only in dimness and shadows. No one 
can follow Virgil, without a new sense of his tenderness and grace, 
from the “dulcia arva,” near Mantua, to the beautiful valley of the 
Ciitamnus, where the rivulet springs clear from the limestone rock, or 
to the hill where the Tiber must have first caught his eye, “ multa 
flavus arena,” or to that other hill, overlooking the Campus Mavortis, 
where the came river glides “‘leni flumine” by the “‘tumulam recen- 
tem” where the young Marcellus was laid with many tears, or down 
to sweet Parthenope and the “sedes beatas”’ with their purple light 
and eternal spring. Who can gaze, without a fresh interest in Livy, 
on Padua and the adjacent regions, on the battle-field at the lake 
Thrasimene, “loca nata insidiis,” or on the “cHvum Capitolinum,” 
and the thousand objects around more wondrous in their decay than in 
their former glory? What a reality is given to the descriptions of the 
byric poet by the sight of Soracte, still covered with its wintry crown 
of snow, of the Sabine hills, of the “praeceps Anio” at Tivoli, of the 
Vatican with its “playful echo,” of the Via Sacra, or of Terracina 
‘‘impositam saxis late candentibus?” No one can wander over the 
Roman forum without feeling a new force and reality in the words of 
the great orator, who, as he spoke, was surrounded with every- 
thing fitted to illeetrate his sentiments and inflame his eloquence. 
The same remarks are applicable, in a greater or less extent, to 
Athens and Greece. Exact local knowledge illuminates the page of 
the ancient classic and historian ; we see new reasons to trast in the 
honesty of their descriptions and to admire the felicity of their diction. 
Sometimes a single word is a pictare; a little paragraph or stanza im- 
prints on the memory and imagination a scene which actual sight con- 
firms and illustrates. ‘The teacher, who has gazed on these consecrated 


spots, can never forget them, and will find the knowledge thus acquired 
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invaluable whether in oral instruction, or in the reproduction in print 
of the classic page. 


The want of a good school edition of Livy, which had been felt for 
several years, is now supplied by the valuable work of Prof. Lincoln. 
The present edition has appeared under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The text of Livy had been very unsatisfactory ; little im- 
provement had been made in it eince the time of Drakenborch. For 
the purpose of improving it, Car. Fred. Alschefski, a distinguished 
German echolar, with great patience and perseverance had collated 
the most valuable manuscripts of Livy, particularly the Paris and 
Florentine, and as the results of his investigations has furnished a text 
as far as the thirty-fourth book with important emendations. His 
text of the first decade was very critically examined in two long and 
elaborate articles by Prof. Weissenborn, of Eisenach, who in a spirit 
of candor, adduces reasons for rejecting some of the readings of Al- 
schefski and for substituting different ones. Various other articles, 
too, had been written on the emendations of Livy, eome of which had 
been reviewed by Alschefski himself. Such was the rigid scrutiny 
to which the text of a portion of Livy had been subjected just before 
the present edition was commenced, and such the materials accessible. 
Prof. Lincoln, too, had just enjoyed the advantages of several years’ 
study in Germany, where he had prosecuted still more extensively his 
classical studies. He had also visited Rome and other principal cities 
of Italy and made himeelf familiar with the localities which are so 
constantly occurring in the author before us. These are the pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances under which Prof. Lincoln entered upon 
the preparation of the present edition of Livy; and the result cannot 
have disappointed the high expectations that might have been reason- 
ably entertained. 

The text, which embraces 194 pages, consists of selections from the 
first five books, together with the twenty-first and twenty-second books 
entire. The notes occupy 108 pages, and are followed by a geograph- 
ical index, and also an index to the notes. Two valuable maps ac- 
company the volume, one exhibiting the route of Hannibal over the 
Alps; the other is a plan of Rome according to Becker. Instead of 
‘¢ selections’ from the first five books, we think two or three of the 
first books entire would have been preferable. With the portions 
selected there can be no fault; if any selections are to be made, they 
are probably the best. But it is our decided conviction that the stu- 
dent will know more of Livy as a writer and a historian by reading 
one or more books continuously, than by reading the same amount of 
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extracts. The twenty-first and twenty-second books very judiciously 
make a part of the text. They contain an account of the bold adven- 
tares of Hannibal in crossing the Alps and of his wars in Italy with 
the Romans, forming the most interesting parts of the Second Panie 
war. | 

The notes illustrative of the text give evidence that the editor has 
well understood his author, and judiciously appreciated the general 
wants of the student. He has not done for the student what the sta- 
dent should do for himself; he often refers him to sources where in- 
formation may be obtained on points which need elucidation, leaving 
him to make his own investigations, instead of having everything 
earefully drawn out and adjusted for him. While the notes illustrate 
sufficiently the geography, history and antiquities, they are particularly 
fall on the grammatical construction of the language. This is as it 
shoald be; for the development of the genius and idioms of the lan- 
gaage have been far too much overlooked both in our editions of the 
classics and in our systems of teaching. Of the grammatical subjects 
treated in the notes, the attention devoted to the modes and tenses 
deserve to be particularly mentioned. The remarks on these are not 
merely in the shape of abstract canons; they are of such a nature as 
to bring out the shade of thought as it lay in the mind of the author. 
Nothing can be more valuable than this. The student needs to be 
able to view objects from the same point of observation as the writer 
himself did. But how can he do this, until he can understand the 
force of the terms or symbols by which the author describes his own 
position? There are delicate shades of thought, particularly in lan- 
guages as philosophical as the Latin and the Greek, which can be fully 
detected only by a nice appreciation of the force of the modes, tenses, 
particles, position of words and sentences, etc. We give a few speci- 
mens of the happy and thorough manner in which the editor treats 
the subject of modes and tenses. On page 200, he is illustrating the 
use of aust sint, in the sentence tantum—creverani—ut—ausi sint, 
and remarks that according to the rule for the succession of tenses, 
the imperfect auderent would be used here. He then “proposes the 
following rule as applicable to the present passage, and many others 
in which the Perf. Subj. in a clause denoting a consequence, follows a 
past tense. The Imperf. Subj. is used when the writer proceeds in 
the Aistorical order, from the cause to the consequence, and wislies to 
represent the latter as resulting from the former. The Perf. Subj. is 
used when, on the contrary, the writer argues from the consequence 
back to the cause, and states the latter in order to determine and es- 
tablish the former. To illustrate in the present instance: Livy does 
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not intend to represent historically, the fact of one daring to attempt 
hostilities against the Latins as a consequence of the increase of their 
power, but rather to state that fact, in order to make clear to his read- 
era how greatly that power had increased ; in other words he does not 
develop, historically, the consequence out of the cause, but rather, 
speculatively establishes the cause, by stating the consequence. Hence 
the Perfect. On the other hand, in the very next sentence, Livy uses 
the Impf. esset, because he there wishes to represent Azstorically, the 
settlement of the boundary, as the consequence of the peace, which has 
been agreed upon.” 

Cujus — venissent, page 205. ‘‘ Livy wishes to represent the pa- 
rents themselves as declaring that they had come to the festival; if he 
had simply intended as a writer to mention the fact of their having 
come, he would have said venerant.” 

Quia — factum est, quam quod — diminutum sit, p. 227. “ Quia 
and quod both denote a cause, but Livy in using guia with the indica- 
tive factum est, gives a cause which he himself holds to be the true 
one; and in using quod with the subjunctive diminutum sit, a 
cause which is alleged by some one else, or a merely supposed cause. 
We must ascribe, he says, the origin of liberty to the fact of the con- 
sular government being made an annual one, rather than to the alleged 
ctrcumstance of any falling off of the power which the kings had pos- 
sessed.” 

Duaissent —judicaverint, p. 804. ‘“ We have the Pluperf. and 
the Perf. both in dependerce upon facturum esse. But Livy seems 
to have used the Pluperf. duztssent and the Perf. judicaverint, be- 
cause it was in accordance with the feelings of the Neapolitans and 
with the style of their present address, to express by dux. something 
already past ; and by judic. to give to the conception as much actual 
reality as possible.” 

Notwithstanding the fulness and pertinence of Prof. Lincoln’s 
grammatical illustrations, there are still other points to which the at- 
tention of the student might have been profitably called; such as the 
general oinission of u¢ in the oratio obliqua, the change from the sub- 
junctive to the infinitive in the same kind of discourse, according as 
the idea to be expressed contains a command, or is a mere statement 
in the narrative form (see page 12, line 30, mollsrent, etc.) ; on what 
principle ne after words of fearing, loses its original force and acquires 
the meaning of that (p. 18, 1. 14); the force of questions made by 
such particles as ne nonne, etc. These points and many others might 
have been touched upon without any material increase of the size of 
the volume, and thus new and interesting features of the language 
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would have been brought before the student, the very existence of 
which he might never have observed. It is not sufficient that all 
these principles may be found in the grammar ; few students will ap- 
ply them unless their attention is called particularly to them. A val- 
uable service would also have been rendered, if the editor had ad- 
verted occasionally to the use of new words by his author, and the 
revival of old ones. Some few words used almost exclusively by 
Livy are given on page 228. 

We have noticed a very few statements, in regard to the correct- 
ness of which there may at least be ground to doubt. On page 205, 
line 4, ecquts is said to be compounded of en and quis. The best 
among the more recent authorities, however, consider it as compound- 
ed of the strengthening demonstrative particle ce and quis, ce being 
changed before q, into ec; see article ce in Freund’s Lat. Lexicon, 
also Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. II. p. 8 and p. 841. In the same para- 
graph, ecquis is said to give ‘to direct questions a negative meaning,” 
i. e. that the questions in which ecquts is used imply a negative. That 
this is often the case is readily admitted ; so questions asked by quis 
often imply a negative ; but that ecguts does not with any uniformity 
imply a negative, may be shown by numerous examples; see page 
78th of the present volume, ecquid sentitis, in quanto contemptu viva- 
tis? Virg. AS. IIL 341, 2; AS. UX. 51; Cic. in Cat. I. 8, ecquid at- 
tendis, etc. ? 

On page 201 is the following note: “ Cum legtsset, having made 
her a vestal. It is worth while to remark that this construction of 
cum with the Plup. Subj. is usually thus to be translated by the Perf. 
active Participle. So also generally the Latin past Part. with a sub- 
stantive in the construction of Abl. absolute.” The first part of this 
statement holds properly, only where the subject of the principal and 
dependent clause is the same. In the sentence, Cum tntonuisset, mul- 
titudo tpsa se sua sponte dimovit, we cannot translate, “‘ having utter- 
ed these commands in a voice of thunder, the multitude withdrew,” 
for the verbs have different subjects, that of intonuzsset being Appius. 
The second part holds only when the action indicated by the Abl. ab- 
solute, is performed by the subject of the verb standing in connection 
with the Abl. absolute. Hence in the sentence foedere icto, trigemins 
arma capiunt, we cannot translate, “ having concluded the league, the 
three brothers take arms,” because the action denoted by foedere icto 
was not performed by the trigemini ; but in the sentence, Dictator, 
recuperata ex hostibus patria, in urbem rediit, we can translate, “ the 
Dictator having recovered his country from the enemy returned to 
the city,” because both actions are performed by the same subject. 
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On page 202, the 212th line of the second book df the Aneid is 
referred to for the purpose of showing that agmen has sometimes the 
sense of together ; but such cannot be the meaning of Virgil. By the 
expression, agmine certo Laocoonta petunt, he simply means that 
“they go directly (in a straight course) to Laocoon.” See Forbiger’s 
Virgil ; also Wagner, and Crusius’ Lexicon to Virgil. 

The remarks on similis and déessimilis, p. 210, seem to imply that 
there is ground for the rule often laid down, that these words, in rela- 
tion to persons, take the genitive when resemblance of character is 
denoted, but the dative, when external resemblance is meant. No 
such principle we think can be well established. Cicero almost inva- 
riably uses the genitive of persons with these words, whether the re- 
semblance be that of character or of appearance; in respect to things 
the genitive and dative are used without any difference of meaning ; 
see Krebs’ Antibarbarus, p. 727: also Dr. Siedhof in Bib. Sac. Aug. 
1847, p. 422. 

On page 311, in explanation of the expression me dius fidius, the 
editor refers to Zumpt, 361, Note, where jidius is considered an old 
form for filius, and the subject of some word understood, as juvat, and 
meas the accusative pronoun governed by it. The other mode of 
explaining this expression should have been referred to, at least. 
The latter represents the expression as arising from the intensive de- 
monstrative particle ce changed into me, the same as me in mehercule, 
mecastor, etc. and dius or deus and fides. This seems to us the more 
reasonable explanation. See Freund’s Lat. Lex., articles ce and jfid- 
tus; also Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. II. p. 342; Kriger’s Lat. Gram. 
251, Anm. gives both explanations. 

The work seems to have been printed with great accuracy. Only 
a few typographical errors have been noticed: p. 205, line 21, vene- 
rat for venerant ; p. 256, 1. 1, oixodnue for ofxodopyua; p. 275, |. 12, 
Georg. for Aineid; p. 280, 1. 85, agrees for agreeing ; p. 283. 1. 27, 
suo for sua ; p. 290, last line, seen for see n.; p. 295, 1. 12, tranversis 
for transversis. 

This volume gives cheering evidence that a higher tone of philolo- 
gy is appearing among us; and every friend of classical learning will 
welcome it as a valuable auxiliary in awakening new interest in the 
critical study of the Latin authors. 


The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, which Prof. Tyler has 
given to us in so attractive a form, are the most interesting of the 
writings of their distinguished author. The Germania, although con- 
taining some pictures too highly wrought, as well as some things about 
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whieh the historian had not sofficient information, has nevertheless 
been generally admired for the fidelity and exactness with which it is 
executed, and for the lively deseriptions which it gives of the customs 
of the ancient Germans; and the Agricola, the plan of which was 
probably, to some extent, drawn from Sallust’s philosophical history of 
Catiline, will ever be viewed as a model of biography. 

The critical helps furnished by Prof. Tyler will give interest to 
these treatises and make the study of them still more profitable. The 
atyle of the author is very concise, sometimes obscure, making sach 
helps particularly necessary. There are also idioms not found in the 
writers of the Augustan age, to which the attention of the student 
needs to be ealled; indeed, as the editor justly remarks, “few books 
require eo much illustration as the Germania and Agricola of Taci- 
tus.” 

Prefixed to the text is a spirited and well written life of Tacitus, 
which in addition to his biography, illustrates the difference between 
his style and that of the writers of the Augustan age, and the changes 
which had taken place in the language and habits of the Roman peo- 
ple. The text is mainly that of Walther, though other German edi- 
tore have been consulted, and their readings adopted, where the sense 
or the usage of Tacitus seemed to require it. We have compared 
several of the most disputed readings with some of the best authori- 
ties, and in almost every instance find that the text has high authority 
in its favor. On page 36, line 5, we suppose that spso is omitted be- 
fore solo through mistake, as it occurs in a note on p. 124, where the 
passage is quoted. 

The notes give evidence of having been prepared with great eare 
and diligent research. The editor has had access to some of the best 
helps, and has made a judicious use of them. The notes, in a 
historical point of view, are all that could be wished; they are to 
some extent, also, grammatical; but we feel that in this respect they 
should have been much more full. Until the course of education 
in our preparatory schools shall be more systematic and thorough, 
and our colleges make higher demands of those whom they admit 
to their halls, so far as respects the accuracy of their elementary 
training, no editor who may prepare college editions of the clas- 
sics, can feel himself warranted in dispensing with grammatical anno- 
tations. The editor has also pointed out in his notes the poetic and 
later or post-Augustan usage of the author. This is a valuable fea- 
ture. It iHuatrates at once the connection between the change in the 
eharacter of the people, and the change in their language. With 
their “simplicity of character,” their simple and natural style disap- 
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peared. What the editor has so appropriately done with respect to 
the later and poetic idiom of his author, he might with great propriety 
and profit have carried still further, and have embraced the new words 
which were not in use till after the period of Augustus. New ideas 
or new modes of conception, require new words as well as new modes 
of expression. The age of Tacitus was marked by the introduction 
particularly of many abstract terms; it would have been well, there- 
fore, to have pointed out such words as conglobatio, dignatio, diverss- 
tas, trritatto, conversatio, jactantia, ultio; so too conjugales, ejecta- 
mentum, trritamentum, tncuriosus, enormis, subfuscus, illacessitus, etc., 
none of which were used till after the age of Augustus. 

We will notice the few points in the notes to which we have taken 
any exception, although in regard to some of these there will doubtlesa 
be a difference of opinion among scholars. In endeavoring to settle the 
reading of the word erumpat, chap. 1, the editor says (p. 83) that 
others read erumpit. But to show that erumpat is the correct reading, 
he remarks that Tacitus oftener uses the subjunctive mode after donee, 
and in proof of it refers to separet in chap. 20. It would have been 
better to have referred to a passage containing an idea similar to the 
sentence in which erumpat stands, e. g. An. 2, 6. Rhenus servat nomen 
et violentiam, donec oceano misceatur, or to Germania, chap. 35. donee 
tn Cattos usque sinuetur. The words sinuetur, misceatur here quoted, 
and erumpat of the first chapter of the Germania, are evidently in the 
subjunctive contrary to the usage of the best Latin writers, and are to 
be noticed as a peculiarity of Tacitus. But to corroborate the use of 
the subjunctive in these instances by referring to separet in chap. 20, 
or to absolvat or faciat in chap. 31, is, at the least, questionable au- 
thority. These last three words contain a future idea, or a degree of 
indefiniteness, and hence, if the present tense were used, the subjunc- 
tive would be expected in any author; but the three former words 
mentioned above, contain no idea of futurity, but express simple, ab- 
solute facts, and hence the subjunctive is a peculiarity. Besides, such 
a mode of settling the text is an unsafe one ; for if carried out it would 
change the indicative in the sentence donee — cohortatus est, Agric. 36, 
into the subjunctive. 

In explaining the word perinde (p. 89) in the sentence possesstone 
et usu haud perinde afficiuntur (Germ. 5), the editor says it means 


- “not so much as might be expected, or as the Romans and other civi- 


lized nations.” According to this interpretation some ellipsis is to be 
understood. But Hand (Tursellinus, Vol. 1V. p. 454), who is the 
very highest authority, says that, while the grammarians think there is 
some recondite ellipsia in such passages, he sees no cause or necessity 
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for it. He would therefore interpret the above passage as follows: 
“ The possession of gold does not have so great an influence over the 
Germans that they can be said to be affected by it, i. e. they have no 
strong inclination for gold.” 

Perinde in the sentence mare perhibent ne ventis quidem perinde at- 
tolli (Agric. chap. 10) is defined on page 149, “not so much, sc. as 
other seas.” This Hand would interpret as above: “ That the sea is 
indeed disturbed by the winds but not greatly, i. e. that the sea is not 
greatly disturbed even by the winds.” 

Adhue in the sentence gens non astuta nec callida adhuc secreta 
pectoris licentia joct, is explained (p. 108) “to this day, despite the 
degeneracy and dishonesty of the age. But perhaps a= insuper or 
etiam.” This is too indefinite. Adhuc is not unfrequently used in 
the sense of adeo (Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. I. p. 165), to give em- 
phasis to a word, and here is to be connected with secreta, “they dis- 
close the very secrets or even the secrets of their breast.” The same 
explanation is to be given to adhuc in the passage, cetera similes Ba- 
tavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo et coelo acrius animantur 
(Germ. XXIX.). The editor (p. 115) makes adhuc here equivalent 
to tnsuper, praeterea, but remarks that Gruber makes it limit patriae 
suae — “by the soil and climate of a country still their own.” But 
adhuc like adeo is sometimes joined with spse to give it greater inten- — 
sity, which we think is the case ‘here; hence it can be rendered in 
the connection: “they are made more courageous by the influence of 
their very soil and climate even.” 

On page 106, ws with the accent stands for wy without the accent, 
the latter only meaning as or as ¢f. 

In remarking on the passage, plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare fidu- 
ciam potius morum quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt (Agric. I.), the 
editor says (p. 136) “sps¢ is Nom. Pl. as usual with the oblique case 
of the reflexive pronoun,” and referring to Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Gram. 207, 28. The remark here made as well as the statement re- 
ferred to in the grammar, seem to us likely to mislead the student ; 
or if they should not mislead him, they would certainly not enable 
him to understand the use of spse in connection with the reflexive — 
pronoun. Whether tpse is in the Nom. or in some oblique case de- 
pends on the thought to be expressed. If the subject of the verb is 
to be contrasted with some other subject, tpse is put in the Nom.; 
but if the object of the verb is to be contrasted with some other object, 
tpse is connected with the object, in such a case as the construction 
requires. In the passage before us, tpsi is in the Nom. because the 
writer wishes to say that most men thought it a mark of conscious in- 
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tegrity, that they themselves should write their own biography rather 
than that others should do it for them; but had it been his intention 
to say that most men thought it a mark, etc. to write their own biog- 
raphy rather than that of some one elsc, he would not have used tpss 
in the Nom. but tpsorum, which would be in apposition with swam, 
which stands instead of the genitive. See Kriiger’s Lat. Gram., § 417 
seq.; Ramshorn, § 157, 1, e; Kreb’s Guide, 127; Madvig, 478. 

The view which we have taken of the difficult passage, At mihi 
nunc narraturo vitam defuncti hominis, venta opus futt (Agric. I.), is 
slightly different from that given by the editor. The note on this 
passage (p. 138) implies that Tacitus actually asked pardon for pre- 
suming to write the biography of Agricola, “he timidly asks pardon 
for venturing to break the reigning silence.” ‘On this passage, we 
would suggeat in the first place, that the word nunc does not refer to 
the point of time when Tacitus is about to write, but to the present 
time in general, including that in which Domitian lived, being opposed 
to the past time implied in Ac plerique . . . obtrectationi fuit. In the 
second place, we suggest, that opus futt is to be taken hypothetically, 
as in such phrases as longum fuit, ‘it would have been better ;’ sucha 
construction seems to be required by the following hypothetical petis- 
sem. The connection of thought would then be: former biographers 
were not under the necessity of making an apology even in writing their 
own biographies, but I at the present time (nunc), even in writing 
the biography of a man already dead, would have been under the ne- 
cessity of asking pardon, which I would not have asked, had I not 
have been about to describe times so cruel and hostile to virtue. Tac- 
itus does not say that he actually asked pardon, but only that in the 
times of Domitian it would have been necessary. The actual present 
i. e. the particular time at which he writes is indicated by the words, 
Nunc demum redit animus in Chap. 8. which justify the hypothetical 
view taken of opus fuit. This is the explanation given in Jahn’s 
Jahrbicher for Philology, Vol. 42, p. 275. 

We have noticed a few instances where we think the conciseness of 
the statement would prevent the student from fully comprehending it. 
This is a fault, it must be confessed, into which the constant reader of 
Tacitus would be very likely to fall. Thus (p. 100) “ Vel—vel om 
whether — or, merely distinctive ; aut — aut=-either — or, adversative.” 
Some additional remark is here needed to make the distinction clearly 
understood, as, in the formula vel — vel, one may choose between any 
of the particulars named, e. g. vel pace vel bello, either in peace or 
war (just as he may choose) ; but in the formula aut — aut, if one is 
denied the other is affirmed, e. g. aut Caesar aut nullus, either Caesar 
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or nothing, if not Caesar then nothing, (only one can be true) ; see 
Key’s Lat. Gram. 1444. The same feature of conciseness may be 
noticed on page 108. “ Referantur. We should expect referant in an- 
other writer but not in Tacitus.” Now in order that this may be well 
understood, it should have been added: and the guae which is now 
the subject of referantur, would become the object of referant. The 
objection to the note as it now stands is, that the student would be 
likely to infer, that referantur is to be translated as if referant were in 
its place, not imagining that any change of subject was intended. On 
p. 167 nisi st is said to be equivalent to nss ; but it is undoubtedly 
true that nisi st is stronger than nist, and signifies unless perhaps, and 
is often therefore used in an ironical sense; see Hand’s Tursellinus, 
Vol. III. p. 240. , 

As Tacitus, like Sallust, differs from other writers in the use of 
particles, the mode of forming and connecting sentences, and in the 
arrangement of words, it would have been well if these subjects had 
received some attention. A few remarks on these points would lead 
the student to discriminate more closely between the style of different 
authors. We close our remarks with many thanks to Prof. Tyler 
for this very valuable contribution to classical literature, hoping that 
he may give us other portions of the same author. The mechanical 
execution of this volume is worthy of the highest praise. We have 
seen no edition of the classics published in this country, which looks 
more attractive. 


The next work, the title of which we have given at the head of 
this Article, is from the Codman Press, and is edited by Mr. R. D. C. 
Robbins, whose name is well known to the readers of this Journal. 
A few years ago the same press put forth thia treatise with useful 
notes by Prof. Packard of Bowdoin College, a second edition of which 
- has already been exhausted. We are prepared, therefore, to welcome 
the appearance of the new volume before us,—so beautiful in its me- 
chanical execution. 

In the language of Tully we may say: multas ad res perutiles 
Xenophontis libri sunt. They are works no less distinguished for 
their delicacy, simplicity and elegance than for their utility, and are 
indeed worthy of the exhortation which the great Roman added in re- 
spect of them: hos legite, quaeso, studtose. Like the writings of Plato, 
these productions of Xenophon may be considered as a splendid 
tribute to the wonderful genius and lofty morality of Socrates. The 
varied accomplishments of these two devoted disciples are conspicuous 
in all that has reached us from their hands, and we find them ac- 
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knowledging with gratitude the one source to which they were in- 
debted. Acting, as they ever did, on the principles they had learned 
from Socrates, and constantly advocating them in what they wrote, 
they have thus made it necessary for one who would rightly estimate 
their own condact and writings, carefully to study the character and 
views of their great master. All that can be known of Xenophon 
compels us to believe that his account of Socrates is the one from 
which the student should receive his first impressions of the philoso- 
pher. Thus derived, these impressions will prepare bis mind for the 
idea he will receive of this sublime character, when he shall afterwards 
repair to 
“the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement.” 


First, Xenophon, the practical, then Plato, the imaginative. This is 
the order of nature. 

We therefore thank Mr. Robbins that he has first given us ‘“‘ Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia of Socrates.” 

The text is that of the German edition by Kihner of 1841. It 
seems to have been reprinted with care, and we believe few errors 
exist in it which are not corrected at the end of the volame. For his 
choice of this text, the editor deserves the highest commendation. It 
is a revision by one of the first Grecians now living, whose task was 
assigned him by Jacobs and Rost. They selected him to edit this 
work as a contribution to the Bibliotheca Graeca. How judicious an 
editor Kihner is, appears from the principles on which he proceeded 
in preparing this book and his edition of Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 

In his commentary, Mr. Robbins has given proof as well of his 
sound learning as of careful and wide research. His work is precisely 
such, in its general features, as will secure to the editor the gratitude 
of thoughtful, earnest, and patient students, for whose wants the book 
was prepared. To this class of students, the present volame will fer- 
nish such aid and encouragement in the critical stady of Greek, as 
few works yet published in this country are able to give. It will 
teach our young men what is meant by high and generous scholar- 
ship, as the kindred works of Pres. Woolsey and Dr. Lewis are now 
doing. We see with great satisfaction, that the philosophy, the alla- 
sions to history and antiquities contained in this book, as well as its 
grammatical and rhetorical structure, are all faithfully investigated. 
The selections from the works of the preceding editors are very judi- 
cious; and the authorities to which he refers in the various depart- 
ments of criticism are names from which the best scholars would make 
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no appeal. The frequent comparison of the Latin with the Greek,—= 
a province of every editor and teacher of the ancient classics, but 
which has hitherto been almost unive:sally neglected in this country, 
forms a commendable characteristic of this volame. We hope it wil 
not remain singular in this respect. As the work proceeds, the com 
mentary is less extended and minute, not because the ansotations are 
wmoqually labored, but in accordance with an excellent plan of the 
editor. By the first part of his work, he intends to prepare the dili- 
gewt student himself to solve many of the difficulties which he after- 
wards meets, and intimates this by constant reference to what has 
preceded. 

Some errors will be found to have occurred in the printing of the 
motes ; but these are not often of such a nature as to perplex or mislead 
the intelligent reader. We have examined with care some seventy 
pages of the commentary, and on this portion sabjoin a few remarks. 

1. 1. 1, p. 172. ziot more. With this use of an adverb of time after 
the interrogative in Greek might have been compared the use of an 
adverbial phrase of place in English and Latin. See on 1. 1. 20. 
So also the Eng. ever and Lat. -cumque are employed as a suffix to 
relative words. Page 173. rode ruc, Eng. something such. This 
concurrence of idioms and in the case of numerals with 2c, is worthy 
of remark. 

1. 1. 4, p 176. “of ssdeiovos, Lat. plerique or vulgus.” The for- 
mer word is the term commonly used by Cicero in such a connection 
as the present. 

1. 1. 5, p, 177. Anglo» [Andov], ov, ore ae megoshayer i is given by 
“ Patet igitur non eum praedicere.” The Greek requires praedsctu- 
rum fwisse, as the editor has rendered it in English. An censes me 
euscepturum fuisse, Cic. Cat. Maj. 28. Same page. “saveu. The 
Latin method of using the Sing. hoc is more logically definite, but the 
Greeks seemed to prefer to extend the thought by the use of the plu- 
ral.” Where the plural of the pronoun is used of a general truth, 
the precise form of the idea seems to be, cases like this ; the use of 
savea when a single .fact, is referred to, occurs infra 3. 6. 6, and is 
there well explained by supposing that the sentence as made up of 
several words controls the form of the pronoun. So too when the ad- 
jective is in the predicate. For a striking instanco of this, vid. Hdt 
Clio, 4. 

1. 1. 11, p. 182. “set here construed c. gen. of participle, to pre- 
serve & unity of construction with the parallel phrase Asyorzos gxov- 
oey.” An exact appreciation of this anomaly. Cic. also gives us 
Orat. pro Leg. Manil. 3, appetentes gloriae—atque avid: laudis fuistis, 
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where the use of the Adj. in one part indaced the use of the participle 
in the other. So too, perhaps, ibid. c. 19 in hoc bello—[et]—in hoc 
imperatore esse. Comp. Virg. Ecl. 7. vv. 65 et seq. Page 184. 
xoovos. To the valuable note on the philosophical use of this term, 
might have been added a reference to Plin. Hist. Nat. 2. 8, and Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. 2. 22. 

1. 1. 18, p. 189. potentium for potentiam. Page 190. negi nieovog 
éwoincato. We should have been glad to see here a strict analysis of 
this phrase, so frequent in our author. Comp. the English to make 
much, more, etc. of. 

1.2.1. “wavy puxed xexrnuevos, having very little ;" better, though 
he had very little, the clause being concessive. 

1. 2. 8. si py doa. The exact meaning of these particles here is 
admirably developed, and the present note is one of many which show 
on the part of the editor a just appreciation of the subtleties of the 
discourse. 

1. 2. 12. In the sentence beginning with “"AAxuPradye, the son of 
Clinias,” an error in printing has destroyed the sense. 

1. 2, 14, p. 202. ao xvapov. So also the material of which any- 
thing is made, or from which it is derived, is denoted by éx. Comp. 
Anab. 1. 5. 10. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 873. b. obs. 

1. 2. 15, p. 202. “xai dvze oiw meosigno@or, Lat. ac tales essent.” 
This should be, et quem tales essent, as the editor has given it in Eng- 
lish ; or it should not have been separated from the foregoing. 

1. 2. 24, p. 207. modday xai cenvox. On this use of the conjune- 
tion—contrary to our own idiom—with numeral words and adjectives 
denoting intrinsic attributes, we here have a very acute observation. 
We adduce, as instances of the same usage in Lat. Cic. Orat. 1 in 
Cat. 4, multis ac summits viris; pro Leg. Manil. 16, tot et tantas res. 
This peculiarity is explained also by Zumpt, Lat. Gr. § 756, but we 
think less philosophically. 

1. 2. a “¢q@ is the abridged form of the Dat. of the indefinite pro- 
noun zis.” So Kihbn. Larger Gr. §83. The forms cov rm, are 
plainly from TO TH to, softened in meaning, and denoting some- 
thing conceived of as indefinite. 

1. 2. 29. Kegttiay nev. The use of pey in this place is admirably 
and satisfactorily accounted for. 

1. 2. 82. "Edyjdwoe 3 With this absolute use of this word might 
well have been compared the Ariatophanic dea: 1¢ will appear, Ran. 
1261. In some instances, however, a definite Subjunctive may be 
drawn from the context; as, Anab. 2. 6. 21. 

1. 2. 84. “speech.” From the adjuncts of this word, we infer that 
the editor has here used it as a participial noun. 
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1. 2. 87, p. 215. te» ado row troovrmy. Given by alia td ge- 
nes. We find in the lexicons td genus alia quoted from Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. 7.7. Cicero uses, if we may trust our impression here, 
aka eusmod:. In ad Quintum Fr. Ep. 2. 1. 1. 4, he uses alius ejus- 
demmodi, and in Orat. p. Marcel. 8, we find res ejusmodt, and in Lael. 
12, quidvis eyusdem generis. Cicero sometimes, and then apparently 
by Graecism, uses genus in the Acc., but we think it is not his usage 
to employ it as above. 

1. 2. 53. megt rardpeov ce nat ray allow cvyyerchy ve xai meEQt gi- 
dev. On these words we have a somewhat long note based on Kih- 
ner’s. The ze after cvyyevov Morus disapproves, and he is followed 
by Schneider. Bornemann is unwilling to exclude it, and refers us to 
8.10. 5. Its repetition there, however, seems to have arisen from 
connecting the several attributive words tn pairs. If the received 
text here be genuine, we see no difficulty in the literal version of the 
passage, concerning fathers as well as other relatives and also concern- 
ing friends. 

1. 2. 55. “Ov di8acxm». For the use of the participle to indicate 
desigti, see Kiihn. Gr. § 312. 4. ¢.”. This should have been, For the 
use of the future participle, etc. ; this use of the present participle be- 
ing rare and here deserving a remark as constituting an exception to 
the usage referred to. 

1, 2. 61. ogee. The analysis of the regimen of this word is ex- 
act, and the explanation of the secondary Acc. here will furnish a use- 
ful hint to the student. 

1. 2. 61. sav rig qavdpos yérnrat xderrory, is rendered, “if any one 
is clearly caught in the act of theft;” which in Greek would be, éa» 
tig it avropwem ade xlenrov. Translate, if :t appear that one has 
stolen, if one be convicted of theft. See Kuhn. Larger Gr. § 810. 
Rem. 8; Matth. Gr. § 549. 5. 

8.1.1. “Ors 82 rovg ogeyoutvous—zovro Sinyjoouat, “for the ellipsis 
with o7z:,” etc. It is perhaps better to consider the expression as com- 
plete in itself, ozs 32, etc. being explanatory of rovro ; as infra 4. 7. 
1, ore 32 xai—vvy rovzo AeEw. Comp. also 4. 2. 1, ag apoceqepsto, 
vv Sinynconat. This seems to be a favorite form of expression with 
our author in introducing a new fact, or in proceeding to establish 
something he has asserted. Comp. 1.7.2; 4.6.1; 7. 1.1, and Cy- 
rop. 8. 8.8; 881. 

8. 2. 7. * dBoe, etc. frequently used for the plural (collective).” 
The coincidence of the Greek and English idiom here deserves no- 
tice. 

8. 3.3. Kai og. On this formula, often used by Kenophon, we 
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should have been pleased to see a full note. See on 1.4.2. This 
use of o¢ as a demonstrative, aa well as that of the prepositive o in 
the formulas, 0 ney —o 32, and in o 3¢ alone in transition, is a relic 
of early usage and is treated of by Buttmann with great acuteness, 
Larger Gr. § 75, marg. note and R. 8. With xai os, cf. oore and on 
the connective particle here, see ibid. § 149, under the latter word. 
The Greek retained the form of the demonstrative, but softened its 
meaning; modern languages have modified the form in most cases 
and then appropriated it to the new idea; cf. Eng. that, this, the; Lat. 
tlle sila ; Ital. ct la. But compare with the Greek our use of that, 
both as a demonstrative and a relative. 

3. 3. 14. “‘Isnixov, sc. réyvyc, horsemanship.” This form of the 
Adj. would forbid an ellipsis of zéyv7, and the context shows that by 
tov innixov, the cavalry, oi inneis, are here designated. So supra 
3. 3. 2. 

8. 4. 9. “ duporéegove sivas apoonxe ; cf.§ 8, to rove xaxovs xola- 
Cav — auqoréoots olucs mpocjxev. The former is perhaps the more 
usual construction.” These cases seem to differ essentially. In the 
former auqorépou is the subject of the Inf., and the object of 2g007- 
xet is implied; in the latter, zo xodalew with its adjuncts is the sub- 
ject of zgocyxsv, and duqozégors is its object. Had the article, which 
in this case is used before xoAaClew, been omitted, the difference would 
then be one of construction merely. The present form seems to have 
been chosen to avoid the ambiguity which auqorégovs would have 
occasioned. 

3. 5. 10. roogyy xai yeveoty ; to the passage here referred to in 

° Homer, might well have been added, & vysaives o mazye vor, — ets 
cy; LXX. Gen. 43. 26; and valet atque vivit, Terent. Cf. Anab. 
3. 2. 13, where the natural order of the idea is preserved. 

3.5.11. “Ei 88 Bovle (sc. avapupynoxommer av), lit. if you please, 
let us,” etc. If the ellipsis be supplied answering to this English, the 
verb must be in the ‘ Subj. adhortative,” Kuhn. L. Gr. § 259, 1. a. 

8. 5. 24. Lavdavey we —ort— Aeyeuy. This construction, so anom- 
alous, is very admirably explained. 

3. 6.1. mavoas édxopevoy, to stop his being dragged, is translated, 
“to withdraw him from being dragged.” Perhaps onacas was in the 
editor’s mind. 

8.6. 4. “'2¢ ay rore oxo», elliptically for,” etc. This use of 
the participle with we and as, is idiomatic. Cf. Anab. 1. 1. 10, a 
MLEQLYEVOLEVOS ay x.¢.d.; and infra 4. 4. 4, with ay. See Matth. § 
598. 1.b. The construction above is egutvalent to the resolution by 
means of the finite verb and ay. 
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3. 6. 11. “eq Bovlopese, cuslibet or cutvis.” So Kihn. ad loc. 
 @ Boudopevos est quivis.” This is a competent, but not exact trans- 
lation. We believe the Greek and Latin coincide here only in zs 
Bovde and quodvis. 

3. 6. 12. The choice of readings in this passage between oxozro- 
peas and oxérrrozas is made on sound principles. We are glad to see 
in this note and elsewhere, the name of Pres. Woolsey cited as an 
authority in matters of Greek criticism. The readers of Plato’s Gor- 
gias among us, will thank Mr. Robbins for availing himself of an op- 
portunity to render this just tribute of respect to accurate and liberal 
scholarship. 

We should be glad to adduce from these excellent notes many pas- 
sages, which scholars will receive with unqualified approbation, but 
_ with a few words more we must resign the book to the grateful stu- 
dent. 

Commentaries prepared in accordance with the principles which the 
editor of the present work has followed, will do much towards secur- 
ing from our students that honorable place which is so justly due to 
the highest human wisdom embodied in a language which was mould- 
ed by the very laws of beauty. To the attentive study of these an- 
cient treatises thus edited, we look with more confidence than to any 
other human means for the liberal and exact culture of our young 
men, and for the redemption of our scholars from the influence of that 
seductive, but vague and irreverent philosophy which already numbers 
among us many willing votaries. We wish the intrinsic worth of the 
best portion of claasic literature were better and more generally known. 
In the writings of Plato, of Xenophon, fellow-disciples of him, 


“Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ;” 


and in the works of Cicero, the admirer and often the imitator of both, 
many of the most important principles of morality which religion has 
sanctioned are distinctly brought to view; and some of the most awful 
truths which religion has revealed, are there shadowed forth. For 
reasons, to which we have already adverted, the ‘ Memorabilia of So- 
crates” have a peculiar claim on the early and serious attention of 
the young student, whom we would further remind that the greatest 
of natural theologians learned his most valuable lessons from this 
book ; and that the acute Cousin and the profound Jouffroy in stating 
what was the foundation of human belief could only enunciate in mod- 
ern phrase the simple truth recorded here as having fallen from the 
lips of Socrates three thousand yeara ago. 
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This, we believe, is Mr. Robbins’s earliest offering at the.shrine of 
classical learning. We thank him that he has brought so valuable a 
gift with that modesty of manner and thoughtfulnese of spirit, which 
are fitting in one who would edit Xenophon the Athenian. We ask to 
accept it as the earnest of future contributions ; hoping that amid the 
duties of the honorable office he has been called to assume as the suc- 
cessor of the lamented Stoddard at Middlebury College, he will yet 
find leisure to aid by efforts like the present, the cause to which he 
now devotes his ability and his learning. 





ARTICLE X. 
MISCELLANIES.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 


University or Campriper, Exeianp. 


In All Saints’ Church, opposite St. John’s College, Henry Kirke White 
was buried. His remains are deposited on the north side of the chan- 
cel. On the opposite end of the church a white marble tablet has been 
inserted in the wall at the expense of the late Mr. Kirk Boott of Lowell, 
Ms. Within a medallion, in bas-relief, is the portrait of White, beneath 
which are some commemorative lines from the pen of Prof. Smyth of 
Cambridge. Mr. White’s rooms were in St. John’s College, near the 
eastern gate of the easternmost quadrangle. Trinity Church, a handsome 
Gothic building at the south end of Sidney street, contains monumental 
tablets in honor of Henry Martyn, Rev. T. T. Thomason, and of the pat- 
ron abd endeared friend of both, the late Rey. Charles Simeon. On Mr. 
Simeon’s tablet are the usual dates, and the words, “For I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
So great was the hostility to Mr. &., in the early years of his ministry, 
that it was necessary for his friends to guard him in going to and return- 
ing from church. For many years before his death, he was universally 
esteemed and greatly beloved. His audience sometimes amounted to 
2000 persons. His successor, the Rev. William Carus, who is also a 
fellow of Trinity College, is a clergyman like-minded, and exerts a very 
happy religious influence upon many of the youthful members of the 
university. He occupies Mr. Simeon’s rooms near the chapel of Triniey 
College. Mr. Simeon’s remains were interred in the Fellows’ vault of 
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that chapel, near the monuments of Sir Isaac Newton, of Porson, and 
others. Oo a full length statue of Sir hsaae Newton by Roubiliac, are the 
words, “Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.” He is represented with 
& prism in his hand, in an attitude of profound meditation. On the tab- 
let to R. Cotes is inscribed, “ Post majorem illum Newtonum, societatis hu- 
jus spes altera.” Prof. P. P. Dobree, an eminent classical scholar, whe 
died in 1825, at the age of forty-three, is said to bave followed “ closely 
1 the steps of Porson,” viz. “ in corruptis locis detegendis sagacitas,” etc. A 
tablet is also erected in honor of Rev. John Wordsworth, “ magni poetae 
nepos.” Bacon’s monument, who was a member of this college, bears 
the inscription, “Scientiarum lumen, facundiae lex, sic sedebat. Qui 
postquam omnia naturalis sapientiae et civilis arcana evolvisset, naturae 
decretum explevit.”. The chapel, begun by queen Mary and finished by 
Elizabeth, is an elegant Gothic structure, 204 feet in length. Trinity 
College contains about one third of all the students of the university. 
The library of the college is in a handsome hall, originally projected by Dr. 
Isaac Barrow. It is nearly 200 feet in length, 40 in breadth, and 28 in 
height, paved with black and white marble. The books are divided inte 
thirty classes and placed in cases of oak. On the top of each case is a 
bust of some distinguished literary character. 

King’s College chapel is, however, the great attraction at Cambridge, 
and is excelled by few objects of art in England or even in Europe. Like 
Westminster Abbey and York Minster, one is never weary in gazing at 
it “It is a work,” said Horace Walpole, “that will alone be sufficient 
to ennoble any age.” Begun in the times of the sixth Henry, what effects 
must this sublime structure have had on the susceptible hearts of the 
thousands who have meditated beneath its shade! It is a most wonder- 
ful combination of gracefulness with stability, of extreme lightness with 
massive proportions and architectural symmetry. The Jength of the 
chapel from east to west is 316 feet, the height to the top of the corner 
towers is 1464 feet, There is a second inner roof of stone, in the form of 
a Gothic arch, so contrived that it has no dependance whatever upon the 
walls, the whole weight being supported by the buttresses and towers. 
Along the middle of this roof stones are fixed perpendicularly, adorned, 
alternately, with roses. and portcullises, each stone weighing a ton or 
more, and projecting beyond the other parts of the carved work. Between 
the buttresses are eighteen vestries, nine on each side of the chapel, 
originally intended for saying mass for the souls of the deceased. Of the, 
twenty-six large windows, with which this. chapel is supplied, twenty five 
are composed of ancient stained glasa, the colors of which were very rich. 
and beautiful. Some of them are now in the process of repairing at an 
expense, it is said, of £1000 for each window. ‘Twenty-two of them rep- 
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resent about one hundred of the most interesting scriptural events. Oli- 
ver Cromwell was a member of Sidney Sussex College. In the Fellows’ 
garden is a pear tree said to have been planted by bim. Emmanuel 
College, in the south-east corner of the town, is celebrated as the college 
where John Cotton, Nathaniel Rogers, Thomas Shepard, Thomas Hook- 
er, Francis Higginson, and others of the firat emigrant ministers of New 
England were educated. Jobn Eliot, John Robinson, Peter Hobert, 
Leonard Hoar, John Norton, William Brewster, Hugh Peters, etc. were 
also educated at Cambridge. John Wilson was a fellow of King’s Col- 
lege. Charles Chauncey was a student of Trinity, and afterwards profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Greek.' John Milton was a student of Christ’s College 
in 1626. S. T. Coleridge joined Jesus College. John Rogers the mar- 
tyr, Edmund Spenser and William Pitt were members of Pembroke Hall. 
The university library contains, it is said, 200,000 volumes. Among 
the Mus. is the celebrated one of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, on 
vellum, given to the university by Theodore Beza, who obtained it from 
the monastery of St. Irenaeus at Leyden. Of the Catholic epistles, which 
it formerly embraced, nothing remaina but a fragment of a Latin version 
of 3 Joho 11—15. The Ms. belongs to the seventh century. There are 
also about fifty volumes of Hebrew and Syriac Mss., which Dr. Claudius 
. Buchanan brought from India, Among these is a Syriac Bible in two 
volumes, folio, written on vellum, in the Estrangelo Syriac character. 
The library bas copies of the first editions of many of the Greek and 
Latin classics ; also the greater part of the works printed by William 
Caxton, the first printer in England. The library was originally much 
indelted to three successive archbishops, whom Thomas Fuller denomi- 
nates “ powerful Parker, pious Grindall, and polite Bancroft.” An elegant 
building is now erecting for the Fitzwilliam Museum, etc. in the Grecian 
style, with a portico of eight Corinthians columns, supporting a cornice 
and pediments. Various classical figures are sculptured in bold relief. 


Tue SorsBonneE aT Paris. 


The parliament of Louis XIV., in the age of Pascal, Corneille and Mo- 
liere, aseembled one day, all the chambers together, at the request of the 
Sorbonne, and condemned to banishment three chemists, Bitaut, de 
Claves and Villon, who had maintained theses contrary to Aristotle; the 
Sorbonne gravely pronounced the punishment of death against any one 
who should afterwards dare to attack the Greek philosopher. At the same 
Sorbonne, from a passage in Aristotle 6 voc Eatcw avdog, the soul is im- 





* Richard Mather, Thomas Parker, John Oxenbridge, Roger Williams and 
others were educated at Oxford. 
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mortal, it was maintained in an academical exercise, by five arguments, 
more or less, that the soul is a flute, that being one of the meanings of 
@vidocg! In our days at this same Sorbonne, Royer Collard, Cousin and 
Jouffroy have lectured in philosophy, Andrieux and Villemain in litera- 
ture and eloquence, Guizot, Lacretelle, Michelet and Quinet in history. 
The celebrated school of the Sorbonne, where now stands the College de 
la Sorbonne, was founded in A. D. 1253, by Robert de Sorbonne, chap- 
lain of St. Louisa. The rue de la Sorbonne, near the centre of that part 
of Paris which lies on the left bank of the Seine, begins at the rue des 
Mathurins and abuts on the place de la Sorbonne. Many monuments 
and buildings give a singularly original aspect to this quarter of Paris. 
At the bottom of the street is the hétel de Cluny, begun in 1480, in part 
on the ruins of the Roman emperor Julian’s palace of the baths. It was 
finished in 1505. The turrets and richly ornamented garret windows are 
very striking. It now contains a precious collection of antiquities. In it 
the section of Marat held its sittings in 1793. Those lofty, narrow, ga- 
bled, small windowed liouses, which elbowed each other and clomb up in 
each others’ faces, without urder, were the College de Bayeux, College de 
Narbonne, and the collegium Sagiense. At present the inscriptions over 
the gateways are the only remnants of those institutions. On the 4th of 
June, 1629, the foundation of the present buildings of the Sorbonne was 
laid by cardinal Richelieu. Two Doric portals lead to a wide quadran- 
gular court, surrounded by substantial buildings of simple design varying 
from three to five stories. In the southern transept of the church—not 

now used as a parish church—is the celebrated tomb of cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the chef-d’ euvre of Girardon, and one of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture of the 17th century. It was before this tomb that Mademoiselle de 
Thou—sister of the great historian—whom the cardinal had ordered to 
be beheaded, exclaimed, “ Lord, if thou badst been here, my brother had 

not died!” Here also Peter the Great on his knees exclaimed, “I would 
give half of my estate to find out from thee how to govern the other 
half.” The college forms a large court, sombre but grand, yet almost 
entirely destitute of architectural ornament. The professors have apart- 

ments here. The lecture rooms are inconveniently small. 


Orner Coiieces 1n Paris. 


The university of France, having the control of the whole subject of 
education throughout the kingdom, consists of twenty-seven academies. 
The academy of Paris consists of five faculties, Sciences, Letters, Theol- 
ogy, Law and Medicine. The first three are established at the Sorbonne, 
The list of professorships and incumbents in these is as follows. 
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Sciences. 
M. Leverrier, Math. Astronomy. M. Dumas, Chemistry. 
Poncelet, Physical and Exper. Me- Balard, Chemistry. 
chanics. Dacrotay de Blainville, Zoology. 

Libri, Probabilities. Milne Edwards, Zoology. 

Biot, Physical Astronomy. De Mirbel, Botany. 

Sturm, Mechanics. Aug. St. Hilaire, Vegetable Organog- 

Lefebure de Foarcy, Calculus. raphy. 

Francoeur, Higher Algebra. Delafosse, Mineralogy. 

Pouillet, Physics. Constant Prevost, Geology, 

Desprez, Physics. and five assistant professors. 
Letters. 

M. Boissonade, Greek. M. Damiron, Hist. of Modern Phil. 
Le Clerc, Latin. Lacretelle, Ancient History. 
Patin, Latin Poetry. Guizot, Modern History. 
Villemain, French Eloquence. Guigniaut, Geography. 

St. Marc Girardin, French Poetry. Ozanan, Foreign Literature, 
Garnier, Philosophy. and twelve assistant professors. 
Cousin, Hist. of Ancient Philosophy. 
Theology. 
L’ Abbé Maret, Dogmatics. L’ Abbé Glaire, Holy Scriptures. 
Receveur, Morals. Bargés, Hebrew. 
Jager, History, and Eccl. Disci- Coeur, Sacred Rhetoric, 
pline. with five assistant professors. 
Icard, Eccl. Law. , 


The number of students attending the various faculties cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained. For the courses of law it amounts to about 3000; 
medicine, 2900; sciences, from 1200 to 1500. The library in the base- 
ment rooms of the Sorbonne, contains 50,000 volumes. It is principally 
used by the professors and students of the different faculties. All the 
lectures are gratuitous, and are also open to foreigners. 

A few rods north-east of the Sorbonne, is the place Cambrai, opening 
upon the street Louis le Grand. Here is the Coll‘ge royal de France, 
founded in 1529 by Francis I. The present buildings, erected in 1774, 
of simple and elegant style, enclose three courts. The left wing contains 
laboratories for chemistry and lecture rooms; in the rjght wing are two 
vemi-circular amphitheatres for lectures, In the upper stories are cabi- 
nets for natural science, and a library. At this college twenty-eight pro- 
fessors give public and gratuitous lectures. Among these we may name, 
M. Michelet, history and morals ; Etienne Quatremére, Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Syriac; Caussin de Percival, Arabic; Desgranges, Turkish ; Stanislas 
Julien, Turkish and Tartar languages ; Eugéne Burnouf, Sanscrit ; Bois- 
sonade, Greek ; Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Greek and Latin philosophy ; 
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Nisard, Latin Eloquence; Tissot, Latin poetry ; Edgar Quinet, languages 
of southern Europe, etc. 

The Collége de Louis le Grand, which is termed, together with the 
four following, royal colleges, is situated at 123 rue St. Jacques, a few 
rods east of the Sorbonne. It was originally founded in 1560. It was 
many years in the hands of the Jesuits. It has 1111 pupils, of whom 522 
are boarders, The terms for board in these colleges are 1000 francs a 
year, and 105 francs for college and university fees. The pupils of the 
various institutions and pensions are obliged to attend the royal colleges ; 
and such as have private tutors are also admitted. 

The Collége de Henri IV, in rue Clovis, in the rear of the Panthéon, 
has 850 pupils, of whom 486 are boarders. It is established in part of 
the church and other buildings of the celebrated abbey of St. Geneviéve. 
The western side is of the 14th century. The sons of Louis Philippe 
were educated at this college. It is soon to be enlarged by the addition 
of the buildings occupied by the library of St. Geneviéve. For this li- 
brary—which is a rich and valuable collection of 200,000 volumes and 
3000 manuscripts,—a spacious edifice is erecting in the place de Pan- 
theon. 

The Collége St. Louis, is a little north-west of the Sorbonne, and opens 
upon the rue de la Harpe. It was built in 1280, and rebuilt in 1675, though 
some part of the ancient structure still remains. The court is spacious ; 
at the end is the chapel. The number of pupils is 980, of whom 
350 are boarders. 

The Collége de Charlemagne is at 120 rue St. Antoine, on the right 
bank of the Seine, a few rods above the Hotel de Ville. It was founded 
in 1582, the buildings of which formed the College of Jesuits, and are 
remarkable only for their great size. The attendance is 830 day pupils. 

The site of the Collége de Bourbon is No. 5 rue St. Croix d’ Antin, in 
the north-western part of the city. The buildings were erected in 1781. 
It has 1200 day pupils. There are besides, the two private colleges of 
Stanislas, 350 boarders, the Collége Rollin, 34 rue des Postes, 380 board- 
ers; Collége de St. Barbe, 7 rue de Reims, founded by Jean Hubert, 
A. D. 1420, still one of the principal colleges of Paris, with 500 pupils, 
all boarders; and the Collége des Irlandais, 3 rue des Irlandais. The 
latter has a commodious edifice, forming three sides of a spacious quad- 
rangle. It is devoted to the education of young Irishmen for the catholic 
church, of whom about twenty-five priests graduate annually. It is said 
to be in a flourishing condition. 

The students of natural history in these colleges, as well as other per- 
sons, have free access to the unrivalled Musée d’ Histoire Naturelle in the 
Jardin des Plantes. It is undeniably at the head of all the institutions of 
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the kind in the world. In the mineralogical and geological cabinets, the 
stranger is constantly filled with surprise at the size and value of the 
specimens; in orderly and effective arrangement, no people equal the 
French. The cabinet of comparative anatomy, collected and arranged 
by the immortal Cuvier, contains upwards of 15,000 specimens in eleven 
apartments. The number of species of plants, cultivated in the botanical 
garden, exceeds 12,000. On the ascent to a mound is a noble cedar of 
Lebanon, which was planted in 1735 hy the elder Jussieu, and now mea- 
sures ten and a half feet in circumference, at six feet from the ground. 
The gallery of zodlogy, contained in a building 390 feet in length, classed 
according to the system of Cuvier, comprises more than 200,000 speci- 
mens, The number of articulated animals, without vertebrae, are about 
25,000. The arrangement begins with the lowest manifestation of animal 
organization, e. g. the sponge, and ends with man. The mineralogical, 
geological and botanical galleries have been recently arranged in a new 
building, under the superintendence of professors Brogniart and Cordier. 
The centre division contains the mineralogical and geological cottection ; 
the eastern division, the library, etc.; the western division, the botanical 
collections. On one side of the central division, are specimens of all 
known rocks and earths, arranged geologically; on the other, the fossils 
found in the various geological formatious. The number of mineralogical 
and geological specimens exceeds 60,000. Among those which were noticed 
by the writer were a superb vase of brecciated porphyry, some remarka- 
bly beautiful specimens of yellow, red and white topaz, two large groups 
of colorless quartz crystal, a series of diamonds rough and cut, a piece of 
massive gold from Peru, weighing sixteen and a half ounces, a fine spe- 
eimen of native silver from Mexico, etc. The botanical gallery has more 
than 350,000 dried plants, and more than 4,500 of woods, fruita and 
grains. The library consists of 30,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets. 
The manuscripts, accompanied with original designs, and the paintings of 
fruits and flowers on vellum, forin an unrivalled collection. It was com- 
menced in 1635, and now fills ninety portfolios, with upwards of 6,000 
drawings, in value estimated at two millions of francs. In the centre of 
the hall is a marble statue of Cuvier by David, the inscriptions upon it 
being the names of hia works. 


Means ror OnrentaL Strupy 1n Paris. 


At the King’s Library, No. 12 Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, near the 
Palais Royal, is the Ecole des Langues Oriertales Vivantes. Ten profess 
sors are attached to this establishment, and lecture publicly and gratui- 
tously in the following languages: Pure Arabic, M. Rinaud; Vulgar Ara- 
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bic, Caussin de Percival; Persian, Etrenne Quatremére; Turkish, : 
Armenian, De Vaillant de Florival; Modern Greek, Hase ; Hindoustani, 
Garcin de Tussy; Modern Chinese, Bazin; Malay and Javanese, Dula- 
ner; Chair of Arabic at Marseilles (assistant), Eusébe de Salle. 

The Société Orientale, meets on the 2nd and 4th Friday of every 
month, at No. 10 Rue Duphot. Its object is the study of modern oriental 
literature. It publishes the Revue de l’Orient. 

The Société Asiatique holds its sessions on the 2nd Friday of each 
month at 73 P. M., at No. 12 Rue Taranne, on the left bank of the Seine, 
pear the church 8. Germ. des Prés. The number of paying members, 
resident and foreign, is 249; three of whom only are our countrymen, 
Mr. Brown of the embassy at Constantinople, Mr. Haight of New York, 
and Mr. George Sumner of Boston. The number of foreign associate 
members is thirty-six. The president is M. Reinaud, secretary, M. Eu- 
géne Burnouf, adjunct secretary, M. Mohl. The council consists of twen- 
ty-two of the leading members of the society. Its object is to encourage 
the study of the Asiatic languages, and specially, though not exclusively, 
the following: viz. the various branches of the Semitic, both in Asia and 
Africa, the Armenian and Georgian, modern Greek, Persian and its an- 
cient idioms, Sanscrit and the living languages derived from it, Malay 
and the languages of the eastern Archipelago, the Tartar languages and 
the Thibetan, and the Chinese. The society also procures Asiatic Mss., 
makes extracts and translations, encourages the publication of grammars 
and dictionaries, enters into correspondence with societies and individuals 
engaged in like pursuits, etc. The Society has published a Journal from 
the beginning, which now makes fifty-two volumes 8vo.; viz. first series, 
twelve volumes; second, sixteen; third, fourteen; fourth, ten. The cost 
of the whole set in Paris, handsomely bound, is about 530 francs, or $106. 
The publication is one of high value for all who are engaged in oriental 
studies. From the Annual Report of M. Mohl, the secretary, read at the 
annual meeting in June, 1847, and from recent Nos. of the Journal, we 
translate a few notices. 

“M. Stanislas Julien has commenced publishing in the Journal a series 
of articles, drawn from Chinese historians and geographers, and treating 
of foreign countries and nations. It makes us hope that he will fol- 
low the whole western frontier of China, and give us all the informa- 
tion which Chinese historians and travellers furnish on Tartary, Bac- 
tria, Persia and India.” “M. Garcin de Tassy has accomplished his 
work on the rhetoric of the Moslem nations. Dulaurier and Dozon have 
inserted in the Journal their studies on the Malays. Defrémery and 
Cherbonneau have given a series of memoirs on the different Arab and 
Persian dynasties. Fresnel, Judas and Bargés have published and dis- 
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cussed the new Phoenician inscriptions; in short, you will receive in a 
few days the firat part of a considerable work of M. Botta on the Assyrian 
inscriptions, which has for its object the classification of the characters 
and the determination of those which may be interchanged—a prelimi- 
nary question which will be a great assistance for the entire experiment of 
solving the great problem of reading the inacriptions, This is the most 
beautiful of all the questions which at this moment occupy the learned. 
The object aimed at is to read the inscriptions in an unknown and com- 
plicated alphabet, and in an idiom of which one can only conjecture to 
what family of languages it belongs; but the importance of the result 
will sustain the zeal of the scholars who are occupied on this question ; 
for the reading of these inscriptions, which are almost innumerable, will 
be an epoch in the study of ancient history, and the age which has seen 
the decyphering of the hieroglyphics and the Persepolitan inscriptions, 
ought not to despair in regard to any problem of this nature.” 

“The Asiatic Society of London has published three new numbers of 
its Journal, two of which contain the beginning of the fine work of Raw- 
linson on the great inscription of Darius at Bisitun. The author has 
given us the text and the translation of the inscription and the first part 
of his commentary on this magnificent monument of Persian antiquity.” 

In his articles in the Journal, M. Botta “ proposes to demonstrate, Ist, 
That in the Assyrian writing, certain characters may be used, indiffer- 
ently, in the place of certain others; 2nd, that the Assyrian writings at 
Van, Persepolis and Khorsabad, do not differ from each other; 3rd, that 
if the Assyrian writing at Van should differ from that at Khorsabad by 
a smaller variety of signs and by a more frequent repetition of the same 
groups, it is only because it has less employed the equivalents, and also 
from the fact that the same sounds are found more frequently rep- 
resented by the same characters; and 4th, that the language employed 
in the inscriptions in these three localities is probably the same, for the 
pronouns, articles and grammatical signs do not differ.” The work of 
Botta, as published by the French government, will contain 185 engrav- 
ings, representing the designs of the bas-reliefs and the plans of the ar- 
chitecture, and 225 plates of Assyrian inscriptions.! 


1M. Mohl justly complains of the cost of the works published by the French gov- 
ernment, and which puts it out of the power of any one but the rich to purchase 
them. E.g.a copy of the Voyage of Durville to the South Pole will cost 1450 
francs ; the work of the Commission on the Morea costs 1800 francs; the two voy- 
ages of Texier, 1600 francs; the Journal of Flandin and Coste, 1400 francs; the 
work on Nineveh, 1800 francs; the Voyage to Iceland, 1825 francs. The engraving 
of the 225 plates of inscriptions in the work of Botta is said to be a useless expense 
because the royal press, where the text of the work is printed, has caused a font 
of Assyrian type to be cast, so that the inscriptions could have been printed in the 
text, ‘ 
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The second edition of the second and iast volume of the Dictionary, 
French and Turkish, of M. Bianchi, for the use of travellers, consular 
agents, etc. in the Levant, has been published. Both volumes comprise 
2300 pages. The work is said to be very satisfactorily done. The price 
is 60 francs. 

The work ou the History of Public Instruction in China from the third 
century to the present day, by Ed. Biot, is completed. kt makes a hand- 
geome volume of 618 pages. it compiles and prepares from the original 
text the history of the higher and lower colleges established for moral 
and literary studies, also that ‘of the special schools for the study of law, 
mathematics and medicine. 

A valuable grammar of Hindoui was published in 1847, entitled, “ Rudi- 
ments de la Langue Hindoui,” by M. Garcin de Tassy, 8vo, price 10 francs. 
The Hindoui is one of the languages which were formed in India at the 
era when the Sanscrit ceased to be spoken. It is the language of the 
middle ages of those countries. It forms the transition between the San- 
scrit and the modern Hindoustani, somewhat as the Romance language 
signalized the passage from the Latin to the French. The Hindoustant 
ia the mixed language which was formed towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in the train of the Moslem invasion. The conquerers, 
having established themselves in the provinces where Hindoui was spoken, 
were necessarily compelled, in adopting the idiom of the conquered, 
© modify the grammar somewhat, to soften the forms, and to bring in a 
great number of Arabic and Persian terms. Besides, faithful to a system 
wniversally followed by them in all the countries where they have the 
preponderance, they compelled the use of the Arabic alphabet. The 
Hindi ia the Hindoustani written in Sanscrit characters. The Hindowi 
was the idiom of the Hindoos before the Moslem invasion, used in many 
countries; the Hindoustani is spoken by the Moslems of India, and the 
Hindi by the Hindoo Brahmans. The Hindoustani is in India what the 
French is in Europe. The Chinese excepted, it is spoken by more people 
than any other language. But the Hindoui is of greater importance for 
the philologist, the archaeologist, the theologian and the philosopher. It 
as of this language that M. Garcin de Tassy has prepared a grammat, 
which may be regarded as an entirely new work. kt is preceded by a 
very interesting introduction. 


The following notice of the third No. of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, we copy from the Halle Aligem. Litt. Zeitung, Ang. 
1847: “ The American Oriental Society, after the death of its first presi- 
dent, John Pickering, well known among us as a linguist, bas been or 
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ganized anew, and has published the third No. of its Journal. Prof. Ed- 
ward Robinson of New York is now president of the Society, and Prof. 
Edward E. Salisbury of New Haven, secretary. The new Number of the 
Journal contains, first, an interesting essay on Arabic Music by Eli Smith 
of Beirdt, partly from a treatise of Mikhail Meshakah, a native Arab, liv- 
ing at Damascus, and partly from an older Ms. on Music, which belongs 
to the rich collection of Mr. Salisbury. From the first is borrowed espe- 
cially the theory of Intervals and an exhibition of the melodies now in 
use ; from the other, which is more concerned with ancient music, the 
chapter on musical rhythm and the description of the ancient Arabic 
guitar, while from the first, in conclusion, is taken a description of mod- 
ern musical instruments. This careful labor of Mr. Smith is at all events 
an important supplement to that which Kosegarten supplied in his edi- 
tion of Kitab el-Aghany, on Arabic Music, taken chiefly from Faraby. 
Then follow Notes on Arakan by Comstock, a deceased missionary, with 
a chart, together with some notes by Salisbury. Then succeed the first 
three chapters of Genesis, translated into the language of the Sooahelee 
by Dr. Krapf, with an introduction by Mr. Greenough. The essay will 
be very welcome in Germany, since at this moment the languages of the 
east coast of Africa are claiming the closer attention of several investiga- 
tors. The first No. of the Journal of the German Oriental Seciety con- 
tains an essay on the subject by Ewald; and the next No. will bring out 
the labors of Gabelentz and Pott. The American Journal contains, be- 
sides, extracts from Burnoufs History of Buddhism, Lassen’s Indian Anti- 
quities, and notices of other recent works and occurrences in the field of 
oriental literature. All these notes are from the pen of Mr. Salisbury, and 
they testify alike of extensive learning and of solid, scientific judgment.” 

A work of great value for the history of Europe in the period of the 
Reformation has just been completed, viz. “ Correspondence of the Em- 
peror Charles V., from the royal archives and from the Bibliothéque de 
Bourgogne at Brussels, communicated by Dr. Karl Lanz.” It is publish- 
ed at Leipsic in 3 vols., containing in all about 1400 closely printed pages. 

The nine Austrian universities, Vienna, Prague, Padua, Pesth, Pavia, 
Lemberg, Gratz, Innspruck and Olmiitz, contained, according to the last 
published accounts, 419 professors and assistants and 15,794 students. 
The State expenditure for these seminaries is about 670,000 guiden per 
annum. The sum of 33,072 gulden is given to 446 students as stipends. 
Besides these universities, there are in Austria, six institutions for the 
study of medicine, twelve for surgical and veterinary studies, twenty-six 
for juridical, 114 for theological, and 124 for philosophical. 

The income of the six Prussian universities, Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Greifswalde, Halle and Kiénigsberg, of the academy at Miinster and of 
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the lyceum at Braunsberg, for the year 1840, was 502,400 thaler; for 
1847, 581,981 thaler. Of this latter sum, 81,239 thaler were the proper 
earnings of the institutions, 47,829 were from foundations and 452,913 
from the national treasury. ‘The expenditures in 1847, were for the aca- 
demical administration 38,796 thaler, for professors and teachers 305,375, 
for libraries, collections, etc., 169,548, for premiums 1,965, for the sup- 
port of students 23,274, for various offices, etc. 43,023. 

Dr. Nitzsch, who has been lately transferred from Bonn to Berlin, lec- 
turea, during the present winter, on the History of Evangelical Missions 
and on Theological Ethics; Dr. Neander, on the genetic development of 
the hostile relations of Catholicism and Protestantism, and of Rationalism 
and Supranaturalism, on Christian Degmatics, and on the Gospel and 
Epistles of John; Dr. Ritter, on the Peninsula of Sinai; Dr. Lepsius, on 
a geographico-historical Description of Egypt and Ethiopia, with a survey 
of their monuments. 

Thiersch, a man of liberal views, has been appointed rector of the uni- 
versity of Munich. Dr. Herzog of Lausanne, author of the excellent life 
of Oecolampadius, has been appointed professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Prof. Tellkampf of Columbia College, N. Y. has been 
appointed professor in the philosophical faculty of the university of Bres- 
lau. Caspari of Leipsic, author of an Arabic Grammar, has accepted a 
call as professor of theology in the university of Christiania. 

The thirteenth volume of Gersdorf’s Biblioth. Pat. Eccl. Lat. contains 
the works of Minucius Felix, under the care of Oehler. The thirteen 
volumes are sold for 9% thaler. The Messianic Prophecies of the O. Test. 
with reference to the principal N. Test. citations, by Prof. Stabelin of 
Basil, in one vol. pp. 175, is published. 

Rev. Mr. Willmott, author of the new Life of Jeremy Taylor, is prepar- 
ing a biography of old Dr. Thomas Brown.—A new edition of Prof. Sedg- 
wick’s Studies of the University of Cambridge, has appeared.—Bahr’s 
History of Roman Literature has been translated by Mr. Metcalfe.—Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s “ History of England in Church and State,” will soon 
appear in two volumes.—Rev. T. Jarrett, Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, will soon publish a new Hebrew and Arabic Lexicon.—Neander’s 
Julian the Apostate is translated by Mr. Cox.—Mr. Hallam is about to 
publish an additional volume of Notes to his work on the Middle Ages. 


By recent letters from Syria we learn thata Society mainly composed of 
young Arab scholars, lately formed in Beirdt, have purchased, in one collec- 
tion, 500 Arabic Mss. They are nearly all Moslem, and many of them very 
old; some of them between 700 and 800 years. The character is extremely 
beautiful. The library belonged to a noble family, so reduced as to be 
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obliged to sell. It is particularly rich in Moslem theology, law, grammar, 
rhetoric and logic, with a fair proportion of mathematica, medicine, history 
and philosophical works. The Society in eight months bave procured 
200 volumes, 


To the list in our last No. of Biblical, Theological and Classical works 
published in the United States, within the past two years, we add the 
following: 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity delivered before the Lowell 
Jostituts, Boston, by Mark Hopkiaos, D. D. president of Williams College. 
Boston, T. R. Marvin, 8vo. pp. 383. 

By the same author, Miscellaneous Essays and Discourses. Boston, 
T. B. Marvin, 1847, pp. 514, 8vo. 

Sermons by the Rev. George W. Bethune, minister of the Third Reform- 
ed Dutch Church. Philadelphia, Mentz and Rovoudt, 1846, 8vo. pp. 301. 

Lectures on Christian Character, by Joshua Bates, D. D., late president 
of Middlebury College. Andover, Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 1846, 8vo. 
pp. 468. 

The Middie Kingdom. By S. Wells Williams, Esq. With numerous 
Hlustrations and a Map. Two thick volumes, 2 vols, post 8vo. pp. 589, 
614. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 

General History of the Christian Religion and Church ; from the German 
of Dr. Augustus Neander. By Joseph Torrey, profeasor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Boston, Crocker 
and Brewster, 1847, Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 740. 1848, Vol. IL pp. 768. 

The following works are in preparation : 

Horace, by Prof. J. L. Lincoln of Brown University. 

Cicero De Senectute et De Amicitia, and his Select Orationa, by Prof. 
Johnson of the New York University. 

Cicero De Officiis, by Prof. Thacher of Yale College. 

Sallust, by Noble Butler. 

Caesar, by Rev. J. A. Spencer. 


The Rev. John Codman, D. D., for many years one of the Visitors of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, has bequeathed to it his valuable 
theological library, consisting of about 1250 volumes. 
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ARTICLE I. 
THE PRLAGIAN CONTROVERSY.— A HISTORICAL ESSAY. 


By Prof. Philip Schaff, Mercersburg, Pa. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Pelagian controversy is concerned with the deepest interests 
of practical Christianity, the cardinal doctrines of sin and grace. The 
whole resolves itself at last into the question, whether redemption and 
sanctification are the work of man or the work of God. Before the 
time of Augustine, the doctrines of human freedom, of original sin 
and imputed guilt, and of the factors that enter into conversion, had 
not become the object of controversy in any proper sense. The church 
had other most weighty problems to solve; in particular she was called 
upon to maintain the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity against all sorts of adversaries. These anthropological points 
accordingly remained still, as to doctrine, very indefinite. The Greek 
church in general leaned towards an anthropology, in which the free- 
dom of man was made to take a very high place; while the Latin 
theologians, the African fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian in particular, 
laid more emphasis upon the corruption of the human nature, through 
the fall of Adam, and the necessity of divine grace. In the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, these different doctrinal conceptions were 
made to stand out, one over against the other in sharp and fall con- 
tradiction. Pelagius became the immortal representative of a tenden- 
cy, that has since continued to reveal itself under various forms 
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throughout the entire history of the Christian church, the fundamen- 
tal anthropological heresy, which must always influence more or less 
all other parts of the Christian system. 

Pelagianism, in its whole mode of thinking, starts from man, and 
seeks to work itself upwards gradually by means of an imaginary good 
will, to holinees and communion with God. Augustinism pursues the 
Opposite way, deriving from God’s unconditioned all-working grace, a 
new life and all power of doing good. The first is led from freedom 
over into a legal, self-righteous piety ; the other rises from the slavery 
of sin to the glorious liberty of the children of God. For the first, 
revelation is of force, only as an outward help or the power of a high 
example ; for the last, it is the inmost life, the very marrow and blood, 
of the new man. The first, consistently carried out, runs towards an 
Ebionitic view of Christ, and can see in him only a distinguished man, 
@ virtuous sage, a prophet, but not properly a high-priest or king; 
the last here finds Him, in whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily, and who is the principle of an entirely new spiritual creation. 
The first makes conversion a process of gradual moral purification on 
the ground of original nature; with the last, it is a total change, in 
which the old passes away and all becomes new. The first pleases 
itself with the dignity and energy of man; the last is lost wholly in 
the contemplation of the majesty and almighty grace of God. The 
first deals with the every-day understanding, reasons acutely and 
clearly, and is thus more popular; the other descends from the sur- 
face into the abyss of existence, brings forth the hidden treasures of 
knowledge from their mysterious depths, and is immeasurably more 
satisfactory in this way to mature thought. Pelagianism begins with 
self-exaltation and an undue estimate of its own powers, only to end 
at last in overwhelming self-delusion ; Augustinism casts man first 
down into the dust of humiliation and self-despair, to raise him again 
on the wings of divine trust to the highest moral power; draws from 
him tears of penitential grief, in order that from his heart may stream 
forth afterwards the joyful praise of God's almighty grace. 

Even if it should be supposed that Augustine, through the contra- 
diction that stood in his way, and the inexorable consistency of his 
own dialectic mind, was carried into the opposite extreme, so as to 
venture on assertions which for the simple Christian consciousness are 
too harsh, and that seem to transcend the bounds of sober scriptural 
knowledge ; there can be no doubt still, but that his position bas the 
advantage decidedly of the other, in the way of greater depth, and 
richer experience, and fuller knowledge of the Scriptures, particularly 
the epistles of Paul. 
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We will, in the first place, bring into view briefly the personal hts- 
gory and character of the two men, who took the lead in the contro- 
versy, and are still known as the standing representatives of the op- 
posite modes of thinking which entered into it; for the purpose of 
apprehending both systems genetically. In the second place, we will 
relate the external history of the controversy itself. Lastly, we shall 
represent, in three sections, its inward form, or the points of differ- 
ence which it actually involved. 


L PELaaivus aND AUGUSTINE.—THEIR LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Of the outward life of Pelagius we know but little; this little how- 
ever is characteristic. He was a monk from Britain, born about the 
middle of the fourth century. His original name is said to have been 
Morgan, which signifies, of the sea, or by the sea, corresponding with 
the sense of Pelagius in Greek. He gave himself much to the study 
of the Greek church writers. It is probable that the old British 
church sprang from the Oriental, and stood connected with it in some 
way. From thé beginning, he showed much earnestness of life, and 
an active concern for his own improvement and that of others in his 
own way. He was regarded as an eminent Christian. Augustine, 
sharply as he opposed his system, if we except the well-founded 
charge of dishonesty, nowhere assails his personal character, but pro- 
fesses even to regard him with esteem and love. This speaks well 
for the nobleness of his spirit. 

Bat this morality has no deep character, and was not the fruit of 
an active and rich living faith. It was natural virtue, baptized with 
the water, but not with the fire of Christianity ; such a virtue as we 
often meet with still in monasticism, consisting in legal ascetic exer- 
cises, victory over sensual appetites, the avoidance of all gross out- 
breaks of sin, discipline of the will and self-mastery, full of self-right- 
eousness, and perhaps also, unconsciously, of spiritual pride. This 
morality rests mainly in externals. It proceeds not from a real change 
of the inmost mind, from the force of that humble love, which stripped 
of all self-reliance casts itself unreservedly upon the mercy of God. 
Pelagius had no fiery sensuality to contend with probably, as Augus- 
tine had ; he was not called to pass through such mighty conflicts 
and decisive crises. His life was quietly developed in its own direc- 
tion, he was happily successful in repressing all tendencies to gross 
sin, and in securing a certain capacity of moral self-government ; but 
this precisely served to increase his high opinion of the power of the 
will, his confidence in himself. He had the monkish imagination, 
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that man is able, in the pursuit of perfection, (an object within his 
reach even in this world,) to go beyond what the law requires at his 
handa ; since he voluntarily assumed the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and celibacy. Asa bishop once quoted that great word of Augus- 
tine: “ My God, grant unto me what thou requirest, and require of 
me what thou wilt,”! Pelagius beeame excited ; he thought the free- 
dom of the will endangered ; he was not able to rise to the concep- 
tion, that the fountain from which the moral law comes, is that from 
which must flow also the power that is needed for its fulfilment. In 
short, the morality of Pelagius was dissevered from faith, which was 
in his view for the most part only such a dead belief as is contended 
against by James. It is characteristic of all Pelagian tendencies, of 
Rationalism for instance, that they undervalue doctrine and faith, and 
place the substance of Christianity in its moral precepts. The ser- 
mon on the mount, accordingly, and the epistle of James, are in their 
view of far more weight than the discourses of the Lord as given by 
John or the epistle to the Romans. It commences with that, which 
properly can be only a consequence. Pelagianism stands in close 
consanguinity with Rationalism, although Pelagius did not carry out 
his system to this point. Rationalism is simply the form in which 
Pelagianism becomes at last theoretically complete. The high opin- 
ion which the Pelagian holds of the natural will, is transferred with 
equal right by the Rationalist to the natural reason ; and as the first 
feels able to dispense with the assistance of grace in the work of 
moral improvement, so the last holds itself equally competent to ad- 
vance in the knowledge of divine things without the light of revela- 
tion. The divinity of Pelagianism, so far as its practical tendency may 
require it to have any, is rationalistic ; the morality of Rationalism is 
out and out Pelagian. 

St. Augustine’s life is wholly different from that of Pelagius. On 
first view, the latter seems to have the advantage of greater purity 
and more undisturbed harmony, whilst the former is known to have 
passed through great errors and sins, before he found his Savor. 
But only he who can fall very low, is capable of rising also very high. 
Augustine, after his conversion, stands out as a woaderful monument 
of God’s redeeming mercy for all ages. He is not only the leading 
geaius of the chureh of his time, but unquestionably one of the deep- 
est and most influential theologians, if not indeed the very greatest, 
since the days of the apostles. Only sueh men as Anselm, Luther, 
Calvin can at all stand in comparison with him, and in one poiat he 
is certainly far superior to the Reformers; in this, namely, that both 
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the Catholic church and the Protestant are accustomed to bow before 
him with equal reverence. He is not only the principal founder of 
the Catholic system, as it stood in the Middle Ages, but at the same 
time through his deep speculations on sin and grace, in a certain sense 
the originator also of that movement which lies at the bottom of all 
maodern history. 

We cannot, of course, enter here into the particulars of his most in- 
teresting life. We have only to do with it so far as it seems to be 
necessary for a full and organic understanding of his views on sin and 
grace, as the theoretic reflection of his practical experience. 

Augustine, born A. D. 354 at Tegaste in Numidia, was the son of 
a heathen father and of a Christian mother, the well known Monica, 
who accompanied his life as a protecting genius with prayers and 
tears, and must be counted amongst the brightest specimens of pious 
women. The grateful son has erected a monument to her in his cel- 
ebrated “ Confessions,” which none can contemplate without edifica- 
tion and deep emotion. 

In his childhood, under the care of such a mother, Augustine re- 
ceived deep religious impressions, too deep ever to be entirely eradi- 
cated. His heart, he says, sucked in the name of the Saviour with 
his mother’s milk, so that nothing, which was quite without this name, 
however learned and attractive it might have been, could at any time 
take full possession of him. In his youth, however, particularly dur- 
ing his studies in the high school of Carthage, he was drawn aside 
from this path, and fell into sins of the flesh, which he himself after- 
wards confessed to God and to the world with unfeigned humility and 
repentance. Thousands of honored men have fallen much deeper, 
without the courage or sincerity to make a like confession. At the 
same time his mind was carried away by the errors of the Manichae- 
ane; with whom he held communion for nine years, and ultimately 
sank into the arms of skepticism, as taught in the philosophical school 
of the New Academy. 

Still during his alienation from God, he had strong aspirations for 
something better. The most beaatiful sentiment in the beginning of 
his “ Confessions :”’ “Tu nos fecisti ad te, et cor nostrum inquietam 
est, donec requiescat in te,” expresses his own experience. His heart, 
although the seat of unclean passions, was truly restless; it could not 
live without the most intense love, but felt all along, that it had not 
yet found the right object. His mind was continually and everywhere, 
except in the right place, seeking the truth, the solution of the mys- 
tery of man and his Maker. It wandered from one branch of learn- 
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ing to another, it entered deeply into the different systems of philess- 
phy, to return more dissatisfied and thirsty than before. 

In this unfortunate state he went to Europe ; first te Rome, after 
wards to. Milan, catled thither as a rbetovician, under very flattering: 
prespects, highly recommended and respected for his extwacrdmary 
talents. There it was, that by the grace of God he found bis Saviour 
again, never more to lose him. Different causes: led to his ultwmate 
conversion. The stedy of the Platonic and New-Platonic phiiosophy 
delivered him from the dualism of Manes and the emptiness of skep- 
ticism, while i¢ filled his mind once more with confidence in truth and 
with a longing after the ideal world. As with many Greek fathers, 
it eerved as a bridge to faith. Two things, however, he missed in this 
lofty system, love, which buiids: on the ground ef humility, and the 
name of Jesus, without which the world is a chaes. Of greater sem 
vice to him was hie acquaintance with Ambreee, the eelebeated bishop 
of Milan, whoce eloquent sermons he went to hear, first out. of curios- 
ity, but by and by from a sense of real want. He umnde hans ae-. 
quainted with the true doctrine of the eherch, the depositary of 
Christ's. hfe and of allb-saving trath Thiedly his mother, who had 
followed him from Afriea, was offering prayers and intereessions for 
her dear son day and night. Finally, the reading of the Bible, to. 
whieh Ambrose pointed him as the infallible rule aad fountain of the 
doetrines of the Catholic.church, particularly the earnest and thorougis 
study of the epietles of Paul, accompanied by prayer and meditation, 
decided the cenflict. 

Theoretically he was now sufficiently convineed of the truth of 
Christianity, although his views continued to be stii fora time, as his 
easlier writings show, too much tinctured with Platontsm: but. pene 
tieally he-found his passions stronger than his knowledge, and had te: 
fight as severe a battle, as hero ever fought, the battle between the 
wilt of the flesh and the will of the spirit, which Paul desesibes.in the 
seventh chapter of his epistle to the Romans. It ended. with the ex» 
chamation: “© wretched man that I am! who: shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? I thank God through Jeaus Christ aur Lead. 
There is therefore now no condemnation te them whiel: ave in Chrisa. 
Jesas, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spin.” 

In his thirty-third year Augustine, after many wanderings,. was 
baptized, together with his: illegitimate:son, by Ambsose, te the great 
joy of his mother and the church. He returned to Afsica, spent:.three 
years. in retirememt, andi was.then agsinst his: wish. elected presbyter 
first, and afterwards bishop of Hippe Regins, (mow Beam), where be 
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Inbored for the came of Chriet uit his death, A. D. 430. Without ary 
hierarchical spirit, he beeame, by his gigantic mind and deep-rected 
piety, the leader in al? controversies of the time, the spiritent head of 
the African and of the whole church, and through his profound writ- 
ings the seurce of inestimable light and comfort te al? ages and climes 
Eee. : 

If we now view this short outline of his life in its relation to theese 
doctrines, which are emphatically stamped with hie name, we must 
adiait, thet he was pecultarly qualified, not enly successfally te over- 
throw all those erreweous systems, through which bis awn mind had 
passed, particularly Mantehacism, the last and most dangerous form 
of the Gnostic heresy spread all over the primitive chereh, but also 
te set forth those deep views on man’s fall and Christ's redemption, 
which eharacterise his oppesition to Pelagianism. It is an abomine- 
bbe heresy to say: Let us eoutinve ia sin, that grace may abound. 
But it is nevertheless a fact, that God in his iafinite wiedom employs 
the former sins and errore of his servants, to make them more humble 
im themeelves and usefwt for their fellow men. Paut was better fitted. 
to attack the legal righteousness of the Pharisees, because he had’ 
been himself a zealous defender of the law against the followers of the 
gospel. The more sincesely and deeply Luther had been attached to 
the Roman Catholic religion, the more powerfal and guceessful be- 
caree. afterwards hie opposition to it. hes Anugustine’s licentioas 
youth opened to his view the abyss of hnman correption, while the 
remessbraace of it afterwards taught him humility, the ground of all 
eeuad piety. In all his writings, he throws his life away, as it were, 
te find it agaim in Christ alone. The knowledge of sin is the indix 
peasable condition of the knowledge of grace. This he had experi 
eneed, in spite of his unworthiness, beyond human expectation and 
calcelation. No wonder, that he abounds m gratitade to his Saviour; 
and is inexkaustible in deseribimg and: praising his infinite mercy, and 
refuting thece errors, which: attack its majesty and power. 


IL ExtTernau History oF THE CONTROVERSY. 


In the beginniag of the fifth century, A. Di 409, we find Pelagius 
at Rome. There he composed his Commentary ou the Epistles of 
Se Paul, in whieh he discleeed indeed his particular tendency, but 
net in suell.a way as to create attention. The eontroversy broke out 
publicly, im the first place, through Celestiws, one of his discipfes. 

The native. country of thie man earnot be determined : 
He had been fer some hare. am ad'voeate at Rome; but throwgli the in 
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fluence probably of Pelagius, who became acquainted with him there, 
relinquished this situation for the monastic life. He was much better 
suited than his teacher, to become a public champion. He was still 
in the bloom of manhood, while Pelagius stood on the threshold of 
old age. His former employment, moreover, had trained him to be 
a dialectician and a polemic; whereas Pelagius was fond of peace, 
yielded easily his own convictions even, and altogether troubled him- 
self but little in regard to the theory of his system. 

In the year 411, the two like-minded friends betook themselves to 
Africa. They passed through Hippo, but did not find Augustine at 
home. He was just then in Carthage, on the business of the Dona- 
tists. Pelagius wrote him a very polite and respectful letter; to 
which Augustine returned a friendly answer, though not without ad- 
verting to the great importance of the true doctrine concerning sin. 
Pray for me, he said, ‘that God may make me to be in reality, what 
you take me for already.” Pelagius travelled soon after to Palestine. 
Celestius remained in Carthage, and applied for the situation of a 
presbyter, strangely enough, in the very region, where, by reason of 
the vast influence of Augustine, he had most cause to expect opposi- 
tion. 

Celestius, by his talents and his ascetic zeal, gained himself many 
friends; but his opinions soon brought him into trouble. The deacon 
Paulinus of Milan, who happened to be in Carthage at this time, gave 
notice of him to the bishop Aurelius, and appeared subsequently as 
his accuser, in a council held here in the year 412. He was charged 
with seven errors, said to be found in his writings: 1. Adam was 
created mortal, and would have died even if he had not sinned. 2. 
Adam’s sin injured himself only, and not the human race. 8. Chil- 
dren come into the world in the same state in which Adam was before 
his fall. 4. Neither does the whole human race die in consequence 
of Adam’s fall, nor the whole human race rise again in consequence 
of Christ’s resurrection. 5. Even unbaptized children are saved. 
6. The law leads into the kingdom of heaven, in the same way with 
the gospel. 7. Even before the coming of Christ, there were men 
without sin. Of chief account were the second and third propositions, 
which were closely connected, and became afterwards the main sub- 
ject of controversy. 

Celestius gave evasive answers. These, he said, were questions of 
school speculation, that did not touch the substance of faith, and in 
regard to which different opinions were found in the church. As, 
however, he would not consent to retract the declarations laid to his 
charge, the synod shut him out from the church commagnion. He 
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betook himself immediately to Ephesus, where he became presty- 
ter. 

Augustine had no part personally in these transactions. As, how- 
ever, the Pelagian doctrine found still many adherents even im Africa, 
he wrote aa early as A. D. 412—415, several pieces against it, though 
as yet with respect and forbearance. 

In the meantime, the coatroversy broke out also in Palestine, 
where Pelagius now resided. He found there much more favor; for 
the orieatal church was not yet affected by the Augustinian mode of 
thinking, and held fast both the conceptions of freedom and grace, 
wishont entering into any very close account of their mutual relation. 
Nor did the opposition to Pelagius spring at all from the oriental 
church itself. But there happened to be at this time two Western 
theologians in Palestine. In the first place, Jerome of Bethlehem, & 
man of great learning indeed, but passionate, quarrelsome and incon- 
stant. He had been an enthusiastic admirer of Origen, but joined 
himself afterwards, in the Origenistic controversies, to his bitter and 
intolerant opposers. It struck him now that he could derive the 
views of Pelagiua concerning freewill, and the goodness of man’s na- 
tare, from the influence of Origen. He felt himself personally af- 
fronted by Pelagius besides, as the latter had assailed some of his 
writings. He wrote against him accordingly, though at first without 
giving his name. With Jerome lived also at this time, engaged in 
completing his studies,a young Spanish ecclesiastic named Paulus 
Orosias, a most devoted follower of Augustine. 

In an assembly of his clergy held by bishop John of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 415, this Orosius appeared against Pelagius, making it known 
that a council at Carthage had condemned Celestius, and that Augus- 
time had written against his errors. Pelagius answered evasively and 
contemptuously: ‘“ What care I for Augustine!” Orosius was of the 
Opinion, that one who could show sach disrespect towards the bishop, 
to whom the whole North African churek stood indebted for its resto- 
ration—referring probably to his settlement of the Donatist contro- 
versies—deserved to be excluded from the communion of the entire 

Christian chureh. Bat John took the accused into his protection. 
Though he was only a monk and a layman, he neade him take a sent 
among his preabyters, and appeared openly as his friend. Even the 
assertion of Pelagius, that man may easily obey the commandments 
of God so as to become free from sin, he was content to let pass, on 
his allowing, in the most general terms, that the help of God wae 
needed for the purpose. After mach talk, backwards and forwards, 
i& was resolved that the matter should be laid before the Roman bishop 
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Innocent, since indeed both the contending parties belonged to the 
Western church. In the meantime, they must forbear all further at- 
tacks on one another. 


A synod held that same year, in December, at Diospolis in Pales- 


tine, under the presidency of Eulogius, bishop of Caesarea, turned 
out more favorably still for Pelagianism. The points of accusation 
were unskilfully presented. Pelagius was able to help himself by am- 
biguous expressions, and went so far as to condemn doctrines of Ce- 
lestius, which were also his own, not indeed as heresy, but remarka- 
bly enough, as nonsense and folly. The synod did not go far into the 
subject, and without understanding it fully declared the accused free 
from heresy. Jerome was right, when he styled it synodus miserabs- 
lis ; but Augustine spoke truly also, when he said: “It was not the 
heresy which was there acquitted, but only the man who denied the 
heresy.” | 

The matter took a new turn, when it came before the Roman see. 
Two synods, one at Carthage and another at Mileve, (now Mela,) in 
the year 416, condemned anew the Pelagian error, and made a report 
of their action to pope Innocent. A third more confidential letter was 
addressed to him by a number of the African bishops, among whom was 
Augustine. Pelagius also forwarded to him a letter, with a confession 
of his faith, which however were received later. Innocent understood 
the controversy, and also his own advantage by its means. He com- 
mended the Africans for laying their cause before the church of St. 
Peter, to which all the affairs of Christendom of right should be re- 
ferred, and declared at the same time his full approbation of the sen- 
tence they had passed against Pelagius, Celestius, and all their ad- 
herents. 

Not long after this, however, A. D. 417, Innocent died, and was 
succeeded by Zosimus, probably of oriental origin. Celestius ap- 
peared personally at Rome, and was enabled, by his written and oral 
explanations, to satisfy Zosimus. He was diffuse, like Pelagius, in 
setting forth his orthodoxy on other points, represented the points 
which were really at issue to be mere scholastic questions of little or 
no weight, and stood ready, if he had erred, to be corrected by the 
judgment of the Roman bishop. Zosimus, who, as it would seem, had 
no theological judgment of his own in the case whatever, addressed 
now a strange letter to the African bishops, in which he blames them 
for not having considered the subject properly, and for pretending, in 
such questions of vain curiosity, to be wiser than the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He gave his decided testimony, at the same time, to the or- 
thodoxy of Pelagius and Celestius. The letter of the first, it was 
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said, had filled the hearers, when read, with great joy, moving some 
even to tears, in sympathy with his unmerited wrongs. There was 
BO passage in it, that did not make mention of God’s grace and aid. 
Finally, he begged the bishops to submit themselves to the authority 
of the Roman see. 

The Africans, however, were too sure of their cause to yield to so 
weak a decision, which stood besides in palpable contradiction to that 
of Innocent. On the contrary, at a synod held at Carthage, A. D. 
117, they entered a respectful but decided protest against the judg- 
ment of Zosimus, and gave him to understand that he had allowed 
himself to be imposed upon by the indefinite expressions of Celestius. 
At a general synod held in the same city, the following year, the 
bishops, upwards of 200 in number, set forth their opposition to the 
Pelagian error, in nine canons, answerable in full to the Augustinian 
view. They succeeded also in obtaining a rescript against the Pela-. 
gians, from the emperor Honorius. All this had its effect on Zosi- 
mas. About the middle of the year 418 accordingly, he addressed a 
circalar letter, (epistola tractoria,) to all the bishops of the East and 
West, in which he pronounced an anathema against Pelagius and Ce- 
lestius, who in the meantime had withdrawn from Rome, and declared 
his agreement with the decrees of the council of Carthage, on the doc- 
trines of the corruption of human nature, baptism and grace. This 
the Italian bishops were compelled to subscribe, and eighteen, for re- 
fusing to do so, were deprived of their places. Several of these sub- 
sequently changed their mind, and were again restored; but the most 
distinguished among them, Julian of Eclanum in Apulia, continued 
firm till his death, and in his banishment defended his principles, with 
the greatest determination, particularly against Augustine, to whom 
he attributed all the misfortune of his party. Bishop Julian stands 
before us the most acute and systematic among the Pelagians, and 
the most formidable of Augustine’s adversaries; a man, who for his 
talents, his moral deportment, and his unflinching fidelity to his own 
convictions, is worthy of all respect; but who at the same time, it 
must be confessed, cannot be vindicated from the charge of violent 
passionateness and haughty presumption. We find him, A. D. 429, 
in Constantinople ; by order of the emperor, however, he was required 
to leave the city. He is said to have died, A. D. 450. 

Of the subsequent life and death of Pelagius and Celestius, we 
have no information, farther than that the latter was about the year 
429 driven out of Constantinople. 

Thus was Pelagianism, as early as about the year 420, externally 
crushed ; although it continued still to have ita scattered adherents in 
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Italy till near the middle of the century, so that the Roman bishop, 
Leo the Great, found it necessary to charge the bishops strongly, that 
they should not receive any Pelagian into the commanion of the 
church, without express recantation. At the synod of Ephesus, in 
431, Pelagius was placed in the same class with Nestorius; and it 
must be owned, that they are not without a certain kind of affinity. 

In looking back now upon the whole controversy, we find it to be 
more than the offspring of mere passion and violence. It contraste 
favorably with the oriental controversies, in this respect, that 20 un- 
worthy intrigues prevail in it; the ardent and pure seal of a great 
man for the most important truths of the gospel occupies the fore- 
ground, and wins the victory at last for its own’ good cause. 

The external discomfiture of Pelagianism, however, would have 
been of small account, if it had not been inwardly overcome, at the 
‘same time, by the weapons of the spirit, and the force of true science 
enlisted in the service of faith. This was accomplished through Au- 
gustine, who has thus secured to himself the highest merit, as regards 
theology and the church. To the consideration of this we now come. 


TIL Inwarp History or THE CONTROVERSY. 


The sources for understanding the doctrine of Pelagius are his own 
writings, which have been accidentally preserved among the works of 
his adversary, Jerome. 1. His Commentary on Paul’s Epistles, of 
the year 410; it has been somewhat changed indeed by Cassiodorus, 
but still betrays its author on every page. 2. An ascetic letter to the 
nun Demetrias, (Zpistola ad Demetriadem,) on virginity. 38. His 
confession of faith, (Zibellus fidet,) addressed, in 417, to the Roman 
bishop Innocent I. 4. To these must be added various extracts from 
other lost works, preserved in the counter-writings of St. Augustine. 
Of the writings of Celestius and Julian, nothing more has come down 
to.us than some fragments in the same way. Augustine himself wrote 
a great many tracts against Pelagius and his adherents, between the 
years 412 and 428. The most important are, “Of the Spirit and the 
Latter,” 412, On nature and grace,” 415, “ Of the grace of Jesus 
Christ,” 418, “ On Original Sin,” 418, and in particular six books 
“ Against Julian,” 421. 

The points of controversy were not handled indeed im systematic 
order, as in general scldom happens in such discussions. Still there 
is clearly at hand on both sides a system in fact, involving a close in- 
ternal connection of the doctrines brought under debate, which our 
exposition here requires us to bring into view. The controversy em- 
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braces the three articles of man’s primitive state, fall and redemption ; 
his entire relation to God therefore in the three stages of his histori- 
cal development, which are also repeated in the life of every in- 
dividual. We have to consider accordingly, 1. The doctrine of free- 
dom and the state of innocence. 2. The doetrine of the fall of Adam, 
and of sin, in particular, original sin and imputed guilt. 3. The doc- 
trine of grace and redemption. We might add also the doctrine of 
predestination, which Augustine regarded as a necessary consequence 
in the end of his doctrine of sin and grace. But this pomt we shall 
pass over, as it is not, after all, essentially involved in the opposition to 
Pelagianism, and would require us, if thoroughly discussed, to go be- 
yond the bounds of our present subject. We will present first the 
views of Pelagius, and then in opposition to them those of Augustine, 
interspersing suitable critical observations to make the whole more 


§ 1. The Doctrine of Freedom and the Primitive State. 


Pgvaaivs held the original state of man to have been substantially 
the same with his condition at the present time, so that what was true 
of Adam before the fall is to be regarded as still of foree in the case 
also of his posterity. Here we have at once a grand fundamental er- 
vor of the system. Adam, he taught, was created by God with rea- 
son and freedom. Freedom is the highest good of man, his honor and 
glory. It consists in the ability of doing good or evil, equally com- 
plete om both sides. It is always free to us, says Pelagius, to do 
either one or the other, since both are always in our power; we pos- 
sess the power of free choice, equally enabling us to sin or not to sin. 
In virtue of this ability, man may produce either the flowers of virtue 
or the thorns of vice. Such was the freedom of the primitive state, 
and such also is our freedom still. ‘‘ We say, that man has power 
always either to sin or not to sin, that we may allow to bim always 
the possession of a free will.” So much with regard to the spiritual 
constitution of the first man. In reference to his physical condition, 
Pelagius taught that death is a natural necessity, and that Adam 
therefore would have died without sin. Where the Scriptures seem 
to declare the contrary, he uaderstood them to speak of moral cor- 
ruption or eternal dammation. 

We see from this, that Pelagiws conceived of freedom only as the 
power of choiee, iiberum arbiirium, and never went beyond this its 
lowest stage. But this indeterminate middle point between good 
and evil is one that must necessarily be transcended. By the act of 
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choice, the man goes beyond it, and determines himself in favor of 
one or the other; and every new act serves to confirm him in the di- 
rection taken. The formal power of choice ceases to be simply for- 
mal; acquires real force, and so overthrows itself more and more, in 
proportion to the moral development of the subject. The sinner be- 
comes the slave of evil, the good man a child of God, who in the end 
is no longer able to choose and do evil, because he cannot have any 
such will. True freedom, therefore, as recognized in the holy Scrip- 
tures, is self-determination to good, and to good only, and so of course 
becomes identical in the end with moral necessity. Such power of 
choice as leaves the man just as much inclined to evil as to good, is 
in itself an imperfection, that shows already a removal from the origi- 
nal goodness of the creature. Man may possess this indeed, in his 
present state, in things of inferior account; but where precisely it 
comes to a life question, the radical change is his nature itself, he 
shows himself bound by reason of sin. His present state is one of 
slavery; not Hercules at the forks of the road, but Hercules on the 
highway of evil. Pelagius knows only the two contraries, free choice 
and constraint ; and his freedom of choice ia without past or future, 
externally and internally dependent on nothing, a continual tabula 
rasa, that may take meaning at its own pleasure every moment, but 
only to fall back again after each single act to the indeterminate and 
undeterminable character it had before. Whilst Pelagius thinks to 
elevate man in this way, he binds him fast in fact to the starting 
place of his proper life. Nay more, he makes the essence of morality, 
a good disposition, to be impossible. Virtue and vice, according to 
his abstract conception of freedom, can consist only in single good or 
bad actions, that have no inward connection, and affect not the power 
of choice on which they depend. An atomistic morality, however, is 
no morality whatever. 

The other point, namely, the view taken of death, which Pelagius 
sundered from all connection with sin, shows also the superficial char- 
acter of his thinking. One that understands not the bitter foun- 
tain, cannot make right account of the stream that flows from it. 
The view leads besides to an unworthy conception of God, since it 
makes him to be the author directly of death, with its gloomy train of 
pains and sicknesses and evils of every kind. 

AUGUSTINE has a much higher conception of Paradise, involving of 
course the possibility of a far deeper fall. The original state of the hu- 
man race is viewed as of the same nature with the state of the blessed 
after judgment; only with this difference, that the first is to be compared 
to the germ, the second to the full grown fruit. According to Augus- 
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tine, man came absolutely faultless from the hand of his Maker, the true 
masterpiece of creation. He possessed freedom to good, reason for the 
knowledge of God, and also God’s grace—by which is meant here, not 
exactly in its proper sense indeed, the divine assistance, without which 
No creature can continue in good. His relation to God was that of joyful 
and complete obedience. So also the relation of the body to the soul. 
There was as yet no lusting of the flesh against the spirit. “ Tried 
and assaulted by no intestine war, Adam enjoyed in that happy place 
full peace with himself.” With this inward state corresponded also 
the outward. eIt was not only a spiritual, but also a visible paradise 
for the senses, without sickness, pain, or want of any sort. 

Still this state was only relatively perfect ; in its kind, namely, as 
a child may be perfect in the character of a child, but yet is formed to 
become a man, or as the seed answers fully in itself to its own idea, 
but must become a tree. Only God is unchangeable and absolute in 
his being; man is subject to development in time, and by this of 
course to alteration also and change. The gifts which have been 
mentioned were bestowed upon him simply as powers, which included 
in themselves the possibility of a twofold development. Adam might 
proceed in a straight line, his nature unfolding itself harmoniously in 
undisturbed union with God, so as to attain gradually to a state of 
perfection ; but it was possible for him also to fall away, and to come 
thus into a process of a different kind, in which his life should be de- 
veloped only through the deep contradictions of sin. The mind in- 
cluded in itself the possibility of becoming incapable of error, the will 
the possibility of becoming incapable of sin, and the body the possibil- 
ity of becoming incapable of death ; and all this must have actually 
followed, in the case of regular evolution or growth. But this possi- 
bility was still only possibility, which for this very reason carried in it- 
self the possibility also of the contrary. 

Let us observe more closely the possibility of sin. Augustine dis- 
tinguishes between ‘posse non peccare” and “non posse peccare.” 
The first is hypothetical freedom from sin, which may however strike 
over into its opposite, the slavery of sin. This potential freedom be- 
longed to Adam before the fall. The second is the absolute incapa- 
bility of sin, which pertains to God, the good angels, and the saints 
made perfect. This, according to Augustine, is the true freedom, the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. “If the Son make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” Freedom thus—and this is an essential point 
of difference between him and Pelagius, containing at the same time 
a most profound truth—is not a state of indecision between good and 
evil, but of decision in favor of good, and identical with moral neces- 
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sity. It is that state of the will, in which it can no longer do evil, 
because it will not, the beata necessitas bont, the direct opposite of the 
state of man before regeneration, or of the slavery of sin.' Freedom 
and grace are for Augustine corresponding conceptions. ‘The more 
grace, the more freedom ; and so also the reverse. The will is free 
in proportion as it is sound ; and it is sound, in proportion as it moves 
in its true life element, in God, and obeys him from its own inmost 
impulse. Deo servire, vera libertas est. This great word deserves to. 
be well considered by those, who confound the precious name of lib- 
erty with its satanic caricature, unbridled licentiousnes8, and in their 
blindness call themselves free, while they are the wretched slaves in 
fact of their own lawless self-will. 

The case is similar also as regards the impossibility of death, on 
the part of the body. Augustine distinguished here again between 
“ posse non mort,” and “non posse mori.” The last, denominated 
likewise tmmortalttas major, is the attribute of God, and of the saints 
after the resurrection, and so of course the negative expression only 
for eternal life. The first, immortalitas minor, is the capacity of im- 
mortality, which however is capable also of being corrupted, and so 
changed into mortality. This was the state before the fall Adam 
had it in his power, by continuing obedient to God, the true centre of 
his being, to choose the non posse peccare and non posse mori ; but he 
had power also not to will such choice. ‘This power of not willing 
came not directly from God; for the same fountain cannot send forth 
at once sweet water and bitter; but it lay involved in the power of 
willing, as a possibility that should have been negated by the free voli- 
tion of man. The possibility, however, was not thus neglected, but be- 
came actual, and this was the fall, the introduction of evil. We stand 
here before an abyss, a transcendent fact we may call it, which no 
thinking can fully fathom. It belongs however to the proper concep- 
tion of evil, that it is unfathomable, contradiction itself indeed, the 
very negation of all reason and all sense. | 

Such is a connected representation of the statements of Augustine, 


1 Comp. also De Civit. Dei, 1. XIV. 11, where there is no reference to Pelagius : 
Arbitrium igitur voluntatis tunc est vere liberum, cum vitiis peccatisque non servit. 
Tale datam est a Deo; quod amissum proprio vitio, nisi a quo dari potuit, reddi 
non potest. Unde Veritas dicit: Si vos Filtus liberavit, tunc vere libert eritis. Idque 
ipsum est autem, ac si diceret: Si vos Filius salvos fecerit, tunc vere salvi eritis. 
Inde quippe liberator, unde salvator. Augustine’s doctrine on this most difficult 
subject is far from being satisfactory at all points and admits of great improve- 
ments; but it contains the germs of a reasonable as well as scriptural theory on 
liberty. The Aistorical character of our Essay, however, forbids us to enter more 
fully into this question, which we cheerfully leave to more competent hands. 
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in different places, on the subject of the primitive state. It agrees 
essentially both with the idea of a holy God, who can create only 
what is good, and with the idea also of man, as a creature, made in 
the image of God, but capable of change. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that our excellent church father is often too much inclined 
to an empirical delineation of the paradisiacal blessedness, which goes 
beyond the simple statements of the Bible, and fails to make a proper 
distinction at times between the original state, which we are to think 
of as the innocence of childhood, and the state of moral maturity or 
manhood, bringing thus the beginning and the end too near together. 

Setting aside, however, some rather too brilliant pencil strokes of 
speculative fancy, the view of Augustine is certainly the only one 
here that can be regarded as sound and true. For we have in it a 
real, living beginning, in which the whole present and future is com- 
prehended, the possibility of a perfectly sinless harmonious develop- 
ment, and the possibility at the same time of the fall and redemp- 
tion, and which is already a prophetic mirror also of the blessedness 
beyond the grave. Pelagius recognizes no true beginning, and so ac- 
eordingly also no progress, no fall, no redemption, as will appear from 
what is to follow. 


§ 2. The Doctrine of the Fall and its Consequences. 


Pe.a@ius admitted indeed that Adam had sinned. It belonged of 
course to the very nature of free choice, that he might choose evil. 
But this fall of the first man was, in his view, a single isolated fact, 
Just like the actual sins committed by other men, and in truth a very 
small offence. Julian compares it to the inconsiderate fault of a child, 
that allows itself to be blinded by some tempting object of sense, but 
is sorry afterwards for its disobedience. Hence also it had no further 
consequences. The power of free choice was not lost by it at all. It 
might turn again, the next moment, towards good. And just as little 
did it affect the understanding or the condition of the body. 

According to this then there is no original sin; but every child is 
still born into the world in the same state, in which Adam came from 
the hand of his Maker. Man is born without virtue as also without 
sin, but with the capacity for both.!. Only this much Pelagius would 


: Paogius i in August. De Pecc. Orig. 14: Omne bonum ac malam, quo vel lande: 
biles vel vituperabiles sumus, non nobiscam oritur, sed agitur a nobis; capaces 
enim utriusque rei, non pleni, nascimur, et ut sine virtute, ita et sine vitio procrea- 
mur; atque ante actionem propriae voluntatis, id solum in homine est, quod Deus 
condidit. 
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allow, that Adam, by transgressing the divine command, had set a 
bad example, which exerts a more or less pernicious influence upon 
his posterity. Celestius says, sin is not born with man, it is nota 
product of nature, but of the will.! The question he holds to be, 
whether sin is a matter of necessity or of free will. In the first case, 
it would not be sin; in the second it may be avoided, sinee the will 
is simply iberum arbttrium, the power of choice. With the denial 
of original sin, is rejected also of course the idea of imputed guilt. 
Such imputation of a foreign sin appeared besides to Pelagius, irre- 
concilable also with the justice of God. 

On the nature of sin, Pelagius expresses himself no further than 
this, that he places it in the influence exerted upon the will by the 
senses. He has no conception properly of sinfulness, but only of sin- 
gle sins. | 

Here again, we have the same superficial, atomistic style of think- 
ing, as before. In the first place Pelagius has no idea whatever of a 
general human life, an organism. Adam is for him an individual 
simply, like other men, and nothing more. His fall aecordingly was 
that of an individual only, not that of the human race, as comprehend- 
ed at the time in his person. Men are connected with one another 
only in an outward way, independent of one another, a mere living 
sand-heap. What is done by one therefore has no necessary influ- 
ence upon another, every one commences the history of the human 
race as it were again from the start. This is perfectly atomistic, and 
utterly overthrows the idea of all history, and of everything like pro- 
gressive development. Those passages of Paul in which he contrasts 
Adam and Christ as the two great representatives and progenitors of 
the human race, have for Pelagius no meaning. Where however no 
firet Adam is admitted in the sense of Paul, as the bearer of the whole 
human race in its natural constitution, and so of course no original sin 
and imputed guilt, there also no second Adam can find room, no Re- 
deemer of the human race, no imputation of the merit and righteous- 
ness of Christ. Pelagius has no power to conceive of the general as 
united with the individual and single. Christ also, then, for the sys- 
tem to be consistent, must have been a mere individual, whose life, 
death and resurrection, have no universal significance, reach not into 
the depths of the organic general life, but possesa at beat the force on- 


' Symbol. Fragm.1: In remissionem aytem peccatorum baptizandos infantes 
non idcirco diximus, ut peccutum ex traduce, (that, is, peccatum naturale,) firmare 
videamur, quod longe a catholico sensu alienum est. Quia peccatum non cum 
homine nascitur, quod postmodum exercetur ab homine; quia non naturae delic- 
tum, sed voluntatis esse, demonstratur. 
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ly of a moral pattern or good example. Pelagiue has no knowledge 
of a productive principle of development, but of a dull anprogressive 
routine merely of every day events. 

Still farther, Pelagius knows sin only as isolated, atomistic acts of 
the will. But now every act is referable to an inward state, from 
which it springs, and works back again on the same. Sinful actions 
suppose an inclination of the mind to sin, a certain sinful propensity 
therefore already at hand, and contribute to form an evil character ; 
as virtuous actions, on the other hand, point to a goed fountain, and 
tend to make the character also imereasingly good. Of such a sinful 
Aalntus, however, Pelagius has no knowledge; whence also original 
sin must appear to him as nonsense ; for this is in fact simply the dis- 
position of the will to evil, induced by the fall, as propagated by natu- 
ral generation in virtue of the essential unity of the human race. 

It is something false, finally, to place the essence of sin in sensual 
ity, or the undue power of sense. ‘This is only one form of sin, of 
secondary character besides, as having respect mainly to the body. 
‘Fhe deepest nature of sin is spiritual, in the form of self-love, egoism, 
falling away from God, affecting to be like Ged. 

We come now to the doctrine of Auaustine. The primitive state 
of man included in itself the possibility of sin, and this formed the 
imperfection of that state. This possibility passed into fact; how or 
why, is necessarily incomprehensible, since evil never has a safficient 
ground, like good ; it is sxreason itself. Adam fell not without temp- 
tation from without. That angel, who in his pride had turned away 
from Ged and towards himself, tempted man, whose upright state 
was itself the object of his envy. He addressed himself first to the 
woman, as the weaker and more credulous party. The sin of Adam 
consisted not essentially in partaking of the fruit, for this in itself was 
neither evil nor hurtful, but in désobedeence to the commandment of 
God. ‘Obedience was enjoined in that command, ae the virtue 
which is for the rational creature the mother, as it were, and guardsan 
of all virtues.” The principle or root of sin, on the contrary, was 
pride, self-seeking, the desire of the will to forsake its source, aad to 
become a source for itself. This pride went before the outward act. 
“ Our first parents became first secretly bad, so as then to fall into 
open disobedience. For it could never have come to an evil work, if 
an evil will had not gone before. This pride preceded even the 
temptation of the serpent. If man had not begun previously to please 
himself, the devil could have had no power over man.” 

The fall of Adam appears the more aggravated and worthy of pun- 
ishment, when we consider, first, the height on which man previously 
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stood, the divine image in which he had been created; and then the 
simple and easy character of the command he was required to fulfil, 
in the midst of the abounding plenty of paradise; and lastly, the ter- 
rible penalty with which he was threatened on the part of his Creator 
and greatest Benefactor. 

Augustine, we see, passes from the appearance to the substance, 
from the surface into the deep. He stops not with the outward act, 
but fastens his eye first of all on the inward mind that lies at the 
ground of all actions. 

We pass now, however, to the consequences of the first sin. The 
more aggravated this sin seems to Auguatine, the more momentous and 
terrible must-be the results which flow from it, not only for Adam him- 
self, but for all his posterity. The consequences are all alike penal 
inflictions of a righteous God, who has associated reward with good- 
ness, but by the same law punishment also with sin. They are com- 
prehended generally in the word death, taken in its widest sense, as 
Paul says, The wages of sin is death. So the death threatened, 
Gen. 2: 17, must be understood to include all evils, both of body and 
soul. Severally, Augustine reckons the consequences of sin ander 
the following points, of which the first four are negative in their char- 
acter and the others positive : 

1. The loss of freedom, which stood originally in a positive incli- 
nation and love towards good, including also indeed the possibility of 
evil. In the room of this has entered the hard necessity of sinning, 
the slavery of evil. ‘The will, which with supporting grace would 
have become a fountain of good, was turned, by forsaking God, into 
a fountain of sin.” 

2. Darkness in the understanding. Man had the ability readily 
and easily to learn and rightly to comprehend truth. Now, however, 
knowledge is not clear, and can be obtained and communicated only 
with severe toil. 

8. The loss of God’s grace, which qualified man to do the good 
that freedom willed. By not willing it, he threw away also this abil- 
ity, so that if he should even now will what is good, he has lost the 
power to do it. , 

4, The loss of paradise. By reason of the connection that holds 
between man and the rest of the creation, the influence of the fall is 
felt also on this, bringing wild disorder and mysterious terror into the 
life of nature. The paradisiacal peace bas vanished from the earth. 
It brings forth thorns and thistles according to the divine curse, and 
in the sweat of his brow man is doomed to earn his bread. 


_5. Conoupiacence, or the lusting of the flesh against the spirit. 
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Taus God punishes sin with sin—a proposition which Julian held to 
be blasphemous. Originally the body was as cheerfully subject to 
the spirit, as man himself was to God. There was but one will. 
But by the fall, this beautiful harmony is destroyed, and in place of 
#¢ has come in that dualism and contradiction, which Paul describes 
partiealarly in the seventh chapter of his epistle to the Romans. The 
insurrection of the spirit against God, is followed by its natural pun- 
ishment in the insurrection of the body against the spirit. This con- 
eupiscence, therefore, is what Paul denominates capt in the bad sense. 
It is not the sensual part of man as such, but its predominance over 
his higher nature.! Though, indeed, Augustine was rather inclined, 
in his zeal for a free spiritual life, to bring even the lawful appetites 
of the body, hunger and thirst for instance, as taking the form of vio- 
lent desire, into some remote connection at least with the fall.2 Julian 
derived the atrength of sensual desires from the original animal na- 
ture of man. Augustine answered him, that the superiority of man 
over the animal consists precisely in the full supremacy of reason over 
sense, so that his sinking in this view to a level with the animal muat 
be regarded as a divine punishment. Concupiscence then, is not any 
more than the cas of Paul, comething merely corporeal, but has ite 
seat full as much in the soul, without which no lust can be felt. We 
have already seen indeed, that Augustine places the essence of sin in 
self-seeking or egoism. We must aseume then a contradiction in the 
soal itself, a lower, earthly, self-seeking impulse on one side, and a 
higher tendency related to God on the other. 

This is the general sense of concupiscentia; the struggle of the 
lusts collectively both of body and soul, against the divine authority 
of the spirit. Frequently, however, Augustine uses the word, accord- 
ing to the senee of related terms, in the narrow signification also of 
unlawful sexual desire. This came in with the fall. The proof of 
it he finds in the shame of our first parents; which could not refer 
simply to their nakedness as such, as this was nothing new to them, 
but must be viewed as a sort of recoil from the sense of fleshly lust ; 
something good, therefore, in and of iteelf, the conscience so to speak 
of the body, but called forth by unlawful desire, and a disturbance of 
the proper harmony between body and soul. Would there have been 
then no propagation, without the fall? There would have been cer- 


' Not sentiendi vivacitas, but the libido sentiendi quae nos ad sentiendum sive 
consentientes mente sive repugnantes appetitu carnalis voluptatis impellit—C. Ju- 
lan. 1. IV. § 66. 

* Quis autem mente sobrius non mallet, si fieri possct, sine ulla mordaci volup- 
tate carnali, vel arida sumere alimenta, vel humida, sicut sumimus heec atria ? 
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tainly. But in such a form, that reason should have had complete 
rule over sensual desire. Propagation would have been the product 
of pure will and sacred pious love, in which shame would have had 
just as little place, as in committing seed to the motherly bosom of 
the earth. But now desire tyrannizes over the spirit, as Augustine 
had learned by bitter experience in his earlier years. From this 
sinful element in the act of pro-creation, he derives the pains and sor- 
rows of parturition, as indeed they are represented in Genesis to be 
the consequence of the fall and a part of the divine curse. Had man 
continued pure, the race would have been propagated, according to 
Augustine, without any labor or pain on the part of the woman. 

6. Physical death, with its train of diseases and bodily pains. 
Adam was created indeed mortal, that is, with the possibility of dying, 
but not liable to death. By regular natural development, the poesi- 
bility of death would have been at last changed into an impossibility, 
and the body gradually spiritualized and clothed with glory, without 
pasaing through any violent process or experiencing even the infirmi- 
ties of old age. Instead of this, man is now subjected to the bitter 
necessity of dying. As the spirit chose of its own accord to forsake 
God, so must it now forsake the body also. It is well remarked, how- 
ever, by Augustine, with deep meaning, that not merely the act which 
sunders soul and body, but the whole life of man as a sinner is through- 
out a process of dying. Death begins already with the pain that ac- 
companies birth and the first cry of the infant. Thus the threatening 
of the Lord: “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
at once went into effect; for although our first parents still lived many 
years, they began notwithstanding even then to grow old and die. 
‘‘ Life consists now in an uninterrupted movement towards death, and 
no one is allowed to stop even for a moment, or to relax his gait, but 
all are forced to move as with one step, each urged onward exactly 
like the rest. For he whose life has been shorter, has lived for this 
reason no shorter day, than he whose life was longer; and those who 
require more time for death, travel not on this account more slowly, 
but perform only a longer journey.” 

7. These consequences of Adam’s sin now extend, not merely to 
Adam himself, but to all his posterity. This brings us to the concep- 
tion of original sin and transmitted guilt, which require to be handled 
somewhat more fully. 

We have considered Adam’s sin thus far as the act simply of an in- 
dividual. It has, however, according to Augustine, still another aspect, 
which is of vast account for his system, and forms a main difference be- 
tween him and Pelagius; namely, Adam possessed a generic character. 
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He is the progenitor of the whole race, not merely a man, but the man, 
in whom already all other men were organically and potentially at hand, 
as the tree in the seed. For this reason, the fall of Adam is the fall of 
the entire race. In him sinned the human nature as such, and so of 
eourse all who have part in it;! with the exception of Christ, who was 
not conceived with sinful lust. The corruption of the root reaches 
_ forth into the branches; through the genus are initiated at once all 
the individuals it includes. The same holds as regards guilt. All 
men come into the world as sinners deserving of punishment, and, un- 
der sentence of death, inherit from their progenitors the consequences 
of the fall. They are massa perditionis. This is the peccatum origi- 
nale, the vitium haereditarium, the inborn sinful propensity of nature, 
the disposition to evil, from which of necessity all actual sins must 
proceed. | 

This original sin and guilt, Augustine teaches still further, propa- 
gates itself in natural generation. The generality, first lodged in 
Adam, unfolds itself into a succession of individual existences, that 
grow forth from one another organically. As, however, sin is not 
something physical, but primarily and essentially spiritual in its na- 
ture, the question rises, what theory concerning the origin and propa- 
gation of souls is adopted in Augustine’s system. He brings forward, 
as is known, three such theories. 1. Traduciantsm, (from traducere, 
to draw out,) taught, that souls are produced by the act of generation, 
and so of course through human agency, the agency besides of the 
body. This theory was decidedly favorable to the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, and had been adopted accordingly by many Western theolo- 
gians, from the time of Tertullian, in support and explanation of it. 
2. Oreationism, (from creare,) takes the ground, that souls are created 
at birth immediately by God, and so joined with the body. This 
view was held by Jerome, who appealed in favor of it to the uninter- 
rupted working attributed to God, John 5:17. In this case, to hold 
fast the doctrine of original sin, it must be assumed that the soul, 
which can proceed from the hand of God only in a pure form, be- 
comes sinful by its connection with the body, that springs from natu- 
ral generation. 3. Pre-existenttanism, which was derived from Plato 
and adopted by Origen, affirms that souls have already existed, be- 
fore coming into their present state, in another world, and either de- 


} De peccatorum mentis et remissione,1. III. c.7. In Adam omnes tunc peccave- 
rant, quando in ejus natura illa insita vi, qua eos gignere poterat, adhuc omnes 
ille unus fuerunt. De corrupt. e gratia 10: Quia vero (Adam) per liberum arbi- 
trium Deum deseruit, justum judicium Dei expertus est, ut cum tota sua stirpe, 
quae in illo adhuc posita tota cum illo peccaverat, damnaretur. 
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scend of their own accord now into bedies at birth, or are sent into 
them by God. 

Augustine rejects decidedly only the last view, in the form in which 
it was held by Origen, as making the soul to be imprisoned in the 
body, for the expiation of sins committed in its pre-existent state and 
in some other world. On the other hand, he wavers between the 
first two views, as the Scriptures leave the subject indeed uncertain. 
He wishes to hold fast the idea of constant ereation on the part of 
God, but to hold fast also, at the same time, the organic connection of 
soul and body. He looks upon the whole question ae belonging to 
science and the school, rather than to faith and the church, and makes 
a confession of ignorance, which for a man of his speculative genius, 
involves no small self-denial. “Where the Seriptures,” he says, 
‘‘ give no sure testimony, the human mind must refrain from deciding 
one way or the other. Had it been necessary for man’s salvation to 
know more on the subject, the Scriptures no doubt would have sasd 
more.” 

We must now pass over to the arguments, on which mainly Augun- 
tine grounded his doctrine of original sin and guilt as now explained. 
We notice first those of a positive character. 

1. Among scriptural passages, he presses especially the words, 
Bom. 5: 12, ég’ w mavzec juagtoy, which the Vulgate tranghate erro- 
neously, tn quo omnes peccaverunt. As Augustine understood but 
little Greek, he confined himself commonly to the Latin Bible, and re- 
ferred the in quo to Adam, (the évo5 avPeenov in the beginning of 
the verse,) whereas it must either be referred to the proximate word 
@uvazos, or more correctly be taken as a neuter. But it would be 
now the height of folly, to reject, on account of this exegetical blua- 
der, the whole Augustinian theory. ‘The doctrine of original sin may 
be deduced from a multitude of other passages, (for example, Ps. 51: 
7. Gen. 3: 21. John 3: 6. 1 Cor. 7: 14. Eph. 2: 8,) and the parallel 
which Paul draws, Rom. 5: 12 ff. compared with 1 Cor. 15: 45 ff, 
between Adam and Christ as the two great progenitors of the humana 
race, whose image we bear, gives exactly such a view of the organic 
relation of the first man to his posterity, aa necessarily leads to the 
same result. The name “ Adam” signifies in its original sense, Wan, 
generically considered, and is used in Genesis accordingly with the 
article, contrary to what is common in the case of proper names; as 
Gen. 1: 27, “ God created man (the Adam) in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him, male and female created he them.” 
The clause éq’ 0, (to be resolved into éi tovzw, wore,) should be 
interpreted probably “for that” or “ because that,” and indicates that 
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universal sinfainess is the ground of the universal prevalence of death. 
This comes in the end substantially to the same thought. 

2. Augustine found again a weighty argument for his doctrine in 
the fact of infant baptism, as practised in the church with the form, 
“for the remission of sins,” and in connection with various ceremo- 
nies, exoreiem in particular, implying that the child had been previously 
under the dominion of demoniacal powers. For as the child, before 
waking to self-consciousness, could have no actual sin, the forgiveness 
must have respect in this case immediately to hereditary sin and guilt. 
The Pelagians now did not reject infant baptism, and they ascribed 
to it also something more than a merely symbolical signification; they 
were in this respect far more under the influence of catholic tradition 
than their system could consistently allow. Bat still the baptismal 
form, “for the remission of sins” could have no meaning for them 
except in the case of adults, since they held that children came into 
the world without sin. The only force they could allow to infant 
baptism, would be that of ennobling and improving in some way a na- 
tare which was in itself already good. Hence, also, the doctrine which 
had come to prevail in the African church since the time of Cyprian, 
that infants dying without baptism are lost, appeared to them some- 
thing shocking, as it converted God into an arbitrary tyrant. Pela- 
gius would not indeed himself positively assert that they are saved, 
since our Lord in his conversation with Nicodemus declares baptism 
with water and with the Spirit to be the indispensable condition of an 
entrance into the kingdom of God; but of this much he was sure, that 
as innocent beings they could not be subjected by a righteous God to 
punishment (quo non eant, scto, quo eant nescio). Augustine replies 
to this, that there is no middle state between salvation and perdition, 
but different degrees only of one and the other. One must be either 
in communion with God and so in a state of salvation, or out of such 
communion and so in a contrary state. Augustine was undoubtedly 
the more consistent here on the ground of the biblico-ecclesiastical 
formala of baptism. In no case may we affirm infants to be saved on 
the ground of their own innocence, without the intervention of Christ’s 
merit ; since this would contradict the fundamental proposition of the 
gospel, that out of Christ there is no salvation. The Pelagians, to 
have been consistent, should have rejected infant baptism, and adopt- 
ed the daptistic principle, that the apostolical formula, “ for the remis- 
sion of sins,” is designed only for the baptism of adults. The belief, 
however, of the apostolic origin of infant baptism was then universal, 
and no one could venture therefore of course to propose any altera- 
tion of this form. 

Vor. V. No. 18. 20 
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3. The testimony of the Bible and the church is confirmed by ex- 
perience. As soon as the man wakes to self-consciousness, he finds 
in himself already a tendency to evil. Yea, even in the suckling are 
to be seen traces of self-will, pride and disobedience. The further the 
man advances in his moral development, the more clear it becomes to 
him that this disposition is something really evil and deserving of pan- 
ishment, and not simply a limitation, for instance, in his finite nature. 
In the same way, also, we find even the child subjected to evil, to 
sickness, to death. It does violence to every right idea of God, to 
suppose this the original order of life. No, God must have created 
wan without fault, and with a tendency towards good. The feeling 
that the human nature is not what it ought to be, pervades humanity 
asa whole. Augustine quotes in one place a passage from the third 
book of Cicero’s Republic: ‘* Nature has shown herself towards man 
not as a mother, but as a step-mother, since she has placed him in the 
world with a naked, frail and weakly body, and a mind that is anxious 
under burdens, dejected with all sorts of fear, indisposed to exertion, 
and inclined to enjoyment; yet we cannot fail to perceive a certain 
divine fire, that continues to glow in the heart, as underneath a heap 
of ruins.” Cicero found fault with the work of nature. ‘He saw 
well the fact, but not the cause of it; for he had no conception of 
original sin, not being acquainted at all with the holy Scriptures.” 

To these positive arguments must be joined others of a negative 
character; that is, such as consist in the refutation of objections, 
raised partly by the Pelagians, and in part by Augustine himself in 
the dialectic development of his theory. The most important are the 
following : 

1. If original sin is propagated by natural generation, it must be a 
substance, and then we fall into the error of the Manichaeans. Not 
so, replies Augustine ; all nature is in itself good, so far as it is na- 
ture; evil is only the ia ata of nature, a vitiation brought into 
its proper constitution. 

2. If evil be not thus sabtanial we might expect that the baptized 
a regenerate, in whom its power has been broken, would beget sin- 
less children. The law which holds in the propagation of sin, should 
hold also certainly for the propagation of righteousness. But regene- 
ration does not become complete in this life, in such a way as to ex- 
clude absolutely the action of sin. So in natural generation; the 
agency is not that of the regenerated spirit, but that of nature under 
the influence of concupiscence. ‘ Regenerated parents pro-create, not 
as sons of God, but as children of the world.” Augustine appeals al- 
so to analogies, particularly to this, that the wild olive grows from the 
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seed of the good olive, although the difference between the two trees 
1s Very great. 

8. Bat if the pro-creation of children is not possible without fleshly 
lust, does it not follow that marriage must be condemned as bad? 
No; as nature is in itself good, so is also marriage, and the pro-crea- 
tion of children that goes along with it. It is established in the opposite 
relation of the sexes. The blessing, “ Be fruitful and multiply,” the 
declaration “A man shall leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh,” etc. flow from the 
state of paradise itself, and are not nullified by sin. The fleshly con- 
cupiscence is something that has come in since, which now indeed 
cleaves as an accident to the subject, but does not still overthrow the 
blessing of marriage. It becomes the duty now indeed of the re- 
generate, to bring this concupiscence into subordination, so that their 
children shall become at the same time children of God, that is, re- 
generate in Christ. Desire in this form Augustine terms, with refer- 
ence to 1 Cor. 7: 3 ff, “‘a pardonable offence.” 

4. It contradicts the righteousness of God, to punish man for the 
sin of another; we are accountable only for sins, that are the act of 
our own will. This objection is very natural from the position of 
Pelagius, and has very clear force if we assume, with him, that the 
relation of Adam to his posterity is wholly external, and think of the 
imputation of his sin and guilt as a mechanical reckoning to their ac- 
count of an isolated act merely, altogether foreign to their own lives. 
The same is true, as regards the imputation of the merit of Christ. 
So soon, however, as we think of humanity as a whole, and see 
in Adam the representative of the human nature, the bearer of his 
entire posterity, as Augustine does, the objection falls to the ground. 
But Pelagius, by reason of his abstract intellectual tendency, was not 
able to rise to this conception. At the same time, moreover, we have 
no right to sunder original sin abstractly from that which is actual. 
In the judgment of God, who always views the whole at once, the 
first takes in the last from the start, as the necessary form of its mani- 
festation. Augustine and the older protestant theologians failed to 
lay sufficient emphasis on this point, and could not meet the objection in 
hand, therefore, with a full and satisfactory refutation. An abstract 
separation of original and actual sin, however, is entirely against his 
philosophical system, and involves, in fact, a transition to the atom- 
istic position of Pelagius. 

The corruption of sin then, according to Augustine, is universal, 
comprehending the race as well as individuals, grounded in the con- 
stitulion of the will, extending from this to single actions, and from 
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these again reiicting upon the first, making every man the object of 
God’s punitive justice. Still the corruption is not so great, as to have 
altered the substance of man, and destroyed his capability of redemp- 
tion. This would have been the Manichaean error, the direct oppo- 
site of the Pelagian, which overthrows his need of redemption. “ That 
is still good,” says Augustine, ‘“‘ which deplores the good that is lost ; 
for if some good were not left behind in our nature, sorrow for de- 
parted good could not be its punishment.” Even in sin itself, the 
law of God is not wholly obliterated (Rom. 2: 14); and in the lives 
of the worst men there are some good works. But these contribute 
in no way to salvation. They are not truly good; the fountain is 
disturbed ; ‘‘the virtues of the heathen are splendid sins.” This 
seems a hard saying; and Julian endeavored to show its absurdity by 
drawing it out into preposterous consequences, which, however, serve 
only to show that he could not understand it. “If the chastity of the 
heathen,” he said,! “be no chastity, we may as well say also that the 
body of an unbeliever is no body, that the cyes of the heathen cannot 
see, and that the grain which grows upon the fields of the heathen is 
no grain.” Augustine, however, is altogether right, if we look to the 
principle of life, the inward mind by which it is -ruled; and all, in 
fact, turns on this; it is to this he continually refers, never stopping, 
like Pelagius, in the outward deed, the mere matter of the action sep- 
arately considered. What is not of faith is sin. The root, the im- 
pelling motive of all good actions, is the love of God, shed abroad in 
the heart, which to the unregenerate is altogether wanting. Thus, 
for instance, in his ingenious work on the City of God, Augustine 
shows happily that the fundamental character of the Romans was ego- 
asm. This produced at first, as the love of glory, those deeds that are 
so glorious in the view of the world, sacrifices for freedom and pa- 
triotism, in one word the old Roman virtues; subsequently, however, 
with the dissolution of all morality after the destruction of Carthage, 
the vices also of ancient Rome. Still he leaves room for the consol- 
ing supposition, that God may have had even among the heathen an 
elect people, whom he drew to himself by the mysterious operation of 
his Spirit, “true Israelites, not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
So also the Alexandrian fathers saw solitary rays of the Logos shin- 
ing in the darkness of paganism; only they made by no means so 
clear a distinction between Christian and not Christian. 

Thus all glorying on the part of men is excluded. Man is sick, 
even unto death, out of Christ; he is, however, capable of redemp- 
tion and cure; and in proportion to the greatness of the disease, is 


1 In Aug. Opus imperf. I. c. 27. 
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the greatness of the physician also, and the adorable fulness of the 
universal remedy, redeeming grace. This now claims our conside- 
ration. 


§ 8. The Doctrine of Grace and Redemption. 


Pevaaivs distinguishes in the idea of the good three elements, 
ability, will and being. The first belongs to nature, the second to 
freedom, the third to the act. Ability, or the power of good, what 
may be styled moral capacity, is grace, and comes from God, in the 
way of necessary natural endowment; forming thus the foundation 
for will and being, without, however, making them necessary in the 
same way. These, will and being, depend wholly upon man.’ For 
example: “the power of seeing with our eyes depends not on our- 
selvee, but, on the other hand, it does depend on ourselves whether we 
shall see well or otherwise.” 

This would seem to make revelation entirely*superfluous. Pela- 
gius, however, affirms no such consequence. Along with the natural 
ground, which we may denominate moral capacity, he assumes also 
the accession of auxiliary grace, showing its force negatively in the 
forgiveness of sin, and positively in the strengthening influence of in- 
struction and example. This is revelation, both as law and gospel. 
“In the case of one who is not a Christian,” he tells us, “ goodness 
is found in a naked state, without help; but with the Christian, it is 
made complete by the assistance of Christ.” Still more plainly: “ At 
first men lived righteously according to nature, afterwards under the 
law, and finally under grace (the gospel). When the inward law 
(conscience) was no longer sufficient, the outward law came. Then 
again, when this (the Mosaic law), by reason of the preponderance of 
sinful habit, was no longer sufficient, help must be sought in the lively 
force of nature as exhibited for imitation in the example of the Lord.” 

This grace, Pelagius teaches further, must be merited, since God 
otherwise would be unrighteous. “The heathen are subjected to 
jadgment and damnation, because notwithstanding their free will, by 
which they have it in their power to attain to faith and to merit God’s 
grace, they make an evil use of the freedom they possess ; Christians, 
on the other hand, are worthy of reward, because by the proper use 
of their freedom they merit the grace of the Lord and keep his com- 
mandments.” 

1 Pelagius in August. de gratia Christi c.4: Primum illud, id est posse, ad Deum 


prorric pertinet, qui illud creatarae suae contulit, duo vero reliqua, hoc est velle 
et esse, ad hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte descendunt. 
20° 
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This passage implies, besides, that the grace of revelation is not ab- 
solutely necessary. Moral capacity and freedom are of themselves 
sufficient for fulfilling the divine commandments. The grace of the 
gospel is not that which first makes it possible to do good; it only 
renders this more easy. Celestius accordingly affirmed quite con- 
sistently: gratiam Det non ad singulos actus dari. Being closely 
pressed on this point by Augustine, Pelagius did indeed pronounce 
an anathema on those who deny the necessity of the grace of God in 
Christ, at every moment and for every action; but this was an ad- 
mission forced from him in controversy, which was not in keeping 
with his own premises. 

Since Pelagius had so high an opinion of the moral nature of man, 
as to consider the grace of Christianity useful only, not absolutely in- 
dispensable, we need not be surprised at his declaration, that there 
were men even before Christ, who, by a proper development of their 
moral powers, and the right use of their free will, had lived in perfect 
holiness. In his Commentary on Rom. 5: 12, he says that the word 
“ail” designates only the majority of men, without including the 
righteous few, such as Abel, Isaac and Jacob. In his book on free 
will, he made use of the superstitious veneration which already pre- 
vailed for the Virgin Mary in favor of this assertion, and made it a 
necessary part of piety to look upon her as free from sin.! 

These views serve fully to expose the superficial character of the 
Pelagian thinking. We have in the first place the same atomistic 
tendency, which we have found already sundering Adam from his 
posterity, an act of the will from other acts, and also from the state of 
the will; separating here too, with like abstraction, ability from will 
and being, so as to derive one entirely from God, and the other two 
entirely from man. But moral ability, the power of virtue, holds not 
beside and beyond the will and its acts, but in them; it is not some- 
thing finished and complete, but is to be unfolded and advanced, by 
exercise and application; so that man also is concerned in its produc- 
tion. On the other hand, will and being are not to be excluded from 
ability and the divine cooperation. It comes out here that Pelagius 
is properly a desst, who denies the permanent creating activity of God, 
nay, in the end, his efficient omnipresence itself. He conceives of 
the world and of man as a clock, which, after it has been fixed and 


1 Aug. de natura et gratia contra Pelagium, § 42: quamdicit (Pelag.) sine peccato 
confiteri necesse est pietati. He employs also the argumentum a silentio, inferring 
that the righteous whose sins are not mentioned in the Scripture, were free from 
sin: de illis quorum justitiae memini¢ (Script. Sacra), et pecoatorum sime dubéo 
meminisset si ‘qua eos peccasse sensisset. 
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wound up by God, runs on without his help by the independent force 
of its own machinery. God’s relation to it is that of an inactive spec- 
tator. Sach an abstract separation of God and the world is some- 
thing still mach worse, because more lifeless and godless, than pan- 
theism, which confounds them both together. Declarations like these : 
*< In him we live, move, and have our being,” “ Without his will not a 
sparrow falls to the ground, but even the very haire of your head are 
ali numbered,” “ God works in us both to will and to do,” “ We will 
come anto him and make our abode with him,” “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches; whoso abideth in me and J in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing ;” these and 
euch like glorious and precious declarations of Scripture, we say, 
have, from this deistic position, no meaning whatever, bat must de 
resolved into mere oriental figure and hyperbole. In the controversy 
Itself the difference was not indeed carried back to its deepest ground, 
in this view of the relation between God and the world, the Creator 
and the creature; Jerome, however, had some sense of it, fur he 
charges the Pelagians, in one place, with denying the absolate de- 
pendence of man on God, and brings against them the word of Christ, 
Jobn 5: 17, concerning the uninterrupted working of God. 

It stands equally bad with the Pelagian view of Christian grace. 
This is sunk to a mere outward help, and resolves itself at last into 
doctrine and example. It is thus in fact nothing more than “the fin- 
ger board on the way of life.” That Christianity includes doctrine, 
and that Christ is our example, admits of no doubt. But however 
mach we may make of such doctrine and example, they by no means 
exhaust the import of our religion. Else would Christ not be specifi- 
cally different from Moses, Socrates, or any other virtuous sage, and 
80 could not be our Redeemer. The main fact is rather, that in the 
character of God-man, as prophet, priest and king, he is the author of 
@ new creation, and has imparted to humanity a higher life; that he 
not only operates upon believers from without, but lives and moves in 
them as the principle of their spiritual existence. Of this, Pelagius 
had no apprehension. What signifies the proclamation of a new doo- 
trine, or the exhibition of a lofty example, if to men pining under the 
dominion of sin there be not granted at the same time power to follow 
them? Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, Seneca, Confucius, with all 
their practical wisdom and moral rules, could not still convert the 
world. Augustine may well say: “ Would that Pelagius might ao- 
knowledge that grace, which not only promises as the riches of future 
glory, but produces faith and hope in regard to the same; a grace that 
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does not merely exhort, but inwardly inclines also, to all good; that 
does not simply reveal wisdom, but infuses also love to it.”! 

When, finally, Pelagius teaches, that grace must be merited, and 
that it is imparted to us, accordingly, after the measure of our natural 
virtue, he overthrows thus its proper nature altogether. Grace and 
merit mutually exclude each other. ‘To him that worketh,” says 
Paul, “is the reward not reckoned of grace but of debt; but to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness,” (Rom. 5: 4,5). By grace are 
ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God; not of works, lest any man should boast,” (Eph. 2: 8, 9). 

We see here the comprehensive importance of the controversy. 
Pelagianism robs Christianity of its specific dignity, the gospel of its 
all renovating life, Christ of hia divine nature; and leads thus by ne- 
ceassary consequence to the system of naturalism and rationalism, by 
which the very foundations of our most holy faith are undermined. 
Since, however, it has no right conception of sin, this is the only re- 
salt that could be expected. If human nature be not corrupt, and 
free will prepared for every good work, we need no Redeemer, to be- 
gin all anew, but simply a reformer to improve what is at hand, and 
salvation becomes properly the work of man. 

If Augustine had done nothing more than to overcome, negatively 
and positively, this fundamental heresy, he would be entitled for this 
alone to the everlasting gratitude of the universal church. 

The doctrine of Augustine. He comes in a two-fold way to his pe- 
culiar view of redeeming grace. ' In the first place, by rising upwards, 
according to the law of antithesis, from the view he takes of the utter 
incapacity of the unregenerate man for good. The greater the corrup- 
tion, the more mighty must be the principle that brings relief. ‘The doc- 
trine of grace is thus simply the positive counterpart of the doctrine of 
sin. Secondly, he reaches the same result, by descending from his con- 
ception of the all-efficient, all-pervading, presence of God, in natural and 
still more in spiritual life. Whilst with Pelagius God and the world, 
after the work of creation, are deistically sundered from one another, 
and man placed on an independent footing, Augustine, before this con- 
troversy even, by reason of his speculative spirit and the earnestness 
of his own experience, was deeply penetrated with a sense of the ab- 
solute dependence of the creature upon the Creator, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. Still, this sense of the immanence of 
God in the world has with him no pantheistic form, leading him to 


1 De gratia Christi. c. 10. 
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deny God’s transcendence and independence of the world. He holds 
the right medium between deism and pantheism, under the guidance 
of the holy Scriptures and the spirit of the church. In the very be- 
ginning of his Confessions, he says beautifully: “ How shall I call up- 
on my God, my God and my Lord? I must call him into myself, 
when I call upon him; and what place is there in me into which my 
God may enter, the God who has created heaven and earth? O Lord 
my God, is there then anything in me that may contain thee? But 
do heaven and earth, which thou hast made and in which thou hast 
made me, contain thee? Or inasmuch as whatever is would not be 
without thee, does it follow that thou art contained in all? Since 
then I also am, why do I pray that thou shouldst come into me, who 
would not myself be, if thou wert not in me. I am not still in hades, 
and yet even there thou art. For if I should make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there! I would not be therefore, my God, I would 
not be at all, unless thou wert in me. Yea, rather I would not be, if 
I were not in thee, of whom are all things, by whom are all things, in 
whom are all things. So is it, O Lord, even so!” In short, man is 
nothing without God, and all in and by God. This fundamental 
feeling could not fail to urge our church father into all the doctrines 
which he has so profoundly asserted and unfolded in opposition to 
Pelagianism. 

Grace is above all, according to Augustine, the power of a divine 
creation in Christ, renovating man from within. Its operation holds 
first, negatively, in the remission of sin, by which the way is thrown 
open for communion with God; and then, positively, also in the com- 
munication of a new principle of life. As we have inherited from the 
first Adam our sinful and mortal life, so the seeond Adam also implants 
in us, by the Holy Ghost, the germ of a sinless and immortal life, 
from God and in God. Positive grace works then not simply, as ac- 
cording to the view of Pelagius, from without, by instruction and ex- 
hortation, upon our understanding ; but descends into the centre of 
our personality, and imparts to the will, at the same time, power to 
obey the truth which is taught, and to follow the pattern exhibited by 
Christ.1 Augustine styles it, hence, an tnsptratio bonae voluntatis at- 
que operts ;2 also, insptratio dilectionis.3 The unwilling it meets to 
make him willing; the willing it follows after, that he may not will in 


ne cn a SAS. Se’ — err. 





' Non lege atque doctrina insonante forinsecas, sed interna et occulta, mirabili 
ac ineffabili potestate operari Deum in cordibus hominum, non solum veras reve- 
lationes, sed bonas etiam v>luntates, (de grat. Christ. c. 24). 

2 De corr. et grat. 3. 3 C. duas epp. Pelag. 1V. 11. 
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vain.! In short, grace is the marrow and blood of the new man; from 
it proceeds all that is truly good and divine ; and without it we can 
do nothing that is acceptable to God. 

From this fundamental idea of grace, the particular characteristics 
ascribed to it by Augustine, in opposition to Pelagius, follow as natu- 
ral consequences. 

It is, in the first place, absolutely necessary to Christian virtue ; 
not something by which it is facilitated merely, but the conditio sine 
gua non of its existence. It is necessary “for every good disposition, 
for every good thought, for every good word of man, at every moment.” 
Without it, the Christian life can neither begin, nor continue, nor be- 
come complete. 

It is, again, undeserved. Grace would be no grace (gratia), if it 
were not gratuitous, gratis data. As man can do nothing good with- 
out grace, he is, of course, also not in a state to merit grace, which it- 
self would be something good. “What merit could we have at the 
time, when we did not yet love God? ‘That we might obtain the 
love with which we should love, we have been ourselves loved when 
this love was still not ours. We could never have been able to love 
God, had we not received such love from him who first loved us, and 
because he loved us first. But what could we do that is good, with- 
out such love? Or how should we not do good, with such love?” 
‘‘ The Holy Ghost operates where he will, and does not follow merit, 
but first causes it to exist.” Grace accordingly is imparted to man, 
not “because he is already a believer, but tn order that he may be- 
come a believer; not because he bas merited it by good works, bat 
that he may thereby be qualified for good works. Pelagius reverses 
the natural order, by putting the cause for the effect and the effect for 
the cause. ‘The ground of our salvation can rest only in God him- 
self, if he is to remain fully absolute. Augustine appeals to examples 
of pardoned sinners, “‘ where not only no good deserts, but evil only, 
had gone before.” So to the case of the apostle Paul: “ Alienated 
from the faith which he sought to destroy, and violently influenced 
against it, he was suddenly, by the superiority of grace, converted to 
faith, and in such way that he was not only transformed from an 
enemy into a friend, but from a persecutor also into a bearer of per- 
secution for the sake of that faith which he had himself once perse- 
cuted. For to him it was granted by Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake.” He appeals further to the case 
of children, who without volition, and so without previous merit of the 


—— 





' Nolentem praevenit ut velit, volentem subsequitur, ne frastra velit, (nchir. 
c. 32). 
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will, are incorporated by holy baptism into the kingdom of grace. 
His own experience, finally, was to himself, at least, an incontrover- 
tible argument, for the free and boundless mercy of God. When in 
other places he speaks, notwithstanding, of desert, he refers to good 
works which the Holy Ghost works in men, and which God rewards 
out of grace, so that eternal life is grace for grace. “Since all our 
deserts of a good kind are God’s gifts, God crowns thy deserts not as 
thy deserts, but as his own gifts of grace.” 

Grace, still farther, is irresistible, as proceeding from the almighty 
will of God.! This consequence unfolded itself with Augustine in 
the course of the controversy; it is so closely connected, however, 
with the doctrine of predestination, that it cannot be judged of thor- 
oughly except in this connection. 

Its operation, again, is progressive or by degrees. Grace over- 
throws all the consequences of the fall; but in regular order, corres- 
ponding with the gradual evolution of the believer's life. It is a tu- 
toress, who accommodates herself wisely and lovingly to the existing 
wants of her pupil. Augustine gives to these different stages of grace, 
appropriate particular names. First, it overcomes the rebellious will, 
and produces a lively longing after redemption. This is gratia prae- 
weniens or praeparans. Secondly, it creates faith and free will towards 
good, as gratia operans. Thirdly, as gratia codperans, it wrestles, 
along with the liberated will, against the remaining power of evil, and 
brings forth good works as the fruit of faith. Finally, it enables the 
believer to continue in good on to the end. This is the donum per- 
severantiae, the only sure criterion of the elect.2. ‘“ We call ourselves 
elect or children of God, as we so style all whom we see leading, as 
regenerate persons, an evidently pious life. But only then are we in 
truth what we are called, when we persevere in that on whose account 
we have our name.” So long, then, as any one continues to live, no 
sure judgment can have place with regard to him in this respect. 
Perseverance even unto death, that is, on to the point where the dan- 
ger of falling away ceases, is grace in the most emphatic sense; 
“since it is more difficult to possess this gift than any other, although 
for him, to whom nothing is hard, it is as easy to impart this as that.” 

As regards, finally, the relation of grace to freedom, they by no 
means exclude each other, though they seem to do so. For we have 


' Divina gratia indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter agitur (voluntas humana). 
De corr. et grat. 12. 
* Putting the three last stages together he says: Codpcrando perficit, quod ope- 


yando incipit. Ipse ut velimus operatur incipiens, qui volentibus cooperatur perfi- 
ciens (De grat. et lub. arbit. § 33). 
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already seen, that Augustine tekes the idea of freedem commonly in 
ite highest form, as will for the good. This is here still defective, be- 
ing obstructed by the action of remaining sin. But in the state of 
glory all possibility of evil will be at an end, and moral freedom will 
thus become complete, and like the freedom of God.! Since now 
man, according to Augustine, is in consequence of the fall incapable 
of good, freedom in this higher sense is itself a gift of grace, and its 
development runs parallel with the revelation of grace in the process 
of sanctification. We may say thus, that in his system freedom is the 
subjective correlate of objective grace. He appeals for illustration to 
the relation of the eye to light. ‘‘ As the eye of the body, even when 
most sound, can see nothing without the light of day, so man also can- 
not live aright without grace from above. ... The eye ia sufficient for 
itself not to see, that is, for darkness; but to see with its light, it re- 
quires the help of the clear light from without.” “Both, believing 
and willing, are the work of God, inasmuch as God disposes man to 
them; but both are also the work of man, since neither the one nor 
the other can take place without our cooperation.” This, by the way, 
is not in full agreement with what he says of the irresistible character 
of grace. The union of freedom and grace, Augustine finds in love, 
which is at once objective and subjective, passive and active, being 
apprehended and apprehending at the same time. 

In the way of brief retrospect, we may reduce Augustine’s doctrine, 
as now unfolded, to the three following points of view: 1. The primi- 
tive state—immediate union of man with God, childlike innocence, 
pure germ and presupposition of all that should follow, possibility of a 
sinless and also of a sinful development. 2. The state of sin—rup- 
ture with God, condition of bondage, dominion of death, with a long- 
ing, however, after redemption. 3. Redemption or grace—higher 
union with God, virtue conscious of itself through conflict, liberty of 
the children of God, attended here still indeed with the remains of sin 
and death, but absolutely complete in the next world without the pos- 
sibility of relapse. 

So far those reformed churches in which the authority of Calvin 
reigns, can follow’in all material points the doctrine of Augustine. 
But it belongs to his peculiar character besides, though not properly 
as any part of the Pelagian controversy, that all these evangelical 
views of sin and grace are closely joined in him with a strong church 


' De corr. et grat. 33: Prima ergo libertas voluntatis erat posse non peccare, 
novissima erit multo major, non posse peccare. On the distinctions in Augustine’s 
conception of liberty, see J. /titter, Geschichte der Philosophie, Th. VI. S. 348 €. 
and J. Muller, Der Lehre von der Sunde, Bd. LI. 8. 36 ff. 
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feeling; and here we meet the catholic element of his system. Though 
grace, accordingly, be wholly supernatural in its origin and nature, it 
still does not work magically or abruptly, but through the medium of 
the actually existing Catholic church and its institutions. Out of the 
church there is absolutely no salvation, but in it are deposited all sav- 
ing powers, in the form, as it were, of real flesh and blood. In par- 
ticular he ascribes to baptism, taken of course in the closest connec- 
tion with the word and the Holy Ghost, an importance and force, that 
come into conflict in some measure with his own doctrine of election, 
and have been only partially admitted in the Protestant church. It 
is for him, emphatically, the sacrament of grace and regeneration, by 
which the guilt of sin is taken away, and the life of Christ implanted 
in the soul.! He makes salvation absolutely to depend upon it, al- 
though he cannot avoid allowing an exception in favor of the thief on 
the cross, and of such martyrs as without their own fault were pre- 
vented by death from being baptized. In these cases, the baptism of 
blood supplied the place of the usual rite. From the doctrine of the 
absolute necessity of baptism sprang as a natural consequence, the 
tenet affirming the damnation of all unbaptized children, as actually 
pronounced by the council of Carthage in the year 418; it is remark- 
able, however, that this passage appears only in a part of the manu-' 
scripts. 

As in the whole system and personal character of Augustine then, 
so particularly also in the doctrines now reviewed, two distinct ten- 
dencies evidently prevail, a catholic and a protestant. The Roman 
Catholic church, on which he has exerted an incalculable influence, 
held fast the churchly and sacramental element, and carried it out so 
one-stdedly, that not only the doctrine of predestination, which never 
came to any general symbolical acknowledgment in her communion, 
but gradually also the doctrine of the exclusiveness of grace in the 
work of conversion and sanctification was abandoned; so that, if not 
in theory yet at least in practice, Pelagianism was again admitted into 
the Roman communion, as though the temporary favor shown towards 
it by pope Zosimus had carried in it a deep prophetical meaning. 
Along with the Tridentine and Jesuitic tendency in the Roman church, 
however, there has been and is still to some extent a Jansenist party, 
adhering with simple attachment to the Augustinian doctrines, though 


' Ep. 98. 2: Aqua exhibens forinsecus sacramentum gratiae, et spiritas operans 
intrinsecus beneficinm gratiac, solvens vinculum culpae, reconcilians bonum natu- 
rae, regenerant hominem in uno Christo, ex uno Adam generatum. De pecc. mer 
L 39—ablati per sacramentum—ac sic incorporati Christi corpori quod est eccle- 
siae, reconciliantur Deo, ut in illo vivi, ut salvi, ut redempti, ut illuminati fiunt. 

Vox. V. No. 18. 21 
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Withowt a will to carry them out on either side in the way of farther 
development. 

The Orthodox Protestant churches took up once more Augustine’s 
Opposition to Pelagianism, that is, the evangelica! element of his. sya- 
tem, in its whole force, and turned it against the abuses of the papacy 
as they prevailed at the time. They incorporated his doctrines on 
the primitive state, original sin and hereditary guilt, in all essential 
points, into their symbols. As regards the doctrine of grace, how- 
ever, we find a difference, not so much in the way of deviation aa of 
farther development. Augustine’s representation labors under a dou- 
ble defect. In the first place, the doctrine ie held predominantly un- 
der an objective form; it does not unfold sufficiently the process of sal- 
vation, especially the nature of faith and justification. The last is not 
with him a declarative act, as with the reformers, but ia confounded. 
with the idea of making righteous, or sanctification. On this side, the 
Lutheran church has partly modified and partly carried forward his 
doctrine, in the evangelical protestant spirit, even to the point indeed 
of an abstract disjunction of justification from sanctification; at the 
same time, however, in the Form of Concord, excluding his doctrine of 
predestination. In this last respect she approximates towards the 
church of Rome, as attempting a middle course between Augusténian-. 
ism and Pelagianism ; witness the Synergism of Melanchthon, which 
was indeed condemned by the same Form of Concord, but has found, 
notwithstanding, many defenders among the Lutheran theologians. 
Luther, who is known to have been a decided predeastinarian, stands 
in this respect, in a similar relation to his church with that of Angus- 
tine to the church of Rome. The Lutheran charch stands nearer. 
than the reformed to the Roman in this also, that she has retained tha 
Augustinian doctrine of baptism, and so substantially. the sacramental, 
element of his system, The same is true of the Engliah Kpisoopal: 
church, at least as. represented in her Book of Common Prayer. The. 
ather defect of Augustine’s system lies in his doctrine of predestination ; 
ipasmuch ag.it stops.in the infralapsarian view, half-way, while yet the 
premises on which it is made to rest lead by necessary congequence to 
supralapsarianism. This point, the reformed, church of the Calvin- 
istic confession has taken hold of with special. emphasia, at.the exe. 
pense, however, of the churchly sacramental element, pushing. it omg. 
with bold consequence to the most rigorous extreme; while the Ger- 
man Reformed and English Episcopal churches, which are not:so fally 
under the doctrinal influence of Calvin as the. Erench, Low Dutch 
and Scotch, feeling deeply the difficulty of the problem, have wisely 
left it open to individual freedom, as a, question for solution hereafter, 
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when the ripening spirit of the ehurch may yet succeed in explaining 
the relation of the divine and human activity, more satisfactorily than 
lias yet been done by most symbols, by whose prematare determina- 
tions one or the other side is always made to suffer. 

It is precisely this remarkable union of two apparently conflicting 
tendencies which forms the ground of the peculiar greatness of Augus- 
tine, and of that widely extended influence he still continues to exer- 
ease over the whole Christian world. Both tendencies, the churchly, 
sacramental, objective, or in one word catholic, and the evangelical, 
spiritualistic, subjective, in one word protestant, have in themselves 
deep trath and immense living force, as is shown conclusively by all 
charch history. But both have also their peculiar dangers. The 
first, one-sidedly carried out, conducts to Romaniem, with all its er- 
rors; the second, developed in opposition to the church, runs over 
easily, through the medium of abstract supernaturalism, into absolute 
rationalism ; and these two extremes then, as usual, again meet each 
other. The church without Christianity is a body without a soul ; 
Christianity without the church is a soul without the body. The con- 
ception of man, however, includes one as well as the other, contents 
and form together; the two sides can stand also, only so far as each, 
though it may be unwillingly, has part in the other. The truth holds 
in the organic and indissoluble union of both; and now to accomplish 
this, and so, in the spirit of Augustine, to transcend his own still de- 
fective system, yea, to surmount the whole anttpodal development thus 
far of Catholicism and Protestantism, by the exclusion of their respec- 
tive errors and a living, inward reconciliation of their truth—this, we 
gay, appears to be the grand task and mission for the church of the 
present and the future. 


ARTICLE II. 


TOUR FROM BEIRUT TO ALEPPO IN 1845. 
By Rev. W. M. Thomson, Missionary at Beirit. [Concluded from No. 17, p. 23.] 


Oct. 25th. About 2 o’clock last night we were waked up by some 
horsemen sent by the governor of Safeté to demand who we were, and 
what was our business. They at first talked loud and impudently,— 
wondered how we dared to enter their country without permission, etc. 
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After holding a private conference with our horseman from Abood 
Beg, they came and apologized for their insolence—said they were 
not sent to look after us, but, as howaltes upon the Sheikh. They 
however left us before morning, and were no doubt sent by the governor 
as spies upon our proceedings. The people throughout these regions 
are remarkably suspicious, and will never give an answer to the sim- 
plest question if they can avoid it. Perhaps the utter secrecy of their 
religion develops into universal reserve. I suspect however that it is 
more a result of general insecurity and universal oppression, under 
which they have groaned for ages. If these poor wretches see us take 
notes, they make off as fast as possible. When we arrive at a village 
we are assured, with an infinite profusion of oaths, that the people 
have nothing either to eat or to sell—have neither bread, eggs, chick- 
ens, barley, straw, nor anything else. But by little and little, confi- 
dence ia established, and diplomatic relations settled on an amicable 
basis—eggs and all other eatables for man and beast are discovered 
and brought out with surprising effroutery, and being actually paid for, 
the owners appear to be as much puzzled as delighted. This state of 
things speaks of enormous oppression and robbery on the part of the 
rulers, and the testimony is corroborated by a thousand other wit- 
nesses. 

It was well we did not attempt to reach Safeta last night. By day- 
light, with the castle in full view, we could not find the way without 
a guide. We have again come upon trap, and the traveller from the 
south finds himself involved in a labyrinth of impracticable gorges, 
and passes that are impassable. As on the south of N. Kebeer, the 
rents and seams made in the strata by the obtrusion of trap dykes 
appear in general to run east and west, and bence it is difficult to get 
across the country from south to north. 

Safeté is a considerable village—better built than usual, and has 
101 taxable Greeks and 58 Moslems. The district is large and popu- 
lous. ‘There are 382 villages containing 310 taxable Moslems, 5820 
Ansairiyeh, 815 Greeks, 81 Maronites; which multiplied by 5 gives 
85,075 as the entire population. ‘The Burj, which we have had in 
view for two days, occupies the top of a conical trap hill which it en- 
tirely covers. The sides of this hill are built up by heavy masonry 
of Roman work to the height of about forty feet. This was done to 
enlarge the top and give symmetry to the castle, which assumes the 
shape of an oblong octagon, 172 paces from east to west and 140 from 
north to south at their greatest diameters. The circumference of the 
whole is 564 paces. The outer wall inclines inward at an angle of 
about 75° until near the top, whence it is carried up perpendicularly, 
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and was originally finished with projecting parapets. It was protect- 
ed by a walled ditch thirty-five feet wide. Between the great wall 
and the trap rock, which receded in the inside, vaults were construct- 
ed extending nearly, if not quite round the castle. The upper sur- 
face was levelled off, making a splendid terrace. Upon this terrace, 
and nearest the east end, stands the Burj or tower. It is 101 feet 10 
inches long from east to west, and 59 feet 8 inches wide, and its pres- 
ent height is 824 feet. This lofty building is constructed of large 
smooth cut stone. The stones of the uppermost course on the battle- 
ments, are ten feet long by two square, and some in the lower part of the 
Burj are much larger. The walls at the base are twelve feet thick, 
solid, and at the top eight feet six inches. The Burj is divided into 
two stories. The lower one is a church bearing the name of Mar 
Mekhial. The lofty vault is supported by two massy square, or clus- 
tered columns, with half pillars in the angles. The entire east end is 
one grand circular nave, simple, bold and quite impressive. The on- 
ly entrance to the Burj is the low door of this church, at the west 
end, and it is lighted by tall lancet windows. The ascent to the sec- 
ond story is by an admirably vaulted stairway tn the southern wall. 
This is also one large room, whose vault is supported by three clus- 
tered columns with half columns in the angles, as below. The work 
here however is more elaborate, and is adorned with pedestals and 
cornice. This was evidently designed as a place of refuge and de- 
fence, in times of danger; a church militant fitted not merely for spir- 
itual contests, but also to sustain the rude encounters of a grosser 
warfare. 

Near the door of the church is a cistern hewn in the solid rock six- 
ty feet long, thirty wide, and thirty deep. A flight of steps conducts 
to the bottom. It is now dry and the reverberation of the slightest 
noise is long in subsiding, and a pistol fired off is rather a dangerous 
experiment upon the strength of one’s tympanum. 

The part of these remains most interesting to the antiquary, is on 
the east end of the octagon, but outside of it. Here are very heavy 
foundations and some high walls of the pure old Jewish and Pheni- 
eian bevel, identical in size and style with the foundations of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. A portion of these works has the name Kasr Bint 
el-Melek. These foundations appear never to have been disturbed 
from their first position in a remote antiquity. There are several re- 
markable windows now walled up. They are narrow, tall, and the 
atch running to a point as though the value and power of the keystone 
had not been understood. Above these foundations a more modern 
building onee stood, the remnatts of whose elegantly turned arches 
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are seen from the east side of the ruins. If I ventured to speculate 
on such subjects I would suggest, that at the Kusr we have a speci- 
men of ancient Phenician work, built probably by the Arvadites, whose 
island and city are directly below it. This castle commands the pase 
and road from Arvad and Tortosa over the mountain to Hamah. The 
great octagon is a splendid example of Roman work. Their object in 
keeping up and strengthening the fortifications of this pass is sufficient- 
ly obvious. The Burj, half charch, half castle, was probably erected 
(out of Roman wrought stone found on the premises) about the troub- 
lous times which succeeded the early Moslem invasions; that is, 
about the middle of the seventh century. It is barely possible that it 
may have been erected by the crusaders who possessed Tortosa, as a 
frontier church and castle. The Arabic works found on and about 
the castle do not merit any particular notice. 

The rock used in building the Burj is white limestone, semi-crys- 
talline and highly fossiliferous—pectens, cones, venuses and other ex- 
isting shells abound in it. The view from the top is vast, varied, and 
magnificent over plains and hills, over mountains and valleys east, 
west, north, south; and far across the dark blue sea to Cyprus. We 
took many bearings, but only a few of them appear to be of impor- 
tance. Tripoli Point, 39. Ras es-Shukah, 42. Highest point of 
Lebanon, 3. Kulaet Husn, 120. To Kulaet Husn is 5 hours, to 
Tortoga 6, Arca 7, Tripoli 124. Burj Husn Solyman is out of sight 
to the north-east about six hours. The people urged us to visit this 
castle. Many of the stones are thirty feet long by ten wide, and 
there are long Greek inscriptions. Whether these reports are all 
true or not the castle is well worth visiting, but our time was too lim- 
ited. 

Scattered over the hills around Safeta are a great number of castles 
and towers, most of them ancient and in ruins; and nearly every con- 
spicuous point is covered by a white tomb of an Ansuairiyeh saint. 
These are all places of pilgrimage and prayer. So far from having 
no places for devotion, these poor people have more than any other 
sect in the country. . 

We reached Tortosa in 5 hours 15 minutes’ rapid riding. The 
road is a continued descent along the bed of the N. Gumkeh, which 
rises to the north-east of Safeta and falls into the sea a mile to the 
south of Tortosa near a large artificial mound. There are but few 
villages on this road, owing to scarcity of water in the dry season. 
Ain el-Kesm is an hour and ten minutes from Safeté. Ain es-Sifsa- 
feh 24 hours. The ruins of Rebaneah are 24 from Safeté. There 
appears to have been a temple with columns at this place ; its history 
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is unknown. The hills in this neighborhood are beautifally rounded 
off as if by art, and well wooded. The rock ia limestone with occa- 
sional localities of pudding-stone and argilaceous schist. In the valley 
of the Gumkeh there is an immense quantity of chert, quartz, chalce- 
dony, and jasper geodes and pebbles, some of them very pretty, but 
I had no time to gather, and no means to carry them. 


Tortosa or Tartoos. 


Oct, 26. This is generally supposed to be the Arethusa or Ortho- 
sia of Strabo and the Itineraries.1 Strabo however appears to place 
it south of the river Eleutherus, but I heard of no ruins near that 
river bearing this or any kindred name. There is some confusion in 
the order in which the cities on this part of the coast are mentioned 
by ancient aathors, as we shall see hereafter. 

Though once a large city, Tortosa is now a mean village of 241 
taxable Moslems and 44 Greeks. The district of Tortosa or Tartoos, 
as it is called by the Arabs, is small, coptaining only four villages 
with a population of 489 Moslems and 116 Christians, making an ag- 
gregate of 2775. The inhabitants of Tortosa live mostly within the 
castle or strong hold of the city, which was defended by a double wall 
with salient towers, and was further protected by a double ditch cut 
in the rock. The width of the ditch between the two walls was 68 
feet; outside the outer wall it is 40 wide and 12 deep. Both the 
walls were built of heavy beveled stones which still rest on their origi- 
nal foundations of solid rock. ‘The outer wall is at one place more 
than sixty feet high at the present time, and was higher—the moet im- 
posing specimen of Phenician fortification in Syria. The side towards 
the sea had but one wall, still in good preservation. The base has 
been strengthened, probably by the Romans, by a heavy wall of 
smooth cut stones, built against it at an angle of about 60°. In other 
parts this more modern work has been built znéo the ancient, so that 
the latter appears to rest upon the former, which would confuse the 
chronology of the place. A careful examination detects the mistake. 
I regard the ruins of Tortosa with peculiar interest, as they appear to 
me to decide the question as to which style of architecture is most an- 
cient. The Greek or Roman, and the more modern works are here 
manifestly built upon the heavy beveled walls, which are believed to 


' So Maundrell and others, but incorrectly. The ancient name of the city was 
Antaradus. This Arabic geographers write Antartis and Aniarsis ; whence the 
common Arabic name Zartis, in Italian Tortosa. The ancient Orthosia was twelve 
Roman miles from Tripoli, probably at the Nabr Barid.—Eps. 
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be Phenician. The Jews built in the same style, as is clearly seen 
at Jerusalem, and a few other places in Palestine. 

The form of the city was a rectangular, and nearly equilateral par- 
allelogram. The eastern wall was built somewhat irregularly and 
appears never to have been completed according to the original de- 
sign. These walls were constructed of very large, smooth cut stones 
after the Roman model, on the north and east sides, but the south 
wall was less substantial. Probably it is more modern, built about 
the same time as the cathedral, possibly to enlarge the bounds of the 
city in order to include the cathedral. Outside the whole ran a wide 
and well walled ditch. The circuit of the wall is 1400 paces. 

The main entrance to the castle is at the north-west angle, close to 
the sea, which rendered any assault upon it very difficult. It still 
strikes the beholder with surprise, and inspires respect by its grea’ 
solidity and obvious antiquity. In Maundrell’s time the gate was 
reached by a draw-bridge over the outer ditch ; now the approach is by 
a substantial stone arch. The gate opens into a large room, whose 
vault is supported by handsome clustered arches. The centre stone 
over the door has a somewhat defaced symbolical sign like the ace of 
clubs deeply cut in the rock, and there are many single words and 
parts of sentences dimly carved on the walls, but there are no inscrip- 
tions of any significancy. Crossing the inner fosse you enter through 
the second wall, into the open court of the castle, passing on the left 
hand the large hall mentioned by Maundrell, 155 feet long and 56 
wide. The walls of it are seven feet thick, and the vault or roof was 
supported by five granite columns, upon which rested as many clus- 
tered arches springing out of the walls on either side. The decora- 
tions were of a mixed order, and indifferent taste. ‘The base of the 
arches appears to have had the human head wrought apon them. The 
front of this great hall had originally six large windows. The one in 
the centre was adorned with Corinthian columns, and had the figure of 
a lamb carved above it. I cannot think it was everachurch. There 
was too much light; the ornaments are not ecclesiastical ; there is no 
nave, although the east end remains entire. There is a neat charch 
a short distance east of it, plainly of the same age and style. The 
tradition of the place is, that this great hall was built by king Dokea- 
nos for an audience chamber, and for public offices. Who is Dokea- 
nos? The governor tells me that there were two kings called Dokea- 
nos. One was a Jew, called also Hakim ; this was “a long time ago.” 
The more modern was a Christian, who built the cathedral, this great 
hall, and the church mentioned above. Do you now know who Dok- 
eanos is, this king of yore? now that his legal successor, this con- 
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descending Moslem governor, Mubammed el-Beg, has told you? I 
do not. Alas for human greatness! This same hall has witnessed 
strange doings in its day. The last paragraph in its history relates 
to the bombardment by the English in 1840, to dislodge a company 
of Ibrahim Pasha’s troops. Many balls struck it, and one large one 
lies imbedded in the wall over the west window. Several Arab huts, 
miserable and mean, have lately been built in the east end of it, and 
the spacious vaults below are used for stables. 

We spent this afternoon in examining the vast quarries, five or six 
miles to the south of Tortosa. Their prodigious extent astonishes and 
perplexes the carious visitor. We rode for hours amongst them. 
Pococke makes rather too grand an affair of his idol temple cut out of 
the solid rock. It is but one of the hundred quarries to be seen here- 
abouts, having the sides cut down a little more regularly than the rest. 
The block of solid rock left in the centre, and subsequently converted 
into the throne of an idol, is found in many others. But the canopy 
placed upon this base, beneath which the god reposed, is not found 
elsewhere. The base of this throne is 17 feet by 16 feet 74 inches 
high. Above this, on the east, south and west sides, two courses of 
thick stone are laid, leaving the north side open. The whole is cov- 
ered with one huge stone, 14 feet 4 inches by 12 feet 8 inches, and 7 
feet thick, concave below, like a canopy; and under it no doubt sat 
the idol, facing the north. The court is about 150 feet square, and 
open on the north. The sepulchral monuments so well described by 
Maundrell, still rear their gigantic figures in this dreary desert. One 
is thirty-three feet high, pedestal fifteen feet square, and ten high, then 
a shaft or column, surmounted by a pyramid. The other is thirty 
feet high, the pedestal sixteen feet square, and the corners supported 
by four huge misshapen lions, more defaced than when Maundrell saw 
them. The sepulchres underneath so exactly resemble those at Lo- 
dakia, and other places hereafter to be described, that I shall pass 
them without remark at present. 

About a mile south of these sepulchres, is a square monument alto- 
gether unique, and well worth examination. The base is 82 feet by 
814, and rises about four feet above the ground. Above the base it 
is 28 feet 2 inches, by 27 feet 6 inchea, having two courses of stone, 
each stone 14 feet 9 inches long, by 8 feet 5 inches high. Over these 
are two other courses of smaller stones, and the whole finished by a 
very graceful cornice. The entire monument forms a nearly perfect 
enbe, height, width and length equal. It is divided into two stories, 
and the roof and floor are composed of two great slabs of stone placed 
side by side. To each room there is a small window on the north side. 
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Standing altogether alone in thie desert, amidst sand-heaps and myrtle 
jangle, it is a very solemn and impressive object. 

After all, the quarries themselves form the greatest curiosity. 
What became of this prodigious amount of stone? No satisfactory 
@aswer can be gathered from the ruins of Tortosa and Ruad. Stone 
sufficient to build ten such cities has been quarried from this locality. 
As the Arvadites were great mariners, and this rock is a soft sand- 
stone conglomerate easily wrought, and near the sea, perhaps it form- 
ed a great article of export. The fact that this kind of stone is met 
with ia nearly all the cities along the coast, may favor such a supposi- 
tion. This neighborhood is called by the Arabs Amreed or Maabed 
Amreet, ‘the fane of Amreet.’ This name the Greeks probably 
changed into Marathus, and the old vaults, foundations, sarcophagi, 
ete. near the ’Ain el-Hiyeh (Serpent’s Fountain), may mark the pre- 
cise locality of ancient Marathus. From remotest times the Arvad- 
ites must have fortified their landing and watering places on the main 
land; which are still at ’Ain el-Hiyeh (Amreet or Marathus), and 
Nahr Gumkeh at Tortosa. To this day whoever holds these places 
can compel the Arvadites to submit, or abandon their city for want of 
water ; as there is no fountain on the island. 

An excellent drawing of the cathedral, or great church of Tortoas, 
may be seen in “ Fisher’s Views,” and it is abundantly described by 
many modern travellers. It is the best specimen of its kind in Syria. 
Very solemn in its loneliness, very filthy and very full of fleas. 
copied an Arabic inscription from a stone above the pulpit, from 
which it appears that one Muhammed es-Sultan purified this church 
and made it a mosque, in the year of the Hejira 655, about 600 years 
ago. This must have been after the expulsion of the Crusaders, for 
the Moslems conquered Tortosa about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury of our chronology. ‘There was formerly another Arabic inscrip- 
tion legible, commemorating a second purification in the year 782 by 
Fuary el-Halaby. Who this Aleppo gentleman may have been, tra- 
dition says not, and this only record of his only historic act will soon 
crumble to dust. I suppose this superb edifice is a relict of the pros- 
perous days of the church, under the emperors of Constantinople. 

Tortosa was taken by Godfrey in 1099. It was again ia the hands 
of the Moslems in the twelfth centary, and Saladin rebuilt and forei- 
fied it. In 1367 it was sacked and burnt by the king of Cyprus, as- 
sisted by the knights of St. John, and it has had many other sacks 
and sieges both ancient and modern. I love to linger about its sturdy 
old ruins, gray with age, and rich in legendary lore. Take a speci- 
men. The governor showed me a low door beneath the centre tower 
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of the castle, opening upon. a passage, whieb, he said, led: to. a deep 
dungeon. In this dismal hole the crusaders confined Melek et- Daher, 
bound oa an iron saddle; a very uneasy seat for this king Daher. 
At length one of hig friends, named ShikA, tunneled. his way beneath 
the tower, and up te the dungeon, and released his majesty. from hia 
uncomfortable saddle. What further exploits they did,.do not illase 
trate this locality, and need not be told. Another door commanicated 
with a secret passage which led up the centre of the enormous but- 
ress, to the top of the tower; and similar dark passages, without num, 
her, ran all over and under, like mole tracks in a cornfield; and divers 
strange adventures did happen in them. But of this enough. Here 
is another scene—a live one—eaught in the very acting of it. This 
curious little city. is full: of cattle, I mean during the night. This 
morning,.after the flocks and berds weve driven out,.an alarm ran. 
through the town that the Ansairiyeh had made a deacent. from. the 
hilla and were driving off the cattle—a regular raid or foray this, of 
the “ Border” fashion—a beetle in a bee-hive. Whatabuz! Away 
scampered some 15 harsemen, with 80 or 100 footmen of all arms at. 
their heels, yelling and shouting like mad men. In about.an.hour they: 
came back with two of the thieves, and all the cattle. I went with 
the crowd to the palace, to witness proceedings; and verily two more 
sinister looking sinners than these Ansairiyeh Borderers, I have not 
seen. Perhaps Scott would have discovered romance, or even poetry 
in them, but to my grosser vision they did look like two most shaggy, 
most unpoetic villains. Let them eat plenty of stick—as a bystander 
termed the bastinado—a very undignified, unromantic, and rather in- 
digestible breakfast. 


Ruad or Arvad. 


I was rowed from Tortosa to Ruad in one hour, the distance about 
three miles, south-west. Most modern travellers represent this little 
island as covered with ruins, and nearly deserted. In reality it is 
covered, all except a small space on the east side, with heavy Sara- 
cenic and Turkish castles, within which resides a maritime population 
of about 2000 souls. The shape of this celebrated island is an irregu- 
lar oval, longest from east to west, and is only 1500 paces in circuit. 
On the very margin of the sea there are the remains of double Phe- 
nician walls, of huge beveled stones, which remind one of the outer 
foundations at Baalbek. In one part this wall is still 80 or 40 feet 
high, and was originally 15 or 20 feet thick. This must have been a 
stronger place than Tyre, for its distance from the shore, and depth 
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of channel, rendered it impossible for even an Alexander to destroy 
its insular character. The harbor was on the north-east side, formed 
by carrying out into the sea, two walls of great stones, to move any 
one of which, would puzzle our best modern engineers. The space 
thus protected was divided into two, by a similar wall in the middle. 
The harbor opens towards Tortosa. The whole island is perforated to 
the depth of 80 feet with very ancient cisterns. There are said to be 
$00, and some of them are still used to collect the rain water from the 
houses. 

Ruad, the ancient Arvad, is frequently mentioned in the Bible, and 
also by ancient historians, who represent it as being a very strong 
place. The inhabitants were celebrated navigators in those olden 
times. Its long story, however, of 3000 or 4000 years, is irrecovera- 
bly lost—all that is known might be written on a single page. Sic 
transtt gloria munds / 

That there were real live Phenicians, fall grown men in their day, 
at Arvad, these huge old walls do testify. The Greeks have left 
witnesses of their presence graven on columns of hard black basalt— 
a moet scribbling generation. 


First Column. 
APIZSTQNAZSKAHIIAAOYT 
IEPEAKAIZAROZSZEBAZToY 
QROBOTAONTAQNNAVQA... II 
ZTANTQNAOTNOST--|] 


Second Column. 
OAHMOC 
A€KMONAAIAION 


? 
A€KMOTTION 
€EMNAPXONCTOAO 
ETNOIVEENEKEN 


Third Column. 
wuvuV 
KOpu020 
HITAIO 


Fourth Column. 
HBOYTAHKAIOAHMOS 
APAAIQNAAMINMNAZEOT 


? 

ATOPANOMHZANTAKAAQGE 
KAI@IAOTEI-MQZENTQZOT 
ETEITIMHEKAIEYNOIAZ 


XAPIN 
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Fifth Colwan. 
HBOYTAHIKATIO 

AHMOZ 
ANTIOXONAHMORRY 


? 
TOYTTOYTKATMAPIQI 


NOZKAAQEFPAMMY 
TETZATQA? 
*TQZSoTeCEl 
TEIMHZIXAPIN 


First Square Block of Black Trap Rock. 


; IHBOYALI 
-INIONZEKOYN 
. . -XKONZMNEIPHSOPA 
_OTHEENAPXONNG. 
INANTPIITPO at. i eer 
TIOTAIOVAAE 
APXOVIOTIOTYAAI 
POTLONZ YP 
QIAETEQNOSE 


OA Soc, as Wie SE, Ge 
MAPKON. _]TIMION 
MAPOTTION®ABIA 
MATNONEKATOTAPXHN 


? 
AITEONOCAEKTOINA( 
r 
TONE€ATTU&NQOAITHN 
e 
ETNOIAKAITIMHCXAPIN. 


Trap rock is not found in place on the island, and therefore these 
columns and blocks have been brought from the Ansairiyeh hills on 
the main land. With a farewell X4PIN to AZKAHTIOS and 
M4HMOC, the doctor and demark of old Aradus, we row back to Tor- 
tosa. 

Oct. 29th. We have spent several days about these interesting lo- 
calities and now start for the great castle of Markub. Issuing from 
the gate, the road lies alone the sea-shore. If I had not examined 
them at my leisure I would turn to the right a little, to look at some 
very ancient sepulchres cut in the rock above the road. The Mineh 
Tortosa, or harbor of the city, is a small, shallow basin about a mile 
north of the gate. It is protected from the western waves by a wall car- 
vied along a natural ledge of rocks which extends about ac feet into 
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the sea northward, where the shore makes a sharp detour inland. 
The extreme north point of this ledge is covered with granite colamns, 
remnants of a splendid custom-house I suppose. The entrance into 
the harbor is from the north, under a strong vaulted room, where 
there waa once a gate. None but small vessels ever entered this har- 
bor. The water is about seven feet deep near the vaulted room. 
The anchorage for ships is at Ruad, and only coasting boats take re- 
fuge in this Mineh. 

Half a mile north, is a wady called ’Aiyin, in which are several 
fountains—one named Harin. In the sea a few rods from the shore 
an immense fountain called Ain Ibrahim (Abraham’s fountain) boils 
up from the bottom. In calm weather the boatmen of Ruad still 
draw fresh water from this fountain. Probably this gave rise to the 
ancient story that the Arvadites drew their water from a sub-marine 
fountain between the main land and their island. About a mile fur- 
ther north are extensive ruins called by the Arab peasants Carnoon 
—the site, doubtless, of the Karnos or Caranus of the ancients.! The 
people from Arvad still quarry stone from these ruins, and below it 
on the north is a small harbor which appears to have been fortified 
like that at Tortosa. 

From Tortosa to the castle of Markib is six hours and a half. 
Passed the following places in order: Nabr Husein, one hour and ten 
minutes; Ayn et-Tiny, ten minutes; Kirbet Nasif, below which are 
ruins on the sea-sbore, twenty-five minutes; to Tel Busireh, thirty 
minutes; to Zemreb,? the ruined site of an ancient town, twenty min- 
utes. A large village, on the hill, of the same name, is the capital of 
the district called Zimreen. To Nahr Markea, thirty-five minutes. 
One hour and ten minutes further to Ain el-Frary; about half an 
hour further is Nahr Bos, near which we left the coast and turned up 
the mountain to the castle. 

Benjamin of Tudela says this Markub is Kedemoth in the land of 
Sichem! The castle covers the entire summit of the high trap mount 
upon which it is built—perhaps 1000 feet high—triangular at top— 
sides nearly perpendicular, except on the south where it joins on to.the 
general range of mountains by a narrow and low neck. Here isa 
deep ditch and an immense round tower, some seventy feet high, wall 
sixteen feet thick, of hard black basalt. Here are vaults and maga- 
zines enough to hold half the grain of Syria, and cisterns and stables, 


1 This name and site are here for the first time identified.— Eps. 
* Not the seat of the Zemarites, Gen. 10:18. That was probably the Simyra 


mentioned by Pliny and others near the river Eleatherus; Cellar. Not. Orb. II. 
p. 375.—Eps. 
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ete. to any amount required. Outside the castle, on the “ neck,” is a 
very large cistern to which water was formerly brought from the east- 
erm mountain, and below it are ruined baths. The wall of this castle 
is carried round the brow of the hill, and wherever there was need of 
it, a ditch was dug in the solid trap rock. This is the largest and 
naturally strongest fortification I have seen ; 2000 families might find 
accommodation in it, and a thousand horses stand in its stables. 
When in complete repair, and the draw bridge (on the west side) up, 
I do not see how it could be entered. It was, however, captured by 
the crusaders, and then retaken by the sultan of Egypt in 1282-38. 
It then belonged to the Hospitalers who made a protracted and despe- 
rate defence. The walls, however, were undermined and thrown 
down ; and after dreadful slaughter on both sides the standard of the 
Prophet floated proudly from the great tower. So says Abu el-Fida, 
who assisted at the seige, being a lad of but twelve years. There is 
a fine church in the tower at the south angle of the castle—now a 
mosque. History ecclesiastic reports that the bishops of Balanea, at 
the base of this mount on the north, were obliged to retire to this cas- 
tle during the troublous times of the age mediaeval, and this was pro- 
bably their cathedral. 

The face of the mountain down to the sea presents a most extraor- 
dinary appearance. It is trap rock of a bright iron rust color, and 
drawn and tossed about in a wonderful manner. 

The district of Markub has eighty-seven villages. The governor's 
name is Achmet Aga es-Swaidan of the Beit Adra, an ancient but 
dilapidated family. A branch of this family governs in Zemry or 
Zemreen, a sub-district south of Markub. And another branch gov- 
ern the district of Khowaly, further south and east. It has fifty-six 
villages. This family is Moslem—the people mostly Ansairiyeh. 
East of these is the large district of Kudmis with 177 villages. The 
rulers are Ismailiyeh and reside in the celebrated castle of Kudmis. 
They are of the Hejawieh and Swaidonea families and are called 
Emeers. The next district northward is Sumt Kubleh with seventy- 
one villages, divided into three sub-districts, governed by the Beit 
Mutrad, Beit Athman and Beit Abu Asy. They are Ansairiyeh and 
their title is Mekuddam. The fifth district is Biny Aly, forty-two 
villages. The name of the governing family is Abu Sheleh, residence 
at Ain es-Shukék. They are all Ansairiyeh. Sixth district is Kur- 
daheh with seventy-seven villages—has so many sub-districts, and 
petty rulers, with hard names, that we will not attempt them. Above 
these two last named districts is a long tract of mountain covered with 
ruins, and abounding in fountains but now entirely deserted. This is 
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worth exploring. Seventh district is Mehabebeh with forty-seven 
villages, whose sheikhs of the Beit Ghusn live in el-Leddiyeh 
Kighth district is el-Mezeirah, divided into mountain and plain with 
sheikhs of various names and residences. There are 1138 villages of 
which more than one half belong to the plain. Ninth district is Sua- 
hiyin having forty-seven villages. In this district is the great castle 
Sahiyiin, now deserted. The sheikhs are Moslems of several differ- 
ent families, with the title of Jenad. The inhabitants mostly Ansai- 
riyeh as in all the other districts. Tenth district, Sahil Ladakiyeh 
with fifty-eight villages. Eleventh district is Babliliyeh—44 vil- 

ursed with a host of sheikhs. Twelfth district, Jeble Krad 
—117 villages broken into five sub-districts, each with its family of 
Moslem sheikhs called Agas. Thirteenth district, el-Baiyer—emall, 
and my list of villages imperfect—have only twelve names. It is 
north-east of Ladakiyeh. Fourteenth district is Bujak with 175 vil- 
lages. Their rulers are Moslem Agas of Beit Tubukmé of el-Kshish 
and Beit ’Arbony of Dally Kurrally. This is the extreme north dis- 
trict belonging to the government of Ladakiyeh. Besides these 1128 
villages there are many small farming establishments called chefliks, 
not mentioned, and the list of Baiyer is imperfect. There may be, 
therefore, some 1200 villages under the governor of Ladakia. The 
consul of Ladakia estimates the number of inhabitants as follows : 
Ansairiyeh, 70,000; Moslems, 25,000; Christians, 6,000, mostly 
Greeks; Ismailiyeh, 2,000 or 3,000, residing only at Kudmis. This 
estimate accords well with the results of the government lists of Tri- 
poli, where the number of inhabitants of each village was taken 
by Ibrahim Pasha. The average number of inhabitants to a vil- 
lage, according to these lista, is 104. The entire population in the 
province of Ladakia, including wandering Arabs and Kurds, may 
therefore be set down at 120,000. This province is very extensive, 
and naturally fertile, but the people are poor and ignorant and degra- 
ded, far below the general level of Syrian population. The moun- 
tains and hills are generally trap rock, or marl and limestone, dislo- 
cated and tossed about in a wonderful manner by the obtrusion of trap 
dykes. The plains of Jebilee and Ladakia are mostly argilaceous and 
cretaceous marls. The mountain districts abound in ruined castles, 
some of them ancient, and bearing Jewish names—as Musa, Daood, 
Solyman, Sahiydn (Sion), etc., and the tradition is, that they were 
built by the Jews. These mountains will probably well reward the 
traveller who may have time to explore them. This dxamination 
should be undertaken with some precaution against robbery and worve, 
for those more than half savage mountaineers are not to be trusted. 
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With these general remarks about the region through which we are 
travelling, we shall pursue our journey. 

Oct. 80th. The descent from Markib to the sea at Banias (Bali- 
nas and Balanea of the ancients) took one hour and ten minutes. 
This city was pleasantly situated, facing the sea northward, and hav- 
ing the river of Banias on the south and west. The foundations of a 
handsome church are still visible, and extensive Roman ruins cover | 
the plain, for a considerable distance. Near the sea are many granite 
columns, marking the site of some public edifice—a temple, or a cus- 
tom-bouse, perhaps. To the east, on a low hill, are what appear to 
be the remains of the ancient acropolis, or strong hold. This city has 
an ecclesiastical history, and is also mentioned by the crusaders. It 
is now utterly deserted. There are only two or three large vaulted 
rooms on the shore, used for salt depots, and a mill on the south of 
the city. 

From Banias to N. Jobar, one hour; a broken bridge, and above 
the road some ruins, of Roman brick. To N. Hussein, twenty min- 
ates; another broken bridge, and in the plain to the east, large and 
very old buildings. To N. es-Sin, forty-five minutes. The ruins at 
the mouth of this river, are now called Baldeh—the Greek Paltos. 
There are many granite columns on both sides of the river. Some 
parts of old castles made out of more ancient ruins—stones with Phe- 
nician bevel—granite columns, and Roman cut stones built together. 
The river is never fordable, the banks being marshy and the water 
eight or ten feet deep, with a stiff current. On the north of the bridge 
stands the only building now found at this site, called Tahoon Baldeh 
(Mill of Paltos), designed probably as a guard house to command the 
bridge. A little to the north of this, was the ancient harbor, once ar- 
tificially protected—and a ditch from this to the river eastward made 
the part where the Tahoon stands an island. The plain for a mile or 
two north of the harbor is covered with remains of ancient buildings. 
But the river itself has probably a historic interest greater than the 
city. I suppose it marks the territory of, and derives its name Sin 
from the ancient Sinites, mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 10: 17 and 
1 Chron. 1: 15) along with the Arkite, Arvadite, Zemarite, etc., all 
which names have come down to us (as seen in this journal) attached 
to their original localities.! I suspect that the Phenician ruins wrought 
into the castle of Paltos belonged to a city bearing the name of the 
grandson of Ham—lost in the Greek word Paltos—the name of the 


* The Sinites mentioned with the Arkites, are more probably to be sought for 
near Arka and Lebanon. Jerome speaks of a place Sini not far from Arka; and 
Buabo also mentions here a city Sinnt. Gesen. Lex. art. °3°>.—Eps. 
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tribe was transferred to the river, and has thus been preserved down 
to our day. I have a suspicion that the twenty-four clans of these 
etrange Ansairiyeh who inhabit the wild mountains from Arka to Je- 
bilee are the remnants of the old Arkites, Arvadites, Zimrites, Sinites 
and Jiblites. They themselves declare that they have always lived 
there from kuddeem es zeman, which means ‘before antiquity began,’ 
I suppose. They are a very strange people, and sufficiently under 
the curse of Canaan to be his lineal descendants. 

This river is also sometimes called N. el-Milk, from a tribe of ste- 
tionary Arabs with this name, encamped on its banks. ‘The water is 
beaatifully clear at all seasons; nor does it greatly increase or dimin- 
ish through the year. It is said to take its rise in an immense foun- 
tain a few miles up in the plain—more likely it is the drainage of a large 
marsh which I also heard mentioned—or it may be the joint contri- 
bution of many fountains which are likewise said to abound in the 
eastern hills. Fron N. es-Sin to N. el-Moileh is twenty-five minates, 
thence to N. Sacas is fifteen minutes, where is a very large mound 
on the north of a pretty little bay. Hereabouts existed a large cy 
sometime “before antiquity began.” The ruins are extensive. From 
Suacas to N. Jebilee or, as the natives call it, Ibn Bargul, is thirty-five 
minutes ; and half nn hour more to the town of Jebilee. Moet of this 
day’s ride has been through a very fertile plain. 


Jebilee or Gebilee. 


Benjamin of Tudela calls this Baal Gad under Lebanon! What- 
ever it may have been formerly it is now a miserable Moslem town— 
a patch work of old things and new—a very unsatisfactory place. 
With rain and rats and fleas, a glorious Arabian night’s entertainment 
had we this 30th of October, 1845. We got into the bath and amused 
ourselves with a midnight scouring. This bath belongs to Sultan 
Tbrahim, as does everything else in this place, the rats and the fleas 
and the roguish dervishes who preside over the whole. We went in, 
to have a night view of the grave of this great saint. The room is 
much the same as when Maundrell peeped into it in 1696, except that 
there are now about 200 silver lamps suspended from the roof. We 
listened to the same stories of Sultan Ibrahim—*“ especially touching 
his mortificatiou, and renouncing the world,” etc. with which that oel- 
ebrated traveller was entertained—got small bite of sacred wax from 
the candles at the grave, paid a buksheesh, walked about a good deal, 
slept a little, and watched for the morning. It did come at last, this 
31st of October, bright, clear, and sweet after the rain, and we walked 
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eut in very good humor to look at the lions “and other savages” of Jeb- 
thee. And first the theatre. This majestic old Roman edifice will proba- 
bly continue to stand thousands of years, dimly shadowing forth the 
wealth, magnificence and gaiety of the good people of Jebilee in days of 
yore. It is a semicircle whose radius is 150 feet, outer circumference 
450 feet, which agrees well with my measurement, although I could not 
complete the measurement on account of some huts erected against 
the wall. The portico, the orchestra, the scene, etc. are all gone, buat 
the cavea is nearly perfect with its concentric ranks of seats divided 
by their pruecinetiones, cwnet, etc. quite distinguishable. Beneath the 
eents are the dens for lions and beasts of savage name. They are 
very spacious, and in good preservation. Several parts of the cavea 
are occupied by mean Arab huts, and the place of the scena is a sheep- 
fold for half the town. All the columns and other architectural orna- 
‘mente have been carried off. | 

Jebilee has a small harbor, once defended at the entrance by very 
taany piers, the stones eleven feet long by six wide. Above these 
stood a temple I suppose. More than forty granite columns have 
‘tumbled into the sea. The rock in place ia petrified coral, the only 
example of the kind I have found on the coast of Syria. 

Started for Ladakia about seven o’clock, having aroand us a crowd 
of the daily pensioners upon the bounty of sultan Ibrahim—assembled 
for their breakfast—a noisy, filthy, lazy rabble. Sach an institation 
as this, is a nurse of idleness, pauperism and vice, especially in a 
country like Syria, where the climate, the religion, and the habits of 
the people tend to create a recklessness of the future, and a disgust of 
steady industry. Nor is there any necessity. Whoever will work 
has a wide field and plenty of anoccupied land before him. 

From Jebilee to Ladakia is a ride of five or six hours—the distance 
not far from twenty milee—a desert without a village. In half an 
hour is Nahr Rumeileh. In another hour N. er-Roos, where is a 
broken bridge, and below it a very large artificial mound covered with 
the rubbish of a very ancient town. It was once fortified with a wall, 
and a ditch at feast 100 feet wide. The circumference is somewhat 
more than a mile, and the present elevation may be fifty feet. We 
rode to the next river in fifty-nine minutes—called Mudiyuke. It 
once had a bridge; the banks are marshy, and it is celebrated as the 
seene of many robberies. ‘To N. Snubar is thirty minutes. This 
river has forsaken its former channel—a good bridge now stands use- 
less over the original bed of the stream. From this to N. Kebeer is 
a good hour, sad the same distance thence to Ladakia. The bridge 
over N. Kebeer was broken down last winter, and travellers find much 
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difficulty in crossing during the rainy reason. The whole reute from 
Jebilee to Ladakia is over a level plain, with the sea at no great dis- 
tance to the left. 

Ladakia was built, or at least repaired, enlarged, and named by 
Seleucus Nicator. I obtained a large silver coin, with his name on 
it. There are many traces of Phenician work about this place, and 
the superiority of its harbor over all others on the Syrian coast, for 
purposes of ancient shipping, must have caused a city to spring up 
around it in the remotest times. The name and history of the origi- 
nal city, have perished together ;—not so the tombs of its inhabitants. 
These are found on the north and west of the present town—rooms, 
crypts, and sarcophagi—almost without number hewn in the solid 
rock, of all shapes and sizes, from the small baby nich eighteen inches 
long, to spacious apartments with side niches long enough and large 
enough for the last repose of a whole generation of Anakims. A peep 
into one will give an idea of the rest. A descending passage twenty- 
two feet long, cut down through the solid rock, conducts you by eleven 
good steps to a low door, and into a room 194 feet square. Each side 
of this room has four large niches dug into the rock at right angles to 
the side, and each capable of containing two bodies. The height of 
the vault is six feet, but the rooms are partially filled with the accu- 
mulated rubbish of ages. No bones are found in any of them. They 
were empty relics of antiquity during the first century of the Chrie- 
tian era; and how much earlier I know not. Their prodigious num- 
ber, and the great expense of making them, speak with certainty of a 
numerous and wealthy people. These sepulchres resemble those 
found in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, and in many places along the 
Phenician coast. One of the largest is called Mar Tukleh; and there 
is a tradition that this celebrated young lady and saint, in one of her 
flights, concealed herself in this tomb, where she received the visits of 
the devout, and united with them in their secret worship. There is 
a well of water in this tomb, and on the festival of her ladyship, 
prayers and masses are performed there with great solemnity. It is 
nothing strange that the primitive Christians assembled in such tombe 
as these for worship when persecution raged. They are large, dry, 
and hidden from view. 

The harbor is at the extreme west point of the cape or headland of 
Ladakia. It is a circular basin of water capable of containing some 
twenty brigs and other small craft, and might be greatly enlarged. It 
was protected by a wall on the sea-side, and the narrow entrance is 
commanded by a strong tower. Granite columns have been plenti- 
fully used in constructing these defences, which proves them to be, 
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not the work of the original inhabitants of the place, but probably 
Roman. I need not speak of the city itself, of the columns found in 
many places, nor of the triumphal arch. These things are described 
by all travellers. 

Ladakia, with a Greek population of not more than 1000, has five 
Greek churches, an Armenian church with but one worshipper, and a 
Latin chapel with a few Catholic families. The Moslems number 
4000, and have many handsome mosques. The Christians of all sects 
are pleasant and sociable, and the wealthier families have a strong 
leaning to Frank habits. Ladakia has now but little trade. Not 
half the magazines at the Mineh are used; the remainder are grad- 
ually falling to rain. Nor do I see reason to expect that this process 
of decay will be arrested. Scandaroon has diverted the Aleppo trade, 
and the surrounding country is becoming more and more impoverish- 
ed and depopulated. Tobacco is the main article of export, and that 
is falling off. The following table of the yearly exports was given 
me by the British consular agent, himself a principal merchant. 


Tobacco, 2500 Cantars, valued at about 2,050,000 Piasters. 


Silk, 20 f “ " 1,500,000 
Cotton, 400 - . - 320,000 “ 
Simsum, 1500 is _ : 360,000 bs 
Wheat, 3000 Shimbuils, “ . 600,000 ss 
Barley, 1500 gs cs 150,000 
Indian Corn, 300 : 30,000 * 
Oil, 800 Cantars, “ “ 240,000 
Honey, 20 ig 4 sy 60,000 

Butter, 100s “ “ 120,000“ 
Wool, 30 a) 6c és 25,000 6 
Beeswax, 20 6 se 66 60,000 “ 


Nov. 8rd. Started for Aleppo, and rode 54 hours to Bahluliah, 
the head of the district of the same name. At the end of the first 
hour, passed a small village called Skabin, from which to Jendiyeh is 
an hour and a half. Thence to the ford of Nahr Kebeer one hour, 
near Damat. The next village is Restin, from whence to Bahluliyeh 
is half an hour. The road led over white mari plains and low hills, 
through which bluich green serpentine occasionally obtrudes. There 
are also localities of jasper and silicious shale. As we approach Bah- 
laliah the rock is limestone; and below the village are large beds of 
gypsum of the kind called selenite ; the crystals are large, pure and 
transparent as glass. In the bed of N. Kebeer, along whose banks we 
rode for an hour, is an infinite quantity of trap boulders in rich varie- 
ty, porous lava, vesicular, amygdaloid, globular basalt, compact green- 
stone, etc.; also geodes of each, spar chalcedony, quartz-chert, and 
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often all combined in a single specimen. The marl abounds in fos- 
sils extremely well preserved. 

It is melancholy to ride a day through such a lovely country, with- 
out meeting a human being, or coming to a tree large enough to shel- 
ter one from the burning sun. I asked the sheikh of Bahluliah why 
they did not plant orchards, cultivate their fields, and multiply their 
flocks on these beautiful hills. ‘Why should I plant a tree? said 
he; I shall not be allowed to eat the fruit of it. If I repair my old 
house, or build a new one, heavier exactions will surely fall upon me. 
To enlarge my fields, or increase my flock, would have the same effect. 
We grow only so much grain as we can conceal in wells and cisterns. 
How much tax we are to pay, and when a fresh demand is to be 
made, we never know. You see my village full of horsemen quar- 
tered upon us; it is always so. To-day it is, Give money; to-mor- 
row it is barley; next day wheat; then tobacco, or butter, or honey, 
or—Allah knows what. Then some one has been robbed, somewhere 
or other, yesterday or some other day, or never, by some body or no 
body—it matters not—the horsemen come, and take whatever they 
can get. Now we have nothing left, they beat us, our wives and our 
children. Some of the people flee, the rest of us have horsemen 
quartered upon us until we bring back the runaways. Some, driven 
to desperation, really turn robbers ir the wild jurd, which again adds 
to our sufferings. Why should we work for such a government? 
The curse of Allah rest upon their fathers! We can bear this no 
longer. In reality many are fleeing north to the plains of Adona, and 
the mountains of Sinjar.” : 

At Bahluliah I was taken sick; and as the fever did not yield to 
what medical skill we had at command, I was obliged to abandon the 
journey to Aleppo for the present. We returned to Ladakia, and 
from thence by sea to Beirit. Subsequently I completed the tour to 
Aleppo and returned through the country by Jeble el-Aala, el-Baru, 
Apamea, Ribla, Humel, Baalbek, to Abieh in Lebanon. This was 
an interesting and somewhat untrodden route, which will be described 
in a future article. And if time and health permit, I may prepare a 
paper on the Ansairiyeh, Ismailiyeh, and other tribes which inhabit 

-these districts, from materials collected during these tours. 
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ARTICLE III. 
DE WETTE’'S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 5: 12—19. 


Translated by M. Stuart, Professor at Andover. 


Introductory Remarks. 


[Ir may be proper to state some reasons, why a portion of Com- 
mentary by De Wette on Rom. 5: 12—19 has been translated, and is 
here inserted. 

Every one conversant with theology or exegesis knows what im- 
portance has been attached to the passage of Scripture in question. 
It is appealed to beyond all others, as peculiarly exhibiting the con- 
dition of fallen man, and the connection of his depravity and guilt 
with the fall of the first human pair. The doctrine of original sin, or 
(as the Germans call it) tnhertted sin (Erbsiinde), has been regarded, 
by a large portion of evangelical theologians, as having its most ample 
and solid basis in the passage before us. Of course, their opponents 
have made every possible effort to show, that the passage has been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by them. The contest has been 
going on, in respect to this subject, ever since the days of Augustine 
and Pelagius, and even from a period still more remote. It would 
form a library of no small extent, were all that has been written on 
this subject embodied and published. Nor can we well wonder at 
this. The subject is one of the deepest interest. Men of sober 
thought and reflection will be prone to ask: What is our present na- 
tive condition as moral and accountable beings? If corrupt and de- 
praved, how has this been brought about, inasmuch as we naturally 
expect everything which comes from the hands of the Creator to be 
good? Can sin, or a sinful state or condition, be propagated? How 
far are we accountable for a state or condition, which we did not con- 
tribute in any way originally to form or introduce? How far are we, 
or can we reasonably be, accountable for the acts of others? These 
and many more of the like questions must give a high degree of inter- 
est to Rom. 5: 12—19; for it is here, either directly or consequen- 
tially, that material is found by the mass of theologians who are of the 
stricter cast, for the solution of such questions. Hence the animated 
attacks upon what is called the orthodox exposition of this passage, 
and the equally animated defences of’ that exposition. | 
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Of late, some distinguished critics and theologians in Germany have 
renewed, in an animated way, the discussion of these matters. Pamph- 
lets, monogramms, small volumes, excursus appended to commenta 
ries, etc.. have been issued almost every year, until, as one would 
naturally suppose, the subject has been presented in nearly every pos- 
sible light. In circumstances such as these, and after all the improve- 
ments made in sacred philology, it seems desirable that the theolo- 
gian and the interpreter among us should have acceas to some abridged 
and summary view of what has been achieved by discussion; and 
such an one is presented in the pages of De Wette, a translation of 
which follows the present remarks. 

What has just been stated is the leading reason for publishing the 
exegesis of De Wette. But there are other reasons, at which we will 
merely glance. 

No living writer in the province of theology, sacred archaeology, 
and Hebrew and Greek philology and exegesis, can lay claim to more 
distinction in regard to extent and accuracy of knowledge acquired by 
study, than De Wette, though in particular departments men of greater 
ability may be found. It is a matter of the most unfeigned regret, on 
the part of all.who are acquainted with his writings, and are at the 
same time the friends of evangelical sentiment, that his critical views 
are mostly of the neological cast, and his theological ones, in many re- 
spects, deeply tinged with the philosophy of the day. Still he is dif- 
ferent, in not a few important particulars, from most of the distin- 
guished writers of the neological school. He never rails. He em- 
ploys no sarcasm or bitterness. He does not purposely misrepresent 
the views of those from whom he differs. He never exhibits levity, 
or indifference to religion. In feeling, he is understood and exten 
sively believed to be nearer to the orthodox party than to the other. 
Those of evangelical sentiment, at least many of them who are ac 
quainted with De Wette, even regard him as cherishing substantially 
the views and feelings of a Christian. His head, they say, has been 
turned by speculative philosophy, and is not in a right position, but his 
heart beats truly, at least it often does so, and responds to the hearts 
of others who love and believe the truth. 

One thing, at least, can be truly said of De Wette as a commenta 
tor, especially as he appears in his latest works of interpretation. 
This is, that he rarely introduces anything but the simple principles 
of exegesis and philology, in order to establish his views of the mean- 
ing of Scripture. All creeds and confessions are left out of sight, and 
the text, and context, and tenor of discourse, and peculiarities of idiom, 
and matters of antiquity that have respect to various objects and opix- 
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ions and circumstances, are ever resorted to as the only reliable guides 
on which an interpreter can depend. Impartially, for the most part, 
has he dealt with all these exegetical subsidiaries. And that he 
brings to the decision of any exegetical question, a rare skill in de- 
tecting the nicer shades of language, a highly cultivated aesthetical 
feeling, and great discrimination in judging of the real and logical 
course of thought, no intelligent reader of him can deny or even doubt. 

In one respect De Wette has some advantage over those who come 
to the investigation of Scripture with all their opinions formed and 
settled beforehand. The latter are often found in the attitude of pug- 
nacious reasoners, now explaining away this, then introducing that, 
just as they wish to defend or to build up their own doctrinal struc- 
ture. The paramount authority of the Scriptares they acknowledge, 
and hence the strenuous effort to make them speak what they them- 
selves believe. De Wette is apparently free from any strong bias in 
this way. He is virtually a serious, sober Naturalist, (if I may so 
characterize him). He believes in the divine origin and authority of 
the Scriptures in the same sense in which he believes in the divine 
origin of all that ia rational and moral in man, and of all that is good 
and beantiful in the world of nature around us. He regards the scrip- 
tural writers as well meaning, honest, sincere men, with the best in- 
tentions and most laudable purposes in view. But he also regards 
them as liable to mistakes, both as to matters of fact and of doctrine. 
He moreover believes them to have been too credulous, and thinks 
that they were somewhat tinctured with the superstitions of their age 
and country. Of course he attributes no binding authority to their 
decisions ; and he is, in this way, placed as it were in a state of indif- 
ference, whether this or that statement or sentiment of the scriptural 
writers is correct or erroneous. So it comes about, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, that he has no strong bias toward finding in the Scrip- 
tures this or that particular sentiment. We may easily conceive, that 
a scholar, in such a position, might investigate the Bible simply in a 
philological way, without any serious concern what the result of his 
investigation may turn out to be. 

The translator of the following piece is very far from believing such 
a state of mind to be, on the whole, the most promising as to the real 
discovery of moral and religious truth. But he mast think, that to 
such a man there is comparatively little embarrassment, in the way 
of striving to obtain the simple results of philology. 

Of all the essays which the translator has read on Rom. 5: 12—19, 
he knows of none which have carried out simple hermeneutical prin- 
ciples in exegesis so entirely and exclusively as De Wette. ‘This is 
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another reason for presenting the translation that follows. It cannot 
fail to be a matter of interest to all eamtest inquirera, to know what 
are the fair results of such a process as De Wette has instituted. 
This process, from the hand of such a critic as he, deserves, and should 
elicit, the serious study of all who wish to arrive at the conclusions to 
which a purely philological discussion will lead them. 

There is another consideration of some importance to many of the 
readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra. De Wette has nearly finished an Zare- 
getical Manual, i. e. a brief synoptical interpretation, of the whole New 
Testament. His work, although not yet extensively known and used 
among us, will doubtless, ere long, be in the hands of many readers. 
Those who have had no opportunity to consult it, so as to know the 
manner and value of it, may learn, from the specimen now to be sab- 
mitted to them, what they have to expect from the writer in question. 

It is easy to see, that a commentary on the plan of De Wette must 
be exceedingly compressed and terse. Single words are made to 
speak whole sentences; single sentences, a whole paragraph. Hence 
the difficulty of reading and understanding De Wette’s critical notes. 
Indeed, it must be rare, that the beginner in exegesis can be able to 
take in and fully understand the whole course of thought. De Wette 
supposes his readers to be already familiarly acquainted with all or 
most of the best critical works, including commentaries, literary in- 
troductions, and monogramms on particular passages. Hence he ad- 
verts to such works by a single word, or short sentence, leaving the 
reader to fill out what is lacking by his own knowledge. His abridg- 
ments of words, almost without number, are also very embarrassing 
to the unexperienced reader. So far as it regards proper names, this 
difficulty is mostly obviated in the following pages, by fully writing 
out the names which might occasion difficulty ta many or most readers 
in our country. Beyond this the translator has not thought it best to 
go, because it is a part of his design to present De Wette as he is— 
terse, compressed, not to say abrupt, nearly beyond example. 

The translator does not pledge himself as having in every case pre- 
sented the exact shades of De Wette’s meaning; for in fact he is al- 
most untransiatable. Another language must fail to hit off some of 
the light and shade of his German sketches. But the aim has been, 
to be as nearly literal as the matter would bear, so far as our language 
would furnish the means. This is purposely done with the design of 
presenting De Wette as he is, or at least of coming as near to an ex- 
act likeness as may be. 

The question is frequently asked: Why not present the whole of 
De Wette’s Commentary in an English translation? An answer to 
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this may perhaps be found, in the specimen of it now to be subjoined. 
If not, then I would say, (1) Because our public are not prepared to 
receive and profit by it. His circle of references is mainly beyond 
oar circle of reading and knowledge. His work makes demands on 
the reader, which most readers among us are not prepared to meet. 
Of course, much of his book would remain unintelligible, and there- 
fore unprofitable. His trees are planted in a foreign soil and climate, 
and they will not bear transplanting without either stinting their 
growth, or rendering them fruitless. (2) Because the general ten- 
dency of his work leads on to mere Rationalism, and to a denial of 
the divine authority, consistency, and excellence of the Scriptures. 

If the reader of the following exegesis expects to be interested in it, 
or to profit by it, he must do this by dint of real study, not of cursory 
perusal. A page or two will satisfy him of this. But if be will sub- 
mit to patient labor and study, and has the power of appreciating what 
the author has done, he will find that there is scarcely a question of 
importance in respect to philology, that is not brought under examina- 
tion. Various readings, points of grammar, matters of idiom, connec- 
tion of thought, relation of parts to each other and to the whole, dif- - 
ferent opinions of respectable critics, different doctrinal views—in a 
word, everything which can fairly come within the compass of inter- 
pretation, is touched upon by De Wette, and his opinion, with the 
reasons for it, is summarily expressed. So much is crowded into a 
compass so small, that it can be duly understood and appreciated only 
by severe and intelligent effort. 

Both parties in the contest among us about original sin, will be 
surprised, it is probable, at the results which De Wette presents. 
Those who contend for the views of the Westminster Catechism, 
would little expect from such latitudinarianism as that of De Wette, 
a result which differs only in some minor respects from their own. 
Those who are opposed to such views, will be disappointed at finding 
De Wette approach so near to the other party ; inasmuch as they nat- 
urally, and perhaps confidently, expected very different conclusions 
from such a man. On v.12 he says: “ The apostle teaches the 
spread of sin, as well as death, among all men, in and through Adam. 
Bat the way and manner of this he does not particularly explain.” 
In respect to the spread of sin, he also declares, that “in part it comes 
through the natural and organic propagation of a sinful inclination ;” 
in part “through our social relations and connections ;” and, “as the 
basis of both these, the apostle teaches the native likeness of all men, 
by virtue of which the sin of Adam becomes the sin of all. Still the 
sin that is propagated or inherited is finally the free act of all, for 
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which they are accountable. It is on this ground that he establishes 
the accountability of all, and the justice of punishment. How near 
this view comes to that of Pres. Edwards, every discerning reader 
will easily perceive. 

It is no part of the translator’s object to canvasa, on the present oc 
casion, the right or wrong of De Wette’s views, but simply to present 
them to the reader. De Wette has left out of view the case of in- 
fants; and many a theological question that has been raised, he has 
not considered, because it did not come within his plan. How far 
philology supports his conclusions in general, the reader will judge for 
himself. But in whatever way he may decide this question, J think 
he will be constrained to say, that a more acute, subtile, thorough, 
philological analysis of the words and sentiments of Rom. 5: 12—19, 
cannot well be found, among all the essays that have been written 
upon it. Whether we agree or disagree in the results with the inter- 
preter, we shall at least feel under obligation to him for having done 
so much to cast light on the simple meaning of the language which 
Paul has employed, in the development of his views respecting our 
connection with Adam and with Christ.—M. S.] 


Summary of vs.12—19. While the apostle is bringing into view 
justification by Christ and its effects which are fraught with blessings, 
he feels himself impelled to cast a comparative look on the times which 
had preceded. With Christ begins a new period of life and happiness 
for men, after death and misery had before his appearance been pre- 
dominant. Both of these states are in one respect alike, viz. as to the 

fact that one individual, here Christ and there Adam, stands at the 
head. .As by one (Adam) sin and death came upon all men, so by one 
(Christ) justification, life, and happiness, are imparted to all. The 
difference between them 1s, that in the one case sin, death, and corrup- 
tion reigned, while in the other grace in a surpassing measure, life, and 
happiness, bear sway. 

Comp. Jost, Versuch e. Erklarung von Rom. 5: 12—21, in Schmidt, Bibl. Krit. 
Exeget. II. 2. Schott, Program. in Ep. ad Rom. 5: 12—14, Opusc. I. Finkh, Neue 
Erklirung von Rom. 5: 12. Tab. Zeitsch. 1830, I. Schmid, Bemerkung ob. Rom. 
5: 12, ib, IV. Rothe, Neue Versuch einer Ausleg. d. Rom. 5: 12—21. 1836. 


(V.12.) Ava rovzo, therefore, accordingly, stands related to vs. 1— 
11, which describe the effects of justification by Christ. Rothe refers 
the relation to the idea comprised in these verses of the altered rela- 
tion of men to God by reason of their sanctt fication, and supposes this 
to be the definite point of comparison with the clause ég’ @ savres 
juagtoy. That thought, however, is merely accessory, and the lead- 
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ing idea of the passage is the corngia, and in this is comprised the 
contrast or opposite of sin and death in v. 12. 

@onzg, a particle which may mark either the first or the second 
member of a comparison. Most interpreters hold the clause before us 
to be the first member; but Cocceius, Elsner, Koppe, and a few others, 
regard it as the second, and they supply the preceding member out of 
the paragraph that goes before. But in this the points of comparison 
are not at least explicitly stated; and if we make out the first member 
by the words r79 xazadlayny éhaBouev 3¢ avzov, one does not well 
know, what he is entering upon by the comparison. Those who take 
woneg 36 évdc x. 7. A. to be the first member, fall into still greater dif- 
ficulties; for in this case no second member of the comparison can be 
pointed out. It cannot be v. 18, making vs. 13—17 a parenthesis, 
(Grotius, Wetstein, Reiche, Flatt); for the age ovy of that verse 
manifestly points it out as a deduction from the context immediately 
preceding. Moreover, vs. 13—17 have not the nature of a parenthe- 
sis. Vs. 13, 14, do indeed make an interruption of the course of 
thought ; but at the end of v. 14 is a proper period, and v. 15 begins 
a contrast. Nor can the second member of the comparison be found 
in the words xt ovrwg (i. e. ovzws xat by inversion, Clericus, Wol- 
fius) ; for in this way d:@ covro would be made superfluous, and the 
comparison with Christ would be superseded. Nor can it be in the 
words xc dia t7¢ apagtiag o Oavaros (Erasmus, Beza), whereby in 
like manner the comparison between Adam and Christ would be left 
out of view. Nor do the words o¢ gaze rvmo¢ tov peddovzos, in v. 14, 
constitute the second member (Calvin, Tholuck, Kollner, Meyer) ; 
for this clause, being codrdinate and comprising a conclusion, by its 
form involves the idea of a comparison that has been already made. 
The supposition, that the after-clause was forgotten by the writer 
(Origen, Bengel, Rickert, Fritzsche, Win. § 64. II. s. 494, Rothe), 
is to be sure in some measure supported by the digressive nature of 
vs. 13, 14; but it is not probable that the apostle, v. 15, would bring 
into view the dissimilarity between Adam and Christ, rather than 
complete a comparison already begun. 

It is an error to suppose that there must be two members of a com- 
parison definitely in mind, if not plainly declared. The first is silently 
omitted ; as if we should say: Zherefore so as, and then leave it to 
the reader to make out the whole relation of the comparison from the 
one member of it which is expressed. Exactly in this way is the 
comparison managed after womeg in Matt. 25: 14, and after xa0a¢ in 
Gal. 3: 6. In the passage before us, Paul thinks of no other point of 
comparison than this, viz. that through one man a change in the con- 
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dition of all mankind was introduced. In this respect is Adam a type 
of Christ. But at the same time, the full comparison rests upon seve- 
ral points of contrast also, which are brought to view in vs. 15—17 ; 
and by adding these he prepares the way for a full exhibition at last 
of similarity and contrast in vs. 18,19. This arrangement of thought 
is disturbed by the usual mode of interpretation; for in this, one as- 
sumes that the whole second member of the comparison, comprising 
similarity and dissimilarity, is virtually expressed in v. 12. this 
case, the contrast in vs. 15 seq. appears to destroy the comparison ; 
and v. 18, which has the form of a deduction, assumes the natyre of 
an annoying repetition. (Erroneously do Grotius and others hold 
dpa ovy to be a sign of resumption). The matter may perhaps be 
made clear, by the following exhibition of the course of thought: 
‘ Therefore does Christ stand in a relation to mankind like to that which 
Adam bears, by whom sin and death came into the world,’ (v¥. 12—to 
dnAGev). The additional clause: ég’ @ mavreg juagroy leads to a 
digression in vindication of its correctness, which is contained in v. 13, 
ayos yae vowov x.t.a,on to v.14, c7¢ magapaceag Adap. With 
the secondary and associated clause, oy éozs tumos x. t. A, the apostle 
reverts again to the comparison in v. 12. 

Since however the entire comparison comprises contrasts (as well 
as similitudes], these are developed in vs. 15—17. They lie in 
the ideas designated by zaganrwpa and yeoicua with yegu, which 
is regarded as far superior in its effects (v. 15); in xazraxouse 
and dixcimpa; in eg auaprycas and molla naganroxata (v. 16); 
and in avarog and fo with the much greater dominion of the latter 
(v.17). With these points of contrast, however, points of similitude 
are at the same time developed; which are o eis [4dap] and o ee 
avoeurnos [Xgier0¢]; also of zoddoc the posterity of Adam, and of 
odio: those who belong to Christ (v. 15); and together with these, 
the Baoideverw of Gavaroc, and the Bacdevay &» Coy (v.17). It is 
now, at the close of all this, that the apostle comprises both together, 
viz. contrasts and similitudes, and fully makes out his simple parallels 
in vs. 18, 19, as already in thought he had done in v. 12. , 

Mu évog avPounov 7 apagtia sg cox xoopoy eia7AOs. The mean- 
ing of this clause is to be determined by correctly defining each par- 
ticular idea. Light is cast upon it by Rom. 7: 7 seq., where a sub- 
jective view of the same thing is presented. The word apagria is 
not the mere abstract of actual sin (Reiche, Meyer), in sach a way 
that Paul designates merely the very first period of its rise or origin ; 
but, like v. 21 and 3: 9, it designates sin as a dominant power, partly 
8a @ principle, such ag in accordgnce with 7: 8 slumbers in every man 
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and develops itself in its dominant sway over men in general, and 
partly as a sinful state or condition, such as Paul has described in 1: 
17—3: 21. The word does not mean simply sinfulness, nor is the 
Idea designated by it exactly inherited ain (Calv.), or the habit of sin 
( Olshausen), or sinful inclination (Rothe). To admit a personifica- 
tion (Reiche, Fritzsche, and others), such an one as finds place in 7: 
8 seq., we have no sufficient ground in the plain expression si¢ zo» 
xOcpov sicylGs. This means not merely began to be, was first com- 
weitted ( Reiche, Fritzsche, Meyer), i. e. that which before was possible 
now began its actual existence, without comprising also the idea of 
extension. This is intimated by the 36 év0¢ avxPgonov which is placed 
in contrast with savrec, and attaches itself to the idea of xdcnos, which 
is equivalent to mankind, not merely human nature (Reiche), or the 
moral communtty, because sin is something of a moral nature. In the 
same way is it spoken of in Wisd. 2: 24. 14: 14, and Gal. 8: 28 with 
simply éeysc@cr. Still, the idea of extension is afterwards more fully 
brought to view. 

3: sv0g arPooinov = did tov aapganropuaros (dia TIS Rapaxons) 
wov E905 avPpozov, vs. 18, 19. ic is here connected with the orig- 
inal cause (v. 19), like the Dat. case in v. 17, only that the latter has 
respect to action, but the one before us to the agent, and so a dite 
tinction is marked between the immediate and mediate cause. (Comp. 
Matth. Gramm. Graec. § 396, Rothe, p.112). ‘The one man is Adam, 
not Eve (Pelagius), although Paul in 1 Tim. 2: 14 names the latter 
as being first led away (comp. 2 Cor. 11: 3), because, in reference to 
the world (the mass of men) the woman disappears bebind the man, 
and not because the sin of Adam was peculiar and inexcusable, while 
that of Eve was excusable (Fritzsche). 

xo Ou 79 anagtiags Oo avatos, i. e. Pavaros sig TOY xocpoy 
8104108, namely in consequence of the divine sentence of condemna- 
tion, Gen. 2:17. 3:19. It is not therefore mere spiritual death, but 
corporeal which is meant (Chrys., Aug., Calov., and others, Reiehe, 
Meyer, Fritzsche). Since, however, this stands connected with all the 
misery of sin, sickness (1 Cor. 11: 80), fear (Heb. 2: 15), and, out of 
Christ, with eternal death; and since the apostle eleewhere employs 
the word in a more elevated sense (6: 16, 21. 7: 10 [comp. the con- 
teasted es C0079], 8: 6. 2 Cor. 7: 10), so here, at least in an obscure 
way, the ideas of evil and eternal death are to be connected with the 
word. (Comp. Krabbe, Lehre v. d. Siinde u. d. Tode, s. 196. Rothe, 
s. 177. Dabne, s. 57 seq.). The more comprehensive idea is without 
hesitation admitted here by Koppe, Tholuck, Koliner, Rickert (edit. 
2, hesitatingly). The contrast dinatooven Cons v. 18, and fom aia- 
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voc v. 21, decides not the meaning here with certainty, because in 
these phrases the idea of a resurrection, in contrast with the death of 
the body, is the principal and leading one. 

Kai ovrws, and so, and consequently (11: 26), i. e. in consequence 
of the entrance of sin and death into the world; therefore, substan- 
tially, in consequence of the connection of sin and death (Olshausen, 
Meyer) ; not—of sin by one man, v. 16 (Finkh) ; not—because Adam 
died on account of sin (Reiche, Fritzsche).—Ei¢ aavtacg av8eurovs 
ScnAGev, diffused itself unto all men, i. e. came upon or invaded all 
men; not—was enforced throughout (Luther). ségyecPa, to go 
away from one place to another, to depart any where, Luke 2: 15. 
Acts 11: 19; also said of something which diffuses itself, Luke 5: 15. 
—Tlavrac avOeunovs differs from xocyzoy as the concrete parts of a 
thing are diverse from the abstract whole (Rothe) ; dcegyecPos from 
sioepyectas eg t. xo0-, as going from house to house differs from en- 
tering into a city.—The second 0 @avaros is wanting in Mas. D. E. 
F. G. 62, al. Ital. Aug. al., and in Chrysostom and others it stands 
after d:7AGev. Probably it is not genuine; and we can well dispense 
with it, (which Fritzsche denies). At all events, 0 @avarog is the 
subject of the verb, [whether we regard it as expressed or implied ], 
and not 7 apagtia x. o Gay. (Aug.). It is erroneous, moreover, 
(Chry., Theod., Reiche, Fritzsche) to limit the extension, d17Ades, 
to death only; for (1) The diffusion of sin also is partly intimated 
and partly supposed, in the clauses 1 opagria . . - tandbe, i in xal ov- 
toc, and in the following ég’ @ 2avzec juaeroy; in part it is expressly 
said in v.19. (2) One cannot otherwise well comprehend, how sin, 
which is general, came upon men; nor why merely death, which is 
the punishment of sin (6: 23), and not sin also, should have come up- 
on Adam and his posterity. To be sure, the apostle regards the death 
of Adam as the result of a positive and primitive sentence of God 
(xoiuc v. 16); but the diffusion of the same among other men, he 
could hardly regard in the same light, since no declaration of the Old 
Testament to such a purpose is anywhere to be found. It is indeed 
true that in Sir. 25: 24. Wisd. 2: 24, and by many among the Jews 
(comp. Wetstein, Tholuck, Reiche, Fritzsche, in loc., and my Bib. 
Dogmatik, § 273, note c), only the death is spoken of which was 
brought upon men by Adam; and it is even said, that this death has 
come upon the righteous who have not sinned, (Rabbi Bechai in Lib. 
rrapn 33, Bava Bathra f. 17, 1. Shabb. f. 55, 2). But it is still a 
fundamental position of the Old Testament, that all men from their 
birth are sinners; and this can hardly be explained in any other way 
than through the fall of Adam.”: Many of the Jews, moreover, do in 
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fact derive from this source the general sinfulness of men, e. g. R. 
Shem Tob in Sepher Haemunoth. The interpreter can have no 
doubt on this point, viz. that the apostle teaches the spread of sin as 
well as death among all men, in and through Adam. But in respect 
to the way and manner in which this takes place, he makes no partic- 
ular explanations. Adam’s first sin, and his death ordained by God 
as a punishment, were the original cause of a physico-moral corrup- 
tion. (Paul appears, as also Augustine, to have regarded the first 
man, though made of dust [1 Cor. 15: 47], as capable before his fall 
of a natural immortality, Bib. Dogm. § 119]. Death comes undoubt- 
edly in the way of natural propagation. So also in part does sin, 
which became an inclination that organically propagated itself; in 
part, however, it was continued and diffused by virtue of a commu- 
nity-state or condition, (Pelagius says, by imitation, which is vapid). 
Finally, one must admit, as the basis of both orgauic and social propa- 
gation, the original likeness of all men, by virtue of which the sin of 
Adam becomes common to all, and sin propagated or inherited is still 
the free act of every man. (See Lehrh. der Sittenlebre, § 34). The 
sequel will exhibit an accordance with these views. 

Eq’ » is rendered d:6ze by Thomas Mag. and Phavorinus; which 
is equivalent to é2i tovr@ ort, (éai on account of, because that, Acta 
3: 16. Matt. 19: 9. Matth, § 586), and almost all interpreters follow 
in this track, even Fritzsche, Hermann ad Viger. But Origen, Au- 
gustine, Beza, Estius, explain it by in whom (Adam). Chrys., 
Theoph., Oecumenius, Elsner, on account of whom; Grotius, by whom 
(Adam) ; Finkh, guamgquam. In point of fact, the meaning because 
that fits well this passage; and that in 2 Cor. 5: 4. But Rothe, re- 
garding éq’ @ as equivalent to émi trovrw wore, i. e. under the conds- 
tion that, when joined with the Inf. or Indic. Fut. (Matth. § 479), un- 
derstands it as meaning under the certainty that, so that, for that, tn- 
asmuch as; comp. Synesius Ep. 73, p. 221 C. edit. Petav: xai zor 
glsov elder ini bytois axSgumos tg @ Ievsadwov éyoawey, “and by 
agreement a man saw the light of the sun on condition that he im- 
peached Gennadius,” (Zeunius ad Viger. p. 30, “hac lege ut Genna- 
dium in jus vocaret ;” Hermann, p. 710, in opposition to this, “eam ob 
causam quod Gennadium accusasset.”) Theophilus Ant. ad Autol. Lib. 
IL p. 105, B. ed. Colon., ég’ @ ovx isyvos Savaracos avrovs, under the 
certainty that, so that, he could not kill them. But here decause is the 
only apposite meaning. By this method of explanation we attain to 
the idea, that the death of Adam's posterity together with their sinning 
was fixed, the one as the condition of the other; while the common 
view presenta this matter as though each one’s own proper sin was 
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the cause of his death. In the meantime, Paul does not mean, by his 
meavtes juaproy, either that all became sinful (Calv., Thol.), or that 
all suffered the penalty of sin (Grotius, Chrys. yeyovacs Pvyt0t), bat 
he asserts merely the actual development of sin that pertained to all en 
the actual sin of all, and the justice of the punishment on the ground of 
tndterdual accountability. This contradicts neither the deeper con- 
nection above alleged between the sin of Adam and of his posterity, 
nor the ideal or immediate imputation of the first; nor does it in any 
way exclude the individual or the mediate. 

The preceding clause may seemingly contradict 4: 15, “ Where 
there is no law, there is no transgression ;” and hence the apostle pro- 
ceeds here to vindicate it (yag). “Ayoe vopov, not to the end of (dur- 
ing) the law (Orig., Chrys., Theodoret) ; which indeed the usus lo- 
quendi would allow (Fritzsche against Rickert), but until the law, i. e. 
from Adam to Moses (v. 14), having respect to 4: 15.—Apagzia 79, 
sin was, i. e. there was sinning; in which Paul has reference to the 
testimony of Genesis respecting the corruption of men before the time 
of Moses.— Apapria ... duov, a concession or limitation (d¢), sin 
however was not reckoned, i. e. not brought into account (Phil. v. 18), 
viz. objectively, but not by the civil judge (Fritzsche), but by God 
(Estius, Bengel, Olshausen, Reiche, Kollner, Rothe) ; not by the sin- 
ner himself (Aug., Amb., Luther, Melancth., Calvin, Beza, Balduin, 
Usteri, Rickert), for the word éddoysiy supposes a relation between 
two, of whom one reckons something to the other. Besides, the cus- 
tomary psychology of the apostle does not lead to this, (comp. etyro- 
ou tHS apaortias, 3: 20, and oi Aoyicunt xatnyogovytes, 2: 15.— Where 
no law 1s, or where the law is not, which comes at last to the same 
thing ; for this is always said respecting the time before the law of 
Moses, and is by ro means a universal position. [But comp. 4: 15, 
where this is first said, and where the strain of the reasoning shows 
that the assertion is of a general nature. It must be as true at one 
time, as at another, from the very nature of the case. Is not the po- 
sition of De Wette then, in this case, a very doubtful one ?—Tr. ]. 
The Noachic precept in Gen. 9: 6 Paul does not appear to have look- 
ed upon in the light of a positive law, since he considers the time 
before Moses to have been without law. This clause of limitation, 
however, is itself again to be limited. Sin is either to be reckoned, 
or it is not sin. The apostle, therefore, in respect to sins before the 
time of Moses, does not simply and pusitively deny accountability, but 
only in a relative or comparative sense ; just as he says of the heathen: 
As many as have sinned avouws, shall also perish avoume, 2: 12, 
Now punishment presupposes accountability, although it may be ina 
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lesser degree. Well known is the distinction between intentional and 
unintentional sins, (Lake 12: 47 seq. Sittenlehre, § 81). Both, how- 
ever, are to be accounted for in the way of punishment. Intentional 
sin, committed against an express law, Paul names nagaBaoisg, 4:15. 
The clause before us then must mean: ‘ Where there is no law, there 
sin is not reckoned as a 2agaBacts, i. e. as a transgression of a posi- 
tive precept, (Est.), and so the sentiment is the same as that in 4: 15. 
(Daihne says: The verb eddoyeizas must be limited by mentally sup- 
plying vou@ or éx vouov). Because now the very idea of sin presup- 
poses a violation of some law, and the apostle ascribes sin to the times 
which preceded Moses, so Rosenmiiller and Calovius are in the right, 
when they suppose that the law of nature must be here in view. They 
do not, however, do this in the way of an orderly connection of 
thought. Meyer, after Siisskind, doubting the affirmative declaration 
of what the passage before us contains, has taken the clause in an 
tnterrogative sense, the answer to which is to be in the negative ;—a 
sheer mistake. 

(V. 14.) But death retgned, etc.; but, in contrast with the forego- 
ing limitation. Meaning: Death was a universal necessity to which 
all were subjected. If we dwell now on the relation of this clause to 
the preceding context, it is clear that the apostle means to confirm the 
assertion, that death has passed through upon all men, in contrast with 
the clause that sin ts not tmputed, etc. But is the causal clause, which 
follows, because all have sinned, rendered null? Just as little as the 
idea of sin is annulled by the ovx éddoyeizat, x. z. 4, which is to be 
relatively understood. Hence the sentiment of the Apostle is: Ad 
have, through their own sin, although not to be accounted for on the 
ground of a positive law, brought death upon themselves. 

Even over thase who did not sin, i. e. notwithstanding the diversity 
of sin, still death came upon all. ‘Eni does not denote extent (Meyer), 
but on or upon, Luke 19: 14. The genuineness of xe is not shaken 
by the few Mss. which omit it, (viz. 67** Clar.). Moreover the xa 
affords a ground or reason for the genuineness of the uz here, without 
which it would be destitute of meaning. Cod. 62. 63. 67, et al. apud 
Rufin., Ambrosiaster, Origen, Cyprian, al., omit the 47; but the testi- 
mony of almost all the Mss., and of many of the fathers, speaks in its 
favour with a force of evidence decidedly superior. In fact, the omis- 
sion of the x7 is plainly a mere expedient to get rid of an apparent 
contradiction (at least according to the Latin version) between this 
clause and the ég’ @ mavrec nuagroy. 

After the similitude of Adam's transgression. ‘Eni, after the man- 
ner of, comp. 6: 5, and see éai in 2 Cor. 9: 6. Luke 1: 59, where éi 
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designates the idea of a normal conformity. The present clause stands 
connected with auagrycarres and not with éBacilevoey. Chrys., 
Theoph., Bengel, connect the reign of death over men before the law 
with the similitude of Adam’s transgression; Elsner thus, “ propter 
imaginem peccati Adami,” i. e. on account of inherited sin; Homberg, 
Finkh. But in this way here would be a direct contradiction with 
the é’ q@ mavzes nuagror, [which brings men’s own sin into the ac- 
count,—Tr.]. The emphasis lies upon zageBacts, the transgression 
of a definite command. Photius: “ Adam transgressed and sinned 
against a law definite and sanctioned; but they sinned, contemning 
the self taught reason of nature.” Erroneous is it to assume, with 
Beza, that the sinfulness of children is here meant; for the apostle 
has no special reference to their mortality, although it may be included 
in his general position. Equally so to assume, with Grotius and Wet- 
stein, that such as have not sinned at all, but lived piously, are meant. 
Reiche, plainly without good reason, finds the difference not in the 
sinning but in the punishment, which in Adam’s case was immediate, 
in that of his posterity mediate. Plainly the words xc ent... Adap 
form a limitation of the above declaration, because that all have sinned, 
like to that which is made by the foregoing apepria de ovx elloyeiras 
x. ¢. 4., 80 that now the full idea of the apostle is this: All have by 
their own sin, although this ts not reckoned after any positive law and 
ts different from the transgression of Adam, occasioned death to them- 
selves. It is erroneous, therefore, to attribute the mortality of men 
merely to Adam’s death, and to derive it wholly from natural propa- 
gation, (Chrys., Theophyl., Theodoret, who however admits the sin 
of posterity). It is erroneous, also, while the sinning of posterity is 
admitted, to refer back the punishment of death, which they suffer on 
account of sinning, immediately to the sentencé of God against Adam ; 
for in such case, the circumstance that death accompanies sin is over- 
looked, for in conformity with this, death comes upon all because all 
have sinned. In itself not erroneous, but still not within the circle of 
the apostle’s thought, is it to seek the moral ground of death in the 
immediate imputation of Adam’s transgression (Kollner, with the old- 
er theologians) ; or in the guilt connected with inherited sin (Bengel, 
Elsner). According to Paal, the ground of death lies in the actual 
sin of men, which is by virtue of their original connection with Adam’s 
gin, (not by an arbitrary decree of God, but by a natural moral ar- 
rangement), so that their sin, like hia, is punished with death. 

Who ts the type of the future [Adam]. This refers back to v. 12, 
and what is there implied, is here expressly said, as to the similitade 
between Adam and Christ. “Os refers to Adam, and is not through 
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atéraction to be referred to the foregoing words, s0 as to be equivalent 
to o (Koppe).—T aoc, type, resemblance, example (Phil. 8:17); and 
here, as in 1 Cor. 10: 6, historical type, parallel, and in this case a 
type by reason of similitade in the way of contrast. A historically 
objective connection between type and antitype, so that one is a ne- 
cessary condition to the other, has Paul in this case full surely as- 
sumed.— Tov puedlovros, not neuter == the future, viz. fature ealva- 
tion (Koppe), but masc., meaning Adam, comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45. Soe 
Neve Shalom, II. 5. 8, speaks of the other Adam (Thol., Fritzsche) ; 
moreover, not of him who formerly was to come (Beza, Reiche), but, 
in reference to the then present time, for which Christ as triamphast 
was yet to be manifested (Fritzsche). 

Vs. 15—17. These exhibit, in a striking manner, the points of con- 
trast between the type and the antitype, or their contrasted relations to 
each other ; and this leads to an investigation of the relation itself. 

(V. 15.) AM ovy ois... yagurua, i. e. not as the offence so te the 
Sree gift. In other words: Although Adam is a type of Christ, there 
are points of difference or contrast between the offence of the former 
and the free gift of the latter. Some (Homberg, Heumann, Rosenns.) 
make this verse with v. 16 an interrogation ; erroneously, for thereby 
the contrast is destroyed.— To vapanropn, offence, stumbling, desig- 
nates the transgression of Adam = aagafacu in v. 14, which was 
the ground of the reign of sin after him. Ilagazropa always desig- 
nates an actual specific transgression, and differs from apagria in this 
' Pespect, viz. that the latter is generic, comp. v. 20.—T0 yageoper, the 
gracious gift, i. e. justification, forms no direct contrast to the preced- 
ing word; and one might have expected to find vaaxon here, as in v. 
19. Paul however has his eye here upon the consequences of Adam's 
transgression, and to these he opposes (as he well might) zo yapcope. 

The remainder of the verse, e yap 7 . . . emegioceves, represents 
the first point of contrast between zagantopa and yapiopa; and this 
is presented in the way of a hypothetical conclusion, in which the rea- 
soning is a minore ad majus, viz. If (so and so) .. . then 80 much the 
more (thus and so). Does zolJ1@ padioy refer to a more of quantity, 
i. e. to & more intensive manifestation of force or energy ? (Theophet.,. 
Calv., Beza, Thol., Rickert, Kollner, Reiche, Rothe); or, as in 5: 9. 
seq., does it mark a logical more of possibility or certainty? (Chrys., 
Grotius, Fritzsche). The point is still in dispute. In the meantime, 
the firss method of interpretation places the difference between the 
eperation of the offence and of the free gift in a more conspicuous. 
point of light. (So Rothe, Rickert). The relation of the fore-clanse 
to the corresponding after-ciause, is that of a contrast in which one of 
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its parallels has an increased intensity. Comparison manifests this ; 
for (1) The of 2oAlot azé@avov of the fore-clause, wherein lies the 
idea of extended influence, corresponds to the eis zovg moddovs éze- 
giccevoe of the after-clause. The apostle here employs of roAAoi, and 
not wavreg as in v. 12, because he could not say, on the one hand, 
that grace had extended to all. In like manner, in such cases, o¢ 
woddoi in Matt. 20: 28. 26: 28. (2) To the zagarzrope in the fore- 
clause corresponds, in the latter clause, not yaprozea as before, bat ¥ 
yaors tov Geov xai 7 Swged tHo yaoutoc, which does not mean merely 
the gracious gift (Thol.), or the like, but presents the idea of yagtopa 
both in the bestowment of it and in its source. Xagig is not, as in v. 
17, the operation of grace, but operative grace, for the other view 
would weaken the sentiment here.—Ey yagsrs ... Xouorov belongs 
to or connects with ézeoiacevoe, and marks the manner of the media- 
tion; it should not be connected with 7 yaou ... dogea (Kollner, 
Rothe). It is equivalent to év Xgscrq, only more emphatic, inas- 
much as his grace (propitiatory love, 2 Cor. 8: 9) is named as the me- 
dium of divine grace. The article in zy zou évo¢ x. t. A, is also em- 
phatic: per benevolentiam quae unius est Christi, (Fritzsche, comp. 
Rothe). (3) To the cov évog in the fore-clause, corresponds tov év0¢g 
aePoozov in the after-clause.—Emegisuevae, comp. 8:7. The Aor- 
ist relates to the actual participation of the zodAor, i. e. of Christians 
in time already past. 

(V. 16.) A second designation of dissimilitudes. Kat ovx o¢... 
fo dwgnua. The verb éoz is of course implied. The various read- 
ing, apagenuatog (D. E. F. G. Syr. Vulg. Theodoret, all.) has Lach- 
mann rightly excluded from the text. It is manifestly a mere cor- 
rection of the common reading.—4’ evog auagrycavros, Rothe and 
Meyer interpret without any supplement; Rothe as follows: And the 
free gift ts not in the same way as through one having sinned, i. e. the 
free gift is not limited after the manner of one who has sinned. But 
{1) This is too subtile. (2) There is nothing in the tenor of the fol- 
lowing discourse respecting such a difference. (3) In this way, the 
contrast of évog would be destroyed. Meyer gives the phrase the fol- 
lowing turn: And not as through one who has sinned, ts the free oft, 
fi. e. this is not so as if it were occasioned by one who had sinned. 
In like manner Fritzsche: “70 dagnya non sic habere [ait Paulus}, 
quemadmodum 0&: év0g apaprycavtos [ro nagantope existiterit],” 
i. e. he makes out a supplement with azagarropa éyevero. This 
means, according to him, that the free gift differs from the offence in 
this respect, viz. that the former was not, like the latter, introduced 
by one who sinned. Against this view there are several objections. 
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(1) The first clause here must impliedly include within itself that 
which the subsequent development and confirmation comprised in to. 
wey yag x. t. 4. contains. But according to this interpretation, both 
xaraxgesce and dcxaicopue are excluded, and all hangs merely upon 
évog. (2) This exegesis makes dsa = éx, or the reverse. But dra 
marks the original cause, (and as the cause of the dwenua no one 
woald think of Adam), and éx the occasion. In the firet clause, Theo- 
phylact and Reiche anticipatively supply zo xazaxgcuae ; Bengel, Tho- 
lock, Koliner, prefer vo xgiue. Paul could not well have intended 
for a supplement here the principal assertion in v. 12, 7 apagtia sig 
roy... 0 Savaros, because the idea of sin is already comprised in eg 
auagrnoas. Neither did he regard 0 @avarog eiozAGey as a supple- 
ment (Grotius, Estius, Koppe), because he thought here in an indefi- 
nite way of the consequences of having sinned, and intended after- 
wards to give a more particular explanation. Paul gives here merely 
the original cause; for he virtually repeats here what is said in v. 12, 
& iv0g avPgaov x. 7. 4, merely substituting auagryoavtog for av- 
$pozov, because the idea of sin committed could not here be dispensed 
with, Beza deals arbitrarily here with the laws of grammar, since he 
converts into a substantive the whole clause, by prefixing ro. He 
however very nearly hits upon the true sense. This seems strictly 
to be as follows: And not like to that which took place through one 
that sinned, ts the free gift. The word dognpua. is more indefinite than 
Teguope: 5 and this corresponds well with the somewhat indefinite 3¢ 
e706 apagrncavtos. 

To pey yao xpiua...xazexomea, scil. éyeveto, judgment was by 
reason of one unto condemnation. Rothe’s construction: 10 pe» [scil. 
8s Ev0¢ apagrioarros | yap fort neice, does not at all fit the passage. 
—E évog of course implies apaegezcavrog (Meyer), or else avfgo- 
zov, comp. vs. 12, 15, 17. To make a complement here of auagry- 
paros (Beza, Thol., Rothe) is forbidden by the laws of language, and 
by no means rendered necessary on account of the & modo» naga- 
stoperor, since the like contrast is presented between one sinner 
and many sins, as between one sin and many sins. 

To xgipe .. . xazaxgiua Fritzsche explains thus: ‘ The forbidding 
of the fruit, and the sentence against Adam and all who sinned after 
him.’ Reiche thus: ‘ The sentence against Adam, and that against 
his posterity.’ Rickert (2) Thus: ‘The one who had sinned was 
stricken by the divine sentence and the consequence thereof, viz. 
death ; from him has gone forth sentence throughout all, and become 
&@ sentence of condemnation to all.’ Theophylact: ‘Sin, deservedly 
condemnable, flowing from one, Adam, became a matter of condem- 
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nation, i. e. of death, or of more sins, ever after to his posterity.’ That 
xavaxomue has reference to posterity, and that the sentiment is to be 
completed by an implied éyevero and iy navvas avdpoinovs, (which 
Meyer names anticipative), is certain from v. 18. One must com- 
prise under it what lies in vs. 12, 19; and consequently not merely 
Odvarog (Reiche), but also apagrwlot xarscraOyoay. To xpipa 
cannot mean merely the prohibition before the fall, because é& évog 
does not mean through one (Fritzsche), but from or out of one ; and 
ugiue therefore is conceived of as something which had befallen Ad- 
am, and by reason of this had also befallen others. The sentiment of 
Reiche and Rickert, then, as given above, seems to be correct. 

Td 82 yagupa ... sg Sexcioua, scil. eyevero. Xagupe again in- 
troduces the more definite idea of the gracious gift on account of the 
8ixedeopa, which is not to be understood as in v. 18 (Rothe), but as 
the opposite of xazaxgsua, with the meaning that attaches itself to the 
Pauline use of d:xatovr, viz. sentence of absolution. Itis parallel with 
the dixaieois of v.18, i.e. acquittal (Fritzsche).—Ex wollov xapan- 
eopdrwr, springing from or occastoned by many offences, i. e. as the 
xeeraxgeuc. was incurred by men who sinned much, this gave occasion 
for the large manifestations of pardoning and justifying grace.—The 
second point of difference between Adam’s influence and that of 
Christ consists in this, that in the first case sentence oceasioned by 
one sinner became condemnation; in the second, the gracious gift in 
the way of justification was on the occasion of many sins. 

(V. 17.) Here Paul confirms (yag) the last thought of the preced- 
ing verse, eis Ssxaiopa (Fritzsche), inasmuch as he, by a conclusion 
like that in v. 15, renders prominent the glorious consequences of jus- 
tification. At the same time, however, he brings to view a third 
point of difference between the influence of Adam and of Christ, vis. 
that of much greater dominion. Rothe denies this connection, and 
attaches v. 17 to v. 15, making v. 16 a parenthesis. It is decisive 
against this, that the 279 dapeas e7¢ Sexacoovens of v.17 presupposes 
the eis dixutoue of v. 16, and connects itself with it. (Comp. Ritek- 
ert.) 

T@ tov év0g¢ naganrojpa. The various reading, é (é» eq) évt 
nagantesate corresponds to the erroneous reading above, viz. ameg- 
rypacoy for cuaprycavtos, v. 16, and belongs to the same Codices, 
only here some other witnesses are wanting. On the other hand, A. 
has éy évi, and Origen éy évog. Lachmann reads arbitrarily, é¢ wa- 
garreopatt, which Koellner and Rothe approve. Meyer holds é» esi 
as original, while Fritzsche supports the common Var. Lect. on account 
of consistency. Plainly rov evog is superfluous, on account of the fol- 
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lowing dsc cov svog. The apostle, in the first place, employs 7@ tov 
év0¢ Ragamteiparos as corresponding to v. 15; then, as correspond- 
ing to 3: s90¢ apagrjoarvzos and & évog in v. 16, he employs dia rov 
évos; the last particularly, because at the close of this investigation 
he wislies to make prominent the parallel between Adam and Christ. 
The contrasts, on the other hand, which he intends to bring particu- 
larly into view, are (1) By the offence of one (with the implied spread 
of its consequences)—and they who receive abundance of grace and the 
gift of justification. (2) Death reigned —they shall reign in life. 
Paul has put in contrast with <@ tov évog magantopars the opposite 
phrase ry aegisceic, x. . 1; and in opposition too Pavatog eBaucileves 
he has not opposed 7 {a7 Bactlevost, as we expect; but he has cho- 
sen another turn of expression which brings into view free moral per- 
sonality, the predicates of which are life and dominion (Bact1sia), 
(comp. Rothe). -The form of the conclusion is the same as in v. 15; 
and z0AAp padioy is to be taken here as there. 

Ot... AapBavovres is equivalent to of zoAdoi eis ovs 4 yagus TOU 
Paov x. x. 4, and of like import with ézegiocevos in v. 15, and xai zo 
yagispe sic Sixaiope éyévero in v.16. The 47 megusoata answers to 
ésegicceves; the ti7¢ yapizog to the 7 yagus tov Gov, only that here, 
as in 1: 5, it is conceived of as an operation, or as something introdu- 
eed and appropriated; 775 Smpeas is used as in v. 15, only with a 
Meaning adapted to justification borrowed from the sentiment of v. 
16. The omission of z7¢ Sapecs in B. 49. Orig., Chrys., al. ; like- 
wise the omission of r7¢ Sexasoovens in C. 70* Orig. ; as also the va- 
rious readings, t7» Swpeay and xai tug Swgeds nai tHS Bixasoovens ; 
are all mere corrections for the sake of avoiding many Genitives. The 
connection of z7¢ Swpgecs with 77» megucceiuy is proper on account of 
y. 15, and the common various reading gives a correct meaning. 

Oi AauBavorres (pres. Part.), one might expect AaBovzeg (Aor.), 
20 Fritzsche, Meyer ; but the Part. pres. here marks: the continued ap- 
propriation of grace (Rothe).—Ey» log, the opposite of #ar»aros, and 
not merely the resurrection of the body is meant, but also a spiritual 
and moral resurrection ; just as in the davazog which is by sin (v. 12), 
@ spiritual and moral death is included. 

Basievaoves i is here employed, because in the contrasted clause 
we have o Gavarog éBacidevoe. However, the same expression is 
eluewhere (2 Tim. 2: 12) employed with the like meaning, i. c. to de- 
signate future happiness. The like in Rev. 20: 4. 22: 5, but there 
partly with reference to an objective Messianic kingdom, and partly 
in a subjective moral sense, because to reign implies the highest de- 
velopment of freedom and the highest gratification of every desire. 
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(V. 18.) “4ow ovv, a well known inference particle of Paul, and 
contrary to Greek usage placed at the beginning, (7: 8, 25. 8: 12, et 
saepe). It serves here as an introduction to the summing up of what 
precedes (vs. 16,17). That it does not fall back upon v. 12 (Rothe), 
one may see from the words zagerrope and xardxpma (whieh are 
in vs. 16, 17). It is only in v.19, that cpagrodo: xarecradyoas 
looks back to the 4g’ @ mavtec nuaoroy of v.12. After ds dvdc we- 
eantoparos here, the supplement is commonly made of co xpépece 
éyévero, (and so Riickert, Fritzsche); and after 3: évdg Sixecoparos 
the supplement 70 yaguopue éyéveto is regarded as implied. The bet- 
ter way is to supply the less definite éyévero, anépy, happened to, came 
to or upon. In the second clause, if a verb were supplied, it must be 
in the Future (Fritzsche) ; designedly therefore did the apostle omit 
the verb, so as to leave out the limitation of time, because he here ex- 
tends his view to all, eis 2avzac. 

Ai év0g nagenromaros. To construe this as being of the mase. 
gender, (eo do Koppe, Tholuck, Fritzsche), is against the idiom, and 
even against its conformity to v. 17, which joins the article with wa- 
gerrospors (Rothe), although the view of Koppe, etc., rests on a sup- 
posed conformity of the two passages. The same is true respecting 
30° évdg Stxcuosparos. This word is here employed in a sense differ- 
ent from that which it has in v. 16, and designates the opposite of 
raparttouc, i. e. righteous doing (Rev. 19: 8. Bar. 2: 19, not means 
of justification, Beza, Bengel), and is equivalent to omaxon in v. 19. 
(Meyer, sentence of acquittal ; Rothe, fulfilment of justice, both er- 
roneously). The word vzaxoy refers to the death of Jesus, which 
was a proof of the most perfect obedience, and thereby was a moral 
action of the highest kind. Reiche and Fritzsche attach to the dexar- 
ejuarog here the idea of Jesus’ incarnation, Phil. 2: 5 seq. The older 
theologians find their active obedience here, (Form. Concord. p. 684 
seq. ) 

Ete dixnaiwow Coc, to justification of life, i. e. to a justification 
which frees us from death, and makes us partakers of life. 

(V. 19.) Fag, before an explanatory sentence, as elsewhere in like 
way. The ec xaraxgima of v.18 is here explained by apagreshot 
xarectdOyoay, and the els Sixatwow by dixasos xaracrabroorsas.— 
‘Apaproro xarecradycas, were made sinners. Auogrodoi must here 
have its full meaning, {. e. that of active and then of suffering sinmers. 
Chrys., Theophl., vzevSvvor xolaoes, erroneously. Kadtoraras means 
ststere, constituere, to present, to set forth, and then to make into some- 
thing, 2 Pet. 1: 8. In the passive, to be made thts or that, to become, 
without any exact parallel in the New Testament; for James 4: 4, 
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xeeOierares may be of the Middle Voice; pase. in Thucyd. IT. 68 
(Fritzeche). That it is altogether equivalent to yévec@a: (Phavori- 
nus), is incorrect. It always means to be made something. On the 
other hand, one must not, with Grotius and Boehme, explain it as 
meaning they are treated as simmers; nor with Koppe, Reiche, and 
they appear as sinners, viz. in consequenee of the penalty of 
death coming upon them, (Fritz. “eorum mors eos peccavisee osten- 
dit.”) The simple thought is, They are become actual sinners ; not 
merely through imputation, (Beza, Bengel). Comp. notes on v. 12. 
So in the after-clause, Sixesos xatacradycorecs, not, they shall be 
righteous ; not, they shall be treated as righteous, but be made righteous 
w= be jastified ; and this, not through the imputation of active obedi- 
ence of another, but in accordance with the usual idea of justification, 
i. e. pardoning mercy. The Fut. tense is employed here, as in 38: 80, 
beeause justification in respect to the many ia not yet completed. 
Reéehe refers it to the future revelation of the glory of Christians af- 
ter the resurrection (7). | 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE PRODUCE OF THE VINEYARD IN THE EAST. 


By Rev. Henry Homes, Amorican Missionary at Constantinople. 


In a country where wine, as in America, is known as 8 great pro- 
moter of the crime of drunkenness, and where the vintage is supposed 
te be gathered chiefly for the purpose of making wine, it is difficult 
for the mind to do justice to the common language of Scripture whieh 
éxtols the vine and its products as one of the staffs of life. The fruits 
of the vine, designated by ten different words in the Bible, that are 
translated wine in our version, are in more than thirty different pas- 
sages, astociated with the tithes and offerings, or with corn and oil, as 
emblems of temporal blessings. Along with the field of grain is men- 
tioned the vineyard ; along with the harvest is mentioned the vintage ; 
along with corn and oil, wine is almost always combined as the third 
representative of the three chief bleesings of the year. We will quote 
but two of the many passages of this kind. “And he will love thes 
and bless thee and multiply thee: he will also bless the fruit of thy 
‘womb, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn, aad thy wine (Grosh) and 
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thine oil, ete.” Deut. 7: 18. “For the children of Israel and the 
children of Levi shall bring the offering of the corn, of the new wine 
(étrosh) and the oil unto the chambers.” Neh. 10: 89. 

Additional honor is bestowed upon the vine, by the number of il- 
lustrations of the most precious truths that are drawn from it. The 
church and its members are most beautifully pictured as being united 
to Christ as the branch is united to the vine; Christ’s servants are 
described as laborers in his vineyard ; the church is the planted vine 
brought out of Egypt, the vine watered and protected by God; and 
Christ encourages his disciples with the promise of drinking with them 
the fruit of the vine new in his Father's kingdom. Nothing in the 
material world is so often employed in the Scriptures, as a symbol to 
convey spiritual truths, as the vine and its fruit. 

Now when we recall to mind, that wine is supposed to be the chief 
thing obtained from the vine, and that as a fermented liquor it coa- 
tains a certain per centage of alcohol, and that there is no substance 
now called wine by any one that is not intoxicating, it must intro- 
duce confusion into the minds of many, to understand how the vine 
is worthy to be exalted in the word of God into such a conspicuous 
place for our admiration. Enlightened reason approves of all the de- 
nunciations of intemperance found in the Bible, and also of its appro- 
bation of abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and therefore the mind 
asks that the propriety and consistency should be shown, of making 
such a natural source of evil as the vineyard and its fruit is supposed 
to be, emblems of the staff of life along with corn and oil. 

Many, it seems to us, show more embarrassment in the treatment 
of this question than might be expected, and very extreme assertions 
have been hazarded on the subject. The source of this embarrass- 
ment seems to arise in great measure from the supposition, that the 
chief produce of the vineyard is and was that which we at this day 
noiversally call wine, and that the vineyard was cultivated chiefly for 
its yielding such wine, which we all know to be an intoxicating liquor. 

Now, as a resident of the East, we believe that sufficient facts can 
be adduced to render it extremely probable that this supposition is 
erroneous, and that the fabrication of an intoxicating liquor was never 
the chief object for which the grape was cultivated among the Jews. 
There were other products of the grape equally, and when all taken 
together, much more important than the portion of the grapes which 
were manfactured into wine. If the grape had been abused ia 
dadea, to the extent that it is now in some countries, being used 
mainly for procuring an intoxicating liquor; or if it bad been of ne 
more use for general purposes, than it is in the more northern coun 
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tries of Enrope, one may venture to suppose that it would never have 
held in the Bible the prominent place as a precious product that it 
now does. Perbaps the vine to the people of Judea was a plant which 
offered even a greater abundance of varied productions, than it does to 
the people of Asia Minor and Syria at the present day. Joined with 
the bread fruits and the olive tree, the three might well, under the com- 
prehensive words of corn, wine (¢irosh) and oil, be representatives of 
the productions most essential to them, at the same time that they. 
were those most abundantly provided for the support of life. 

The existence of this variety of manufactures from the grape among 
the Jews, is suggested from the large number of Hebrew words trans- 
lated by the single word “ wine,” and is distinctly intimated in Num- 
bers 6: 3, 4. “ He shall separate himself from wine and strong drink, 
and shall drink no vinegar of wine or vinegar of strong drink, neither 
shall he drink any liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes or dried. 
All the days of his separation shall he eat nothing that is made of the 
vine tree, from the kernels even to the husk,” It would be foreign 
to our object to attempt to show what manufactures from the grape 
were indicated by any of these words employed in Scripture; but we 
recall their variety to the mind of the reader, that he may be prepared 
to make an inference from the statements we are about to make in ree 
gard to the varied productions of the vineyard in Turkey, as to what 
may have formerly been the fact as to the variety of productions of 
the same in Judea. 

The remarkable fact is that in Asia Minor and Syria, the largest 
part of the produce of the vine ia used for other purposes than making 
intoxicating liquors. In both of these countries, three quarters of the 
people, being Moslems, regard the drinking of wine as a sin, and 
neither make wine or drink it; and yet by far the largest portion of 
the vineyards is owned by this same people. The Greek, Armenian, 
and other Christians, who make and drink wine, are also in the same 
position ; only a small portion of the whole produce of their vineyards 
is made into wine, alihough this is not true of all localities. I have 
asked Christians from Diarbekir, Aintab, and other places in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, and all concur in the same statement. Rev. KE. 
Smith writes in reference to Syria: “Wine ts not the most tmportant, 
best rather the least so, of all the objects for which the vine ts culttvated,’”} 
and again speaking of Bhamdun, “the wine made is an item of ne 
consideration.” Dr. Robinson says, “‘ No wine is made from the very 
extensive vineyards of Hebron, except a little by the Jews.”2 The 
quantity ¢ of of grapes that is made into wine is probably greater than at 
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any former period, owing to the corruption and degradation of the 
Christian population, and also of the Mohammedan. Yet where the 
people have preserved anything of the original simplicity of their cus- 
toms, the amount of wine made is proportionably small. On the con- 
trary, the amount made increases near commercial cities. Still in the 
vine-growing districts of Turkey, the grape stands as prominent among 
the productions of the country as a source of comfort and prosperity, 
as the Bible makes it to have been among the productions of Judea. 

Our readers may now be demanding, “since wine is not made from 
the grape, what is the varied produce of the vine that renders it so 
valuable to the people ?”” In answering this question, we propose to 
enumerate successively all the different uses of the vine, as far as 
known at the present day in the East. Such an enumeration we 
have never known to be made; travellers have not been aware what 
a staple article for the supply of a multiplicity of wants was to be found 
in the grape, and our practical moralists in treating on the use of 
wine have had no complete information on the existing varieties of 
“ liquor of grapes,” Num. 6: 3. Some of the manufactures of grape 
liquor which we shall mention, though probably known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, have never been alluded to by any modern 
traveller. 

1. The first produce of the vineyard which we find is the Green 
Grape, ox, Num. 6:4. It is used for its verjuice, to give a tart 
taste to all articles of food that need it, and for making refreshing 
drinks. The manner of using it is various, either by putting the fresh 
green grapes into the food, or by drying the same in the sun and put- 
ting them up in bags like raisins, or by pressing out the juice, partially 
evaporating it in the sun, and carefully preserving it in bottles, or 
lastly, afte: having thoroughly dried the green grape, it is ground to 
powder in a mill, and the powder bottled. These various prepara- 
tions give thus a fresh tart vegetable juice for all seasons of the year 
for cooking meat and vegetables for the table; and in regions where 
they are never accustomed to see a lemon, they supply the place of 
lemonade. A drink made from the juice of the green grape is also 
most reviving to the parched and weary traveller. 

2. The Fresh Ripe Grape in the regions where it is cultivated may 
be had from three to five months in succession (Lev. 26: 5), owing to 
the difference of vines, soil und climate of a particular district. Dur- 
ing these months, and indeed for many following months, as will be 
seen, combined with bread, it is the main reliance of the people for 
food to eat; for theirs isa “land of bread and vineyards,” 2 Kings 
18: 82. Grapes are not sold in the interior towns at two or three 
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shillings a pound, but at the astonishingly low price of from one quar- 
ter of a cent to one cent a pound; and even in Constantinople, with 
all the causes of dearness, the common sorts of grapes can be had for 
two or three cents a pound. They are so innocuous, that in general 
one may eat of them with greater freedom than any other kind of 
fruit, even to satiety. It is not to be wondered at that so luscious a 
fruit, which can be obtained at a cheaper rate than potatoes by the 
poor in Ireland, should form in some districts, with oil and bread, the 
chief nourishment of the people; and that the vine should be exten- 
sively cultivated for the sake of its solid fruit merely. 

3. Fresh grapes are hung up tn dry places in the shade and pre- 
served on the cluster, with a little wslting, to eat in the winter; so 
that in this manner the time of fresh grapes is protracted for at least 
two months longer. Mr. Schneider of Broosa remarks, that this kind 
of grapes is sold there as late as February and March; the price is 
nearly as low as that of freshly gathered grapes. 

4. Ratsins. In the villages the grapes are hung in clusters on the 
side of the houses, or strowed on blankets on the tops of the houses to 
dry, and thus they prolong the fruits of the vintage for the months 
when the hung grapes are gone. Of their use for all kinds of cakes 
in cookery, as also for an accompaniment to bread, we need not speak, 
though it should be kept in mind to aid in our estimate of the value of 
the whole gathering from the vine, when used in the form of the solid 
fruit. 

5. Preserves made with fresh grape jutce. One of the very com- 
mon uses of the grape, is to boil the freshly expressed must before it 
is twenty-four hours old, after having removed the acidity and check- 
ed the tendency to ferment by throwing in calcareous earth, and then 
to boil with it various kinds of fruits and vegetables for sauces and 
preserves for the whole’ year. The most usual fruits employed are . 
apples, quinces, plums and peaches; and of vegetables, green tomatos, 
egg plants, pumpkins, squashes and watermelon rinds. They are 
quartered and sometimes pared as with us; then a quantity sufficient 
for one caldron having been left for half an hour in lime water, in a 
bag, it is taken out and poured into the boiling juice to boil for seve- 
ral hours. The result is a preparation more liquid and the fruit less 
combined with the juice, than in the case of apples boiled with cider 
must. Mr. Schneider speaking of Broosa remarks, “ An enormous 
quantity of Retchel” (the name in Turkish for this kind of preserves) 
is made in Broosa.” And the same is true of many other districts. 

6. Jellies and confectionary from fresh grape juice. There are 
other common but singular modes of using grape juice, which consist 
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in throwing into the juice, prepared as above mentioned, various pre- 
parations, as of the ground or broken grains of miltet, wheat, barley, 
rice, or almonds and nuts, and especially the starch of wheat. We 
will give but two or three examples of these manufactures. (1) 
Starch or flour is thrown into the boiling juice, and when thought to be 
sufficiently boiled, the syrap is poured out upon cloths to dry in the 
eun. Broken pistachios, almonds or walnuts are strowed upon the 
sheet while the material is yet soft, which ia then doubled, dried, and 
is ready for use. A thicker kind is made by pouring the mixture in- 
to dishes, and then cutting the mass into square morsels, which when 
dry are sold in the market like nuts. Other kinds are made to be 
eaten while fresh, which resemble jellies. (2) Wheat and similar 
grains which have been soaked in water, are pounded to a pulp or 
mash, and left sufficient time to ferment. When this is boiled with 
the grape juice, the mass in the caldron is made into cakes, which 
when dried have a sour-eweet taste. (3) Pistachios, almonds, fl- 
berts and the like, having been strung on strings are dipped in the 
boiling mixture of starch and juice and hung up to dry, covered with 
the soft sweet paste of the caldron. There are many other similar 
manufactures, known each by its peculiar name, which are brought to 
the large cities for sale. The emigrants from the country to the city, 
speak with glowing animation and yearnings for home when they al- 
lude to these luxuries of their native regions. Perhaps they are de- 
signated in the word mux of the Hebrew, so variously translated 
in different versions. 2 Sam. 6; 19. Hos. 8: 1. 1 Chron. 16: 8. Sol. 
Song 2: 5. 

7. Prekled grapes. This is a translation of the Turkish words, 
though it is not exactly descriptive of the character of the preparation. 
Clusters of good ripe grapes are carefully placed in wooden or earth- 
en vessels, so as to two-thirds fill them. Fresh must, boiled down to 
one half, ia then poured in so as to fill the vessels, which are then care- 
fully closed and left to stand from fifteen to twenty days. When ready 
for use the grapes and juice are offered together, to be eaten and drunk. 
The grapes and the drink are so far exhilarating in quality, that they 
are used by the Christians during Lent instead of wine, and also by 
Moslems who are forbidden to drink wine. The odor from the 
veasel is most agreeable, but the liquor is too sour to suit unaecus- 
tomed palates. 

8. Grape Syrup or Molasses. Perhaps this article should be called 
grape sugar rather than molasses, but as it is not properly crystattixa- 
ble, and resembles molasses in appearance, while the article mentioned 
in No. 10, most resembles sugar, we prefer to let the names stand. 
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This molasses is made of must that has not been pressed more than 
twenty-four hours. Upon the grapes before pressing or upon the 
expressed juice, calcareous earth is often thrown to neutralize the 
acids, and purify the juice. After the effervescence is over, a solid 
mass insoluble in the liquor is formed in the bottom of the caldron, 
constituting a tartrate of lime. 

The juiee is boiled from five to seven hours and reduced down to 
one fifth or one fourth of the original quantity. The syrup differs in 
consistency in different countries according to the amount of time em- 
ployed in boiling, being boiled in Syria so hard that it does not easily 
ran, while in Turkey it is more liquid than sugar-cane molasses. No 
difference exists on chemical analysis between this latter and grape 
molasses. It is called in Turkish pekmez, in Arabic dibs, in Persian 
and Armenian rod, in Greek yuo, and some say, in Hebrew w35.! 
It ia never regarded as a boiled wine or vincust, but as a sweetening 
syrup. Although in the Persian, the word pekmez appears still to 
signify wine.2 It may sour, but never becomes wine, I am told, on 
aecount of the amount of boiling; bat just as the acetous fermentation 
is commencing, it is sometimes converted into brandy. It is sold from 
two to six cents a quart in the interior; and is to be found at all the 
grocers in Constantinople, almost as uniformly as molasses would be 
found in the same shops in America. 

The uses of grape molasses are as great as those of sugar and mo- 
lasses with us; and it supplies their place as the sugar beet and the 
eweet maple do in some countries, being sold cheaper than any of 
them. As the Jews had no other sweetening but honey, we must sup- 
pose that grape molasses filled the same place with them that it does 
here at the present day. In cooking various kinds of vegetables with 
meat for the table, making all kinds of cakes, etc., it is in moet fre- 
quent and constant use with families of every rank. By some meth- 
od, a process which I have not seen, fresh grape molasses may be 
made a solid substance like cake or pudding, without any admixture 
of anything else. Beaten and stirred up with mustard seed for seve- 
ral days, it becomes a paste of whitish color, which, mixed with water, 
forms a cooling drink like our ginger, molasses and water. 

9. Simple boiled must, or Nardenk. Simple grape juice without 
the addition of any earth to neutralize the acidity, is boiled from four 
to five hours, so as to reduce it to one fourth of the quantity put in. 
The defrutum of Pliny was only boiled down to one half, as in No. 7 
of this article. The grapes usually chosen are the species naturally 
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sour or such as will not ripen. After the boiling, for preserving it 
cool and that it may be less liable to ferment, it is put into earthen in- 
stead of wooden vessels, closely tied over with skin to exclude the air. 
Its color is dark ; its taste an agreeable sour-sweet; and it is turbid, 
vegetable gluten being suspended in it, even when it has been stand- 
ing along time. It ordinarily has not a particle of intoxicating qual- 
ity, being used freely by both Mohammedans and Christians. Some 
which I have had on hand for two years has undergone no change ; 
still when not sufficiently boiled, if exposed to the air and heat, it ua- 
dergoes a degree of fermentation and becomes exhilarating and perhaps 
intoxicating. Some large jars of it carried to Odessa from the region 
where it is principally manufactured, i. e. the southern shores of the 
Black Sea, fermented on the voyage and the owners paid duty on it 
ason wine. A friend lately put some water to four inches of the lees 
in the bottom of a jar, and found in a few days that it had become a 
sort of wine. NVardenk is used as a syrup for a beverage, one part of 
the syrup to from six to fifteen parts of water. In the Bebek semi- 
nary it has been often used by the boys to eat with their bread, as in 
America we use molasses. Thus Ruth dipped her morsel in some 
kind of vinegar of wine, Ruth 2:14. It is sold by all the grocers of 
Constantinople at the same price or cheaper than wine. However, it 
is not all made from the grape, but some of it from apples, and some 
of it from the pomegranate, from whence it originally had its name. 

As there has been great search for an unfermented wine—a wine 
that would not intoxicate—as soon as I came upon the traces two 
years since of the existence of such an article as Nardenk, I most per- 
severingly followed it up, till I should find out what it was. For al- 
though in the present use of language, an unfermented wine is an im 
possibility, yet here is a cooling grape liquor which is not intoxicating ; 
and which in the manner of making and preserving it seems to cor- 
respond with the recipes and descriptions of certain drinks included 
by some of the ancients under the appellation “wine.” It has never 
to my knowledge been described by any traveller. 

10. Grape Sugar or Boulama. This article is derived from the 
boiling of grape juice to make grape molasses. After the lime and 
ashes has wrought its effect, and the liquor is boiling, the scum which 
rises to the top is ladled off into other boilers; when a sufficient quan- 
tity has been amassed, it is again slightly boiled, cleansed with eggs 
and poured into barrels for use. In the barrels it appears as‘a solid, 
uncrystallized, yellow substance, like paste, of which the surface lique- 
fies in the air; it is cut out for use and aale with a broad knife. It 
is universally said not to have as much sweetness as the grape molas- 
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It is used very extensively in all the villages south of the Sea of 
Marmora as an article of food in its simple state, very much as we 
use pure honey. But besides this, it is almost the only sweetening 
used by a numerous class of confectioners called Helvagis, or Sellers 
of Sweets. There are probably. hundreds of shops occupied by the 
manofactarers of confectionary in Constantinople from this one article 
of grape sugar. This sugar is by them boiled with pounded sesance, 
or broken walnuts, or certain roots or starch, and made into solid 
masses of confectionary or candy that can be cut with a knife or 
hatchet. Natives and strangers are very fond of eating it with bread 
at breakfasts and collations, but few strangers are aware of the fact 
that it is made of this universal grape juice. Each Helvaji consumes 
probably his thousands of pounds a year of this sugar in his manifold 
manufactures of sweets for the Turks, who are most passionately fond 
of all confectioneries. 

11. All the vinegar of these Eastern lands is made from this same 
bountiful grape. It is made by pouring water on the grape juice and 
leaving it to ferment. It is brought to the cities from the grape dis- 
tricts, or made here by the sellers of pickle preserves. Vinegar from 
sour wine would afford but a small portion of the amount needed in 
commerce. Of course the Mohammedans have no objection to using 
vinegar, though it has fermented. But they call “ wine,” on account 
of its not having yet reached the acetous fermentation, when its sale 
is to be tolerated among the Christians, ‘‘ crude vinegar.” 

12. Raisin drink. Raisins of certain qualities are used in immense 
quantities for this purpose. They are boiled for two or three hours 
to make a refreshing drink called “sweet water” (khoshab). It is 
sold by a separate class of tradesmen in Constantinople called Sherbet 
sellers. It has no intoxicating quality, for the proportion of water is 
large and it is drank only when freshly made. As a specimen of 
what occurs all over the city, we may mention that every morning a 
sherbet seller takes his stand at the head of the Bebek landing, to sell 
what he has prepared over night, ladling out raisins and liquor to- 
gether, for his street customers to consume both. 

18. Raisin wine. This wine is always of domestic manufacture. 
Four parts of warm water by weight to one of raisins are left to soak 
two days. ‘Then the raisins are taken out, bruised and again put in, 
till the fermentation has been sufficient. The result is a mild liquor, 
of exhifarating qualities. It is called in Arabic Néddh, in distinction 
from Khamr, the name for ordinary fermented wine. Such a prepa- 
ration can easily be made in America by any persons, from the rai- 
sins of commerce. It is often distilled to make brandy. 
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14. Wine. Our catalogue of the products and uses of the vine has 
already become sufficiently long, before we come to that which has 
appeared to many to be the chief end and design of the vine, vis. to 
afford wine. Here also we must say a word or two. All that which 
is now called wine in the East is as truly wine, as that which is call 
ed wine in France. Whether boiled or not, whether sweet or soar, 
all the known wines are intoxicating. The boiling which the people 
of certain districts choose to give to their must, for the purpose of se- 
curing a wine that will keep better, should not be confounded with the 
boiling of the same must, for the purpose of making sugar and mo- 
lasses. In the former case it is boiled perhaps half an bour and noé 
reduced one twentieth in bulk; in the latter case it is reduced more 
than three fourths in quantity. And hence an “ inspissated wine ” 
should never be confounded with inspissated grape juice. The for- 
mer gives us an intoxicating liquor and the latter a syrup or molasses. 
We might say the same of the sweet wines, that although by drying 
the grapes in the sun or by boiling the must, the wine is preserved 
sweeter than it would otherwise be, such wines are still intoxicating, 
and some of them extremely so. In some districts the people regard 
the boiled wines as stronger than the simple fermented ones. Those 
of Mt. Lebanon are stronger than the majority of the wines of France. 
As for the sweet wines, though I am assured by Mr. Ladd, formerly 
& missionary at Cyprus, that the wine of that island is rarely boiled, 
yet it is notorious in history, that the Knight Templars lost their pos- 
session of Cyprus, by the enervating effect of their indulgence in this 
enchanting, strong and sweet wine, which from them has been called 
Commanderia. 

The Greeks in their modern language call wine xgactoy or “ mixed,” 
(a word derived from the ancient custom of mixing largely of spices 
and drugs with wine,) instead of the more classical term oivos. Bran- 
dy is too dear to mix with wine, but common resin is put in in such 
abundance into their common wines, as to make them as nauseating 
to a stranger as a bitter dose of medicine. Whatever language has 
been used in modern or ancient times, describing certain wines as un- 
intoxicating, should be received with many allowances. If Horace 
speaks of the ‘‘innocentis pocula Lesbii,” or if Athenaeus declares 
that “‘ Surrentina vina caput non tenent,” we should interpret the as- 
sertions with the same abatements that we would if uttered from the 
mouth of an Epicurean of our own day in reference to his favorite 
wines. The language is comparative merely, and means that some 
of the wines were not as intoxicating as others. 

15. Brandy is distilled, either directly from the must of good or 
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rotten grapes, from the mass of pulp and skins remaining after the 
juice has been pressed out, from the lees of wine, or from wine. It is 
ealled racks or arrack in the languages of the country. Each family 
in the interior distils its own raki, as they make their wine, in their 
houses. 

16. The leaves and the stocks of the vine. The stock and roots of 
the vine are used for fuel. This use.is of trivial importance, but we 
prefer to leave nothing untold, seeing that it is one of the uses spoken 
of in the Scriptures. ‘“ Behold, it is cast into the fire for fuel; the 
fire devoureth both the ends of it, and the midst of it is burned,” Ezek. 
15: 4. In countries bare of forests or other trees than the olive, the 
cattings of the vine and the roots from old vineyards may supply no 
despicable portion of fuel. The cuttings of the vine and the leaves 
are much used for manure to the vineyard, and the leaves for fodder. 
The leaves are also used as a vegetable, chopped meat and rice being 
rolled up together in single leaves, and boiled for the table. It makes 
a very agreeable dish. 

17. The vineyard is a resort for relaxation, in the midst of its re- 
freshing verdure. In the heats of summer and autumn, when the 
wheat harvest has been gathered in, the vineyard is generally the on- 
ly portion of the country, which remains verdant. The vine being 
cultivated like low bushes, or trained in festoons, it retains a bright 
green, cheering to the eye, while all around is parched and sere and 
desolate. Thither the inhabitants of the vicinity repair to recline, 
during their hours of rest, in the lodge, the summer house or arbor, 
refreshing themselves in the contemplation of its widespread verdure, 
and listening to the murmur of the waters that flow along from per- 
hape the only spring in the region, while the surrounding air is at the 
same time made delightfully cool. In Hebron where wine is not 
made from the grapes, Dr. Robinson observes, ‘“ The vintage is a sea- 
son of hilarity and rejoicing for all; the town is then deserted, and 
the people live among the vineyards in the lodges and in tents.”! As 
the press is often in the vineyard, and thus the pressing of the grapes 
is carried on there, it as an additional motive to frequent the vine- 
yard. Is. 5: 2. ; 

Connected with this topic we cannot pass over the fact, that the 
grape vine is much more extensively used for ornament and shade in 
the East, than the woodbine or ivy in our own country. As one 
proof of it, we venture to assert that it would probably appear on ay 
accarate calculation, that more than one half of the houses in Con 
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stantinople, have at least one vine on the premises, which is trained 
to grow either on the sides of the house, or across a framework or 
trellis, for the sake of its verdure, ornamental fruit and shade. The 
coffee shops and every place of public resort, if they have the smallest 
open spot, are planted with a grape vine, for the purpose of shade and 
relief to the eye. A single stem of a vine is sometimes trained along 
to ths distance of forty feet by cutting off the shoots as they appear, 
till it has reached the spot where its owner wishes to avail himself of 
its luxuries. We can easily conceive of the delight with which peo- 
ple recline under the green shade of these welcome vines in public 
places, and the especial delight with which in the heat of sammer a 
man “sits down under his own vine,” 1 Kings 4: 25. Micah 4: 4. 

Among the uses of the grape which we have not enumerated as 
existing at the present day, is that of pressing the juice from the freeh 
ripe clasters into vessels to be drank immediately. All persons deny 
that any such prevailing custom exists, although it is admitted that is 
is sometimes done for amusement and variety, and for the children of 
a family. However no evidence that I have seen appealed to of the 
neages of antiquity would seem to be sufficient to lead us to suppose 
that it was ever a standing usage. We cannot affirm that the butler 
of Pharaoh was ever in the habit of performing such an operation. 
He performed it in a dream, but when he was set at liberty, we sim- 
ply read that he gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand, Gen. 40:21. Nor 
does the language of Greek or Roman poets, when describing the 
laxury of drinking the “blood of the grape” from its fresh clusters, 
when treated by the rules of ordinary criticism, imply that the volup- 
tuaries of those days were satisfied with any such abstemiousness. 
Statues of Bacchus and Bacchanalians have indeed been found, in 
which the individual is represented as pressing the juice directly from 
the cluster into a cup. Kut such a representation may be as much 
the language of imagination as any poetry, and at any rate little ae 
eords with the mythology of the jolly Bacchus, or his revelling follow- 
ers, who would never drink of grape juice till it was well fermeated, 
that it might better aid them in the enthusiasm of their orgies. 

In what we have said, we have purposely avoided direct bibliea 
criticism and controversy, wishing simply by a contribation of facts 
from an observer in the East, to aid those in the discassion of contro. 
verted points, who have more time and ability. Still we would sag 
gest whether this array of facts on the atility of the grape vine will 
net sustain the idea that the greater part of the praises bestowed upoa 
“ wine” as it is translated in our version, are bestowed upon the grape 
juice as freshly expressed, without bringing into view the specific 
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forms into which it may afterwards be manofactured. We say only 
the greater part, but not all, wishing to exclude the places where J" 
is found. The idea that winm is used in this general sense and 
not in a specific one, is one that easily presents itself, in seeing that in 
nearly all the thirty-eight cases where the word occurs, it is in con- 
nection with corn and oil, first fruits or offerings ; and the idea be- 
comes more confirmed when we see how many and important are the 
general uses of the grape. 

Travellers from northern countries unaccustomed to any product of 
the grape but wine, whenever they have met with some of these 
liquid and almogt solid products of it, have spoken of them as kinds of 
wine, as if every liquor of grape must necessarily have that name. 
Thus Parry states that ‘the Turks carry with them on their jour- 
seys unfermented wine,’ which we have seen from our descriptions 
could only be some kind of grape syrup. Dr. Duff of Scotland, trav- 
elling in France, misleads his readers in a contrary direction by 
speaking of wine as mere grape juice. He speaks with delight of his 
having seen “the peasants carrying along instead of milk, bowls of 
the pure unadulterated blood of the grape.” Now although this was 
wine, with his old English habits he would feel no prejudice against 
the use of it, whether in the form of weak claret or strong Madeira. 

The blessing on vineyards and the vintage, and on wine-vats that 
are found in the Bible, are not bestowed simply on account of their 
yielding wine, bat on account of the manifold uses of the grape, sup- 
posing wine to be included with the rest. We need not look about 
for an anintoxicating wine to be enabled to account for these blese- 
mgs upon it, but to these choice and important products which we 
have enumerated. We can see from this abundance of products why 
the vine and its frosh is so much praised, while wine is so generally 
condemned. In view of the rich supply it afforded for the essential 
wants of the people of Judea, a clearer and fuller meaning is given to 
the passage, “ As the new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, 
Destroy it not; for a blessing is in it,” Isa. 65: 8. And we can see 
how Isaac could bless Jacob with the prayer, “‘ God give thee of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
Wine (tirosh),” Gen. 27: 28. Well might those who were deprived 
of all the luxaries we have described, “lament for the fruitful vine,” 
Isa. 92: 12. 
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ARTICLE V. 


REVIEW OF CHASE’S EDITION OF THE APOSTOLICAL 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


The work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, includ- 
ing the Canons ; Whiston’s Version, revised from the Greek ; with 
a prize Essay at the University of Bonn, upon their Origin and Con- 
tents ; translated from the German, by Irah Chase, D. D. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1844. pp. 496, 8vo. price $2,50. 


Tue literary progress of our country is marked by the increasing 
demand for such works as this and Neander’s Church History. 
We hope their sale will amply reward the toil and enterprise of the 
translators and the publishers. 

The present work is elegantly printed and is well executed in all 
its parts. The Constitutions occupy 257 pages; the prize essay on 
their contents, date, design, etc., 212; and a separate dissertation on 
the Canons, by the same author, 26 pages. The last work is the 
same which was presented to our readers in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Feb., 1847. 

The Constitutions are divided into eight books, and each book into 
many short chapters or sections. That part of the work which is 
called the Canons, eighty-five in number, constitutes the last chapter, 
which is much longer than any of the others. These Constitutions 
are all put forth in the name of one or more of the apostles, and em- 
brace a great variety of matter in regard to morals, the forms of di- 
vine worship, the rights and ranks and duties of the clergy, etc. The 
first sentence is as follows: ‘ The apostles and elders to all those who 
from among the Gentiles have believed in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
grace and peace from the Almighty God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be multiplied to you in the acknowledgment of him.” 

The first book is entitled, “‘ Concerning the Laity ; the second, Con- 
cerning Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons; book third, Concerning 
- Widows ; book fourth, Concerning Orphans; book fifth, Concerning 
Martyrs; book sixth, Concerning Schisms; book seventh, Concern- 
ing Deportment and the Eucharist and Initiation into Christ; and 
book eighth, Concerning Gifts and Ordinations and Ecclesiastical Ca- 
nons.” 

Book II. c. 11, is as follows: ‘‘ On this account, therefore, O bish- 
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op, endeavor to be pure in thine actions, and to adorn thy place and 
dignity, as sustaining the character of God among men in ruling over 
all men, over priests, kings, rulers, fathers, children, masters, and in 
general over all those who are subject to thee; and to sit in the 
church, when thou speakest, as having authority to judge offenders. 
For to you, O bishops, it ia said) Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” The next chapter begins thus: “ Do 
thou, therefore, O bishop, judge with authority, like God; yet receive 
the penitent.” 

We select, also, as specimens two or three of the shortest Canons. 
7. “ Let not a bishop, or a presbyter, or a deacon undertake the cares 
of this world; but if he do, let him be deposed.” 11. “If any one, 
even privately, pray with a person excommunicated, let him be sus- 
pended.” 20. “ Let a clergyman who becometh surety, be deposed.” 
55. “If any one of the clergy abuse his bishop, let him be deposed.” 
69. “If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or reader, or singer, do 
not keep the holy quadragesimal fast, or do not fast on the fourth day 
of the week, or on the preparation, let him be deposed, unless he be 
hindered by weakness of body; but if the offender be a layman, let 
him be suspended.” 53. “If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, do 
not, on festival days, partake of flesh or wine (abominating them, and 
not for his own exercise) let him be deposed, as having a seared con- 
sctence, and becoming a scandal to many.” 

If we find room, we shall be glad to subjoin further specimens ; but 
these may be enough to give some idea of the general character of 
the Constitutions to those who may need it. We therefore proceed 
to some remarks which have occurred tv us while examining the work. 

It is as true as it is paradoxical, that some booka, once the most 
pernicious in their influence, are now among the most salutary ;—sal- 
utary, too, just in proportion as they were pernicious, and because they 
were pernicious. Stripped of their false guise and convicted of their 
evil deeds, they become our most trustworthy monitors for all future 
time. Such, to all Protestant Christendom, is now eminently the fact 
with the Apostolical Constitutions ;—that ancient work of such mys- 
terious origin, but potent and abiding influence. Perhaps neither the 
time nor the place nor the chief author of this pious fraud, was ever 
known to more than one man. The secret may have died with the 
fabricator. Be this, however, as it may, the work itself was early 
spread ; generally if not universally regarded as of apostolical author- 
ity; and of course exerted a powerful influence in forming the princi- 
ples and moulding the institutions of the papal and oriental churches. 
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The grand moral of the whole complicated prodaction, is twofold, 
the external unity of the church and the exaltation of her clergy- 
The first was essential to the highest attainment of the last, though 
perhaps not so intended by the author. With this general and deci- 
ded bearing, it is easy to see its influence in preparing the way for 
prelatical domination. And this influence it would doubtless have 
continued to exert, with undiminished power in the corrupted church- 
es, had it not been for a further pious fraud, of later date, perpetrated 
even upon these same Constitutions, by interpolations of an Arian 
cast. This at length opened the eyes of some of the leaders of the 
church, and the work was condemned by a council held at Constanti- 
nople in 692. From this condemnation, however, the eighty-five Ca- 
nons, containing most of the prelatical assumptions, were excepted. 

Here, by way of counteraction, already appeared some good from 
one of these frauds. It came, however, too late and was too limited 
in extent to undo the evil and arrest the tide of usurpation which had 
so long been flowing and which, on the one hand, was so congenial to 
human ambition and, on the other, so flattering to the then blinded 
vision of the best men in the church. For then, indeed, as well as 
now, good men saw and deplored the evils of prelatical oppression ; 
but strange as it may now seem, instead of removing the source, they 
were as zealous as the most ambitious prelates themselves for increas- 
ing the power of the bishops. From the very origin of these assump- 
tions, in the second or third century, on to their climax under a Hil- 
debrand or an Innocent IIL, the vain hope was indulged that the 
abuse of power was to be curbed by the erection of a still higher pow- 
er, just as in the delusive dream which has ever beguiled the nations 
into civil despotism. ‘The process was simply this. First, in order 
to check discords and abuses among the pastors or bishops of the indi- 
vidual churches, as Jerome suggests, a diocesan was created to pre- 
side over and control them. Then, it was found necessary to create 
an archbishop, to keep the diocesans in order; then a patriarch to 
curb the archbishop ; and finally, a pope, with still greater power, to 
rule the whole. Till long after all this was done, and much more of 
the like kind by way of general councils and other devices, even the 
best and wisest in the church still cherished the delusive hope, thas 
the proper check to an abuse of power, was the erection of a superior 
power,—not dreaming that the very antidote they prescribed was it- 
self the bane; or rather, insanely imagining, that when they had en- 
throned a single man as Christ’s vicegerent on earth, he would be- 
come more like Christ himself in the exercise of unlimited dominion, 
instead of becoming more like the devil. 
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Nothing but the fearful experiment of more than a thousand years, 
could begin to open the eyes of men to this cardinal fallacy. Like 
honest but desperate empirics, they firmly believed their nostrum a 
sovereign remedy if it could only be forced down in sufficiently large 
portions. Their mistake lay in the very nature of sinful man, vainly 
imagining that there was somewhere a point of elevation in which he 
would cease to do evil and learn to do well by the removal of personal 
restraint and by possessing power to restrain others. And right well 
did the corrupt and ambitious spirits who thus mounted to power, re- 
Joice in this popular delusion—themselves also, perhaps, just as sin- 
cerely sharing in the general frenzy and hoping for a final good result 
to so mad acareer. Just as in the case of civil usurpers, there was 
of course always some hideous dragon, real or imaginary, to be crush- 
ed beneath the wheels of their mighty car. 

In one sense, this whole process was as needless as it was vile and 
foolish. Christ had given his disciples the clear outlines of a very dif- 
ferent polity, and had expressly warned them against the whole spirit 
of such a movement. Of course they might have known better. But 
m another view, we may say, there was a moral necessity for the 
whole sad experiment. In such a world as this, even good men will 
never learn by mere precept. Our first parents even, though in their 
pristine purity, did not abide by God’s directions. It is a world of 
experiments, and every imaginable device must be tried. And, what 
more natural than that of popery? In such a world, nothing short of 
experience, and that of the hardest, can restrain or recover the church 
from human inventions, and bring her to the stable practice of Christ’s 
directions. Happy for us, then (if we will only profit by the result) 
that so much of this experimenting is already done. But in order 
that we may profit by it, the history of every experiment should be 
preserved and carefully studied; if not, then all has been suffered in 
vain, and must be suffered over again. We must know, not only the 
general result, but also the causes and the process; in short, the be- 
ginning and the middle and the end. Then, and then only, shall we 
be prepared for a thorough reform ; and then only, if already reform- 
ed, shall we be effectually guarded from all approaches to the like 
folly. 

Jt is in view of facts and principles like these, that we may venture 
to assign so high a rank in present and prospective usefulness, to a 
work once so pernicious as the stupendous forgery now before us. 
Though not the prime cause of popery—for that is to be found in the 
depths of human nature—it was among the earliest and most effective 
agencies in the organization of all the spiritual despotisms thatthave 
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existed in the church. And now like an arch-culprit, in chains on 
the gibbet, it hangs an everlasting memento to the whole world. The 
history of the detection and the complete proof of the impoeture, are 
most amply detailed in the very learned treatises which accompany 
the original documents. 

In publishing these Constitutions in a new dress, and in his excel 
lent translation of the accompanying dissertations, Dr. Chase has 
therefore conferred a lasting obligation on the increasing millions who 
speak the English language. The work will be needed and will 
therefore be read wherever this language shall be spoken. If sent to 
all, as we believe it has already been sent to some, of our missionary 
stations in Western Asia, it will serve as a remedy for the inveterate 
maladies so early generated by these very Constitutions. 

_ But while we thus speak of the malignant influence of these Con- 

stitutions wherever they were regarded or may still be in part regard- 
ed as authentic, it is not to be supposed that they bear, on their face, 
anything of a malign aspect. Precisely the contrary. Nothing could 
amile more benignly. In his most infernal deeds, Satan always ap- 
pears as an angel of light. It is his only hope of success. Nor is it 
any more to be supposed that the man or the men who forged these 
Constitutions and palmed them on the world as productions of the 
apostles, were conscious of any sinister purpose. Their motives 
throughout, so far as appears from the work itself, were not only pure, 
but of the most exalted kind, aiming at the salvation of men, the glory 
of God, the best interests of the church, and the support of what they 
regarded as sound morality. Often, we have chapter after chapter of 
the most unobjectionable and calutary matter, and all in an air of the 
most solemn and dignifled earnestness. ‘There is no trifling, and not 
a great deal which can be called trivial. Compared with the more 
recent fictions of full-blown superstition, there is everywhere a dignity 
which the rather befits those very apostles whose names they bear. 
Hence one among the many proofs, that the authors were men of tal- 
ents, and of some taste, and no little skill, and that they lived at a 
pretty early period. At all events, they well understood their art. 
Compared with the silly things we find in the Koran, in the later fic- 
tions of the Papists, or of our own Mormon or Shaker prophets of the 
present hour, their work is purity and dignity itself. 

Nor are the authors of the Constitutions to be convicted of any per 
sonally ambitious or sinister designs. If laymen, they were most 
meek and self-denying in prostrating all laymen in the dust before the 
priesthood. If clergymen, as most probably they were from their 
thor@ugh acquaintance with ecclesiastical affairs, they were wide awake 
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to the self-restricting office of guarding equalty the purity of clerical 
life and against the abuse of clerical power. They would compel 
themeelves, as well as their whole order, to a most holy, meek and 
selfédenying life, to the most sedulous discharge of their sacred fune- 
tions, to a renunciation of the world and all its pomp, to the practice 
of the most rigid discipline, and to the most equitable use of all their 
own large powers and the most humble submission to the still higher 
wathority of their own superiors. As before intimated, their grand 
fault is not to be found in their purpose, but in the fatally mistaken 
mode for its execution. They saw as clearly and lamented as sin- 
cerely as we do, the abuses of power in their day; but they sought to 
eheck its abuse in the many by increasing this power in the few. 
This was but throwing oil instead of water on the incipient volcano. 
And here is the grand deception of Satan in this movement, so far as 
it may be attributed to him. For him thus to lead even good and 
able men into such an error, may well be pronounced a greater 
achievement than to impel his own ambitious votaries to avail them- 
selves of these facilities in his service. To make the very angels do. 
his work, and on so great a scate as this proved in the end, is some- 
thing more than transforming himself into an angel of light. 

If deemed too charitable towards the authors of so sacrilegious # 
forgery, we must say, that our charity is the fruit of a patient coneid- 
eration of their production, in connection with the circumstances of 
their age, and is, moreover, at the expense of all our prepoasessions. 
We may also say, that the cause of truth has always something to 
lose and nothing to gain by unduly imputing wrong motives or a bad 
eharacter te the authors of even the most pernicious movements. It 
is itself a kind of pious fraud, and must, sooner or later, recoil on its' 
source. Nay, the very idea, so natural to us, that very bad‘ schemes 
must have originated with bad men, is as fatal to the safety of the 
church as it is false to her history. It leads her unduly to judge of 
measures by the religious character of their advocates and not by their 
intrinsic merits, and thus puts her off her guard, jast as in the days of 
her ancient simplicity, whenever human expedients, of whatever kind, 
are: proposed by men whom she deems eminent saints: Thus does’ 
she become prepared, not only to follow bifndly in the path of good 
but imperfect men, but also tamely to resign herself to the dictates of: 
such consummate hypocrites as have’ the eraft and the audacity to 
palm themselves on her credulity in the garb: of sanctity. Even the 
pope of Rome himself has increased hiv assumptions and swayed his 
boundless power over men, partty if not chiefty, by arrogating to him- 
suff the appellation of Ae Holiness, and causing himself to' be regard- 
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ed as the very personification of unerring rectitude. And when, by 
the unutterable wickedness of an Alexander VI. and a Julius ITI., just 
before the Reformation, the charm of papal sanctity was broken, a 
grand impediment was removed to a reform for which the chureb 
had been sighing for two hundred years. 

It is, then, as much our wisdom as our duty to do full justice to the 
moral character and purposes of these and all the other early forgers 
of revered documents, however misguided their policy or baleful their 
influence. 

‘ But can it be, that good men should ever be left to practise such 
frauds? to palm on the world, in the very name of “ The Holy Apos- 
tles,” what themselves had fabricated? Be their design ever so good, 
could they think it right to promote their designs by falsehood? and 
that, too, in eo awful a transaction as that of a religious forgery ? 
Could they think themselves even doing God service while writing 
spurious gospels and Apostolical Constitutions to bind the charch for- 
ever as by divine authority ?—With all our present light, this does 
indeed seem too atrocious for belief. But this light, when soon lost 
after the days of the apostles, has been but very slowly regained, and 
that by small gradations. Even now, the film is not completely 
purged from all protestant eyes—to say nothing of the state of the papal 
vision. Do not some pious physicians and pious nurses and pious 
mothers think it right to lie to sick children for their good; and some 
pious officers in the army to lie to the enemy? And was not Paley 
a pious man when he advocated these “white lies?” And if good 
men can now believe it right to lie in order to save the lives of their 
fellow mortals, why might not good men, in a darker age, think it 
right to lie to save men’s souls? and, if right, why not an incumbent 
duty? nay, a duty just so much the more imperative as the object 
was vast and the subject awful? If right in principle, even in the 
smallest things, the most religious awe, arising from the solemn and 
stupendous nature of the forgery, instead of deterring, would but im- 
pel to the deed. It could only warn the fabricator to a greater scru- 
pulosity in the right performance of his momentous office. He mast 
see to it that what he inculcated was right, a truly pious fraud ; and 
then, that it was so fabricated as to surpass the power of detection, 
and thus do the utmost good to the end of time. 

The believer, then, in justifiable lying of any kind, at the present 
day, is guilty of a gross abeurdity while uttering his astonishment at 
the audacity of those early forgers for applying the same principle to 
things so sacred. It was precisely where it ought to be applied, if 
applied at all. They were the brave men whom he ought rather to 
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commend for acting up to their principles in transactions so perilous 
to their own souls as well as the souls of others, if not done in a right 
manner. But if now, on the other hand, the moral absurdity of lying 
im regard to things so solemn and sacred, and on so vast a scale, glares 
most frightfully on his half enlightened vision, let him renounce ut- 
terly, in theory as well as practice, all lying in whatever case. Till 
then, he must at least acknowledge their consistency and his own ab- 
surdity.. 

As a matter of fact, the doctrine of pious frauds had long been 
taught in the world. Plato had himself inculcated it, thoagh with 
great restrictions. By his followers, the converted Eclectics, it is 
supposed to have been fostered if not first brought into the church, in 
the second century. Tertullian, in his work on baptism, written about 
the close of that century, sec. 17, speaks of a certain presbyter in Asia 
who had forged a writing in the name of Paul, and who, on being con- 
victed of the fault, pleaded that he had done it out of love to the apos- 
tle, and yielded up his place. From this it is manifest, on the one 
hand, that such fraads had already been commenced, and, on the other, 
that they were by no means generally approved ; nor, indeed, are we. 
to suppose such a thing ever to have been sanctioned by the church 
at large, however prevalent both the doctrine and the practice may 
afterwards have become. A multitude of other spurious works were 
ere long found in circulation, of which we have a brief but interesting 
Rotice, by Dr. Chase, in his preface to the present work. 

With sach a doctrine afloat and such a practice, however discoun- 
tenanced by the great body of the church, we need not wonder that 
some good men should be found guilty of it, especially at a period 
when many in the church were but half converted from their heathen- 
ish practices and principles. 

With some, the early existence of so many false gospels and other 
spurious works, may prove a stumbling block to their faith in the 
genuineness of any of the early records. Indeed, infidels have not 
unfrequently urged this point with great vehemence. But it can have 
force only with the half taught in these matters. A great part of the 
forgeries were detected at a very early period. And in regard to the 
rest, it is as surprising as it is delightful to see how the increasing 
skill of criticism is enabled to detect, not only the forgery, but very 
nearly the period, if not also the country, in which it was perpetrated. 
And then, the same skill which detects the false, serves also more 
completely to verify the true ; and thus the result of the whole is, if 
possible, a more complete proof of the genuineness of the true gospels 
and epistles than if none had ever been forged. 
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To see this in a strong light, let any candid and intelligent miad 
take the important and dificult case of these Apostolical Constitutions, 
including the Canons. When the reader has gone through with the 
entire volume now before us, he will hardly fail of being impressed 
with the magical power of criticism in tracing the long hidden foot- 
steps of imposture, and will doubtless conclude, with the aathor of the 
essays, that nearly all the Conatitutions exeept the last book, were 
written in the last half of the third century and somewhere among the 
oriental churches; and that a few interpolations, together with the 
whole of the last book, were added by the hand of some Arian, in the 
latter part of the fourth century,—the Canons being, however, chiefly 
a compilation of previous forgeries at different times. We have no 
space for showing how these results are reached. 

But we must add that, important as are the main resulta, they are 
but a small part of the benefit to the reader. He is, as it were, carried 
back to that early period of the church, then in her forming or rather 
her most deplorably transforming state, and seated in the midst of her 
worshipping and her deliberative assemblies, there to witness, not only 
her forms of worship, her singing, her prayers, and the minute regu- 
lations of her assemblies, but also those blind though honest efforts for 
reforming abuses, whereby she plunged succeeding generations into 
tenfold greater evils. In short, it is only by reading such ancient 
works as these, and with such helps, that one can become master of 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of the period. And, for this purpose, i 
is no objection at all, that the work is a forgery, the momont we 
have detected its real character and date. For, though a fiction in 
regard to the past, it was a true picture of the existing and forthcom- 
ing realities. And by showing us, in the very germ, many of the cor- 
ruptions in the church, it is the best possible refutation of the high 
elaims of those hoary abuses, and affords, in the end, the highest proof 
and the highest commendation of those few and plain and simple rites 
left us in the New Testament, and likewise of that divinely simple 
and yet most safe and efficient church polity there sketched. We 
mast alzo say, that if one would gain his crowning conviction, not oaly 
of the genuineness but also of the authenticity of our divine records, 
wa know of no surer way than for him candidly to compare them with 
any or all the spurious works which have claimed a like origin. Such 
is the glaring contrast that, while the one class is plainly of the earth, 
the other is as manifestly from heaven. 

But while we see much of the evils and mistakes of the early church 
in these false writings, we see, so far as quantity is concerned, a vast 
deal more that is highly commendable. There is everywhere, as ber 
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fore intimated, the same solemn and earnest spirit as in her authentic 
history ; and even in her fictions we should, if we would do her jus- 
tice, always remember her good intentions; and thus, instead of utterly 
scorning her person, we shall rather commiserate her disadvantages, 
and sympathise in those bloody struggles in which she was, at that 
very period, so gloriously preserving for us the rich legacy bequeathed 
by our common Lord. 

Before closing our remarks we mast say, that the translations ap- 
pear to have been made with skill and fidelity. We have, to some 
extent, compared the version of the Constitutions with the original 
Greek, and that of the Essay with the German. Krabbe’s shorter 
Dissertation, which was written in Latin, we have not compared, but 
have no reason to suspect the fidelity of the translation, while here 
the English diction is decidedly superior to what we find in the trans- 
lation of the Essay. This difference may be attributed to the pecu- 
liar difficulty of rendering modern German into good English, as both 
productions are from the same pen and on the same general subject, 
and both translated by the same hand. So far as diction is concerned, 
the task of translating is always incomparably more difficult than that 
of original composition. But in translating German, there seems to be 
this strange and singular fatality, that the more one is versed in the 
language and enamored with its forms, the less is he capacitated for 
writing pure English. Thus an accomplished German scholar may 
unwittingly speak of his endeavors to render a faithful version, or may 
thank a friend for his invaluable assistance in overlooking the proof- 
sheets. The many and close analogies between the two languages, 
gradoally blinds him to the points of difference, and he unconsciously 
falls into Germanisms, both in the use of terms and the structure of 
sentences. Ueberschen, for example, means to look over as well as to 
everlook, and is composed of a preposition and a verb, just like our 
word overlook ; and from such close analogies the student of German 
forgets the slight variations and thus gradually loses his native idiom. 
Soo, too, in regard to the import of single words. For instance, Be- 
wussteeyn, defined in the dictionaries as meaning consciousness, is now 
very often employed in quite a different sense, and might just about 
as well be represented by abracadabra as by our word consciousness. 
And yet it is indiscriminately rendered by this word in some of our 
best translations, and the mere English reader ia often left to divine 
the meaning, as best he can, from the connection. If the translator 
himself cannot divine its meaning or cannot give that meaning in Eng- 
lish without a moet tedious paraphrase, as may sometimes be the fact, 
is:would be better to transfer the uncouth word iteelf than to put the 
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reader on a false seent in quest of its import. Why a like infirmity 
does not eleave to our scholars when translating from Latin or Greek, 
is a question of some interest, but we will not eater further on & 
here. 

In the translations before us from the Latin and the Greek, 
we have noticed ne violations of good English either in the use of 
words or the structure of sentences, while in that from the German, 
eur attention has been frequently arrested by the German tinge in 
both these respects. Some instances of the kind will be fownd én the 
fellowing criticism, by Dr. Krabbe, on the first epistle of Clement of 
Rome, who was contemporary with the apostles, and to whom the 
writing of the Constitutions as giver by the apostles, was ancieatly 
ascribed. The paragraph is worth the reader’s attention for higher 
purposes than that of verbal criticism on the translation. 

“In modern times, the genuineness of this first epistle, as a whole, 
has generally been acknowledged. Still we cannot pronounce it free 
from considerable interpolations. It seems to be equally unworthy of 
Clement, and of the whole apostolical simplicity of his letter, if he, 
from the fable of the bird Phoenix (Ep. J. e. 25 and c. 26), shoald 
wish to illustrate the possibility of the resurrection from the dead. 
Much rather can we hold this narrative to be an interpelation which 
belongs to a later age, in which the Christian consciousness [ Bewuset- 
seyn | had receded, and men were pleased with such argamentations 
The conjecture aleo might not be too adventurous to place these aad 
similar interpolations in the age of our Constitutions. At least, the 
same account of the bird Phoenix is found also in our Ceastitutions; 
and if there is a difference in the account, it ia mot an essential one. 
In the epistle to the Corinthians, Clement relates that this bird dies in 
Arabia; but our Constitutions (V. 7), that it builds itself a funeral 
pile in Egypt, and consumes itself by fire. Qn the. contrary, the 
agreement in the cited passage of the Conetitutions is very essential 
since the account of the bird Phoenix is also here mentioned as pre 
senting a case analogous to the resurrection of men, and as being a& 
aceount from which also the heathen had argued. Once more; the 
passage in c. 40, is very much to be suspected, because kK transfere 
the whole Jewish priesthood inte the Ohristian cherch; while, in the 
other parts of the letter, the simple relations of the apestelic age pret 
vail, and Clement eets bishops and presbyters or elders om a level, and: 
uses these titles interchangeably. See c. 42 and 44. Here also. tht 
same interpolator could [may] have been busy, whe composed the 
Constitutions, and transferred into them the whole Leuitical systen. 
of priests. This first epistte to the Corinthione might {may }, as for 
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the rest, be [have been} the only genuine document which has come 
to us, from the historical [real] Clement.” p. 346. 

We have spoken the mere freely on this matter of Germanized 
Koglish, beeause we think our language is seriously suffering from 
this source, in the hands of some of our theological writers, just as it 
suffered, an age or two ago, from popular essayists who were enam- 
ored with French modes and idioms. The present evil, however, has 
arisen perhaps still more from a fondness for German terminology in 
philosophy, than from our numerous translations of German authors. 
‘We onght also to say, that the foregoing specimen from Dr. Chase is 
by no means a fair sample of his style; for generally, even when 
translating frem the German, his language is pure and correct; and 
the reader is, moreover, under great obligations to him for the pains 
he has taken in breaking up and disentangling the long and compli- 
eated sentences of his anthor. 

There is also another and more serious topic on wirich we must be 
allowed to remark, lest our silence should be regarded as implying as- 
sent. After mentioning the fact that pedobaptism is commended in 
the Constitations, Pref. Krabbe says, p. 410: ‘ This is altogether in 
harmony with the view which, already, we have often indicated in 
respeet to the time of the Constitutions. It is ascertained that pedo- 
baptism does not belong to the apostolic age; and it is difficult to point 
eut its existence before the time of Tertullian, who zealously opposed 
it. In his time, this practice seems to have been first coming into ex- 
istence; for the passages ia Irenaeus,! and in Clement of Alexandria, 
will hardly bear criticism, and can prove the contrary of that for whieh 
they have sometimes been adduced. But after the time of Tertal- 
Kan, it was rapidly introduced, and about the middle and towards the 
ead of the third century, it was received in the Alexandrian and 
North Africaa church, aad only there. Still there were at that time 


' Nesader says, that “ Irenaeus is the first church teacher in whom we find any 
allasion to infant baptism,” and thinks “ it is difficult to conceive how the term re- 
generation,” as applied to infants in the passage from Irenaeus, “can denote any- 
thing else than baptism.” Ofcourse he thinks the passage will bear crificism, though 
he agrees with Krabbe in his general position, that pedobaptism was introduced 
imso the church at some poriod after the aposties, but when or how or by whom, 
neither he nor any other writer has told us. See Neander’s Church History, trans- 
lated by Torrey, I. 311. 

* Neander thinks otherwise, and that it was then practised in Persia, where it 
can hardly be supposed to have recently spread from Africa. “in the Persian 
church, infant baptism was, in the course of the third century, so generally recog- 
nized that the sect founder Manes thought he could draw an argument from it in 
favor of a doctrine which seemed to him necessarily presupposed by this applica- 
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those who, viewing baptism as an opus operatum, expected from it a 
mysterious and magical forgiveness of sins, and therefore deferred it 
as long as possible. Against these, now, our Constitutions speak most 
decidedly and warn them not to put off conversion to the hour of 
death.’ 

The fact that the Constitutions reprobate the practice of postponing 
baptism to the hour of death, is indeed good proof that they were not 
compoeed till after the existence of this culpable practice, which can- 
not be traced back beyond the age of Tertullian whose doctrine, as 
we shall soon see, led most directly to the practice. But Prof. K. 
goes further than this, and seems to suppose that their injunction of 
tnfant baptism at all, is a proof of their origin in the latter part of the 
third century. “It is ascertained,” says he, “that pedobaptism does 
not belong to the apostolic age.” This is a pretty strong assertion on 
® question so long and so strenuously disputed. But the author does 
not tell how or by whom the dibical argument for pedobaptism has 
been “ascertained” to be worthless. He and Gieseler and some other 
German writers of distinction, first assume this fact as proved; and 
then they proceed to search in the uninspired records of the church, 
for the origin of the institution, as though it must have arisen after the 
apostles. And the first indubitable trace they can find of it, is in the 
passage in Tertullian’s noted work on Baptism, about the year 200; 
a work designed neither to support nor to deny infant baptism, but to 
erush “a certain most venomous serpent of the heresy of the Cainites, 
lately dwelling in these parts,—that most monstrous woman Quintilla, 
who had not the right to teach even pure doctrine,” and who had be- 
gun with denying all baptism. 

We have here no room for discussing at large the early history of 
pedobaptism ; but, as this single passage of Tertullian is the chief tes- 
timony referred to by our author and other German writers whom we 
have read on the same side, we think it proper to quote the passage, 
and thus give our readers an opportunity to judge for themselves of 
its bearing on the main question. 

But we must first state most distinctly what the main question is; 
for by losing sight of this, we are liable to pervert his testimony. 
Prof. K. says, that ‘it is difficult to point out the existence of pedo- 


tion of the rite.” See Neander’s Ch. Hist. I. 314. Manes was put to death by the 
Persian king in 277. As he wrote in the Syriac language, he would not be likely 
to argue from a custom not admitted by the Christians who spoke that language, 
and therefore the Syrian as well as the Persian church may be regarded as then 
practising the rite. And as he resided for a while in India, and even travelled to 
China, after appearing as a Christian teacher, he must have been extensively ac- 
quainted with the Christian rites as practised in the East. 
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baptism before the time of Tertullian, who zealously opposed «&.’ 
True enough, he did oppose it with all zeal, as the reader will soon 
see. But the question is not, whether he opposed pedobaptism, but 
in what sense did he oppose it? and on what grounds? Was it ber 
cause wrony and unlawful in itself? Or was it only on the ground 
of a decided tnexpediency in most cases? If the former, then his tes- 
timony is against the rite itself; if the latter, it is impliedly but just 
as.decisively in its favor. And if the former, so laconic a writer can 
give his.testimony in a word; if the latter, he may deign to reason a 
little in support of it, especially if ia favor of a position entirely new 
and opposed to the established custom. With these needful remarks 
as to the question itself, we present his testimony, as translated by 
Dodgson and printed in the Library of the Fathers. 

_“ But they, to whom the office belongeth, know that baptism must 
not be rashly entrusted. In every petition there may be both deceit 
and self-deception. Wherefore the delaying of baptism is more pro- 
fitable according to the condition, and disposition, and moreover the 
age of each person, but especially in the case of children. For why 
is it necessary, if the thing be not so necessary,! that the sponsors also 
be,jreught into danger? For both they themselves may, from their 
mortal natare, fail of their promises, and they may be disappointed by 
the growing up of a bad disposition. The Lord indeed saith, Forbid 
them not to come unto me. Let them come when they are of riper 
years; let them come when they are disciples, when they are taught 


1 Si non tam necesse est ; if it be not so necessary. This is the more exact ren- 
dering, and also preserves more exactly a strong Shakespearian element of style 
everywhere found in the writings of the terse, abrupt, antithetic and obscure Ter- 
tallian. Perhaps it was on account of its obscurity that it has ever been omitted 
in the text of Tertullian. Dodgson has restored it; but does not tell us why or 
on what authority, or whether himself understands it. But, for both its import 
and its pertinency, we have only to advert to what Tertullian had just said, in the 
preceding section, on the necessity for even a layman's baptizing, in case of ex- 
treme danger of death. “For then is a boldness, in him that aideth, admissible, 
when the case of him that is in danger, is urgent. For he will be guilty of de- 
stroying a man, if he shall forbear to do that for him which he had free power to 
do.” A necessity arising from the danger of death, is then the necessity spoken of 
in the parenthetic clause, and which was to create an exception to Tertullian’s 
general rule. His meaning is simply this: ‘Why is it necessary for the sponsors 
to incur this peril, provided it be not such a case of life and death as I have just 
meationed ?” 

The clause is exactly one which an ignorant or unreflecting transcriber would 
be apt to omit, but which no man would be likely to foist into the text; and the 
whole manner is so much like that of Tertullian as to bear prima facie evidence 
of its genuineness. And if genuine, it casts additional light on Tertullian’s views 
of the lawfulness of infant baptism. 


\ 
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whither they are coming; let them become Christians when they are 
able to know Christ. Why is the age of innocence in haste for the 
remission of sins? Men will act more cautiously in worldly matters, 
so that to one, to whom no earthly substance is committed, that which 
is divine is committed !! Let them know how to ask for salvation, 
that thou mayest seem to give to him that asketh. With no less rea- 
son unmarried persons also should be put off, within whom temptation 
is already prepared, as well in virgins by reason of their riper age, as 
in widows by reason of their wandering about, until they either marry 
or be confirmed in continency. They that understand the weighty na- 
ture of baptism will fear tts attainment rather than tts postponement. 
Faith unimpatred ts assured of salvation.” De Bap. c. 18. 

We think so terse and uncompromising a polemic as Tertullian 
would not have wasted half these words in dissuading from the then 
obvious custom of pedobaptism, provided he thought the custom itself 
unlawful. He would have said so at once, and passed to other matters. 
But, instead of even saying it all, he only urges prudential considera- 
tions against needless haste in this matter, just as also in the case of 
all unmarried persons. And then, in the last two sentences, which 
we have put in italics, he assigns the grand reason for this delay. 
And it embodies precisely the reason mentioned by Prof. K. that opus 
operatum, that “ mysterious and magical forgiveness of sins,” expected 
from baptism in the third century, “ which led men to defer it as long 
as possible.” This was obviously Tertullian’s doctrine. Such, in his 
view, was “the weighty nature of baptism,” that they who had once 
received it must keep “the faith unimpaired” by sin, if they would 
be sure of salvation. Hence was it such presumption to have it ad- 
ministered to infants or to unmarried persons,—unless in danger of 
death. And we make this exception, not merely because of the gen- 
eral tenor of his argument, but algo because, in the preceding section, 
he had taught, that even a layman ought to baptize in a case of ex- 
treme danger, and that he would be even guilty of destroying the per 
son by refusing to do it. And that this extended to infants as well 
as others, is further obvious from his belief in original sin, and that 
all ain is to be washed away by baptism. 

But it is enough for our present purpose thus briefly to have placed 
before our readers the noted passage so often alleged against pedo- 
baptism. Were we discussing the whole question of its early history, 
we think it might be shown that all the earlier as well as the later 


' Tertullian regarded the benefit conferred by baptism in the light of a divine 
treasure which might be lost, like any other treasure, by a heedless child, or thrown 
away by a wanton youth. 
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testimony that is at all relevant, goes only to establish the practice, 
and that the /asw/fulness of pedobaptism was never then called in ques- 
tion by any but those who, like the female preacher whom Tertul- 
lian #0 fiercely assailed, denied all water baptism. 

Though Tertullian, in the passage above cited, seems to think, that 
only a faith ustmpatred can assure salvation, yet, in his work on Peni- 
tence, where he treats the subject much more at large, he saya, c. 7, 
that an offender may once, by repentance and confession, “ but only 
for once, and never again,” regain what he acquired by baptism. Af- 
ter he became a Montanist, he denied the possibility of any restora- 
tion after the first lapse into sin. 

It was obviously from such views of “the weighty nature of bap- 
tiem,” and the peril of losing what it was supposed to confer, that Ter- 
tullian and many others judged it expedient to defer the rite, not only 
in the case of infants but also of other persons who might be pecu- 
liarly exposed to temptation ;—and thus the emperor Constantine, at 
a subsequent period, deferred his own baptism almost to the very hour 
of his death, some twenty years after his complete conversion to 
Christianity. Indeed, so far did some carry this matter, even in the 
days of Tertullian, that he charged them with pleading a license for 
sinning and for postponing repentance, because not as yet baptized. 
De Poenit. 6. And Neander, speaking of the same period and the 
same view of the power of baptism, says, ‘“‘ Hence it was, that many 
who meant to embrace Christianity, delayed their baptism for a long 
time, that they might meanwhile surrender themselves without dis- 
turbance to their pleasures, hoping to be made quite pure at last by 
the rite of baptism.” Ch. Hist. I. 252. 

It was our intention to subjoin some further extracts from the 
Constitutions, and especially from that portion which confers the most 
extravagant prerogatives on the clergy. But our limits forbid; and 
we close by again commending the whole work to all who would 
gain a thorough knowledge of the early history of the church. 

R. E. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


INTERPRETATION OF PSALM LXVIII. 


By Wm. W. Tumer, Hebrew Instructor in the Union Theol Sem., New York. 


Introduction. 


THE sixty-eighth Psalm is acknowledged by commentators to ex- 
hibit an extraordinary degree of lyric force, variety, and beauty ; bat 
at the same time, owing to these and to other circumstances, its inter+ 
pretation presents more and greater difficulties than that of any other 
piece in the entire collection. A great deal has been aecomplished 
for the elucidation of this noble ode since the time of Michaelis, who 
broke off at the seventeenth verse, declaring that the thread of con- 
nection had slipped from bis hands and all was dark before him ;! yet 
much still remains to be done before all its rough places can be. made 
smooth. The following may be assumed as some of the generat prin- 
ciples which should guide the writer who wishes to earry forward this 
investigation. 

Where a doubt may reasonably exist as to which of two or more 
explanations of a word or phrase is the best, the interpreter should 
place them together before the reader and state his reasons for pre- 
ferring the one which he has coneluded to adopt. Jé he thinks he can 
offer something better than what has been proposed before, he should 
not hesitate to do so. But there are two errors of frequent occurrence 
in writings of this nature which he should carefully endeavor to avoid. 
“While he manifests his respect for the genius and labors of his pre- 
decessors by accrediting, as far as practicable, each valuable explana 
tion to its original author, he should disdain the cheap triumphs to be 
gained by elaborately confuting their palpable mistakes. Again, a 
profound regard for truth, while it incites him to spare no labor in in- 
vestigating and weighing every particular that may promise to throw 
additional light on the subject of his researches, should cause him to 
keep a jealous guard against that natural vanity which prompts many 
to attach an undue and even exclusive value to their own conjec- 
tures, though they may have nothing but their novelty to recommend 
them. . 





1 Epimetra ad Lowthii Preelectiones. 
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Another rule which the interpreter in the present state of biblical 
criticism should adopt, is that of a close adherence to the Masoretic 
text. That this text is wholly free from errors, no honest and well 
informed critic will assert; nevertheless the absurdity of setting up 
the authority of the Septuagint or any other version in opposition to 
it as a whole, has been too well exposed to be now entertained for a 
moment. The period no doubt will arrive, when the discovery of 
ante-Masoretic manuacripts or the collation and classification of manu- 
scripts already known, will render possible a systematic revision of 
the standard Hebrew text; but at present, alterations of it, whether 
in accordance with ancient versions or by conjecture, except in a few 
palpable cases of error, are merely labor thrown away. It is time 
this fact was more generally acknowledged, when we see commentator 
after commentator rejecting the emendations of his predecessor, often 
with expressions of contempt, yet venturing on new conjectures of his 
own, which a like fate quickly overtakes. 

There is still another duty imposed on the interpreter who writes 
in the English language by the existence of the Authorized Version. 
Of this version many things have been said which are true, many 
which are absolutely false. It is true that it is the joint and careful 
production of many admirable scholars profoundly skilled in the He- 
brew and English languages, and familiar with the works both of Jews 
and Christians who had labored in the field of biblical interpretation 
before them ; it is true that the nervous Saxon English in which they 
have clothed the thoughts of the Hebrew bards and prophets may well 
be regarded as a miracle of beauty and fitness, and forms a style which, 
on account of its intrinsic excellence and of the hallowed associations 
conferred upon it by time, no modern translator can depart from with 
impunity. But it is not true that this is the best version extant, or 
that it does not require very great and essential improvements both in 
matter and in form to raise it to a level with the philological science 
of the present day. This however is not the place to discuss its im- 
perfections, or to analyze the motives of those who cast stumbling- 
blocks in the way of their removal ; all I wish to say at present is that, 
in view of the facts here stated, it seems incumbent upon one who of- 
fers a new English translation of any portion of Scripture to adopt as 
his model the style of the Authorized Version, and where he deviates 
from it to point out his reasons for so doing. Every portion of Scrip- 
ture thus explained will form a useful contribution to an improved 
English version to be prepared at a future day. 

The principles bere laid down I have endeavored to adhere to in 
the following translation and commentary, with what success the rea- 

Vor. V. No. 18. 7 
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der will decide. Here follows a list of the works chiefly made use of ; 
a few others which I would gladly have consulted were not at hand. 


The Septuagint, Vulgate, Chaldee, and Syriac versions in Walton's Polygiott. 

The commentaries of Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and D. Kimchi in the Rabbinical Bi- 
ble and elsewhere; and of Saadiah in Ewald’s Jiidische Sprachgelehrte. Stuttgart, 
1844. 

R. Lowth de Sacra Poesi Hebreorum Prelectiones, cum notis et epimetris J. D. 
Michaelis, ed. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller. Lezpsic, 1815. 

C. F. Schnurrer, Dissertationes Philologico-criticse. Gotha, 1790. 

Mendelssohn's translation with the commentary of Joel Bril, etc. Prague, 1835. 

E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Psalmos in compendium redacta. Leipsic, 1831. 

Bottcher’s Proben alttestamentlicher Schrifterklarung. Leipsic, 1833. 

Ewald’s Poetische Biicher des alten Bundes. Gottingen, 1835—39. 

De Wette’s Commentar iiber die Psalmen, nebst beigefiigter Uebersetzung, 4th 
edit. Heidelberg, 1836. 

Sachs’s translation in the Bibel fir Israeliten. Berlin, 1838. 

Lengerke, die fiinf Biicher der Psalmen. Konigsberg, 1847. 


Argument. 


The first circumstance which attracts attention when we try to as- 
certain the general import of this psalm, is the resemblances between 
it and the Song of Deborah and Barak. These make it evident that 
either one has in some respects imitated the other, or both have drawn 
from some common source. As to the latter supposition, it may be 
sufficient to say that there is no such common source extant. If a 
standard sacred poem of such merit and celebrity as to be imitated by 
writers so far apart had ever existed, it is certainly possible but not 
probable that it would have been excluded from the extant collection 
and allowed to perish. We may then safely conclude, until the con- 
trary can be proved, that one of these compositions, to wit Judges oth 
and Psalm 68th, imitates the other; and all that remains is to settle 
the question of priority. Whatever may be the precise age of the 
psalm, it is undeniably of a later date than the times of the Judges. 
Now Dr. Robinson, in his exposition of the Song of Deborah, has 
satisfactorily shown that that poem is coéval with the events it cele- 
brates.! It may therefore be considered as established, as far perhaps 
as such matters admit of being established, that Judges 5th is both an- 
terior in point of time and has served in many respects as a model to 
the author of the present psalm. The resemblances alluded to will be 
fully described in the notes. 


' Bibl. Repository, Vol. I. 1831. p. 575 sqq. The same conclusion is come to 
by Kemink in his Commentatio de Carmine Deborm. Utrecht, 1840. pp. 24-26. 
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This being premised, let us ask ourselves, What is the occasion 
which this psalm celebrates? That it is the bringing of the ark to Je- 
rusalem and the depositing of it there, all commentators may be said 
to be agreed; they differ only as to whether the particular occasion 
was its first entry into the sanctuary there erected, or its return after 
a battle with a foreign enemy. Now that the latter was the case is 
very clear, as well from the imitations which the psalm contains of the 
triumphant Song of Deborah as from the entire purport of its contents ; 
for, to use the words of the judicious De Wette, “‘ Why is there so much 
said of victory, of the destruction of enemies, of the bringing home 
of captives, of assistance received, if the occasion was not a victory ?” 

The point of view then at which we must place ourselves for the 
proper understanding of this composition, is to suppose that the people 
have just returned after a battle in triumphant procession to Jerusalem 
bearing the ark in the van, that they have deposited it in its place in 
the sanctuary, and that they now sing this ode written to celebrate the 
event. The general course of the argument, leaving particulars for 
the notes, may be summed up as follows. 


J. Allusion to the late going forth to battle with the ark. God leads his people 
against their enemies, and defeats them, and thus gives the righteous new 
cause to exult in his protection. 

II. Allusion to the triumphant return. Sing praises to Jehovah who prospers 
his humble worshippers, but makes desolate those that rebel against him. 

TIL Of this an illustrious example was afforded, when God conducted his people 
through the wilderness, supplying all their wants ; 
IV. And finally enabled them to subdue the savage inhabitants of Canaan. 

V. And whereas God formerly appeared unto his people on Sinai, so now he 
has taken up his abode among them on Zion, whither he has just return- 
ed leading captive the foes of himself and people. 

VI. Thanks be to God, whose care is constantly over Israel, and who will one 
day enable them to execute plenary vengeance on all their enemies. 
VII. These have gazed with envy while beholding the recent procession of the vic- 
torious tribes, as they marched with songs and rejoicings to the sanctuary. 
VIIL May this new instance of God's goodness enhance his honor and glory 
among men; so that all nations, even the most remote, may submit them- 
selves to his rightful sway. 
IX. Let all the earth praise the glorious God of Israel. 


This division into stanzas, which I have taken the liberty of number- 
ing to facilitate reference, is clearly justified by the internal structure of 
the psalm. Its correctness too is strongly vouched for by the fact that 
in all essential particulars it is acquiesced in by such widely differing au- 
thorities as Mendelssohn, Bottcher, Ewald, De Wette, and Lengerke. 
If we further examine the relation of these stanzas to each other, it 
will appear that they may be divided with a good degree of probability 
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into four pairs of strophe and antistrophe with a concluding epode. 
We might suppose too that the strophes (stanzas I. III. V. VII.) were 
sung by the warriors and people, the antistrophes (stanzas II. 1V. VI. 
VIII.) by the priests, and the epode (stanza 1X.) by both parties con- 
jointly. Too little however is known of the details of the ancient 
temple worship to give this supposition any force beyond that of mere 
eonjecture; much less is there any good reason to think that this 
psalm was sung during a procession either to the temple (so Schnurrer, 
Ewald, and others) or tn the temple (so Lengerke). 


Translation. 
Psatmu LXVIII. 
1 For the Leader; by David. A Psalm to be sung. 


I. 


2 Let God arise, let his enemies scatter ; 
And let his haters flee before him. 
3 As smoke is driven, so drive them away ; 
As wax is melted before the fire, 
So perish the wicked before God. 
4 Then shall the righteous be glad and exult before God; 
Yea they shall rejoice with gladness. 


IL 
5 Sing unto God, sing praises to his name; 
Prepare the way for him that rideth through the deserts, 
Whose name is Jah, and exult before him. 
6 The orphan’s father and the widow’s judge 
(Is) God in bis holy habitation. 
7 God maketh the solitary to dwell in a home, 
He bringeth out captives into prosperity ; 
But rebels inhabit a barren land. 


III. 
8 O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
When thou didst march through the wilderness; 
9 The earth trembled, yea the heavens dropped before God, 
Sinai itself (shook) before God, the God of Israel. 
10 Thou scatteredst bounteous rain, O God; 
Thou sustainedst thy possession when they were wearied. 
11 Thy wild beasts dwelt therein ; 
Thou didst prepare in thy good land for the meek, O God. 
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IV. 


12 The Lord gave the word; 
The singers of victury were a great army : 
13 “Kings of armies flee, they flee ; 
And she that tarrieth at home divideth the spoil! 
14. When ye lie down among the folds, 
The wings of the dove shall be covered with silver, 
And her pinions with greenish gold.” 
15 When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
It grew snow-white on Zalmon. 


V. 


16 A mountain of God is the mountain of Bashan, 
A mountain of crags is the mountain of Bashan. 
17 Why do ye lower, ye craggy mountains, 
At the mount where God hath fixed his abode, 
Yea Jehovah reigneth for ever? 
18 The chariots of God are twice ten thousand, 
Thousands upon thousands! 
The Lord is among them, and Sinai in the sanctuary. 
19 Thou hast ascended the height, thou hast captured thy foes, 
Thou hast received gifts of men, 
Yea even rebels, to reign as Jehovah and God. 


VI. 


20 Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth us ; 
The God (who) is our salvation. 
21 This God is ours, a God of salvation ; 
And unto Jehovah the Lord (belong) the issues from death. 
22 But God shall dash in pieces the head of his enemies, 
The hairy crown of him that goeth on in his trespasses. 
23 Saith the Lord: “ From Bashan I will bring (them) back, 
I will bring (them) back from the depths of the sea; 
24 That thou mayest dash thy foot in blood, 
That the tongue of thy dogs (may have) its portion of (thine) enemies.” 


VI. 
25 They have seen thy procession, O God ; 
The procession of my God, my King, to the sanctuary. 
26 The singers went before, afterwards the players; 
In the midst of damsels beating timbrels.— 
27° 
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27 In the congregations bless ye God: 
(Bless) the Lord, ye of the fountain of Israel !— 
28 There is little Benjamin, their subduer ; 
The princes of Judah that o’erwhelmed them with stones; 
The princes of Zebulon, the princes of Naphtali. 


Vil. 


29 Thy God hath ordained thy glory ; 
Be thou glorious, O God, who hast wrought for us, 
30 At thy temple above Jerusalem, 
To thee let kings bring tribute. 
3l Rebuke the beast of the reeds— 
The herd of the bulls with the calves of the nations— 
That humbleth himself for pieces of silver ; 
Scatter thou the nations that delight in war! 
32 Let magnates come out of Egypt, 
Let Ethiopia quickly stretch forth her hands to God. 


IX. 


33 Ye kingdoms of the earth, sing unto God, 
Sing praises unto the Lord; 
34 To him who rideth on the heavens, the heavens of old ; 
Lo, he uttereth his voice, a mighty voice! 
35 Give glory unto God; 
Whose majesty is over Israel, 
And his glory in the clouds. 
36 Fearful art thou, O God, in thy sanctuaries. 
The God of Israel giveth glory and strength to his people ; 
Biessed be God ! 


Comment. 


Verse 2. This is the invocation, altered from the 2d to the 3d 
person, which Moses used to employ when the ark was taken up for 
removal to another encampment; see Num. 10: 35. The hortatory 
rendering of the old interpreters, Let God arise, etc. is therefore more 
natural and better suited to the energetic character of the entire pealm 
than the mere declaration, God arises, etc. of Ewald, De Wette, and 
others. The poet transports himself back in imagination to the time 
when the army was setting out on its expedition, and peaks aceord- 


ingly. 
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These two first stanzas have reference to the recent victory. The 
beginning of the first alludes to the going forth of the ark to the bat- 
tle-field, and that of the second to its triumphant return, as Bottcher 
has pointed out ; the other verses are general in their nature and con- 
tain ideas which form a natural sequence to these two (the 2d and 
5th). It will be observed that the ark, as the peculiar seat of God’s 
presence, is spoken of throughout this psalm in the same terms as 
God himself; see verses 2, 5, 8, 18, 19, 25. 

Verse 8. This verse and the next are a poetical amplification of 
the preceding one (Schnurrer).—So perish, etc. When a clause of 
the parallel is subdivided. into two parts, I will indent the latter half 
as in this case. 

Verse 4. Observe that the word rendered simply Jefore, ia in 
verses 2 and 8, "2no lit. from the face of, i. e. from the presence of, 
from in front of ; and in this verse, °2»> at the face of, i.e. in the pres- 
ence of ; and so v. 5, etc. 

Verse 5. The principal interpretations of the second clause may 
be represented thus : 


Extol him who rideth on the clouds.—Syr. Chald. Saadiah, Eng. Vers., etc. 

Cast up (a way) for him who rideth on the clouds.—Sept. Vulg. Mendels. 

Cast up (a way) for him who rideth through the plains.—Schaurrer, Boticher, De 

Wette. 
These interpretations, it will be perceived, rest on two different ren- 
derings of each of the words %0 and niasy. Many arguments have 
been adduced in support of each of them ; but a sufficiently conclusive 
evidence in favor of the last one is, that both words occur repeatedly 
in the senses it assigns to them, and never in any other. 

Prepare the way. The literal meaning of the verb 5b0 ts to cast 
wp, scil. the earth in constructing a causeway; and it is usually fol- 
lowed by a word meaning causeway, road, etc. which here by an ele- 
gant ellipsis is omitted; comp. Is. 57: 14. 62:10. I know not how 
to imitate this in English, for want of a verb with a similar technical 
meaning; The Septuagint version has best expressed it by the com- 
pound odezoijcnte. The expression evidently has reference to the 
ancient custom of constructing roads for the advance of kings and 
their armies, before great and permanent highways were as common 
as they have since become. 

The great central valley of Palestine, which runs from north to 
south through its whole length, bounded by a mountain range on 
either side, is an arid waste except where rendered luxuriantly fertile 
by the waters of the Jordan and its tributaries.!. Accordingly it is 


1 Josephus, Jewish Wars 3.8. Robinson, Bibl. Researches, I. p. 576. 
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named in Hebrew mansn the Arabah, or desert plain xox estoy ; 


while to portions of it north of the Dead Sea we find applied the 
names im7 niass the plains of Jericho, ayia nian the plains of Moab 
(see Ges. Lex. ad voc.), perhaps so called in the plural because broken 
up into a number of small wastes by intervening patches of cultivated 
land. The absolute term nissan will then naturally designate the 
valley of the Jordan ; and in so understanding it here, we are confirm- 
ed by subsequent allusions, verses 16 and 31. 

VERSE 6. The widow's judge, i.e. he that sees justice done to 
widows. As De Wette has well remarked, we are not to make too 
special an application of the expressions contained in this and the fol- 
lowing verse, where, in conformity with poetic usage, particular im- 
ages are brought before the mind to indicate in the most forcible man- 
ner the different treatment which God bestows on his people and on 
their enemies.— ‘wp Dipo Ats holy habitation. This phrase is found 
only in the later writings, in Deut. 26: 15. 2 Chron. 30: 27. Jer. 25: 
80. Zech. 2:17; and it everywhere denotes the heavens. There is 
in these two verses, as Aben Ezra has pointed out, a beautiful anti- 
thesis between the almighty Sovereign of the universe whose seat is in 
the lofty heavens, and the most feeble and forlorn of his creatures on 
earth (here representing the nation of Israel in general; see remarks 
on v. 11), who are the constant subjects of his condescending care ; 
comp. Ps. 11: 4, 5. 138: 6. 146: 5-10. 

VersE 7. Lit. God maketh those who are solitary to dwell at home, 
i. e. he makes those who are lonely, forlorn, to live in houses, dwell- 
ings of their own; a figure probably suggested by the use of the 
phrase “his holy Aabitation,” in the preceding verse. — ninwiza. 
There are two modes of rendering and construing this word which are 
deserving of notice. One is to construe it with D°"0% captives, and 
translate tn fetters, comparing mwep belts; and so Aben Ezra, D. 
Kimchi, Mendelssohn, and the English Version. The other is to con- 
strue with x°xi2 who bringeth forth, and render into prosperity ; and 
so Syr., Saadiah, Ros., Ges., De Wette. The last is decidedly enti- 
tled to the preference ; because it forms a proper antithesis to the 
word ma"ny in the next clause, and, which is more conclusive, it 
agrees with the signification of the verb and its other derivatives. 
With De Wette I understand this verse like the preceding one in a 
general sense, but yet as containing an allusion to the removal of the 
Israelites from Egypt into the promised land, and thus forming a na- 
tural transition to what follows. So Rosenmiller: ‘“ Haud obscura 
allusio ad nobilem illam rerum conversionem, qua olim gens Israeliti- 
ca, summi Dei beneficio, ab A°gyptiaca servitute esset liberata, inque 
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terram bonis omnibus abundantissimam deducta, barbaris incolis par- 
tim deletis, partim e patria in loca vasta atque horrida ejectis.” 

Verse 8. Here the psalmist, in accordance with a very common 
practice of the Hebrew poets, when returning thanks in the name of 
the nation for favors just received or soliciting new ones, introduces & 
retrospect of the signal manifestations of God’s providence on behalf 
of his people in former times, and especially of that memorable epoch 
in the nation’s history, its exodus from Egyptian bondage and induc- 
tion into the promised land. Observe that the verbs are here in the 
past tense, and that tlie entire stanza bas an historical character dif- 
ferent from the preceding ones, in which all is vividly depicted as 
present. Compare too the Song of Deborah and Barak, Judg. v. 
There verses 2 and 8 form an introduction relating to the recent vic- 
tory, and invoking blessings on its almighty Author; and these are 
followed, in verses 4 and 5, by a description of God’s appearance on 
Sinai as the future guide and guardian of his people. This plan our 
psalmist has closely followed, employing however such additional rich- 
ness of imagery as to convert the four verses of the older poem into 
as many stanzas. But that we may arrive at a more precise idea of 
the relation of these two compositions to each other, it may be well to 
compare the two passages which exhibit the closest resemblances in 
detail. In Judg. 5: 4, 5 we read as follows: 


etre ANTE Mn 4 
ping whe Iza 
abt) OI DA TWIT PAN 
we oe ¥ = vwe ° ? 
br smd?) BIg OA 
My? "289 #72 DVI 5 
Sune? woe My BBE “TE MY 


4 Jehovah, when thou camest forth from Seir, 
When thou marchedst from the field of Edom ; 
The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 
Yea the clouds dropped water ; 
5 The mountains shook before Jehovah, 
Sinai iteelf before Jehovah, God of Israel. 


The extraordinary and supernatural manifestations of Jehovah’s power 
which were witnessed on the grand occasion of the delivery of the Law 
on Sinai, are here depicted in a manner that places the scene directly 
before our eyes. We behold Jehovah enveloped in clouds advancing 
from the north and descending on Sinai; where his awful presence is 
indicated by the storm that rushes forth from his dark concealment, 
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and the thunder that shakes the earth and its mountains.! That this is 
the correct explanation of the passage, is clear from the mention of Si- 
nai at its close, and from its correspondence with the historical descrip- 
tion of that event and of the clouds, the thunder and lightning, and the 
quaking of the mountain by which it was accompanied, in Ex. xix. 
Here follows the imitation of this passage in the 8th and 9th verses of 
our psalm : 
TEE “IH? FNNED Ovo 8 
yiomena yIPE3 
Drrfoe "WHS WHY} Ory HX NIE. pI 9 
PRI? TER DUTY 82D "WTO NY 


8 O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
When thou didst march through the wilderness ; 

9 The earth trembled, yea the heavens dropped before God, 
Sinai itself before God, the God of Israel. 


The first circumstance which strikes us on comparing these verses 
with Judg. 5: 4, 5, is that the author of the psalm has condensed the 
last verse by throwing out the passage 5532 O° Di "BO? ONAy OB, as 
he is about to speak more fully of rain in what follows; and conse- 
quently the phrase “125 "2D my now comes in rather abruptly. Again, 
the word n> has been altered in each case to p->x, either by the 
author himself, or by those who collected and made use of the portion 
of the psalms to which this belongs before they were incorporated into 
the Psalter as now existing.2 Lastly, and which is of more impor- 
tance, it will be seen that the change of one or two expressions has 
given the whole passage an application different from that which it 
has in Judges. By altering "32 from Seir, into 723,72H> before thy 
people, and oitx “382 from the fields of Edom into j12"%"2 through 
the wilderness, it is made to refer chiefly no longer to the giving of 
the law, although the allusion to it is retained, but to God’s leading 
his people through the wilderness, which brings this stanza into har- 
Monious agreement with the two preceding ones; comp. verses 2 and 
5. The same relation exists between the two similar passages, Deut. 
38: 3, and Hab. 3: 8, 4. Commentators both ancient and modern, in 
remarking on the resemblance between all these passages, have com- 
monly fallen into the error of assuming that, because one imitates the 
other, they must have exactly the same bearing and application ; where- 
as nothing is better established than the fact that while the Hebrews 


a Bertheau, das Buch der Richter und Rat. Leipsie, 1845. 
2 See Ewald, die poet. Biicher des alten Bundes, L. p. 192. 
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had a living language and literature, it was not uncommon for later 
_ Writers, in quoting and copying the productions of earlier ones, to al- 
ter the language more or less, and even to remodel them, so as to suit . 
analogous but different purposes.! 

Verse 9. All nature is struck with terror as God approaches. 
See preceding remarks on Judg. 5: 4, 5; and comp. Hab. 3; 10. 

Verse 10. The tremendous exhibitions of God’s power over the 
elements just spoken of were not confined to the manifesting of hia 
own greatness; they were employed also as a means of conveying 
comfort and support to his destitute people. The ‘ dounteous rain” 
seems clearly to designate the celestial food with which they were 
supplied while in the desert, and especially the manna, which is 
said to have been “rained down” from heaven, in Exod. 16: 4 and 
again in Ps. 78:24 (and so Schnurrer, De Wette, Lengerke).— 
mba} Mama lit. thy possession even wearied, i.e. thy peculiar people 
when exhausted with their wanderings and privations. For similar 
uses of the conj. 1, see the particle in Ges. Lex. No. 1. c.—Many un- 
derstand this verse of rain simply, and the expression ym>ma of the 
Holy Land, as in Exod. 15: 17. Jer. 2: 7. 16: 18. Ps. 79: 1. 

VegseE ll. 3mm thy wild beasts, i. e. which thou hast created, 
meaning the Canaanites, in opposition to the term "29 meek and gen- 
tle one, applied to the Israelites; comp. Sept. Vulg. Syr. The two 
expressions are contrasted in a similar manner in Ps. 74: 19; comp. 
also the figures employed in verses 6 and 7. - It is usually supposed 
that m= here means simply troop, multitude, people; but to do so 
seems utterly to discard the proper force and meaning of the word. 
This appellation, it is true, is given to a body of soldiers, 2 Sam. 
23: 11,13; but they are Philistine soldiers, and it is there used 
in a contemptuous manner, equivalent to the term herd, instead of 
the usual mor host, camp. The comparing of enemies to savage 
beasts, as dogs, bulls, lions, etc. is frequent in Hebrew poetry; and 
for an example we need go no further than the 81st verse of our 
psalm, where this very word is again used and in a connection which 
admits of no dispute as to its general application.— The suffix in the 
word M2 refers to 7mzib thy good land, in the next clause (Ges. Lebrg. 
p. 740). The fem. adj. m3%% is used independently, with yax under- 
stood; like mujan dry land, rn salt, barren land, and nny thirsty 
land, v. 7, the last of the preceding stanza and which corresponds to 
the present verse in general meaning. Others render with thy good- 
ness; but this is incompatible with our interpretation of the context, 


1 See the examples cited by De Wette, introd. to Ps. 14, and by Ewald, Poet. 
BB. des alten Bundes, I. p. 203. 
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inasmuch as the word Mz must then necessarily refer to M>m in the 
preceding verse.—j"2m thou preparest, i.e. Jehovah now makes all 
things ready for the entrance of his people into their promised pos- 
session. 

Verse 12. The Lord gives the word. And now, the proper time 
being arrived, God the leader of his people gives the word for them 
to attack and destroy the wild beasts (the Canaanites) who had hither- 
to been allowed to hold possession of Ierael'’s inheritance. For the 
sake of greater vividness of description, and to represent the events 
described as passing directly before the eye, the psalmist has made 
frequent use of the future tense; but the less vivacious character of 
the English language makes it necessary to sacrifice this beauty to 
perspicuity in the translation both here and elsewhere.—nin8s0n 
the females that proclaim the glad tidings, scil. of victory ; comp. Exod. 
15: 20. Judg. 5: 12. 11: 84. 1 Sam. 18: 6, ete. The song of victory 
follows. 

Verse 18. en ys they Sree, they flee! comp. the similar repe- 
tition, Judg. 5: 19.—roa mip she that abideth in the house, Gr. oixovges, 
Eng. housewife ; a poetical appellation to denote the women, in oppo- 
sition to men, who go forth to war, etc.; comp. Dakz anti: women tn 
the tent, Judg. 5: 24.—It will be observed that there is a strong anti- 
thesis between the two clauses of this verse: kings and their armies 
run away, while the weak women of the Israelites divide the spoil—a 
sign of victory. 

Verse 14. Jacob, in speaking of Issachar’s future condition of 
ease and plenty, says, Gen. 49:14: oonetizn 2 pas ow son aoe" 
Jesachar ts a strong ass crouching down among the folds. In J udg. 5: 
16, Deborah reproaching the tribe of Reuben for its want of patriotism 
in preferring the charms of rural quiet to the din of battle, says, 
pinpwan a Maw" Mad, why satest thou still among the folds? So 
here the women, as they congratulate their countrymen on their vic- 
tories, employ in allusion to the repose which their valor is about to 
secure for them the similar expression, MMbw P72 PADTH OX when ye 
shall lie down among the folds. The formative 2 is here dropped, as 
in Ezek. 40: 43. The rendering “pots” of the English version is de- 
rived from the rw hearths of the Syriac and the oy'2n spb hearth- 
stones of Kimchi.—With the Chald. Jarchi, and Schnurrer, I under- 
stand m3" the dove, to signify the people of Israel, as it probably does 
also in Ps. 56: 1. This term is here used as a poetical equivalent to 
"9sm the meek ones ; which in v. 11 is opposed to M=mh the wild beasts, 
the ferocious enemies of the Israelites. This interpretation is con- 
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firmed by the use of the analogous term “1m turtle-dove in the same 
sense and in the same relation to the expressions just mentioned Ps. 
74: 19. 

The connection of this verse with the preceding is this: the women, 
as they divide the dresses, jewels, and other booty taken from the 
vanquished foe, exult in the prospect of wearing and displaying this 
fimery after the wars ate over; comp. Judg. 5: 80. The silver and 
geld denote the brilliant colors of the dove’s plumage. Says Bétt- 
eher: “All the classical and rabbinical learning which Bochart has 
lavished on this passage (Hieroz. P. IL 1. 1. c. 2.) amounts only to 
what every unlearned observer's experience might have told him: viz. 
he shows Ist, that the Roman poets applied to white doves the epithet 
stlvery ; 2dly, that doves after a certain age, at which they were no 
longer fit fer offering, were said to turn of a golden color ; and 8dly, 
that the necks of doves when moving about in the sunshine teflect all 
sorts of colérs, among others that of gold.” 

Verse 15. In this obscure and difficult verse the psalmist seems 
to speak again in his own person and in allusion to the song just re- 
cited.—2 tn tt doubtless refers to the land of Canaan, as in the last 
verse of the preceding stanza.—ji0>x is regarded by some a8 a com- 
mon noun meaning shade, gloom ; so some Mss. of the Sept. é ond, 
and several later interpreters. But as the word occurs in only one othet 
place, and there as the proper name of a mountain in Samaria, it is safest 
to take it in that sense here also. It is less easy to determine why this 
mountain should be introduced in this connection. It may be that histor- 
ical events connected with it are here alluded to; but as there is no re- 
cord of any such events we are at liberty to conclude, which is not at alt 
unlikely, that it is mentioned simply on account of its name, the shady, 
gloomy (prob. because thickly covered with trees; see Judg. 9: 48).— 
The next thing is to ascertain the meaning of the verb ss%m, which 
ie found only in this place. Assuming that we are correct in refer- 
ring the expression M3 1” #t to yun land understood, and that yio>x is 
the name of a mountain, it will follow almost of necessity that the fem. 
sing. verb 120m likewise agrees with y>X% understood, and that it is a 
denominative from 15% snow, and means to snow (like “"t22r f rain) 
and intrans. to become snowy or snow-white——The idea conveyed by 
the last clause will then be that the whole land was strewn with the 
vorpyes of the slain, til even the dark and gloomy Zalmon looked 
white as thoogh covered with snow. Other interpretations worth con- 
sidering will be found in Schnurret, De Wette, and Lengerke,—es 
pecially that which regards 350m as intpersonul, and gives it the mean- 
ing to brighten up, to become lively, cheerful,— though less consonant 
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than the one above given to the meanings we have assigned to the 
other terms of the context. | 

Verse 16. Having thus rapidly sketched the induction of the cho- 
sen people by the hand of the Almighty into the land promised to 
their fathers, the poet now by an ingenious transition comes back to 
his principal theme, viz. the recent victorious return of the army with 
the ark, and the latter’s safe deposit in the temple on Zion; comp. 
Judg. 5: 6. He now represents the lofty and rugged mountains of 
Bashan beyond Jordan as lowering with envy at the comparatively 
insignificant Mount Zion, which God has so highly favored as to 
choose it for his apecial and perpetual residence on earth,—for where 
the ark was there God was also. See Exod. 25: 22. 1 Kings 8: 10- 
13; and comp. Ps. 76: 3.1 The nexus consists in the mention of 
Mount Zalmon in the preceding verse—The term "1 mountain is 
used here, as often elsewhere, collectively for a range of mountains, 
i. g. the Germ. Gebirg. ode na mountain of God,*i. e. a god- 
like, magnificent mountain. 

Verse 17. After praising the natural grandeur of the mountains 
of Bashan, the psalmist asks why they are not satisfied with this, but 
seem to envy the mountain on which God has chosen to confer apirit- 
ual superiority over others; comp. Mic. 4: 1-3 and Ps. 48.—The 
meaning “skip,” which the English version assigns to the verb "25, is 
a conjecture of the Chaldee interpreter from its resemblance to the 
verb 5p", also said of mountains Ps. 114: 4, 6 and elsewhere ; but 
the true meaning of the word has been satisfactorily established from 
the Arabic, in which language it signifies to watch with eagerness or 
jealousy, as a wild beast its prey, or a camel others which are drink- 
ing while awaiting its own turn. With this agrees the interpretation 
of the Sept. and Vulg. vzoapBavere, suspicamini.—o2238 O°} moun- 
tains that are crags, craggy mountains. —in3w> ONTSN Tor TN lit, the 
mountain (which) God hath desired for his dwelling.— jaw  mirm pp 
mxz2> yea (where) Jehovah alideth for ever, i. e. sitteth enthroned, 
reigneth, taking j20 in a sense in which the synonymous verb 30: fre- 
quently occurs; and so Is. 57: 15. 

VeRsx 18. God, who is often said to fight for his people, and who 
is called a man of war, Jehovah of hosts, etc. is here represented as 
enthroned on Zion surrounded by countless multitudes of chariots, i. e. 
war-chariots of fire such as are spoken of in 2 Kings 6:17. Accom 
panied by these celestial forces he had gone forth to combat for his 
people (comp. Hab. 3: 8-15), and now was returned with them to 
Zion.— N20 "w>e lit. thousands of reduplication, i. e. redoubled, re- 





1 The reader will bear in mind that the references are made to the Hebrew text. 
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peated. The Engliah rendering “thousands of angels” is copied from 
the Chaldee translator, who appears to have taken j%2W as i. q. 7280 
tranquil, which he regarded as equivalent to happy ones, angels; 
comp. Sept. and Vulg.—wipa "27% Sinai ts (now) in the sanctuary, 
i. e. the place of God’s abode and communion with his people on earth, 
which in the ancient times before spoken of (stanza III.) was on Si- 
nai, is now removed to Zion. Examples of a precisely similar use of 
proper names in classical writers are quoted by Schnurrer from An- 
notations on the Psalms by James Merrick, p. 141. 

VERSE 19. pimasd m9 lit. thou art come up to the height, alluding 
to the bringing up of the ark with pomp and ceremony to its place in 
the temple on Zion; comp. 2 Sam. 6:15. 1 Kings 8: 4. But the 
- psalmist, instead of saying simply and prosaically the ark has ascended, 
says thou (God) hast ascended, because Jehovah’s presence always 
accompanied the ark; comp. 1 Sam. 4: 7. Ps. 47: 6. nica may be 
rendered either on high, i. e. to heaven; or to the height, scil. of Zion, 
elsewhere called jis cia the height of Zion Jer. 31: 12 and nine 
bani the height of Israel Ezek. 17: 23, etc. The context shows that 
we are to take it in the latter sense; comp. Ps. 7: 7, 8. 182: 8.— 
"30 n°30 thou hast taken captives, alluding to the late victory; and so 
Nom. 21: 1. Judg. 5: 12.1. The rendering of the English version, 
thou hust led captivity captive, is a servile copy of a common Hebrew 
idiom (see Ges. Lehrg. § 218. 5. a), after the example of the Septua- 
gint.—oma nine pnp? thou hast taken offerings in men, referring to 
the heathen captives taken by the victorious Israelites, who had prob- 
ably devoted themselves in the ancient manner to the God of their 
conquerors (and so De Wette). Even these rebels Jehovah gra- 
ciously accepts, that he may reign the acknowledged God not of Israel 
only but of all mankind; comp. v.17. As the quotation in Eph. 4:8 
rests on an exposition not warranted by the original text, no account 
need be taken of it here. Compare together the last clause of this 
verse and the last clause of verse 7, where the words are similar but 
the general sense is different; and so Ps. 49: 12, 20. 59: 10, 18. 

Verse 20. 335-009". Nearly all interpreters either consider this 
verb as impersonal, and render though one should cast loads upon us, 
i. e. oppress us; or else they refer it to God, and render even though 
he impose burdens (i. e. trials) upon us. But neither of these 
interpretations is satisfactory. In the first place, the verb cannot 





1 The meaning to lead forth captives given to the phrase "ay maz by Gesenius 
and others, rests on an erroneous exposition of Judg. 5: 12 seq., where is described, 
as Schnurrer has clearly shown, not a triumphal! procession after the battle, but the 
going down of the host ¢o the battle. 
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without the utmost violence be referred to any other subject than 
God, who is mentioned immediately before and after it, and forms 
the theme of the entire stanza; and again, whatever may be the exact 
meaning of the verb, the grateful and exulting tone of the whole con- 
text shows that it can be used in no other than a good sense. We 
are thus Jed to the opinion of Hupfeld (as quoted by De Wette), who 
regarda the > as equivalent to mx the sign of the accusative, and ren- 
dera, he (God) beareth us. This is the only instance in which the 
verb 02> is found with this preposition; when used in the sense of 
placing a load upon, it is always construed with the preposition >. 

Another question perhaps more difficult to answer, ig whether the 
phrase ni oi" is to be connected with sb-DDy" or with the preceding 
712 725%. Both the ancient versions and modern commentators 
agree with singular unanimity in adopting the latter construction; and 
still I think our English translators were correct in taking the opposite 
view, and accordingly translate, Blessed be the Lord (who) beareth us 
day by day, supplying the relative as in v.17; comp. Ps. 28: 6. 31: 
22. 66: 20. 124: 6. God is often spoken of as bearing his people as 
a father beareth his children, and that too perpetually ; see Exod. 19: 
4. Num. 11: 12. Deut. 1: 8]. 33: 27. Ps. 28: 9. Is. 63: 9, and espe- 
cially Is. 46: 8, Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and all the rem- 
nant of the house of Israel, jaa "ya BOS who are borne (by me) 
JSrom the belly, who are carried from the womb, where the very same 
verb is employed. Another inducement to adopt this construction is 
that it makes a more perfect parallel. As to the accents, editions 
differ; but the oldest in my possession, that of Venice 1525, reads 
wP-oops Ovn 1 OF 4954 ya, which agrees with the interpretation given 
above, and so the Polyglotts and Van der Hooght.—a n>" our sal- 
vation, i. e. our saviour, preserver, especially in battle. 

VERSE 21. 395 dx this God is ours, taking °3> predieatively with 
the English version.—nixxin mia> the sssues of (i. e. from) death. 
Commentators have given themselves much unnecessary trouble with 
this phrase, rendering gaings forth to death, escapes for death, etc., 
and all because they have not observed that the >, as in the preceding 
niswin> >x, is a mere sign of the genitive, which is here rendered neces- 
sary by the inversion employed for the sake of having the two clauses 
end alike (see De Sacy, Gram. Arabe, I. § 1051, ed. 2) ; comp. °%x19 Dig 
ngnn all that go out of the ark Gen. 9: 10. Exod. 1: 5, mney xxin 
what issues from her lips, Num. 30: 13, and many like phrases. 

Verse 22. After praising God as the deliverer and preserver of 
his people, with especial reference to the victorious issue granted them 
in the recent battle, the psalmist goes on to depict the punishment 
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which God will yet inflict on those of his enemies who for the present 
elude his justice, and have not submitted, like the recently made prose- 
lytes (v. 19), to his rightful sway. Comp. the similar antithesis in 
the first stanza.—"30 1p tp hairy scalp is merely a poetical equiva- 
lent for SN" Aead in the first clause. 

Verse 23. The psalmist gives weight to the prediction contained 
in this and the following verse, by introducing it in the shape of an 
oracle coming directly from God; comp. Ps. 60: 8[6]. It is an am- 
plification of the declaration contained in v. 22 ; comp. verses 2 and 3. 

Wherever the enemies of God and his people may flee to and hide 
themselves, whether in the east or the west, in the heights of the 
mountains or the depths of the sea, God will bring them back from 
their retreats and deliver them over to Israel for destruction ; comp. 
the strikingly parallel passage in Amos 9: 1-4, also Ps. 189: 7-10. 
The primary and usual meaning of the verb 3", the relation of 
this passage to what has gone before, and especially the comparison of 
it with those just cited from other parts of Scripture, show that what 
is here meant is not, as some suppose, a mere bringing together of en- 
emies for punishment, as in Joel 4: 2 [8: 2], but a bringing back of 
fugitives from God’s justice. Still the introduction of the proper 
name Bashan warrants us in supposing with Rodiger that reference is 
here had to the geographical. position of the particular countries allu- 
ded to in other parts of the psalm, viz. the Chaldeans [or Syrians] 
and Egyptians. It is surprising, as Schnurrer remarks, that some 
respectable interpreters (and among them our English translators) 
should apply what is here said to the Israelites, when the connection in 
which this verse stands with those which precede and follow it shows 
that the object to be understood is the enemies of God and his people. 

Verse 24. This verse has exercised the ingenuity of interpreters 
from very early times, and probably will long continue to do so. In 
the original it reads as follows : 


BI} e272 PTE 159 
any OvTIRD 327 Te? 


The questions on which the construction and rendering of the whole 
verse turn are these: 1. What is the meaning of the verb prron, and 
is it of the sec. pers. masc. sing. or the third pers. feminine? 2. What 
is the Jo of mya, and does its suffix refer to D°A°k, to D7, or to 7iw>? 

J. Rejecting as inadmissible all conjectural emendations of the text, 
the first interpretation that presents itself’ is as follows: 


That thou mayest shake thy foot in blood, 
(That) the tongue of thy dogs (may drink) of each of (thine) enemies. 
28* 
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Or as Rosenusiller rendera the last clause: Angua canum tuorun ex 
hostibus, ex unoguoque eorwn, scil. bibet. He considera that the sing. 
suffix of tnxo ex tpso refers distributively to the plur. noun 0°3°%, 80 
that the phrase "30 D°35K» is i. q. of (thine) enemies, of each one (of 
them); and he supplies the verb nnwm. This translation is objec- 
tionable on account of the violence of the supposed ellipsis in the sec- 
ond clauge, where we are required to supply a verb different from that 
in the firat clause and of a different gender, number, and construction. 
The proper meaning of the verb yria is not ta “ shake” but to dash ; 
much less can we assign to it with Gesenius (sub. v. 7a) the meaning 
to “lap” in the second clause. Besides, the termination thus given 
to the verse appears exceedingly flat and awkward and unworthy ef 
6 Vigorous a writer as our psalmist. The construction is that of the 
_ Chaldee, Gesenius, and Rosenmiiller. 

II. One mode of obviating the difficulty which attends the construce 
tion of yrram, is to treat it as a third pers. fem. agreeing with 539 and 
vied; thus: 


To the end that thy foot may glisten in blood, 
(That) the tongue of thy dogs (may glisten) from that of (thine) enemiea 


Lit. from (thine) enemies, even from it, scil. their blood, 03, which is 
the corresponding word in the first clause. Such is the rendering of 
Ewald, who supports it by referring to the Arab. (yas? , which means 
to dash, and also to flash, to glitter, as lightning. This intransitive 
construction of the verb has the greatest weight of ancient authority 
in its favor, being adopted by the Sept. Vulg. and Syr., which render, 
that thy foot may be dipped, etc. R. Jehudah (quoted by Aben Ezra) 
and Kimchi explain yr as i. q. yn by transposition and as meaning 
to become red. Our English translators have adopted the rendering 
of the ancient versions in the text, and placed that of the rabbins ig 
the margin. The merit of this translation is that it supposes in the 
second clause an easy and natural ellipsis of the verb contained in the 
first; comp. v. 22. The objections ta it are that it gives to the verb 
779 a different meaning and construction from those which it hag ip 
vy. 22 and the many other passages where i¢ occurs, and ends the verse 
ip the same faulty manner as before. 

III. The interpretation which haa found most favor iq moderg 
times ia the following : 


That thon mayest dash thy foot in blood, 
(That) the tongue of thy dogs (may have) its portion of (thine) enemies. 
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Lit. according to Simonis, ad inguam canum tuorum quod attinet, de 
hostibus (sit) eyue portio, supplying merely the substantive verb. 
Here the first syllable of traa, which the other translations treat as a 
preposition, is regarded as the noun j¥ portion esp. of food. This 
etymology ia adapted by Saadiah, Jarchi, Mendelssohn, and Sachs 
among Jewish, and by Simenis, Schnurrer, Bottcher, and De Wette 
among Christian seholare. The merits of this translation are that it 
preserves to the werb yrrmm the same meaning and construction which 
it has in v. 22 and elsewhere; while it simplifies the construction of 
the second clause, and closes it with an important member of the prox 
position instead of an awkward and unnecessary particle. The ob- 
jectiona made to it are: 1. That yo oecurs nowhere else but as a pres 
position. To this it is replied that, although the noun ja is not actu 
ally found elsewhere, it may be derived with the greatest ease and 
certainty from the verb j70, from whose correlative mo we have the 
nouns of like meaning myp and myx, the latter of which is used ina 
closely similar manner Ps. 63: 11; and even Lengerke is obliged to 
confeas that a anak Leydueroy of this sort is by no means surprising 
im a writer 90 fond of uncommon words. It may be observed too that 
there is no other example of the form 39 for 5»g9 (the nearest ap- 
proach to it being 439 Job 4: 12), and it is by no means unlikely that 
the punctators also regarded it as a noun. 2. It is objected that the 
noun 7iv> to which the masc. suff. 1n— is here made to refer, ia pror 
perly of the fem. gender. This is answered by an appeal ta Ps. 22: 
16. Lam. 4: 4, etc. where it is plainly construed in the masculine. 
These arguments may be found more fully stated in Bottcher ad loo. 
——In the similar prediction Ps. 58: 11 we find the plainer verb yr 
to bathe, acil. the feet; but in the passage before us the verb yrra ap- 
pears tq he employed partly on account of its greater boldness, and 
partly to produce a correspondence between this verse and v. 22. 

Thig last interpretation I have concluded to adopt as liable to the 
least objection. There are a number of minor varieties of rendering, 
with which it is not necessary to trouble the reader; since the entire 
discugsion ie of little or no consequence except to the philologist who 
aims at scientific accuracy. The verse haa no important bearing on 
any other part of the psalm; and besides, its general import is per- 
fectly clear, and remains the same whichever mode of interpretation 
we adopt. 

Verse 25. After the natural digression contained in the foregoing 
stanza, the psalmist proceeds to deacribe the order of the recent pro- 
cegaion.— in they have seen, scil. the enemies spoken of just before, 
who seem to he here represented ag looking forth from their hiding, 
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places with fear and jealousy at the triumphant rejoicings of their vic- 
tors.—orrt>x Fis" thy goings, O God, i.e. the procession of the 
ark ; comp. v. 5: 19.—2tpa into the sanctuary, i.e. on its way to 
the sanctuary ; ; so Schnurrer and Mendelssohn. Others, tn the sanc- 
tuary, i. e. in the courts of the temple ; but thia is contradicted by the 
expression Ow there, v. 28. The construction which unites w1p2 to 
“>. and renders who art in the sanctuary (Sept., Vulg., Bottch., 
De Wette) is too prosaic; as to the accents, they here prove nothing, 
as in Ps. 25: 19. 50: 13. 60: 4, 7, 8, etc. Jn holiness (Chald., Syr., 
Jarchi) is still more inadmissible. 

Verse 26. The description of the procession which here follows 
was doubtless suggested by Judg. 5: 12 sqq. The musicians, who 
performed a conspicuous part on such occasions (comp. 2 Sam. 6: 5, 
15), lead the van.—Jn the midst of damsels beating timbrels, and walk- 
ing on either side of the singers and players (Bottcher). The ren- 
dering of the English version, “among them were the damsels,” etc. 
is borrowed from Kimchi, who offers it as a mere conjecture. It is 
totally inadmissible ; because it requires us to read Jima instead of 
the ina of the text, whose correctness is here vouched for by the 
unanimous testimony of the ancient versions. 

VERSE 27. nibmpoa tn the convocations, congregations, assemblies, 
for worship in the temple, such as that in which the people now find 
themselves ; and so Ps. 26: 12, the only other place where the word 
occurs (Lengerke). Consequently this verse does not represent what 
is sung in the procession, as some suppose ; but is an outburst of grati- 
tude in the form of an apostrophe, precisely like that in Ps. 22: 24.— 
bere “ipyy ye of the fountain of Israel, i. e. ye descendants, poster- 
ity “of Israel; so apy: }°9 the fountain of Jacob, Deut. 33: 28; comp. 
Num. 24:7. Is. 48: 1. As to the absolute use of the prep. 72, comp. 
yoo they that proceed from thee, thy posterity, Is.58: 12; monaim mae 
they of the house of Togarmah, the Togarmathites, Ezek. 27: 14; 
spa they of the city, the citizens, Ps. 72: 16. 

Verse 28. Here are mentioned some of the returning tribes with 
their chieftains who took part in the ceremony. The tribes enumer- 
ated, viz. the two nearest to Jerusalem and the two furthest off, seem 
designed to include the rest. Bottcher compares the prose expres- 
pression “from Dan to Beersheba,” to denote all Palestine. A com- 
parison of this verse with Judg. 5: 14-18 exhibits in a striking light 
the power of condensation which is a characteristic of our psalmist. 

The two words 0" and bno: have given much trouble to interpret- 
ers both ancient and modern. The Sept., Syr., and Vulg. derive the 
former from 35 to sleep soundly ; the Chald. and Jarchi from 1 to 
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descend ; Mendelsaohn and Ewald render thar leader. The word 
1932 is rendered by Sept., Vulg., Syr., Saad., leaders or rulers ; by 
Jerome, M. ben Seruk, and Mendelz., purple, i. q. payne; by Rosen- 
miller and others stone, i. e. support, comparing the expression stone 
of Israel, Gen. 49: 24, These interpretations are all opposed to the 
obvious etymology of the words or to the centext. The followiag is 
De Wette’s translation ; 


There was Benjamin the youngest (and) their ruler, 
The princes of Judah (and) their band. 


Which is essentially that of our English version. De Wette owns 
that it does not satisfy him; and in fact it is open to serious objec- 
tions, both on the seore of construction and meaning. The awkward- 
ness of the sudden transition from the singular to the plural number, 
which arises from referring the suff. o— to 79722 and nv", notwith- 
standing that they are collectives, is heightened by the omission in 
each case of the copula; and. Besides, the verb m1 means to tram- 
ple on, ta subdue enemies ; and then to hold in subjection, to have do- 
‘ménion over, scil. the people or kings of another nation. It is never 
used of a prince simply ruling over his own people, not even in Ps, 
72: 8; comp. 1 Kings 5: 4[4: 24]. As the word is thus used only 
in an unfavorable sense, we are naturally led to refer its suffix not to 
Benjamin, but to the enemtes who are spoken of both in what pre- 
cedes and in what follows. An examination of the corresponding 
word in the next clause confirms the correctness of this interpretation. 


The Arab. verb >) means to stone, to a stones at any one, and 


also to heap up stones ; and its derivative me. rignifies accordingly 
a@ stoning, lapidation, and also a heap of stones. The Heb. verb 539 
and the Aram. 63" are used only in the first of the above meanings, 


viz. to cast stones ; and hence the Syr. Lasoo, and the Chald. row", 


ways mean only a stoning. The inference is clear that the corres- 
ponding Heb. noun rma" is restricted to the same meaning with the 
Aramzan, i. e. stoning, lapidation. Hence we are not at liberty to 
render it, after the Arabic, heap of stones ; much less can we suppose 
that this expression is used to denote heap in general, and then mults- 
tude, troop, i. e. soldiers (so Kimchi, De Wette, and others), or coun- 
cil (Seb. Minster and Eng. Vers.). I therefore render, with Bottcher 
and Lengerke : 


There is little Benjamin, their subduer ; 
The princes of Judah, who showered stones upon them. 
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and suppose with them that the abstract noun stontng is used collec- 
tively to denote ‘ those who cast stones,’ and that reference is had to the 
hurling or slinging of stones, which was an important part of ancient 
warfare ; see further in Bottcher. 

Verse 29. Thy God (O Israel) hath ordained thy might, or rath- 
er thy glory; see next clause. God, who is here spoken of in the 
third person, is immediately afterwards addressed in the second; 
comp. similar transitions of person in vv. 2 and 3, 8 and 9 seq.— 
‘ai pbs myx. The Sept., Vulg., and Syr. render, Strengthen, O 
God, what thou hast wrought for us, i. e. do still greater things than 
thou hast already done for us. But a careful examination of the pas- 
sages in which this verb occurs, shows that this causative meaning 
cannot properly be imputed to the Kal form ; nor does it here yield 
& proper sense, because the prayer to which this forms the introduc- 
tion is, not that God will confer yet greater favors on his people, bat 
that he will cause himself to be glorified of men in consequence of the 
great things which he has done for Israel. Accordingly we mast 
render, with Ewald, De Wette, and Lengerke, Be thou glorious (i. e. 
glorify thyself), O God, who hast wrought for us. The meaning thus 
given to the verb is supported by that of its derivative t>, which sig- 
nifies might, power, and also glorious might, glory; and by the like 


meaning of the Arab. -s .—The same general sense is expressed by 


the Chaldee: Show thyself mighty (or glorious), O God, in what thow 
hast made for us, scil. the temple, mentioned in the following verse. 
But this construction, which is adopted in a different sense by Schnur- 
rer and Rosenmiiller, supposes an ellipsis which is not readily sup- 
plied. 

Verse 30. borKa at thy temple. The use of the prep. 72 to de- 
note direction and then locality, which is found e. g. in the well known 
term mn (see Ges. Lex. jo 3. h), seems to be extended to the simi- 
lar expression 52"r79 or 52"m 72 both in this place and in Pa. 45: 9. 
By adopting this rendering we are freed from the unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation of Symmachus, because of thy temple, which has found favor 
with most modern commentators; and without having recourse to De 
Wette's objectionable expedient of connecting this clause with the pre- 
ceding verse. The only versions in which I find the rendering here 
proposed are the Ethiopic and Arabic.—‘%31 %5"37> 77> lit. to thee let 
kings bring gifts in procession, scil. in token of homage; an allusion 
to the well known oriental custom, both in ancient and modern times, 
of bearing gifts to a great man with much pomp and display. 

This last phrase may assist us in estimating the date of the 
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pealm. The first writer who makes use of the verb 53" and whose 
age is known with historical certainty is Jsatahk. It is afterwards em- 
ployed by Jeremiah, Hosea, and Zephaniah, and it occurs repeatedly 
in the Psalms and in Job; see Ges. Lex. where all the passages are 
cited. The word ‘Jd is found only in connection with the verb just 
mentioned. It is used by Isaiah in the phrase "d 52% presents shall 
be brought, scil. from Ethiopia, Is. 18: 7; and also in Ps. 76: 12, which 
speaks of bringing presents to God. 

Verse 31. mop mem the beast of the reeds. Aben Ezra explains 
ryp to mean spears, after the Arabic usage, and renders mp mn the 
company of spearmen, in which he is followed by Kimchi and the 
English version. But this interpretation is opposed by the following 
clause ; fiom which it is evident that the words must be taken in their 
primary signification to denote a savage beast of some kind, and that 
this beast must represent some inimical prince or people. Jarchi ac- 
cordingly supposes it to mean the wild boar, and to typify the Edom- 
ites; bat he has found few to acquiesce in his views. The common 
opinion among modern commentators is, that it denotes the crocodsie, 
and that this is a figure for Egypt. They base it on the supposition 
that this verse and the next refer to the same people. But this is 
not necessarily the case; on the contrary they seem, when closely 
compared with each other and with what follows, to speak in a differ- 
ent tone and not improbably of different nations. Hence the opinion 
of Saadiah, Lowth, Schnurrer, and Bottcher is to be preferred, who 
suppose the animal intended to be the lion. That the cane-brakes 
which fringe the banks of the Jordan were in ancient times the com- 
mon resort of lions, is evident from Jer. 49: 19. 50: 44. Zech. 11: 8; 
comp. Relandi Palest. p. 274. It is not unlikely too that these ani- 
mals infested more particularly the northern parte of the river, owing 
to the frequently disturbed state of the regions round about it; and 
this would render the lion a peculiarly appropriate representative of a 
northern or north-eastern enemy, comp. Jer. 4: 6,7. The repeated 
allusions to Bashan in an unfavorable sense (v. 16 and 23) and the 
use of the word no" 2x bulls in the same manner as JU3 "31"aN bulls of 
Bashan, Ps. 22: 18, cause me to refer the terms of this verse, with 
Schourrer and Bottcher, to an enemy situated to the north-east, say 
the Syrians. The mention of kings in the preceding verse authorizes 
us to understand with Schnurrer mp mem as denoting the enemy’s 
king, just as }"%m cracodtle is used to represent the king of Egypt, Ezek. 
29: 3. 32: 2. 

The terms bulls and calves in the next clause will then fitly desig- 
nate the military leaders and the soldiers or common people.—*>3> 
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mms lit. the calves of the nations, i. 6. of the heathen countries; comp. 
the phrage 743 inv i. q. y3g im Zeph. 2:14. The Chald. and Syr. 
explain this of idols. —02 “12 oir who Aumbleth himself for bits 
of stlver. This phrase is usually applied to the enemies collectively, 
De Wette adopts the construction of the Sept., Vulg., Aben Egra, 
Eng. Vers., and Ros., and renders that they may prostrate themselves 
with pieces of silver ; but he candidly owns that such a use of the pat- 
ticiple is without a parallel. It is better to adhere to the relative con- 
struction of the Chald., Ewald, and Lengerke, which is so eommon in 
Hebrew poetry; at the same time referring it, not to the enemies if 
general, but to their ding, nyp n=n, with which expression it logically 
agrees in the masc. singular. With Sachs I have assigned to the 
preposition 2 the meaning for, for the sake of, asin Gen. 29:18. Ae 
cording to this rendering, the enemy’s king is represented as subject 
ing himself to the shame of defeat in battle for the sake of the booty 
which he had vainly hoped to carry away (as in Judg. 5: 19); comp. 
the concluding expression of the other member of the parallel, “ the 
nations that delight tn war.”—"32 scatter thow. In this single instance 
I reluctantly depart from the Masoretic punctuation, along with the 
ancient versions and most modern interpreters, and read the verb in 
the imperative "32; which the context seems almost absolutely to re- 
quire. If we retain the preterite pointing "32, we must render, Yoa, 
he scatters the nations, etc.; but this interrupts the continuity too 
much. 

VERSE 32. tmxn 29 out of Egypt. This poetic form of the pre« 
position is used twice in Judg. 5: 14, in similar phrases. —1" pron BD 
let Ethiopia quickly stretch forth her hands, lit. make its bands run. 
The verb 74m, which immediately follows the subject, agrees with it 
as the name of a country in the fem. sing.; but in the word 1%", 
which is removed a degree further from it, the agreement is neglected 
as far as the gender is concerned, the suffix being put in the masee- 
line. Comp. the similar instances pr moma my 1 Kings 19: 11. 
psi mes pws Ps. 63:2. The verse exptesses the wish that Egypt 
and Ethiopia may soon come as tributaries to Jehovah, and join bis 
chosen people in acknowledging his sovereignty. It is only by tuk- 
ing the verse in this favorable sense that we obtain a natural tramel- 
tion to the following stanza. Comp. the like kindly predietions re- 
specting these nations in Is. 18; 7. 19: 19-25. Ps. 87: 4 

Verse 33. The psalmist, reverting to the general theme of the 
second stanza, but introducing different expressions in aecordance 
with what bas gone before, now calls upon aH the kingdoms of the 
earth to sing the praises of God. 
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Verag 34, tip we) "ova 355d to him that rideth upon the heavend, 
the heavens of old ; comp. Dp “11 the ancient mountains Nam. 28: 7. 
Deut, 33; 15. ovgrp dr that ancient river Judg. 5:21. As the writer 
designedly introduces specific differences between this and the second 
stanza, we are not to force upon the phrase nia192 3252 v. 5 an exact 
conformity of meaning with the present clause; comp. the closing re- 
marks on v.19. As to the two construct nouns in apposition, see the 
same construction Judg. 19: 22. Ps. 78: 9, and comp. the expression 
Fis MQ M39 ete. so often used by Isaiah and Jeremiah (Ges. Lehrg. 
p. 677).—13 dip Dipn pat de udters (i. ©. speaks) with his voice, « 
sighty voice, alluding to the thunder, as in Ps. 46:7. We have here 
@ repetition for the sake of emphasis like that in the first clause ; 
comp. Ps. 106: 7. 

Verse 35. ‘insgn denis D9 his majesty ts over Israel, scil. as a 
protection. This and the preceding verse seem to contain a reminie 
eence of Deut. 88: 26; comp. Ps. 36: 6. 57: 11. 103: 19. 

VERSE 36. 3UIPaD tn thy sanctuaries ; comp. v. 80 and Ps. 136: 
21. The plural is used here as elsewhere of the temple on Zion, 
which formed an assemblage of many parts; comp. Jer. 51: 51. Exek. 
21: 7. Ps. 78: 17. 747. The tabernacle is always called in the sim 
gular tipo; for the plur. ovw3pe which occurs in Lev. 21: 23 means 
hallowed things i. q. nd3p 22: 2, 3, 4, ete. Comp. the like use of the 
plur. niman courts Ps, 84: 38,11. pzpte dwellings Ps. 46: 5. 84: 2. 
182: 5.—The Hebrews often employ the definite article where we 
should make use of a passive pronoun ; so here the expression bom the 
people is equivalent to ‘a> his people in Ps. 29: 11. 


Occasion and Date. 


The most difficult of all the difficult questions that belong to the in- 
terpretation of this psalm—viz. What is the occasion that called & 
ferth aad the date of ite composition ?—I have purposely deferred to 
the last; because our only reliable guide to a solution of it is to be 
looked for in hints scattered up and down the pealm itself, and in ot- 
der to understand their force, it is necessary that they should firet Be 
examined in detail. 

The chief opinions that have been broached respecting the org 
of this psalm are the following: 

1. Is was composed by David, to celebrate the exodus from Egypt 
and the giving of the Law on Sinai——So the older rabbine. 

2. Composed by David, on the occasion of bringing the ark from 
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the house of Obed Edom to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 16: 12 seq.).—So 
Lowth, Schnurrer, Rosenmidler. 

8. Composed by David, to celebrate a victory over the heathen.— 
Aben Ezra. 

4. Composed in the time of David, to celebrate the bringing back 
of the ark after a victorious battle with north-eastern enemies, to wit, 
Syrians and Ammonites (see 2 Sam. 8—12).—Béttcher. 

5. Celebrates the bringing back of the ark to the temple after a vie- 
torious battle, subsequent to David’s reign and before the separation 
into the kingdoms of Judah and Israel.—De Wette. 

6. A joint victory of the two kingdoms over the Moabites.— Atzg. 

7. Hezekiah’s deliverance from the invasion of Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria (2 Kings 19: 85, 86).—D. Kimehd. 

8. Celebrates in a general way the praises of Jehovah as the God 
of victory, occasioned however by some occurrence that took place 
between Judah and Egypt about the close of the seventh century B. C 
—Rédiger, Lengerke. 

9. The dedication of the second temple.— Zwwald. 

The reader in casting his eye over this list will perceive that the 
differences of opinion among the ablest commentators as to the period 
to which this composition belongs, are so great as to cover, like the 
theories respecting the date of the book of Job, the entire history of 
the Jewish nation. The conclusion which naturally arises to the 
mind from such an exhibition of conflicting views, is that the question, 
for want of sufficient data, is incapable of a satisfactory solution ; and 
such perhaps is really the case. Still, while we have before us the 
wonderful disclosures which modern criticism is constantly making 
with regard to matters apparently far more difficult and hopeless than 
this, it would be presumptuous in the extreme to set a limit to its 
powers and affirm that what now is doubtful must necessarily remain 
so forever. Let us then endeavor in the meantime, by weighing the 
scanty evidence presented to us, to ascertain which of these views has 
the greatest probabilities in its favor, and thus contribute our mite to 
the final settlement of the question, if that be possible. 

Of course the early expositors, both Jews and Christians, who re- 
ceived the superscriptions of the psalms as of equal antiquity and au- 
thority with the psalms themselves, were unanimous in attributing this 
one to David. But when it came to be shown that many of these in- 
scriptions are manifestly erroneous, and that consequently as a whole 
they are of no authority whatever, the date of the present composition 
was gradually lowered by critics until finally placed by Ewald at the 
completion of Zerubbabel’s temple. The reason why they did so is, 
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that the psalm contains expressions and allusions which seem incon- 
sistent with the supposition that it was written at so early a date as 
the reign of David. 

Thas we have already shown, in commenting on the pealm, that the 
first writer that uses the phrases iw4p 7132 (v. 6) and" d°31n (v. 80), 
and whose age is known witb certainty, is Isaiah. Again, in v. 82 
we have a prediction respecting the future submission of Egypt and 
Cash to Jehovah. Now such joint predictions are not found in the 
Hebrew writings until the period when Upper Egypt was united to 
Ethiopia under the same sovereigns in the reigns of Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah kings of Judah,! when they became quite common; see Is. 18: 7. 
19: 18, 21, 23. 20: 3, 4, 5. 43: 8. 45: 14. 46: 8, 9. Nab. 3:9. Ezek. 
30: 4, 9. Dan. 11: 42, 43. Ps. 87: 4. These facts warrant us in as- 
suming with a good degree of likelihood that this psalm was not com- 
posed before the reign of Ahaz. With this agrees well the character 
of the whole production, which in its historical reminiscences bears a 
strong family resemblance to the later psalms 78, 80, 81, 105, 106, 
185, 186. As to the particular passages, compare the likening of 
manna to rain (v. 10) with Ps. 78: 24; the antithetic use of mn and 
“ae (v. 11) with Ps. 74: 19; the future gathering together of enemies 
for punishment (ve. 23 and 24) with Joel 4: 2 [3:2]. Amos 9: 1—4. 
Ps. 139: 7—10; the coming of kings with gifts (v. 80) with Ps. 72: 
10; and the description of God’s glory (vs. 34 and 35) with Deut. 
83: 26. 

On the other hand the psalm cannot well have been produced after 
the captivity. Though historical in its character, it does not contain 
the slightest reference to that great event. Its bold, free style, abound- 
ing in anak Asyopeva and other rare words, bespeaks an origin ante- 
rior to the period when the language had lost much of its original 
parity and vigor. Moreover, the enumeration of the tribes, v. 28, is 
altogether opposed to the assumption of a date when all the tribes had 
become fused together into a single nation of Jews. 

In accordance with these arguments, the cvents which the psalm 
celebrates should lie between the accession of Ahaz to the throne of 
Jadah B. C. 741 and the deposition of Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar 
B. C. 588. It is true that the mention of the tribes Judah and Ben- 
jamin, Zebulon and Naphtali, would naturally suggest a period either 
before the separation of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel or when 
they were united together against their common enemies in the days 
of Jehoshaphat and Ahab (1 Kings 22) or of Ahaziah and Jehoram 
(2 Kings 8: 25—29). But if the indications just pointed out are to 
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be relied on, we mast acoount for the appearance of these names in 
some other way. Thus we may suppose thet many individuals from 
the northern tribes had either been left behind in their own country 
or had taken refuge in Judah when the main body of the population 
was carried off, and that these had assisted their kinsmen and protec- 
tors in the late battle. 

From various concurrent circumstances, this enemy is to be sought 
in the north-east. These circumstances are the mention of the Araboth 
traversed by the returning host (v. 5); the repeated allusiotis to Bashan 
as an inimical region (va. 16 and 23) ; and the epithet of the enemy’s 
king, beast of the reeds, meaning the lion, so similar to that applied to 
a northern enemy by Jeremiah (v. 31). The conclusion to which 
they lead us is corroborated by the fact that the psalmist has taken as 
his model the Song of Deborah and Barak (see remarks on verses 2, 
5, 18, 7, 13, 14, 19, 81, 82), not improbably because the latter cole- 
brates a victory over a northern enemy in ancient times. 

All these facts and arguments seem to indicate that the psalm was 
composed somewhere between the reigns of Ahas and Zedekiah short- 
ly after a battle between the forces of Judah assisted by Israelites on 
the one side and a north-eastern people, say the Syrians, on the ether, 
im which the former were partially victorious; while the predictions 
in verses 28, 24, and 82, appear to refer to previous struggles with 
Egypt and Ethiopia. 

To come to a more definite conclusion than this and point to eome 
occurrence within the limits specified which shall completely answer 
te the indications set forth, is a difficult if not an impossible task. The 
sudden destruction of Sennacherib’s army, it is true, suggests itself at 
once ; and history relates many circamstances preceding, attending, 
and following it (especially if we adopt the account of Hesekiah’s 
reign as given in the book of Chronicles), which admirably suit thie 
psalm ; for which reason Kimchi, and it is said many other rabbins,! 
interpreted it of that memorable event. But there are two ciream~ 
stances which forbid us to adopt this exposition ; one is the fact that, 
according to all the ancient authorities, the defeat of the Assyrian 
army was produced without any agency of the Jews, who were shat 
up in their capital at the time ;2 the other is the good anderstanding 
which then existed between Judah and Egypt. The brief annals of 
Judah from Manasseh to Jehoahas (2 Kings 21: 1—28: 8) offer no 
occurrence to which the psalm can be referred. We are thus brought 
to the conclusion, already arrived at by Prof. Rodiger and adopted by 
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Lengerke, that the event which gave rise to the psalm must have oc- 
curred in the time of Necho king of Egypt near the close of the sev- 
enth century, B. C. If required to specify the occasion more nearly, 
I would suggest that it may have been one of the contests with nations 
east of the Jordan in the time of Jehoiakim mentioned 2 Kings 24: 2. 
It is true that these contests are spoken of as resulting unfavorably to 
the Jews; but we may suppose that, although adverse on the whole, 
victory sometimes inclined to the side of the latter. 

If this be objected to as unsatisfactory, I can only lament, as many 
have done before me, that want of certain information which such con- 
jectures can but ill supply. But though some points still remain sub- 
ject to doubt, the labor devoted to the exposition of this psalm will 
not have been spent in vain, provided we have truly explained its 
general scope and design, and exhibited the connection in which its 
several parts stand to each other so as to constitute a harmoniously 
proportioned whole. This is plainly the first duty of an expositor, 
and forms the only true and legitimate groundwork for the higher ex- 
egesis of any portion of the Sacred Writings. This alone can grad- 
ually bring the world to something like unity of opinion respecting 
their meaning, and release them from the condition of a noee of wax 
in the hands of ingenious theologians to be twisted into any shape that 
may suit their purposes. Entertaining these views, it will not be 
surprising that, to use the words of bishop Patrick, “ I have forborne 
& great many mystical and allegorical senses of words, ard rather ad- 
hered to the literal meaning, though accounted trivial and vulgar by 
many men; who had rather indulge to their own fancies than be at 
the pains of making a diligent inquiry after the truth. For, whatso- 
ever is pretended, it is not the easiness and meanness of the literal 
sense which have made it to be despised, and been the cause of alle- 
gorizing the Scriptures ; but the great difficulty and labor that are re- 
quired to the finding of it out in many places.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


OF THE DIVINE AGENCY IN THE PRODUCTION OF MATERIAL 
PHENOMENA. 


By Georgu I. Chace, Prof. of Chemistry and Geology, Brown University. 


Waar is matter? Has it a real existence, or is it merely phenom- 
éenal? Does it consist of atoms, endowed each with certain proper 
ties, or is it made up of points, around each of which certain powers 
are constantly manifested? Has it a separate and independent exts- 
tence and does it act by virtue of its own inherent energies, or are 
the effects which we commonly refer to matter, in reality dae to the 
Divine power exerted within certain prescribed limits and according 
to certain prescribed laws? Is the external world through all its parts 
and in ail its relations, what our senses represent it to us, or are we 
deceived by our senses and led to infer reality or substance where 
there are only appearances ? 

On this question, the schools, both in ancient and modern times, 
have been divided. The Hindoo sages, who three thowsand years 
ago, taught philosophy upon the banks of the Indes and the Ganges, 
inculcated the belief in simple phenomena. According to their doe- 
trine, matter has no real existence. It is only the sensible manifesta- 
tion of the Divine essence. The world is a perpetual creation ; the 
universe a vast system of appearances, supported and kept up by the 
constant presence and power of the Deity. It is in fact, Brahm, 
their supreme God, acting. When this great being sinks mto repose, 
which according to the Indian mythology has repeatedty happened, 
then all matter is annihilated, and spirits even “ endowed with princi- 
ples of action, depart from their several acts,” and go to be reabsorb- 
ed in the Divine substance. When at length, after ages of slumber, 
he again wakes to action, then the universe once more appears, per- 
vaded in every part by life, order and beauty. 

The ancient Egyptian philosophers, less subtile and refined in their 
speculations, were content to admit the existence of matter on the 
simple testimony of the senses. They however supposed it to be 
pervaded everywhere by the Deity, and ascribed to this cause the ex- 
hibition of its powers and properties. Indeed, the triads so univer- 
sally worshipped in the temples on the Nile, were only personified 
types or emblems of a primary law of nature regulating and controll- 
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ing the evolution of ali its phenomena. Nothing acts by itself. In 
order that any one element or one portion of matter may exhibit its 
properties, it must be brought into relation to some other element or 
other portion of matter. Without this, it remains wholly inert. But 
when this indispensable condition has been secured, then an immedi- 
ate action ensues, which though iteelf incapable of being perceived by 
the senses, is rendered sufficiently manifest through the effects prods- 
ced by it. Thus oxygen alone has no power. Hydrogen alone has 
no power. But when these two gases are brought together at the 
proper temperature, they rect upon one ancther with irresistible en-~ 
ergy, and give rise to the formation of water as the product of their 
reAction. The revolution of the planets about the sun, is not due 
simply to the attractive power of that central orb. It is equally de- 
pendent wpon a corresponding power residing within the planets them- 
selves, without which that of the sun could never have been exerted. 
This law of dualiem belongs essentially to every kind of physical 
esmsation ; whenever an effect is produced or a phenomenon is exhib- 
ited, there mast always be at least two separate and distinet agents 
standing in the common relation of cause to it. The law is universal 
and constitutes, it is probable, one of the features which distinguish all 
created from creative power. Three things, therefore, are necessarily 
Ineloded in our idea of physical causation; viz. something acting, 
something acted upen, and something produced by that action ; or to 
express the relation more exactly, two things acting upon each other 
(for the action is matual and proceeds from the two equally), and a 
tertium quid or third thing resulting from their action. 

New this was the eseential-idea of the Egyptian trinity. Osiris, 
Isis, and their child Grus were only personal representations of it, 
clothed with divine attribwtes in accordance with their habit of look- 
ing upon everything in which there was a manifestation of power as 
immediately pervaded by God. The same is true of their other triads 
under whatever neme er form they were worshipped. Intellect, mat- 
ter, and the universe; the Nile, Egypt, and its fruits ; heat, light and 
flame, together with numerous other greups of a similar constitution, 
were regarded by them as so many types of this fandamental law of 
nature, which lies at the origin and source of all its phenomena. The 
Egyptians, therefore, instead of refining away the existence of matter, - 
by sappoving the external world a mere iMasion, kept up by the Di- 
vine agency, seem rather to have deified # by elevating Xs simple 
properties to the place of divinities and rendermg to them acts of ado- 
ration and worship. 

In the tennsvendental schoele of Germany and France we find at 
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the present time a revival of the ancient Hindoo doctrine. It is how- 
ever presented under a somewhat different form and clothed in a more 
philosophic garb. Matter has a real existence. It is in truth what 
our senses represent it. But then it exists only as an effect of which 
God is the immediate cause, as in the Oriental system the world is a 
perpetual creation. It is kept in being only by the constant presence 
and agency of the Deity through all its parts. It is however a reality, 
not an illusion. It is real in itself as well as real tous. It is the 
constant and necessary effect of the Divine existence. For God, 
such is his nature or essence, cannot but act, cannot but manifest him- 
self; and that manifestation is the universe. God is not the universe, 
not the ‘anima mundi’ or soul of the universe, does not act through 
the universe ; but the universe is evolved from him. God is the ab- 
solute, infinite and eternal cause, and the universe is the constant and 
necessary effect. 

These transcendental ideas of the relation of matter to Deity, how- 
ever plausible they may at first appear, will be seen upon reflection, 
if we mistake not, to be without any intelligible foundation. They 
are moreover vague, and we think to most minds incomprehensible. 
They confound two things in their nature wholly distinct—ordinary 
physical causation and creation ; that agency by which mere changes 
are produced in matter, and that to which matter itself owes its exis- 
tence. They aim at the solution of a problem which no facts touch, 
which no analogies reach, which lies without the range of our faculties. 
They aim at an explanation of the mode of creation. 

There is another view of the nature and constitution of matter 
nearly allied to the ancient Hindoo notion, which has been frequent- 
ly aseociated with the doctrines of Christianity, and which we are in- 
clined to believe, is quite generally entertained at the present time, 
by the teachers of our holy religion. This view allows to matter a 
real existence. It regards it as actual substance ; created indeed by 
the almiglity power of God, but having in iteelf the attributes of ex- 
tension, form and solidity, possessing the properties of attraction and 
repulsion, and being in all other respects what our senses and the in- 
vestigations of science would lead us to believe it. Having made 
these important admissions, those who adopt this view, instead of re- 
ferring the powers which they see exhibited in connection with mat- 
ter to its own inherent properties, seek for them a higher origin, by 
deriving them immediately from the great source of all power. They 
do not look upon the phenomena of the natural world, as spontaneous-. 
ly evolved, growing directly and naturally out of the constitution and 
arrangement of its several parts, but suppose them to be dependent in 
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their evolution upon the universal and ceaseless ageney of the Divine 
Being. They adopt this view because they believe it to be both sim- 
ple and satisfactory. They do not regard it as necessary and forced 
upon the mind by is own imperious dictates. Neither do they sap-~ 
pose it indicated or even suggested by anything which they perceive 
in natere. Ner is it in their opinion an artiele of faith inculcated by 
the teachings of Christianity. But they imagine it to be easier of 
comprehension than any other way of accoanting for the produotion. 
of natoral phenomena, and also more in harmony with that superim 
tending providence, which we are taught by Christianity God contin- 
ually exercises over the affairs of our world. On these grounds they 
are apparently content to adopt the supposition without inquiring very 
particularly whether there be any real evidence of its truth. And yet 
a little reflection, it would seem, should be sufficient to satisfy aay 
person, that of all the ideas which have been entertained in relation 
te matter, the one we are now considering is the least philosophical. 
Like the Hindoo belief it refers all oar perceptions of the external 
world directly to the power of Deity, while at the same time it 
retains the cumbrous and unnecessary hypothesis of its real existence. 
It commits the logical solecism of inferring matter from the impression 
which it makes upon our senses and then attributing that impression 
_ immediately to a power without and above matter. It wants the com 
sistency and the completeness of either the Egyptian or the Indias 
doctrine. 

Turning from these various ideas which have been entertained at 
different times and by different schools of philosophy in regard to the 
nature of matter, let us pow examine the subject proposed upon its 
owm merits and see whether there be any sufficient ground for an 
opinion concerning it. The source of evidence to which we should 
naturally direct our attention first in such ae inquiry, is the testimony 
of the senses. What then is this testimony? How is it to be inter~ 
peeted, and what is the authority properly belonging to it? 

When we look at an object or place our hand apon it, what is the 
idea immediately awakened in our minds? Is it that of a phenome- 
non merely? Or is it the idea of a thing, associated with the belief 
of its actual existence? On this point there can be but one opinion. 
The language of oer perceptions is too plain to admit of misander- 
standing or doubt. Even the philosopher who in his search after truth 
has attempted to push his inquirics behind those intuitions or firet 
principles which lie at the source of all oar knowledge, and has thus 
involved himself in inextricable confusion and uncertainty so that he 
bas at length come to question everything, not excepting his own ex- 
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istence, is able to retain his skepticism only so long as he remains 
shut up within his chamber and contemplates the ideas alone of the 
objects without. The moment he is surrounded by these objects and 
feels their direct impression, his philosophy yields to the irresistible 
power of the senses and he is carried away with “the common herd 
of believers.” All men are 60 constituted that they cannot help be- 
lieving in the reality of what they see or feel or gain a knowledge of, 
through any of the senses. They feel as fully assured of it, as of 
their own existence. They look upon it as certain, as that two and 
two make four or the whole is greater than any of its parts. This 
feeling of assurance, this conviction of absolute certainty is naturally 
and inseparably connected with the exercise of all our perceptive fac- 
ulties. We cannot resist it, if we would. It is forced upon us by an 
imperious necessity. It is a part of our nature and we cannot escape 
it without ceasing to be ourselves. 

Now such being our constitution, whatever knowledge we gain 
through the senses is to be regarded as coming from God, the author 
of our constitution, as much as if it were imparted by his immediate 
inspiration. ‘Though acquired by the use of our natural powers and 
faculties, it is nevertheless as really and as truly given to us by Him, 
as if the communication had been direct and wholly independent of 
these instrumentalities. The information derived through the senses, 
therefore, rests upon the same ground as the truths of revelation, vis. 
the Divine veracity. This, indeed, is the only foundation which we 
can claim for any of our knowledge, whether received mediately or 
immediately. God having made us, we are dependent upon Him for 
the truthfulness as well as the extent of our faculties. We know 
nothing absolutely and entirely but only so far and in such relations 
as it hath pleased Him to give us the power of apprehending it. Not 
only our knowledge but our capacities of knowledge are thus bound 
round on all sides by impassable limits. Within these limits whatever 
comes to us through the proper exercise of either our rational or our 
perceptive powers, bears upon it the impress of certainty. We can- 
not doubt it if we would. It brings with it the Divine sanction, and 
God himself is responsible for its truth. Without those limits, all is 
speculation and conjecture, wearing in some cases it may be the garb 
of probability, but always destitute of that character of certainty which 
alone gives claim to the distinction of knowledge. 

The testimony of the senses, therefore, in relation to the existence 
and attributes of matter must be admitted. Coming from the same 
source, it has equal authority with the dictatea of reason or the voice 
of inspiration. We cannot question it, without questioning the truth- 
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falness of our constitation, nay, the veracity of God himself; without 
questioning everything through whatever channel derived. Our own 
existence even is not surer to us than that of matter. Both stand up- 
on the same foundation. Neither of them is an object of distinct ap- _ 
prehension. One is revealed to us through our consciousness, and 
the other through our perceptions, and any distrust of either of these 
sources of information would undermine the foundations of all our 
knowledge, and plunge us at once into universal and hopeless skepti- 
cism. 

But admitting fully the existence of matter and allowing to it the 
possession of powers and properties, may we not suppose these latter 
to be continually maintained and supported by the Deity, and in this 
way to be in fact only a manifestation of his power? We think not. 
The idea, as it seems to us, is self-contradictory. It supposes the ac- 
tual existence of matter and properties essentially belonging to it, and 
at the same time supposes these properties to be dependent upon a 
power without matter; two suppositions not only irreconcilable with 
one another, but also incompatible with our very notion of the relation 
between property and substance, between power and that in which it 
resides and from which it is manifested. We cannot, therefore, con- 
sistently believe the phenomena of the material world to be dependent 
upon the immediate power of Deity, unless we suppose the material 
world itself to be equally dependent upon that power, by which sup- 
pesition we really do away with its proper and separate existence and 
must have recourse to some one of the forms of idealism. 

As, however, the general question concerning the relation which 
God holds to matter is not altogether unimportant in its theological 
bearings, and is, moreover, one upon which men from their different 
mental habits are inclined to think differently, it may be worth while 
to inquire, whether besides the testimony of the senses and the sug- 
gestion of the reason, there may not be found other evidence having 
a bearing upon it. Turning away from what may be called the meta- 
physical view of the question, may we not look at it through the actual 
phenomena of matter? May we not investigate it as a question of 
fact? May we not bring to bear upon it our experience, what we 
have learned of the constitution and arrangement of things in the 
world around us? And may we not hope from this source to gain 
additional light concerning it ? 

In the prosecution of our inquiry thus far, we have seen that the 
material bodies by which we are surrounded present themselves to the 
mind, not as phenomena, but as real existences—actual substances, 
possessing properties and acting by virtue of those properties. God 
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has so made us, and placed us in such relations to these bodies, that 
we ace naturally and iastinctively led to take this view of their con- 
stitution. Nay further, such is the structure of our minds, that this 
view is forced upon us, so that we cannot avoid it without doing the 
greatest violence to our understandings. 

But this is not all. God has made use of the different kinds of 
matter for the construction of our globe, and for the forteation of the 
innumerable races of organic beings which he hag placed upon it. 
And in doing so, he has everywhere employed the material elements 
ia strict accordance with the idea of their constitution which he has 
revealed to us through our perceptive and rational natures, and for the 
truth of which he has pledged the Divine word and veracity. He 
has employed them in precisely the same manner as (granting us the 
requisite power and skill) we ourselves would make use of them for 
like purposes. We might draw our illustrations of this fact, from every 
department of nature. As so extended a view of the subject, however, 
is not necessary to our purpose, we shall confine ourselves to a few 
instances, taken principally from the animal kingdom. We choose 
these, because with few exceptions, we comprehend fully the ends 
proposed, in the several parts of the animal structure, and understand 
perfectly the means employed for their accomplishment. 

If we look over the earth's surface, we shall find it divided into dis- 
tricts of greater or less extent, shut in on all sides by seas, mountains 
and deserts, or by the equally impassable barriers of temperature. 
Within each of these districts there prevail certain conditions in re- 
spect to soil, climate, etc., which fix its geographical character, and 
also determine the character of the vegetable tribes to be planted upon 
it. These latter, in connection with a still larger assemblage of phy- 
sical conditions, determine the mode of life to which the animals oe 
cupying it must be adapted. We must therefore suppose the Creator 
when preparing to furnish the different portions of the earth with ia- 
habitants, to have had a distinct view of the circumstances under 
which each of the animals about to be formed, would pase its exist 
ence, together with precise conceptions of the powers and capabilities 
required in the several parts of its organizatioa to fit it for living wa 
der those circumstances. 

Now, in the actual constitution of animals, these powers and cape- 
bilities are not created, but developed. They are not brought iato 
existence by the direct exertion of the Divine power, but attained by 
the proper employment of means fitted in their character to produce 
them. The material atoms are so combined with one another, and 
are wrought in such a manner into the fabric of the animal, as to de- 
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velop by their own inherent endowments in each part, the precise 
qualities required in it. The skeleton, which is the frame-work of the 
animal, and which to a great extent determines the character of the 
other parts, is constructed on strictly mechanical principles. The 
several bones composing it, are fitted to one another in such a man- 
ner, as to render them capable of just those motions, and those only, 
which are required by the natural habits of the animal. The muscles 
are so arranged about the skeleton as to impart to it, by their various 
contractions, the different movements of which the articulations make 
it susceptible. Thus far, in the animal structure, all proceeds upon 
purely mechanical principles. It is simple machinery, the several 
parts of which act upon one another, in the sane manner as the springs 
and wheels of a watch, or the pistons, levers and valves of a steam 
engine. We understand perfeetly their mode of action, and are able 
to assign the reason for every one of their particular forms and con- 
nections. With a full comprehension of the ends proposed, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the means to be employed for attaining them, 
and the necessary skill in effecting combinations, we ourselves should 
form just such a structure. We should add nothing to it; nor 
could we take anything from it. All human genius, though aided by 
the experience of six thousand years, has not been able to suggest a 
single improvement in the structure of man or any of the lower 
animals. 

If we proceed to the other parts of the organization, we find them 
oa the one hand, standing equally in the relation of means to ends, 
they being each fitted by their endowments for some specific office ; 
and on the other hand, having the same dependence in their modes of 
action upon the properties of the different kinds of matter entering into. 
their composition. The eirculation of the blood, through the ageney 
of the heart and arteries, is conducted on mechanieal principles, and 
governed by mechanical laws, as much as the irrigation of a field by 
means of ponds and canals. The digestion of food in the stomach, ts 
aa much a chemical process as the solution of marble in muriatic aeid 
or the production of alcohol from sugar. The eye is constructed as 
strictly in accordance with the laws of optics, as the telescope or mi- 
croscope ; and in ministering to vision, it acts upon light in the same 
manner and by virtue of the same properties. The several parts of 
the ear are equally adapted in their structure and arrangement to the 
laws of sound, and in transmitting vibrations from without to the au- 
ditory nerve, the organ serves merely as an acoustic instrument. The 
same thing may be affirmed of numberless other parts of the animal 
system. We understand perfectly their office, and are able to refer 
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the endowments by which they are fitted for performing it, to the 
known laws and properties of matter. 

There are other phenomena, however, connected with the living 
animal, which in the present state of the physical sciences, we cannot 
so well explain. These, to distinguish them from the former class, 
have been called the vital phenomena, on the supposition that they 
depend upon an unknown power, residing in the organization but net 
belonging to it, denominated the vital principle. There can be little 
doubt, however, that they are in reality, as entirely the result of or- 
ganization, and grow as immediately out of the properties of matter 
and its associated agents, as those exhibited by the eye or the ear, the 
heart or the stomach. What renders this more probable is, that in 
proportion as our knowledge of the elements and of their various com- 
binations has advanced, and our acquaintance with the changes ac- 
tually occurring in the living animal, has become more extended and 
intimate, many processes which were before regarded as vital, have 
been brought under the dominion of physical laws. The veil of Isis 
has been gradually withdrawn, and the impenetrable mysteries which 
it was supposed to conceal, have under the light of science, resolved 
themselves, one after another, into the simplest and most ordinary 
phenomena. The domain of life has, in this way, already been re- 
duced to within comparatively narrow limits, and it is, unquestionably, 
destined to suffer still further reduction. Indeed there is reason to 
hope that inquiries already entered upon, may at no distant period 
lead to discoveries, which shall throw a flood of light upon the moet 
hidden parts of the animal economy, which shall enable us to explain 
the vital phenomena, by resolving life itself, so long regarded as a 
mysterious, unknown power, presiding over the mere physical proper- 
ties of matter, into a simple modification of these properties effected 
through the influence of organization. If our knowledge of the vital 
functions be ever enlarged in any such manner as this, then shall we 
be able to form some just appreciation of the power, wisdom and good- 
ness displayed in the organic creation. Then may we have some ade- 
quate conception of the innumerable ends to be secured in the consti- 
tution of even the simplest animal, some suitable idea of the profound 
acquaintance with the properties of matter, and the exhaustlese skill 
and power of contrivance necessary for attaining them. 

From our hasty glance at the structure of animals we perceive then, 
that matter is made use of in their formation, in precisely the manner 
it should be, on the supposition that it is in truth, what our senses re- 
present it to us, namely, actual substance possessing properties and 
having various powers and modes of action in consequence of these 
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properties. On this supposition, our world presents the sublime spec- 
tacle of a few simple agents, so combined and employed as to produce 
the most varied and magnificent results which it is possible for the 
homan mind to conceive. On any other supposition, whether we de- 
ny altogether the existence of matter, or admitting its existence, refer 
the phenomena connected with it, immediately to the power of Deity, 
the exhibition loses much of its grandeur, and is no longer worthy of 
our conception of the Divine character. It is as though (if without 
irreverence we may use the comparison) one should construct with 
mach care, a steam-engine, and when he had finished it, should em- 
ploy his own strength for moving the piston; or as if, at great cost of 
materials, labor and skill, he should build a spinning factory, and on 
its completion should turn with his own hand the spindles. 

Bat this is not all. The argument from the structure of animals 
may be carried still further. In the organization of every species, nu- 
merous cases occur, in which the combinations of matter, necessary to 
develop in some particular organ, the requisite qualities, develop in 
that organ at the same time other qualities having no part in its fanc- 
tions, but on the contrary tending directly to impede them. In such 
instances we frequently find these harmful qualities met and their in- 
jurious tendencies counteracted by the provision of a distinct and sepa- 
rate apparatus, attached to the organ in which they are manifested. 
We have a striking and beautiful illustration of this, in the eye to- 
gether with its appendages of glands, sacs and ducts. This organ, 
such is the material of its outer coat or envelope, retains its transpe- 
rency, only so long as it retains its moisture. The opaqueness which 
gathers upon it so soon after death, is owing simply to the drying of 
its surface. During life, the same thing would happen, were there no 
provision against it. To prevent an occurrence which must prove so 
fatal to vision, a small gland is placed just over the eye, having for ita 
office the secretion of tears. These, constantly oozing out upon the 
inside of the upper lid, are conveyed by its rapid passes over the or- 
gan to all the exposed parts of its surface. Fresh quantities of mois- 
ture are in this manner continually pouring into the eye, to supply the 
place of that which is lost by evaporation. Thus we perceive that 
volatility of the tears which belongs to them as essentially as their lu- 
bricating and clarifying properties, and which were there no provision 
against it, would soon render the organ useless, is met and counteract- 
ed in its tendencies by the introduction of an additional organ, specially 
assigned to that office. 

Now, on the supposition that matter has a real and separate exist- 
ence and possesses properties inherent to its substance, we see in this 
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contrivance for preserving vision, only new proof of the Divine wis- 
dom and benevolence, so clearly manifested in every part of the ani- 
mal world. On any other supposition the case presents to us the sur- 
prising fact of the Creator sustaining by the immediate exercise of his 
power an injurious quality in the lachrymal fluid and then by the far- 
ther exercise of his power, preventing the evils that would naturally 
arise from it. 

But the provision for securing the eye against the effects of evapo- 
ration do not stop here. If all the tears which are continually flowing 
in upon the organ, were suffered to dry away on its surface, there 
would soon be an accumulation of residual matter, consisting of va- 
rious animal and saline substances. This gradually thickening, and 
becoming further charged with particles of dust, of which the air al- 
ways contains a greater or less quantity, would presently induce an 
inflamed state of the organ, terminating only with its destruction. As 
& protection against this evil, there is provided a large excess of the 
lachrymal fluid, over and above what is necessary to supply this evap- 
oration; enough, in fact, to wash the eye and preserve it constantly 
free from every impurity. But then this excess of fluid must be dis- 
posed of. If allowed to accumulate in the eye, until it should flow 
over the lid, besides the inconvenience of a constant trickling down 
the cheek, it would in time occasion disease in the eye itself, as we 
know from experience. To meet this new difficulty, a still further 
contrivance is resorted to. A very delicate tube is inserted just at the 
inner angle of the eye, terminating at one extremity in the edges of 
the lids, and at the other, in the passages of the nose. The tears, as 
fast as they accumulate, are taken up by this tube, and conveyed to 
the nose, when, spread over a large surface, they quickly evaporate, 
and pass off with the other exhalations attendant on respiration. So 
complex is the lachrymal apparatus, appended to the eye for the ex- 
press purpose of effecting, what, upon any one of the suppositions of 
idealism, required only a suspension of the Divine agency. 

This, however, is not an isolated case. Numerous instances might 
be referred to, of a similar character. In fact, there is scarcely any 
part of the system, in which we do not meet with more or less of this 
sort of provision. The lymphatic vessels, which arise in great num- 
bers, not only from the serous and mucous surfaces, but also from the 
deep portions of all the organs, serve only to remove those particles of 
matter, whose properties have become so changed that they are no 
longer fit for a place in the organization. These vessels, as well as 
the veins, are provided at short intervals with valves, designed prin- 
cipally to counteract the influence of gravity in the fluids circulating 
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through them. Indeed, moet of the animal functions, depend upon 
such a constitution and arrangement of the parts contributing to them 
as enables these latter to limit, modify, or altogether overcome the or- 
dinary forms of matter. 

There is yet another featare in the constitution of animals, which I 
think has a manifest bearing upon our questions. I refer to the lia- 
bility of every part of their organization not only to receive injury 
from various external causes, but also to become disarranged in its 
action so as no longer to perform in a proper manner its office. Mus- 
cles are bruised. Ligaments are torn. Bones are broken. Limbs 
are severed. The teeth decay. The luogs inflame. The heart en- 
larges or its valves ossify. ‘The stomach is disordered. The secre- 
tions of the liver become obstructed. These and ten thousand other 
accidents and disorders are incident to our constitution and the cir- 
cumstances under which we are placed. We cannot, however, on this 
account suppose them to enter in any way into the real purpose in- 
tended to be accomplished by our creation. The privation and suf- 
fering attendant upon them, considered as ends, are inconsistent with 
the benevolence of design so apparent in all the Creator’s works. 
Such an idea is, moreover, wholly irreconcilable with the remedial 
provisions which we find incorporated, to a greater or less extent, in 
the structure of all animals; provisions for the reparation of injuries, 
and the reproduction even, of those parts which have been lost by ac- 
cident or disease. But if we regard matter as real, and allow to it 
the possession of inherent and unalterable properties, then we may 
readily account for the origin and continuance of the different forms 
of physical evil in a manner perfectly consistent with the Divine good- 
ness, and also entirely reconcilable with the provisions made in 80 
many instances for remedying them. They will then be seen to grow 
immediately out of the constitution of matter, to arise necessarily from 
the nature of the materials of which organic beings are composed, and 
from which they derive all their powers. These evils therefore alwaya 
have existed and always will exist. Matter continuing what it is, the 
beings formed of it must be liable to injury; and in proportion as their 
organizations are complex, and the influences acting upon them varia- 
ble, they must be liable to disorder. ‘This is a fundamental condition 
of every form of organic existence, and the animal kingdom, as we 
might naturally expect, is constituted through all its parts, in strict ac- 
cordance with it. Among the lowest races, we find animals with 
structures so simple, that they are scarcely more liable to disorder, 
than the elements of which they are formed. As their faculties are 
proportionably limited, they have little power of avoiding danger, and 
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are consequently peculiarly exposed to mutilation and injury. Asa 
compensation for this, they are endowed (the simplicity of their strac- 
ture admitting it) with the most astonishing powers of recovery ; en- 
tire limbs, and in some instances the eyes even, being reproduced in 
a short time after they have been lost. As we rise in the scale of or- 
ganized being, we meet with animals of a more complex structure, 
possessing a wider range of faculties, and having greater power of 
avoiding the dangers by which they are surrounded. These suffer 
less frequently in the integrity of their parts. Their power of repair- 
ing injuries and supplying losses when such occur, is also less remark- 
able. At the same time, they are more liable to disease, on account 
of the greater number and delicacy of the relations subsisting between 
their several parts, and the vis medicatrix naturae, it would seem, is 
also stronger with them, owing, it is probable, to the same cause. We 
have this type of character most strongly exemplified in man, who 
stands at the head of the organic creation and who besides combining 
in his structure a greater number and variety of parts, than any other 
animal, is also endowed with intellectual and moral faculties, which 
add still further to the elaborateness of his constitution. His life is 
also more varied and takes in a far wider range, both of character and 
of circumstances, than that of any other animal. We accordingly find 
him more liable to disease, oftener suffering from organic or funda- 
mental derangement. At the same time his system, including within 
it more numerous checks and balances, possesses greater recuperative 
powers; so that disorders, though more various and more frequent, do 
not so generally prove fatal with him, as with the lower animals. 

Siow all this, we say, is not only perfectly reconcilable with the 
goodness of Deity, but furnishes a new and beautiful illustration of it, 
if we suppose the properties of matter to be inherent and unalterable. 
The liability to suffer from injury and disease, growing immediately 
out of these properties, belongs necessarily to every form of organic 
life. Vegetables are no more exempt from it than animals. The 
evils naturally arising from it may be in various ways checked and 
limited, but they cannot be altogether prevented even by the wisest 
and most benevolent provisions. They are incidental to our existence 
as organized beings and no degree of care or attention on our part 
can enable us wholly to avoid them. They are however only inci- 
dental. We do not find them aimed at and provided for. There is 
nothing to indicate that they are in any manner objects of the Divine 
intention. 

But if on the contrary we suppose the phenomena connected with 
matter, to be immediately dependent upon the power of God, we must. 
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then refer these evils directly to his will, and suppose them to be as 
really and as fully intended by him, as any of the most obvious ends 
of our creation; an idea not only contradicted by everything which 
we behold around us, but one from which our whole moral nature re- 
volts ; for it makes God responsible for the evil in the world, not as 
inseparably connected with the means employed for the production of © 
a greater amount of good but as existing by itself and for its own sake. 

There is one other point of view from which we would glance at 
our subject before dismissing it. Simplicity is one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the Creator’s works. It is found everywhere 
and pervades everything ; so true is this, that any theory, whether in 
morals or physics, which fails in this attribute may be presumed from 
that circumstance alone to be without foundation in nature. Now if 
we apply this test to the hypothesis we have been considering, there 
ean be no question which of the two should be preferred. One refers 
the changes continually going on in the natural world, to the action 
of a few elements; deducing from their various properties all its most 
complicated phenomena. It supposes results transcending in variety 
and magnificence our powers of conception, to be brought about by 
means so simple, that a child may comprehend them. It presents in 
the different kinds of matter, considered with reference to the pur- 
poses for which they were formed, a sublime generalization of consti- 
tutions and powers, of which every advance in the physical sciences, 
gives us only a more exalted conception. 

The other hypothesis refers the same plienomena immediately to 
the power of the Deity. It supposes that power to be exerted every 
moment about each one of all the innumerable atoms contained in the 
universe. Nay more. It requires that the power of Deity should 
everywhere attend these atoms ; that it should follow them through all 
their combinations and changes, varying its manifestation with every 
new condition under which they are placed. The idea which is thus 
presented of the Divine agency in the natural world, is intricate and 
involved, beyond the power of language to express. The mind even 
is pained and bewildered in its efforts to take it in. It is wholly want- 
ing in that beautiful simplicity which, as we have said, characterizes 
all the operations of nature. It cannot therefore be true. 

The foregoing considerations are, we think, sufficient to justify us 
in regarding as false every supposition which requires the interposi- 
tion of Divine power in the production of material phenomena. Mat- 
ter is a reality. It possesses properties and acts by virtue of those 
properties. It is in truth what our senses affirm it to be. Their tes- 
timony is to be regarded as having equal authority with the voice of 
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inspiration. It comes from the Author of nature and is strength- 
ened and confirmed by all that we know of His character, and by all 
that we learn of His works. It is more especially in perfect accord- 
ance with the manner in which he bas employed matter in framing 
our globe and in organizing the different tribes of plants and animals 
placed upon it. 

In concluding our remarks upon the relations of matter to Deity, it 
may be proper to advert very briefly to the question of its origin. 
Whence is it? Has it always existed, or were the spaces now filled 
with it, once unoccupied and void? Are we to regard it as eternal 
and self-existent? Or shall we suppose it to have had a beginning, 
and to have derived its existence from a power without itself? The 
question, if we mistake not, is one upon which, aside from revelation, 
we have no means of forming an opinion. It lies wholly beyond the 
reach of our faculties. It is one of those questions which the human 
mind naturally and instinctively asks, but to which she gains no an- 
swer either from within or from without. Considered abstractly, the 
reason does not take hold of it; as a question of fact, there are no 
analogies bearing upon it. It is true that matter is employed by the 
Creator as if it already existed, and was, if we may so speak, furnish- 
ed to His hands. It is taken just as itis. Its properties are made 
use of, but not modified. Even when the most complex arrangements 
and combinations are necessary to attain a proposed end in accord- 
ance with its laws, these latter are not changed, hut the combinations 
and arrangements are uniformly resorted to. In a word, as we have 
already seen, matter is employed by God in the same manner as we 
ourselves should employ it for like purposes. This fact however af- 
fords no just ground for the inference that it was not originally created 
by Him. Having formed it and endowed it with properties, we should 
naturally expect that He would make use of it in such a manner as to 
make these properties available to the purposes of its creation. Any 
alteration of them, thé resort in any emergency to new elements or 
new properties would imply either defect in the constitution of matter 
or want of skill in employing it. We can therefore gain no indica- 
tions from this source in regard to its origin. 

The vast scale upon which matter exists, the sublime ends to which 
it ministers, as well as the ceaseless round of changes through which 
it is constantly passing, without itself undergoing change or dimina- 
tion naturally impress upon the mind the idea of permanence, and it 
is not surprising that those who derived their light solely from nature 
should generally have believed it to be eternal. Such appears to have 
been the opinion of the ancient Egyptian philosophers. They were 
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accustomed to trace the world back, through a series of transforma- 
tions to an original chaos, in which the materials composing it already 
existed, though enveloped in profound darkness, and without relation, 
order or end. In this state they believed matter to be coéval with 
God, and limited the work of creation to educing from its chaotic ele- 
ments the beauty, arrangement and harmony of the universe. These 
cosmological ideas, although originating on the banks of the Nile, like 
many other of the Egyptian doctrines, passed over to Greece and Italy 
where they were incorporated, with slight alterations, into the pre- 
vailing mythological and philosophical systems. The highest concep- 
tion of Deity which seems to have been formed on either side of the 
Mediterranean, was that of a Power intimately pervading all matter 
and continually evolving from it life, motion, order and beauty. 


“ Coelum, ac terras, camposqae liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus iatus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumqnue genus vitueque volantum, 
Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus.” 


For the sublime idea of a Being, who was able by the simple exertion 
of His power to give existence to matter, “ who spake and it was 
done, who commanded and it stood fast,” who said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light and there was light,” we are indebted to the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Dictated originally by inspiration, the idea has come down to us 
through the channel of these writings, along with other conceptions of 
the Divine character, as far surpassing in grandeur anything we find 
in heathen mythologies. No speculations introduce it. No argu- 
ments are offered in support of it. But the doctrine iz made to rest 
upon the only foundation capable of sustaining it, the word of God. 
It is presented to us as a revealed truth, which we have no natural 
means of ascertaining, which the Author of all thinga could alone 
have made known to us. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SOCIETY IN KNOWLEDGE AND 
VIRTUE. 


By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 


Tue Christian philanthropist, when he casts his eye on the history 
of the world, or on its present condition, is apt to be despondent. If 
he be not conscious of this feeling on a curaory view, he may awake . 
to the sad reality on a further examination. In proportion, indeed, 
as he is a true man, cordially devoted to the best interests of his fel- 
low creatures, he will be sustained by the goodness of his cause. The 
arm of the faithful soldier is nerved mainly by the justice of his cause. 
In the darkest hours, he is cheered by the consciousness that he is 
contending for the true interests of his country. Still, the moral 
strength of an army consists very much in the degree in which they 
expect success. Sometimes victory is taken for granted. All the 
previous arrangements are made with a distinct understanding that 
there will be a favorable result. To each division of the host is as- 
signed the duty of following up the victory and of reaping all its pos- 
sible fruits. In such cases a defeat is nearly impossible. A triumph 
is generally certain where it is confidently expected. So in the spirit- 
ual warfare. The Christian philanthropist, who commences his work 
with the cheerful anticipation of success, will commonly win bis object. 
A hopeful frame of spirit is one of God’s best gifts to man. A morbid 
anticipation of defeat, or of small success, is followed almost always 
by the expected result. 

But in proportion as one is fitted to his particular work by an en- 
lightened education, by enlarged views of the dispensation of grace 
which is committed to him, by a fraternal interest for his brethren 
elsewhere, by compassion for a world which must perish without the 
light of revelation, he will derive encouragement from the general 
spread of Christianity, or become faint-hearted from the prevalence of 
sin and error. His success as an individual will be very much in 
proportion to his expectation of the universal triumph of the Re- 
deemer. If animated by the great hopes which should fill his bosom, 
he will perform his work with an energy and authority which is pos- 
sible in no other circumstances. If he looks with a despairing or in- 
different eye on the mass of mankind, he will be apt to do so on the 
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members of his own little circle. If he has made up his mind to sur- 
render the race to irreversible destruction, he will be likely to show lit- 
tle energy in his own sphere of duty. In other words, one of the prin- 
cipal elements of success in individual effort anywhere, is the expecta- 
tion that there will be progress everywhere. The personal aim, the 
individual, local hope, are linked invincibly with the great final result. 

What are the grounds for hope that the cause in which the true 
philarthropist is engaged will ultimately triumph ? 

1. Our confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit. All obstacles 
before Him are as the chaff of the threshing floor. Opposing govern- 
ments hoary with despotism, or rank with socialism, will sink in his 
presence like lead in the mighty waters. He understands the thou- 
sand avenues to the human soul, and can fit his instruments to his 
purpose with unerring precision. 

2. The predictions of the Scriptures. Unless we mistake their in- 
terpretation, they announce the Saviour’s universal reign. Their ab- 
rupt transitions, their gorgeous and daring imagery only make the 
desired consummation the more sure. Couched beneath these meta- 
phors, there is a breadth and affluence of meaning, which no partial 
gospel triumph can exhaust. The sublime imagination of the Hebrew 
prophet was not divinely illumined to pierce the tract of ages in or- 
der to foreshow a confined and momentary triumph. Even should 
the ancient prediction have this limited and local application, we have 
a firm resting-place in the declaration that the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in and so all Israel be saved, uttered, be it remembered, 
after the day of Pentecost, after the gospel had been preached, through 
mighty signs and wonders, from Jerusalem, round about unto Illyri- 
cam. The vision is for an appointed time, though it tarry, wait for 
it; it will surely come, it will not tarry. 

3. The fitness of the remedy to the disense,—the perfect adaptation . 
of the gospel to the woes and depravity of man. It addresses itself 
in a manner possible only to its Divine author, to all the susceptibili- 
ties and powers, the hopes, fears and aspirations, to all the feel- 
ings of doubt and despair which lodge in man’s bosom. It is not an 
arbitrary arrangement. The preaching of the gospel is foolishness 
only in the view of perverted reason and of a corrupted taste. It in- 
cludes the elements of the highest wisdom, the most admirable fitness 
of means to the end. 

4. The success which has already attended the dispensation of the 
gospel. Its sway over mankind is yet, indeed, very imperfect and 
limited. The mass of men, even in Christian lands, still reject its au- 
thority and live without its hopes. But it has accomplished enough 
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to show what it can do. It has been tested in all departments of s0- 
ciety. It has had its triumphs in every region of intellectual power 
—of polished or of hardened depravity. If it reaches Pascal and 
Newton, then there is no genius or science which it may not perify 
and exalt. If it can create a nation of Christians out of Sandwich 
Islanders or South Africans, it has power te redeem every tribe that 
needs ita light. Its influence is not universal, it is net general, but it 
has shown its capability ;—its power to solve the hardest problems ef 
degenerate nature. It has been tried in a thousaad balaaees and never 
found wanting. If it can conquer one distriet of paganism, it can sud- 
jugate the world. 

5. But there is another ground of encouragement which we espe- 
cially wish to consider in the present discussion—that ie, the general 
state of the world. 

Leaving out of the account the church of Christ, the institutions of 
Christianity, and all direct efforts for the spread of the gospel, is the 
general aspect of the world one of discouragement or of hope? As we 
look through the great volume of history, what report have we to make? 
When we survey the long ages, as they stretch off into a dim anté- 
quity, are we animated with hope or filled with forebodings? Is the 
Providence of God cooperating with his gospel m gradually leading 
the entire race to holiness and salvation? Or is God seen in history 
only as restraining what else would be iatolerable depravity, or as an 
avenging Deity, laying bare his punitive arm ? 

There are only three possible theories on this subject. It is as- 
sumed by some that the world has been and is becoming gradually 
worse, that all supposed melioration is only on the surface, that the 
current of depravity is constantly running deeper and broader, that a 
funeral pall is by degrees extending over this oace fair creation, that 
men will sin with a higher hand and a bolder face till some miracu- 
lous and dreadful catastrophe shall engulf them, introductory perhaps 
to a new order of things when the saints shall possess the earth and 
the tabernacle of God shall be literally with men. The only excep- 
tion to this dark picture is the little Goshen where the people of God 
abide. As we do not know who the elect are that are to be gathered 
in, we are to proclaim the gospel to all whom our voice can reach, 
yet with small expectation of success. This might be called the dis- 
couraging or hopeless theory. 

Another theory teaches that the world is in a state of perpetual 
vacillation ; there are vibrations of hope and of despair; the earth is 
now verging towards the light, then is shrouded in darkneas; there is a 
constant flux and reflux; empires rise and fall, but no progress is made. 
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Generations eome and disappear, but the world is no wiser or better. 
All things continue as they have continued from the beginning. We 
can predict neither the redemption nor the destruction of the world. 
Uncertainty rests on all things. It is a confused mixture of good and 
evil, in which we can discern no positive elements, no great tendencies 
in either direction. All which we can say is, that the waves advance 
and then recede. It may be called the theory of indtfferentiem, 
sometimes of atheism. 

The only remaining supposition is, that the world is gradually be- 
coming better; that on the whole some progress has been making to- 
wards a brighter era. The change may be often exceedingly slow 
and nearly imperceptible. Light struggles with the darkness and 
sometimes seems to suffer total eclipse, but ultimately the cloud dis- 
appears. Knowledge, truth, virtue, civilization, are more and more 
distinctly recognized and highly prized. Apart from the church of 
Christ, separate from all direct religious influence, may we not be 
eheered with the hope, if not with the absolute belief, that the Provi- 
dence of God in history is working out the same merciful design that 
the grace of God is in the church? Must we look upon the world, as 
destined, in its present order, to certain destruction, or as balancing to 
and fro, in inextricable confusion, or as giving indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a better destiny ? 

That the more hopeful interpretation is the true one, might be made 
probable at least, if not evident, by three distinct lines of argument 
or three classes of facts. 

We might appeal, in the first place, to the existing state of the world, 
and show that there were never so many grounds for encouragement 
as at the present moment. There are certain auspicious changes, some 
of which go to the foundations of society. The rights of conscience 
were never so well understood nor so extensively respected. The 
distinction between the church and the State is more clearly defined 
and correctly appreciated. The rights of the vast mass, the lower 
classes, are not trampled under foot with the same proud disdain as 
formerly. Kings and cabinets are compelled to entertain the idea, 
that the legitimate object of government is to promote the real well 
being of the people. On no other theory ean they retain their scep- 
tres. Mere promises of reform are now of no avail. The days‘of 
court-favoritism and of peculiar aristocratic privilege are coming rap- 
idly to an end. Moral and intellectual worth are beginning to assume 
their true position. The great science of humanity is more profoundly 
stadied and its laws more sacredly observed. Penal codes, criminal 
legislation, and all that vast system of statutes, written and unwritten, 
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affecting the morals and manners of society, are undergoing most salu- 
tary changes. It would be impossible now to rebuild the dungeons of 
Olmutz, or of the Bastile, or of Newgate. The ear of despotism ts 
reached by the voice of outraged humanity. Secresy—that worst at- 
tribute of tyranny—cannot be maintained. Now, these considerations 
are not invalidated by the fact that they are attended with partial 
evils, or by the assertion that they are counterbalanced by correspond- 
ing mischiefs. No one, it is presumed, would exchange, leaving Chris- 
tianity out of the account, our own existing New England for that of 
the pilgrim fathers, or for the boasted old England of the seventeenth 
century, or for the Germany of the Reformers. In three hundred 
years there has been an immeasurable advance in points vitally affect- 
ing society, touching not simply its branches, but its trunk and its roots. 

Another line of argument would consist in selecting some promi- 
nent events in the history of the church, and showing how they have 
exerted salutary effects on the world, which nothing has been able to 
counteract or destroy. The Protestant Reformation, for example, has 
impressed its character on the political world as truly as on the reli- 
gious. It created in a sense a language and literature which are more 
influential than any, with perhaps a single exception. It breathed its 
genius and religious spirit into dialects spoken by sixty or seventy 
millions of men. It has left its witness in the hearts and memories 
of multitudes, a veneration for the author of that Reformation, an al- 
most passionate affection for him which may contribute at length to 
lead them into the same path of holiness and truth. But its effects 
did not end with Germany. It awakened the human mind, so that it 
has never been able to slumber since. It engraved, as with an iron 
pen, the great doctrine of personal responsibility in the relations of 
man to man, as well as of man to his Creator. No perversions of 
this great event, no failures to carry out its principles, have been able 
to stay its influence, or efface its impressions. All Europe, politically 
and socially, is in a state essentially different and essentially better, 
than she was before the Reformation. In a thousand forms, it has 
pervaded society, and if not always with healing power, yet really and 
substantially so. 

Some of these remarks are applicable to the religious movements of 
the present day. Their indirect, earthly benefits are not among their 
least. Foreign missions, missions in our own country, the distribu- 
tion of the Bible, are constantly exerting a wider and happier influ- 
ence upon those who take no part in the work and may never share 
in its saving influence. In proportion as Christians truly exhibit the 
spirit of their Master, being one with another as he is one with the 
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Father, copying his sublime example of benevolence, the world will 
be benefitted, temporally, if not spiritually ; a salutary fear of a moral 
Governor and of an avenging Providence will more or less pervade 
society. Christianity thus becomes the salt, if not the salvation of the 
world. The mass of men are brought into a better and more hopeful 
state. It is impossible for the Christian religion to be exhibited in 
its true character of enlarged philanthropy, without insinuating its 
healthful influence through a thousand secret channels. 

But there is another great class of events or facts, to which we 
would more particularly allude, and which, as it seems to us, conspire 
to the same end. These events or phenomena occur in civil society, 
separate from all the direct influences of Christianity. Do they, or 
do they not, cooperate with it? Is their influence, on the whole, and 
taking long periods of time, favorable to the gradual melioration of the 
race? They are secular in their character. Are they conservative 
or destructive in their effects? In other words, has the Providence 
of God been working in universal history with some great, ultimate, 
benevolent design? All acknowledge that the events which occurred 
among those tribes and nations bordering on the ancient Jews, were 
controlled or overruled so as to accomplish the purposes of God in re- 
lation to his church. The political condition of the Roman empire, 
at the introduction of Christianity, waa shaped by Him who had given 
to his Son the heathen for an inheritance. Does this divine, yet not 
miraculous, interference extend beyond those nations immediately 
contiguous to the church—to those events which seem to have no con- 
nection with it? Is this shaping Providence universal, and is its great 
tendency in past times and at present towards the redemption of the 
race? Partial catastrophes, the destruction of a particular nation or - 
race do not decide this question in the negative. They may be ne- 
cessary attendant evils, a small part of the dealings of Him who is ex- 
cellent in counsel and wonderful in working. ‘To read his ways 
aright, we must not confine ourselves to single, detached events, or 
brief periods. We must select those occurrences which have had ample 
room for development, or whose magnitude have impressed themselves 
indelibly on the world. 

To prevent misconception, two or three preliminary remarks are 
needed. 

The first is, that all these events, or the general course of Provi- 
dence as manifested in history, are acknowledged to be entirely inade- 
quate to save the world. It is the direct influence of the gospel only 
which can convert the individual or regenerate society. 

It may be inquired further, if the immediate agency of the gospel 
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be left out of the account, what auxiliary powers are to be found? 
What beneficial agency is at work in society codperating in a greater 
or less degree with Revelation ? 

It may be answered that there are various influences, emanating 
from a Divine revelation, that have diffused themselves far and wide. 
No eye but the Omniscient can trace their secret history. It is pos- 
sible that no realm of paganism is so dark, but that some straggling 
ray has reached it. Again, some of the events that occur in history, 
separate from all mediate or immediate influence of the gospel, are 
salutary in their own nature. Others may be the reverse, positively 
injurious. A single event may have qualities or aspeets which are 
benign ; others which are malignant. By a secret, overruling Provi- 
dence, both classes are made to subserve a benevolent purpose. One 
is guided along its natural channel; the other is counteracted and im- 
pelled to subserve ends foreign to its nature. The wrath of man is 
either restrained, or made to praise the Lord. 

The question, stated in other words, is this: Does it appear that 
the Gospel, in the present order of things, is to be gradually yet not 
miraculously extended till it shall become universal, or does it appear 
that its influence is becoming more and more limited to those whom 
it has now actually saved and to a few besides, while, on the other 
hand, the mass of mankind are coming less and less under its infla- 
ence and are gradually filling up the measure of their iniquities? It 
seems to us, that an impartial view of history, a consideration of the 
general course of Divine Providence, in past ages and at the present 
time, will lead us to cherish encouraging anticipations. 

And here it may be remarked, that it is not necessary to extenuate 
any of the evils that afflict society. Many of them are radical and 
enormous. The records of history, as history has been commonly 
written, awaken the saddest remembrances, and excite in some minds 
little else but the most melancholy forebodings. It is a common im- 
pression that the profoundest students of human nature and of history 
will be least likely to indulge in favorable anticipations of the destiny 
of the race, and that it is only the superficial observer who can dis- 
cern auspicious omens. But it is possible and not uncommon to err 
through the influence of despondent or morbid feelings, and to inter- 
pret every event-according to certain individual or subjective views 
and impressions. That conclusion only should be admitted which is 
the result of a dispassionate, honest and comprehensive examination. 


I. The first fact which we shall mention is the influence of the civi- 
lization and culture of the ancient Greeks. 
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We are not about to fall into the current strain of eulogizing the 
Greeks, as if it were by their own wisdom, by the might of their own 
arm, that they have been enabled so vitally to affect subsequent ages. 
It was God who wrought through them. It was not fortune or acci- 
dent which hung above them those serene skies, which tempered 
their delicious climate, which multiplied in land and sea, on island 
and mountain, all the forms of beauty. It was the inspiration of the 
Almighty which breathed into them that soul, exquisite in its struc- 
ture, those sensibilities quivering with life, that fine, apprehensive 
faculty never granted to man elsewhere in equal degree. It was God 
who attuned the ear so perfectly. It was an extraordinary combina- 
tion of Providential circumstances which fitted to each other the organ 
and its modulated symbol. All these wonderful gifts were not for 
their own fame, to illustrate their own brief national history. It was 
for the good of the world. ‘They have become, without in general 
intending it, the teachers of the race. The culture, of which under 
God, they were the authors, has become incorporated with all modern 
learning, with all refined sentiment, with the manners and habits of 
nations. ; 

Let us be more epecific, and take the idea of beauty, in form, in speech, 
in sentiment, in thinking, in action. The coarse polytheism has passed 
away, but this remains. Quarrelling Olympus has long since utterly 
lost its hold on mankind, yet this element of beauty still subsists in 
undiminished freshness. We cannot always see its progress, but we 
can evermore discern its effects. 

A snow falls in the winter in a little valley in one of the Alpine 
summits. In the Spring and Summer it melts and disappears, but it 
is not lost; it waters the root of a lily many leagues away ; it fertil- 
izes the garden of a poor peasant hundreds of miles in the opposite 
direction; it makes the retired valley sing for joy—or it is the cold 
water which refreshes the thirsty traveller; then it cheerfully casts in 
its mites to help bear away the gains of a prosperous commerce. We 
cannot count the benefits of which it is made the rejoicing yet uncon- 
scious instrument. So of that element of thought and culture to which 
we refer. However commingled it may be with other ingredients, 
however invisible in some stages of its progress, its agency is still felt 
and is one of the most important in the higher departments of modern 
civilization. It may be subtle, intangible, apparently evanescent, but 
on that very account the more operative. How do we obtain our idea 
of the natural beauty of the Divine character? By transferring to it 
all the ideas of beauty which we possess and all which we can ima- 
gine. The quality in God is fixed and has a permanent value, but in 
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our minds it is capable of indefinite enlargement. The loftier our 
ideal is, the more cultivated our minds are, the more abundant the 
analogies and symbols of beauty which we possess, the worthier will 
be our conceptions of Him who is the source of all beanty. 

Another great and enduring product of Greek culture results from 
the symmetrical and comprehensive education which the Greeks taught 
and attained. The Creator endued the mind with various powers, 
and thus indicated his will that they should be unfolded harmonious- 
ly and form a perfect being. The perversion of this Divine arrange- 
ment has caused a thousand melancholy evils. It is often the de- 
fective, ill-shaped, one-sided intellect that occasions remediless evils. 
A great design of the Gospel, perhaps its most prominent indirect ef- 
fect, is to reintroduce harmony into these disordered faculties. With 
this tendency of his word, his Providence strikingly cooperated in the 
case before us. That intellectual people, whom He designed to be 
the teachers of the race, the lawgivers in human culture, laid the ut- 
most stress upon this consentaneous and equal development of the 
haman understanding. They taught it in theory, they exemplified it 
in practice; they insisted upon it as the only true model; they de- 
clared that in this way only, man could recover the image of his Ma- 
ker; their highest idea of divine perfection was a sweet, untroubled 
accordance of all the moral and intellectual powers ; they denounced 
as folly and sin all exclusive training of one or two faculties. The 
absorption of the soul in one idea or one pursuit, they looked upon as 
a species of madness. 

This great lesson has not been without its effect. Wherever ha- 
man culture has been conformed to the design of the Creator, or 
wherever the true idea of education shall be fully reached, it was and 
it will be essentially owing to the myriad-minded educators whom the 
Divine Spirit so endowed on the shores of the Avgean. 

We may be allowed to refer to another influence from Greek culture 
that has affected fundamentally the condition of mankind, that is, perso- 
nal freedom, taken in connection with another elementary truth, that 
there can be no political independence without morality, that politics 
must have sound principle as ita basis. The doctrine of the real, sub- 
stantive worth of the individual is fully taught in the Bible, even in the 
Old Testament. The soul that sinneth, t¢ shall die. This was rea&s- 
serted and practically maintained, even unto death, by the Greeks. In 
other regions, in Rome especially, all things were merged in the State. 
The individual was nothing, the political body was everything. But 
a man has a will, a conscience, a sense of inalienable right; he mast 
appear in person before the great tribunal of law and of justice; there- 
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fore he cannot be made the tool of a despotism or of a priesthood; 
this was the Athenian doctrine, taught by her great historians, reitera- 
ted in words of fire by her orator, and tested in a thousand forms by 
her people. This is becoming the doctrine of mankind ; it was ex- 
emplified by Luther before Charles V, by John Hass, outside of the 
walls of Constance, begirt with flames, restated by John Hampden at 
Whitehall and by the pilgrims at Plymouth. Other ingredients were 
doubtless intermingled ; but the classic element was efficient and vital. 
It is the prompter to heroic deeds and disinterested suffering. 

The other lesson, which should never be dissociated, the world has 
been leas ready to learn. The doctrine that “all is fair in politics” 
is not of Grecian origin. The spirit which breathes through the writ- 
ings of the great dramatists and philosophers is conservative and anti- 
radical. The structure of politics, it would build on the eternal foun- 
dations of right and of justice. Nothing, it maintains, is expedient 
which is not true and good. It would make no distinction between a 
politician and a statesman—a statesman and a virtuous man. Civil 
government has its archetype—its great exemplar in the Divine. 
Order should be man’s first law, as it is Heaven’s. Deeply imbedded 
in all true theories and forms of government is the fixed idea of right.! 
High over all temporary expedients and arbitrary fashions reigns a 
rewarding or avenging Deity. The opposite doctrine, which con- 
founds moral distinctions, and which the apostle Paul so indignantly 
denounced, was not Greek wisdom, it was parasitic, an after-growth, 
an excresence, not the teaching of the immortal poets and philoso- 
phers of Greece. Wherever the true doctrine has reappeared, as it 
does in the pages of Edmund Burke, the germ, the original source, the 
guiding lines of argument, may be traced to the sages of the Academy. 

II. Coming down a few centuries, we select another great event— 
the overrunning of the Roman empire by the people of the North— 
the predominance of the Gothic race in Europe. Never perhaps did 





! Pythagoras would make the external life dependent on the inward ; civil free- 
dem on that of noble sentiment; the administration of a State on the intellectual 
cultivation of the citizens; the prosperity of a city on the purity of morals.— 
Schwarz Erziehungslehre, I. p. 313. According to Plato, a State that would attain 
to the highest perfection must be administered by those who, in the common judg- 
tment of wise men, are the best citizens. These, beholding the beauty of virtue, 
not only admire and love it, but pursue and cherish it with the utmost earnestness. 
In directing both their own life and the affairs of the State, they follow in all 
things the heavenly pattern.—De Repub. L. V. “ Those, who would undertake the 
highest offices of State, must possess three qualities—first, love to the existing gov- 
ernment; second, the highest fitness for the duties of their office; and thirdly, vir- 
tue and justice.”—-Aristot. Polit. V. 14. 
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an event happen in civil history that seemed more providential, or 
that was attended with larger, and as we can thus far judge, with hap- 
pier consequences. Some other contingencies were possible ; one or 
two of them were perhaps more probable than that event which acta- 
ally happened. Europe might have been overrun with Islamism as 
a large part of Spain was. It seemed to be several times in immi- 
nent hazard. Italy was long and sorely menaced; the Saracen was 
thundering at the gates of Vienna; his hordes were ravaging the 
fairest fields of France. They might have gained a temporary foot- 
ing and been ultimately driven out as the Moors were from Spain, 
yet leaving their gloomy fanaticism and haughty arrogance enstamped 
on the European mind as it is now on the Spanish character ; or the 
Roman empire might have declined some ages longer, its powers 
nearly worn out, a counterpart of what the nations of central Asia 
have been for centuries, finally becoming the prey of some fierce bar- 
barian. 

But God, in his wonder-working Providence, had decreed other- 
wise. In his wise arrangement, the race had been training in the 
stern climates of the North, which in due time took possession of the 
old seats of civilization. Through the predominance of this race two 
great results have been effected. It has imparted vigor, physical, in 
tellectual and moral to nearly all Christendom. Energy is its char- 
acteristic distinction. Vitality it has breathed into every department 
of science and literature. With some partial exceptions, the entire 
race has been for ages nearly stationary or else languishing and 
ready to die, except so far as it has sprung from northern Europe, or 
been reinforced from thence. The evidences of its power and skill are 
in almost every land, its life on every sea; the islands are literally 
waiting for its laws. It is true that this enormous energy is abused 
and becomes the instrument of atrocious crimes. This, however, is a 
perversion and not its natural tendency. It is the ally of good and 
honorable enterprises. We never look for a flourishing state of reli- 
gion and morals in those communities which are characterized by de- 
cay and inertia. The nations that are not prosperous will as a gen- 
eral thing be degenerate in morals. Poverty is often the parent of 
dejection, discontent, envy, and open crime. 

Another great effect of this supremacy of the northern nations of 
Europe is apparent in the department of morals and manners. Much 
of that purity of social intercourse, that true delicacy of feeling, that 
high-minded regard for the female sex, that observance of the general 
laws of decorum, which characterize the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
races, did characterize their ancestors two thousand years ago. Vices 
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they had; many daring crimes they committed; but they possessed 
that chivalric sense of honor, those virtuous sensibilities in the do- 
mestic relations, whose influences, now conjoined with and enforced by 
Christian principles, have become the permanent characteristics of 
great nations. The irresistible physical force of these Northmen has 
been tempered with kindness to the weak and unresisting; the intel- 
lectual power with which they grapple with the great questions of 
politics and morals is softened and made attractive by the nameless 
graces of refined feeling and just sentiment. Mohammed and his im- 
mediate followers could handle the sword with desperate bravery, but 
to all the finer feelings they were necessarily strangers, because they 
regarded one half of the race as unworthy or incapable of intellectual 
and moral culture. The Moslems were unfitted for any benevolent 
design of Providence, because in addition to the false faith of which 
they were devotees, they lacked the true sources and elements of so- 
cial elevation and refinement. 

III. We will advert to but one more event in civil history—the first 
French Revolution. Though this is of recent occurrence, yet it was 
of such magnitude, so immediate and so vast in its results, that we 
can now, in a great measure determine its influence. That influence, 
on the whole, must be regarded as beneficial. To this conviction, it 
is thought, we shall come whatever may be our opinion of the charac- 
ter of the great actors in it, or of him who finally controlled it. We 
may adopt the extreme British view, the one generally entertained in 
New England in 1812, or the one which is accepted in France, or any 
intermediate theory. Still, that preponderating good has resulted, 
either directly, or by the wise counteraction and shaping of Provi- 
dence, cannot be denied. It is obvious both on the face and in the 
depths of European society. It is acknowledged now by men of the 
most enlightened and conservative views in those continental coun- 
tries which suffered most severely from its temporary, destructive ef- 
fects. Indeed it is fast coming to be, if it be not at the present mo- 
ment, the opinion of the greater number who are most impartial and 
most competent to decide. Those who are accustomed to regard the 
French Revolution as an event of great and unmixed evil, do not suf- 
ficiently ponder its causes. That event was as inevitable as anything 
moral can be. No earthly power could stay it. ‘That black and heavy 
tide which broke over every barrier and dike in 1793, had been ac- 
cumulating for centuries. The night longest to be remembered for its 
unutterable atrocity was that following St. Bartholomew’s eve in 1572. 
The age of preéminent wickedness in France was that of Louis XIV. 
The secret passages, the little closets, and the splendid halls of the 
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palace at Versailles could tell tales of wickedness which no public 
square or prison in Paris could rival.! In short the oppression to 
which the mass of the French people had been subjected, could not 
be borne a moment longer. The great day of God’s wrath and their 
deliverance had come. ‘The terrible disease demanded a terrible 
remedy. The pestilence which overspread the court and the nobility 
could be purged with nothing less than fire. 

Has the purification been effected? Has the storm ‘cleansed the 
moral and political atmosphere of Europe ? 

First, Romanism received a blow from which it has never sedavered: 
It was this system in its root and essence—Jesuitism, which was 
leagued with the court and the noblesse against the liberties of the peo- 
ple. It has not, it never can, regain its lost dominion in France. At 
the time of the Revolution, the number of ecclesiastics in the Roman 
Catholic church was 114,000; now, with an increase of one-third in 
population, there are but 42,000; their revenues have decreased from 
142,000,000 of francs to 36,000,000. A great number of monasteries 
and other ecclesiastical establishments have been suppressed, and 
what was more important than all—the infallibility of the charch— 
the haughty idea of her inviolable sanctity, was exposed to a practical 
contempt from which the church can hardly recover. Though she 
has made some fresh efforts to regain her lost honors, she can never 
succeed, because she is compelled more or less to go through the or- 
deal of an enlightened public, if not Protestant opinion. 

Second, the Revolution effectually broke up that secresy in which 
the proceedings of courts and civil tribunals were conducted, with 
which crimes were frequently committed, and in which horrible pun- 
ishments were inflicted. It poured in the light of Heaven on the cells 
of suffering humanity and on the dark abodes of vice. One-half of 
the severity of punishment often consisted in the mystery which hung 
over it. This great engine of superstition and cruelty was destroyed 
in a large part of Europe. While the Revolution demolished the in- 
quisition in Spain, it opened to the public gaze civil and judicial pro- 
ceedings in many countries of the Continent. 

Third, it changed the whole interior condition of France; it annul- 
led the feudal system; abolished the rights of primogeniture ; appor- 


1“ The vices of the court,” says Richelieu, “ inundated the capital and the whole 
kingdom with much more fatal force than its pleasures. They infected even for- 
eign courts and nations. Invisible vices still lurked in concealment, and were ag- 
gravated by universal hypocrisy. The novelists of the age imagined it impossible 
to make much further advances in depravity. The prodigious corruption of morals 
at the court of Louis XIV. first manifested itself by the excesses in which most of 
the princesses of the royal family indulged.” 
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tioned the soil to small! proprietors,! put law in the place of arbitrary 
prescription, equality in the room of privilege; delivered men from the 
distinctions of caste, and substituted in place of hoary abuses a state of 
things more conformed to justice and better fitted to modern manners. 

Fourth. It planted or quickened the germ of representative and 
free governments for all Europe. Many of the continental countries 
would not consent to reinstate their hereditary princes on their thrones, 
till they had extorted from them the promise of establishing a coordi- 
nate branch of the government in which the voice of the people should 
be heard. This promise, till within a very recent period, has been in- 
deed tardily fulfilled. But it has been impossible to prevent the ex- 
tension of the system. The example is contagious. Russia cannot 
wholly crush these fermenting principles of freedom. Every step she 
takes in the great modern enterprise of effecting intercommunication 
among her provinces, is exposing her to the danger she so much 
dreads, is bringing her into the very focus of those influences set in 
motion by the French Revolution, into close contact with the freest 
and most decidedly Protestant nations of Christendom. In short this 
Revolution has effected, and. is effecting, throughout Europe, a gene- 
ral improvement, physical, intellectual and moral.? Its chief actor 
constructed pathways, which shall last as long as the mountains which 
they pierce, or the rivers that they span. And these are but types of 
the greater changes which are taking place in society and in the church. 
Institutions, that have rested principally on immemorial usage or pre- 
scriptive right, are crumbling in pieces; childish superstitions, which 
have fettered whole tribes and nations for a thousand years, are se- 
cretly despised, or openly rejected. 

The astonishing changes which have occurred during the present 


' In 1818, it was estimated that there were 10,414,121 properties in France. 
On the supposition that more than one property may occasionally belong to one 
proprietor, the number of individual proprictors may be 4,833,000; and as most of 
these are heads of families, which may on an average consist of five persons, the 
total class of proprietors of land may be stated at 14,479,830, about half the popu- 
lation of France.—MacKinnon’s Civilization, 11. p. 62. 

? It has been stated that, during the short period that the French remained in 
Egypt, they left manifold traces of amelioration; and that, if they could have es- 
tablished their power, Egypt would now be comparatively civilized. Many intel- 
ligent Spaniards have expressed regret that the French failed to retain their do- 
minion in Spain. The same remarks, substantially, have been made by intelligent 
Germans. The question of the auspicious effects of this Revolution, it may he 
again stated, is entirely distinct from that which relates to the motives and many 
of the acts of the authors of it. It is the prerogative of Providence to educe good 
from evil. The intentions of the agent may be wholly reprehensible, while he is 
made the unwilling instrument of accomplishing great and permanent good. 
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year, and which may mark the history of Europe for some time, will 
not, it is thought, invalidate or annul the arguments which have been 
adduced. It is true that the greater part of the population of Coati- 
nental Europe are ignorant and superstitious, while no inconsiderable 
portion of those individuals who are enlightened, entertain skeptical 
Opinions, or theories inconsistent with the well-being df society. 
Proudly disdaining the lights of experience and the precepts of the 
Bible, they would reconstruct society on principles utterly at variance 
with all true progress. 

Still, it should be remembered that many of the most enlightened 
friends of liberty and improvement in Italy, Germany, and other coun- 
tries, have learned the lessons of moderation, as well as of progress, 
of the necessity of uniting caution with zeal, of laboring, if possible, 
with existing governments, rather than against them, so that thus they 
may acquire a moral force which shall be irresistible. 

Again, it should not be forgotten that, during the long interval of 
peace since 1815, extended efforts have been made with the happiest 
results, to spread the gospel and its institutions in many parts of the 
continent. An efficient instrumentality has been at work in France 
Many enlightened and able Protestants have contributed, in various 
ways, to place that interesting country in a much more favorable, 
moral position than that which she occupied forty years ago. What- 
ever of conservative and Christian influence exists in any part of the 
world is now made to bear quickly and efficiently on every other part 
This consideration makes an immeasurable difference in our moral 
estimate of the actors in the French Revolution of 1793, and of those of 
1848. There is, also, at the present time, a powerful middle class in 
France and io every other civilized country, whose pecuniary inter 
ests are altogether in favor of maintaining order and obedience to law. 
This commercial class is very powerful, is pledged to the maintenance 
of peace, and is necessarily hostile to all radical theories in respect to 
the division of labor and property. 

Should, however, the fears of the friends of order and virtue be 
realized, and scenes of fearful anarchy be again witnessed in France 
and in other parts of Europe, it would by no means follow that the 
French Revolution of 1793 had been, on the whole, a calamity to the 
world. In the midst of all this wild uproar, it may be true that the 
moral atmosphere is undergoing a purifying process, introductory to 
serener skies. It may still be true that every wise and thoughtfal 
man would not hesitate to prefer the present age, with all its excite- 
ments and evils, to the iron despotism and unutterable crimes which 
marked the history of Europe up to the very close of the last century. 
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The preceding facts and arguments will, perhaps, be deemed con- 
clusive, unless they are counterbalanced and neutralized by events of 
an opposite and deleterious character. The events and facts to which 
we have alluded are by eminence the leading occurrences and pheno- 
mena in civil history, and their effects have been, on the whole, perma- 
nent and salutary. Have these effects been annulled or vitiated by 
other destructive agencies ? 

What, then, have been these counteracting phenomena? The 
prevalence of Mohammedism, it may be replied. But this has never 
essentially affected Europe or Christendom. Asiatic or African bie- 
tory, we are not now considering. 

The Roman Catholic religion, it may be affirmed, is another vast 
preponderating mischief. But this has been for three hundred years 
waning. When it lost its hold on the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
races, it in a sense, lost everything. The moral and intellectual 
power of Christendom is incontestably with the Protestant and north- 
ern nations. Its most efficient aids—the company of Jesus, are now 
exiles from almost all Christian lands. The freedom of the press, 
everywhere asserted, is one of the strongest eupports and allies of 
Protestantism. 

Again, modern rationalism, or existing forms of skepticism, may be 
adduced as powerful weights in the opposite scale. But the skepti- 
cism in question is comparatively limited in ita influence. It does not 
affect in a very decided degree, the controlling civilization, the lead- 
ing science and literature of Christendom. It bas not penetrated into 
society so deeply, nor exerted such a malignant influence, as the infi- 
delity that was rife in Scotland, England, France, and in the United 
States, near the latter part of the 18th centary. Besides, this pere 
verted learning, this haughty rationalism, is made to subserve the cause 
of truth. Its natural tendencies are restrained and counteracted. Its 
vast stores of learning and argument are compelled to promote the 
object which it seeks to destroy. ‘The evidence for a supernatural 
revelation has been tested as it were by fire, with a thoroughness to 
which it was never before subjected, and it has come out of the ordeal: 
triumphantly. 

If the preceding argument be correct, then a miraculous interven- 
tion of the Almighty in the affairs of the world does not seem te be 
needed. The overthrow of the present system, does not call for the 
personal and visible intervention of the Messiah. The gospel, accom- 
panied by supplies of supernatural grace, with the continued influence 
of a beneficent Providence, are adequate to the regeneration of so- 
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Again, a new interest is imparted to the page of history. It is not, 
as it often seems to be, a record of disconnected events, a medley of 
inconsistent and confused details, a labyrinth to which no clue can be 
found. It is not merely a scroll of mourning, lamentation and woe, 
revealing the punishments which God inflicts on sinning nations. 
One purpose, could we ascertain it, runs through the great volume. 
One key alone will unlock its mysteries. Were our eyes only illu- 
mined, like those of the ancient prophet, we should discover, not 
horees of fire or chariots of fire, but one vast, orderly, consistent plan, 
events great and small taking their appropriate places in the scheme ; 
all tending to one final, auspicious consummation, for which the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together until now. The history of 
the world would be the history of redemption. The first qualification 
for what we call a secular historian would be faith in Christ, and faith 
in the coming redemption of mankind. History would be the last 
work in which an infidel or a mere scholar could engage. His insight 
would be of necessity feeble, his judgments shallow or incorrect. To 
do his work aright, he must assume as far as possible, the position of 
the Divine mind, or like the apocalyptic angel stand on the central, 
illuminating orb. He needs clearness of vision, a delicate discrimina- 
tion, an enlightened moral sense and a hopeful frame of spirit more 
than learning, or judgment or any intellectual gift. 

From this discussion the reasonableness of the foreign missionary 
enterprise is apparent. It is not an isolated work. It is not to be 
charged with enthusiasm or fanaticism. It is falling in with the great 
teachings of history and acting in accordance with the general course 
of nature and Providence. It is eminently a rational undertaking. It 
would hasten the developments of history and impart efficacy to 
powers otherwise inadequate. It would reaffirm and invigorate the 
voices of nature. It would demonstrate the perfect unity between 
the kingdoms of Providence and grace. 

From the general course of Divine Providence the true philanthro- 
pist may derive great encouragement. He has no possible ground for 
despondency. His co-workers are God and his truth, the Holy 
Spirit, the Redeemer with his atoning death and interceding power, 
the verdict of his own reason, the testimony of conscience, his holiest 
sympathies and feelings ; and not these alone, — 


“ Thou hast other 
Powers that will work for thee, air, earth and skies. 
There's not a breathing of the common 

Wind that will forget thee! Thou hast great allies ! 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
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Long ages past are on thy side, the present and the dim futare. 
Thine are the revolutions of States and empires. Thy work in doing 
good is consentaneous with all changes from the birth of creation to 
its end. Willing or unwilling all agencies cooperate, not one is ex- 
empt. By invincible necessity or voluntary choice, all things shall 
work together, till those new heavens and that new earth appear 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


—"“ From heaven the clouds shall roll, 
The earth no longer be the vale of tears. 
Speed on your swiftest wheels, ye golden spheres 
To bring the splendors of that morning nigh. 
Already the forgiven desert bears 
The rose ; the pagan lifts the adoring eye; 
The exiled Hebrew seeks the day-break in the sky.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
GREEK TRANSLATION OF PSALM CXXXVIL 


[For the following translation of the 137th Psalm into Greek hexameters, we 
are indebted to Mr. Coaries Snort, of Roxbury. De Wette’s version of the 
Psalm as found in “ Die Heilige Schrift,” edition of 1839, has been followed by 
the translator. This version is prefixed. A few Notes are subjoined.—E.]} 


1. An Babels Strimen, dafelbft fafen wir, und weinten, indem 
wir Zions gedadjten. 2. An den Weiden im Lande hangten wir 
unfre Harfen anf. 3. Dafelb(t forderten von uns unfre Steger 
Gefang, und unfre Qualer Freudentieder: ,,Singet und Gefange 
von Zion.” 

4, Wie follten wir fingen Sehova’s Gefang im Lande der Frems 
be? 5. Bergelf’ id) did), Serufalem, fo vergeffe [mid] meine 
Redte! 6. Es Hebe meine Zunge-an meinem Gaumen, wenn th 
dein nidjt denfe, wenn id) Serufalem nicht fege uber die hodh(ten 
meiner (Freuden ! 

7. Gedenfe, Sehova, den Gobnen Gdons den Ungliudstag Serus 
falemé: bie da riefen: ,Reift um, MetPt um bis auf thre Grunds 
vefte !/" 8, Tochter Babels, du Verwiifterin! Heil dem, der deine 
Rinder ergreift und zerfdymettert an Felfen ! 
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‘Hye? or dupes eni ySori augi does morapoio, 
37 tore xai Oadepor v2 xazeiBero Saxov mages, 
ovre tt TéomOMEr KO Ovpoy pooutyyt Acyely ° 
nas yag xeadiny moO7 ixeto nareidos aing. 
Ev of vixnoay TE xpEiTOVES OL t EyevOYTO, 
Tol Aeyor nuiv modda zt oveiden xai mposeenor - 
Acaporot, Exe cupay aetdere inegoerta. 
Tag 37 npsiy totaly aetcopey adios marene ; 
et 8¢ xey éxdeladopos tye nods te pido te, 
7 ei uot yang yAvxegoitepoy GAO idopmat, 
TH xev aodyy xual Eue Oeoneciny tT apedntas 
xo aley pode xev Ovds txdlelady xPagiorvs. 
ticeay toi, o Tlareg, cdyen coics Bekecouw 
HUETEO , OF TOTE waxy eBonoay Mwynoay te- 
Aide cay juvoss nodig Sevoio Peoi0 
-yeooly v@ vueteoyow alovoa cre negdoperny te. 
"RQ nrolinoghe, noddg tetayoy ou ye vyTE TExve: 
7 mote Giwe tig Syiow tot Avygov GlePgos. 
April, 1848. C. S. 


Notes. 


The 187th Psalm for tenderness and poetic beauty is hardly ex- 
celled by any compoaition in the entire collection. The reader is in- 
troduced at once into the midst of the sad scenes of the exile, and can 
almost look upon the neglected harp and hear the wailing lamentations. 
The Psalm was evidently composed subsequently to the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, yet not long after that event. It is not to be re- 
garded simply as an expression of the feelings of which any captive 
Jew, endued with quick sensibilities, might be conscious, or as an 
outburst of patriotism; it is a record of pious emotion, of the fervent 
desires of the poor exiles that they might see the city of their solem- 
nities again, and join in the worship which had once been paid to their 
fathers’ God. They would rather be door-keepers in their national 
house of prayer than live amid all the sensual delights of Babylon. 

The Psalm is naturally divided into three strophes. Vs. 1—8 ex- 
press the sorrow of the exiles in their remembrance of Zion. It 
would be doing violence to their most sacred feelings to comply with 
the demand of their proud oppressors to sing to them the songs of 
Zion. Vs. 4—6 give utterance to the passionate determination of the 
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exiles never to profane the Lord’s songs by singing them in a foreign 
land, and never to forget their beloved city. Vs. 7, 8 invoke destruc- 
tion upon the Edomites for their cruel conduct at the time Jerusalem 
was destroyed, and also upon the Babylonians for their oppressive acts. 

V. 1. misma. Euphrates, Tigris, Chaboras, ete., and the canals 
which intersected the country. The exiles would naturally resort to 
the banke of the streams as shady, cool and retired spots, where they 
could indulge in their sorrowful remembrances. The prophets of the 
exile saw their visions by the rivera, Ez. 1: 1. Dan. 8: 2. 10: 4. 

V. 2. mxany weeping willow, the salix Babylonica of Linn., with 
pendulous leaves, which grows on the banks of streams. The suffix 
in F2ina refers to Babel. The “123 was an instrument much used in 
joyful festivals, Gen. 31: 27. 1 Sam. 10: 5. 2 Sam. 6:5; the ceasing 
to play upon it denoted a great and public grief or calamity, Is. 5: 
12. Ez. 26:13. Apoc. 18:22. Job 30:31. “> “we have let our harps 
rest, for our oppressers,” etc. 

V. 3. “"80 one or some of the songs, comp. Ps. 182: 11. 

V. 5. Had the captives complied with this demand in a strange 
country, among the heathen, they would have desecrated their sacred 
hymns, and as it were denied their native land. “ Then let my right 
hand forget,” i. e. her musical skill. 

V. 6. “Let my tongue also refuse its office.” Chief joy, lit. head 
of my joy. Comp. Cant. 4: 14 n»na "wn chief perfume or fragrance. 

V.7. In regard to the cruel and faithless conduct of the Edomites 
at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, see the Prophecy 
of Obadiah. Lam. 4: 21, 22. Jer. 49: 7—22. Ez. 25: 12—15. The 
Edomites being related to the Hebrews, had been spared by God’s 
command, when the Hebrews invaded Canaan. Yet they stood by at 
the siege of Jerusalem and stimulated the Chaldeans in their work of 
destruction and death. ‘Neither shouldst thou have stood in the 
crosa-way to cut off those of his that escaped.” ‘ The cup also shall 
pass through unto thee, thou shalt be drunken.” ‘3 Imp. Piel. mg 
tn Jerusalem, a periphrasis for the Genitive. 

V. 8. rraten has been explained in a variety of ways. Seventy: 
9 tadlainwpos; Vulg. misera; others, destroyer, powerful, violent, or 
Jrerce. Perhaps it best suits the context to regard it as expressing 
what is already accomplished; it is so certain, in the view of the 
pealmist, that the ruin will come, that he uses the past Part. as if the 
work were now completed. ‘ O daughter of Babylon, the,destroyed !” 

The imprecations in this Psalm, as Hengstenberg remarks, are only 
an individualizing of the declaration of our Lord, “ With what mea- 
sure ye meet, it shall be measured to you again.” The destruction 
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of the children of the Babylonians is a just recompense for their cru- 
elties towards the Jews. He, who finds fault with the spirit of these 
verges, and denounces it as a relic of a barbarous age, has very inade- 
quate or erroneous views both of the principles of the Divine govera- 
ment, and of the deeper necessities of his own moral nature. When 
outrageous cruelty or wickedness of any kind, meets with retribution, 
we feel that it is condign, just; deserved, and this feeling is consistent 
with the tenderest compassion. Milton’s lines find a response in the 
breast of every right minded reader : 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not. 


ARTICLE X. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Munico—tux City anp UNIvERSITY. 


Ir is a matter of the deepest regret that in the establishment or en- 
Jargement of our cities, in the founding of our public buildings, colleges, 
etc., there have not been some controlling minds possessed of cultivated 
taste and enlarged views, that would have given a form and direction to 
architecture, uniting at the same time economy and convenience with the 
highest principles of art. In the first place, a suitable locality should be 
ehosen, so that the general effect of an edifice would be most impres- 
sive. Then the material—stone if possible—should be selected, whose 
color, durability, massiveness, etc., would conform, as nearly as possible, 
to the object of an institution. Then that plan should be adopted, which 
would admit ultimately, if means are at first wanting, of those chaste and 
sublime ornaments, which are in fact, not mere ornaments, but become 
teachers of the young, the guides of taste, and ultimately useful in the 
highest degree, because their influence, though unseen, is ever active, 
ever insinuating, ever moulding the plastic souls of the youthful beholder, 
after their own ideal of beauty. But how sadly have all these things been 
neglected in our country. Our colleges, that profess to teach the princi 
ples ef rhetoric and taste, must teach by negatives and contrast, must 
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point for illustrations to what these establishments are not, and to what 
they easily might have been. The student must be directed to nature, 
Bot to the works of man for his models. Man pute up piles of uncouth 
brick, standing in long, solemn rows, or huddled together in most unar- 
tistic confusion. No master genius was consulted; no enlightened plan 
was thought of, or at least carried out. The only aim was to put up a 
mass of bricks and mortar, or of pine boards and shingles, in the shortest 
possible time. Pure taste, high art, durability, real utility, were not 
brought into the account. The result is that these buildings hecome to 
all men of true cultivation distasteful objects; and it will be well if they 
are able to retain their affection for the institutions themselves, aasociated, 
as their outward forms are, with flagrant violations of taste and propriety. 
The city of Munich, the capital of Bavaria, shows what can be accom- 
plished by one great genius, by one eminent architect, who was not con- 
trolled by building committees, or by a mean economy. The city lies on 
a level and very unpictureaque plain, watered by the Iser, a sluggish 
branch of the Danube, which Campbell has immortalized in his poem. 
It is a modern city, and bas none of those antique associations which 
eluster around Augsburgh, Nuremberg, and many other towns. It had a 
very unpoetic origin. It was erected on some salt works, owned by the 
monks, Moénchen, whence its name. But it has had one very distinguished 
architeet, Von Klenze, under whose auspices, a great number of church- 
es, museums, and other public edifices have been built. No sooner 
was the plan of a new building decided on, than work was provided 
for the painter and sculptor, in furnishing decorations for the interior and 
exterior. The arts of painting in fresco, in encaustic and on giasa, once 
believed to have been lost, have been revived and carried to great per- 
fection. There have been at one time not less than from six to eight 
hundred artists resident in the city, either attracted from other countries, 
or born and educated on the spot. To king Louis, whose fortunes are 
now s0 fullen, and whose moral principles have been shown within two 
er three years to be so sadly deficient, a great debt of gratitude is due 
for his enlarged patronage of the arts. His taste, seconded in so en- 
lightened a manner, by Von Klenze, Schwanthaler, Cornelius, Ohimiiller 
and others, has made Munich one of the most interesting cities in Europe. 
The king has created a taste which has spread over all parts of Germany. 
It should be recollected, too, that he has had at his command the resources 
of only a second-rate State, and that he has been sparing in availing him- 
self of them, since the expense of the palace, the gallery of sculpture, 
and many of the mest valuable specimens of art in that gallery and also 
in the gallery of paintings, were defrayed from his own private purse. 
The parish chureh of Maria Hilf, in the suburb Au, beyond the Iser, is 
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one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical edifices of modern times. It was 
built by Ohlmiiller, and is in the pointed Gothic style, with high lancet 
windows. There are nineteen large windows of modern peinted glass, 
containing subjects from the Bible, designed by living painters, and exe- 
cuted under the direction of Hess in the China manufactory at Munich. 

Tle new palace, facing the Mux Joseph’s square, is an imitation of the 
ornaments of the Loggie of the Vatican at Rome, or of a more ancient 
model, the houses at Pompeii. The walls of the State apartments are 
painted with subjects from the great German epic, the Niebelungenlied. 
They are the productions of Professor Schnorr, and are considered to be 
very fine specimens of historical painting. The ceilings and walls of the 
king’s apartments are decorated with encaustic paintings illustrating the 
Greek poets; those of her majesty contain subjects from the principal 
German poets. The paintings in the throne-room are surrounded by 
beautiful Arabesque or Romanesque borders, either original or copied 
from Pompeii. There is perhaps no palace in Europe (the English would 
except Windsor castle), which in splendor, comfort and good taste, can 
vie with that of the king of Bavaria. 

The Pinacothek, or Picture gallery, has just been completed from the 
designs of Von Klenze. It is a beautiful edifice, and the moat convenient 
receptacle for paintings in Europe. On the facade is a row of twenty- 
five statues of the greatest painters, modelled by Schwanthaler. The 
number of paintings is limited to about 1500, consisting of a selection of 
the best works out of all the collections belonging to the king, including 
the galleries of Diisseldorf, Mannheiin, and many others, which amount 
to 7000 single worka. They are arranged according to schools in seven 
splendid halls and twenty-three adjoining small cabinets. The large pic- 
tures of each division, or school, are placed in the central halls, and are 
lighted from above. The apartments, devoted to the German school, in- 
clude the élite of the Boiaserée gallery, commenced at Cologne, in 1804, by 
two brothers of that name, and for which the king paid 375,000 florina. 
The Jongest ball of the gallery and one cabinet are exclusively occupied 
by ninety-five works of Rubens. The Fall of the Damned or the Fallen 
Angels, Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced to be one of the greatest efforts 
of genius that the art has produced. 

The Glyptothek, gallery of sculpture, is a classical edifice of the Ionic 
order. A separate apartment is devoted to the works of each distinct de- 
partment of art, and the decorations of every apartment are adapted to 
its contents. The hall of modern sculpture contains Canova’s Venus and 
Paris, Thorwaldsen’s Adonis and Schadow’s Girl fastening ber Sandal. 

The moral impression of many of the productions, especially of those 
in the gallery of paintings, is beneficial in the highest degree. Some of 
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the most touching and awful scenes of time and of eternity, are so por- 
trayed as to impress the conscience, and haunt the memory, and linger 
in the imagination for days and weeks. In Rubens, what « prodigious 
fertility of invention, what daring confidence of genius in selecting his 
subjects, what coloring and what truth to nature! How perfectly life- 
like some of his portraits! One’s respect and love for the German mas- 
ters, too, are constantly augmenting—for Albert Diirer, old Lewis Cranach, 
@o associated with the reformers, and for the brilliant coloring of Wohl- 
gemuth. 

The famous telescope establishment of Fravenhofer, is in Miiller Street, 
outside of the gates. The business is carried on in a large house of four 
stories. It contains no external sign of the work that is performed within. 
Frauenhofer himself died June 7, 1826, probably in consequence of his 
unremitted labors. His grave is near that of his friend and partner, Von 
Reichenbach. On his tomb is the epitaph, approrimavit sidera. The 
firm is maintained with undiminished reputation by Utschneider. Forty 
men are now einployed in the establishment. The directors exhibited 
much complacency in showing the magnificent teleaccpe belonging to 
Harvard College, which was completed near the close of 1847, and which 
cost about 42,000 florins. The smallest telescope which is made here is 
worth about ten dollars. 

Lithography was invented in Munich by Aloys Sennefelder about the 
year 1800, and the art still maintains great perfection here. In 1826, 
Sennefelder invented a new process for taking impressions on colored 
sheets, so as to imitate oil painting. This art he called mosaic painting. 
He died Feb. 26, 1834. 

The most imposing street in Munich is the Ludwig’s strasse, built un- 
der the auspices of king Louis, terminated at one end by a lofty trium- 
phal arch. On both sides of the street, near the arch, is the university of 
Munich. At a little distance on the same street is the building which 
contains the public library and the archives. It was begun in 1832 and 
finisbed in 1843. It is a noble structure, of ample dimensions, and sur- 
passes any other building in the world, which is devoted to this purpose. 
The entrance is frum Ludwig’s strasse, by some stately steps, on the 
parapet of which are four statues, in a sitting posture, eight feet high— 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Hippocrates and Homer, indicating the design of 
the building. The printed books are arranged into twelve main classes, 
viz. Encyclopedias witb 11 subdivisions; Philology with 18; History with 
40; Mathematics with 8; Physics with 13; Anthropology with 4; Phi- 
losophy with 3; Aesthetics with 15; Politics with 6; Medicine with 8; 
Jurisprudence with 16; Theology with 38; total, 180 subdivisions. To 
ehow the nature of the subdivision, we may select the clase of history 
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which includes universal geography, maps, collected journals of travels, 
single books of travels, chronology, genealogy, heraldry, antiquities, ar- 
chacology, ancient coins, recent coins, universal history, annals, political 
ephemerides, ancient history, intercalary history, history of Europe; va- 
rious countries of Europe under a number of heads, extra European his- 
tory, history and geography of other portions of the world, Jewa, biogra- 
phical collections, single biographies, miscellaneous history. There are 
besides these, twelve special collections, embracing such objects as dis- 
sertations, incunabula (books printed before 1501), books printed on parch- 
ment, Chinese books, editions of the Dance of Death, etc. In each de- 
partment the books are arranged according to the three principal forma, 
folio, quarto and octavo. Alphabetical catalogues and catalogues by sub- 
jects are in the process of preparation. Two or three thousand printed 
volumes are added to the library yearly, 16,000 florins being annually 
devoted to that object by the government. One copy of every book pub- 
lished in the kingdom is required to be sent to the library. 

The Mas., exceeding 22,000, are arranged according to languages. The 
number in the German exceeds 4000, French between 500 and 600, Ital- 
ian between 400 and 500, 242 picture Mes., 587 musical, 700 catalogues, 
etc. 

Among the more valuable or curious objects in the library are the fol- 
lowing: An Arabic Koran in golden letters, which belonged to a confes- 
sor of Louis X1V.; a Koran remarkable for its extreme diminutiveness; 
a breviary of Alaric the Visigoth; A Ma., half uncial, without any sepe- 
ration of the words, of the 6th or 7th century; parts of the four Gospels, 
half uncial, of the ante-Jerome translation; the orations of Demosthenes 
on cotton paper from Chios; a collection of traditions of a church of Ra- 
venna on papyrus of the 9th century; a translation of the Gospels inte 
Latin of the 5th century ; New Testament, written in gold and silver let- 
ters on purple vellum of the 9th century; Albert Diirer’s Prayer Book, 
with very interesting sketches by him and Cranach, etc. The library 
contains about 10,000 books printed before 1500, including 50 bleck 
books, some of them printed at Harlem. One of the oldest specimens of 
printing, 1454, contains an appeal to arms against the Turks. There are 
also the first Latin Bibles printed at Mayence between 1450 and 1455, by 
Gutemberg and Faust, and the oldest works, having a date, which were 
printed at Augaburgh, Nuremberg and Munich. 

The number of printed works, without regard to the volumes, amounts 
to 400,000. We are happy to add that the utmost courtesy is shown to 
strangers, who visit this library, the second in the world in its size, and 
altogether the first in regard to its arrangement, and in the splendor and 
commodiousness of the edifice which contains it Philip Von Lichten- 
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thaler is the ehief librarian, and J. A. Schmeller, assistant, with nineteen 
subordinate officers. 

The university of Muuich is the principal echool of learning in the Ba- 
varian dominions, being frequented by about 1400 students. It was 
Originally founded at Ingolstadt, 1472; thence transferred to Landshut, 
1800; and finally removed to Munich, 1826. Thiersch, a man of liberal 
views, is now rector. Among the eminent professors are Neumann, the 
Chinese scholar, Massmann, Schubert, the oriental traveller, Gorres, Hof- 
ler, Sternberg, Schmeller, etc. To the five faculties of the university, 
there has lately been added a high-school for the practical arts. 


‘ 
BisLioTaHeqQueE Rorare, now Nationa, Liprary aT Paris. 


The long, inelegant building, No. 58, Rue Vivienne, in front of the 
Place Richelieu, Paris, contains the largest library in the world. The 
meanness of the building and the disposition of the books form a very 
marked contrast with the fine edifice and the scientific arrangements of 
the library at Munich. The length of the building is 540 feet, the breadth 
130. Up to the time of St. Louis, the few books in France, mostly copies 
of the Bible, fathers, canons and missals, belonged to the numerous con- 
vents. St. Louis caused copies of all these Mss. to be made, and ar- 
ranged in a room belonging to the Sainte Chapelle. This was bequeath- 
ed to several inonasteries. King John’s library did not exceed eight or 
ten volumea. Charles V. formed a library of 910 volumes, which was 
deposited in a tower of the Louvre, These books were illuminated mie- 
gals, legends of the saints, works on astrology, etc. This collection was 
partly dispersed under Charles VI, and the remainder were carried to En- 
giand, having been purchased for 1200 livres by the duke of Bedford. 
Moet of these were subsequently brought back by the princes John and 
Charlies d’Angouléme. In 1496, Louis XII. transported the library of the 
Louvre, with several other collections, to Blois. Francis I. carried the 
whole to Fontainebleau, consisting of 1890 volumes. It was removed 
to Paris by Henry IV. in 1504. It was greatly enriched by Louis XIII, 
and numbered 16,746 volumes. Under Louis XIV. the treasures of the 
library were immensely augmented. At his death in 1715, it exceeded 
70,000 volumes. In 1721, it was removed to the building, where it bas 
ever since remained, which had been previously the Hétel de Nevers, and 
a part of the immense palace of Cardinal Mazarin. The other part of 
this palace was annexed to it in 1829, when the treasury was removed to 
the rue de Rivoli. At the death of Louis XV. the library exceeded 
100,000 volumes. At the suppression of the monasteries at the revolu- 
tion, all the Mss. and printed volumes belonging to them, were added to 
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the library. Bonaparte enriched it with spoils from the greater part of 
Europe, most of which were restored in 1815. An annual grant bas beea 
made for many years by the government for the purchase of books, Mss, 
engravings, etc. In 1846, the sum granted to this library and to three 
others, was 555,823 francs. 

The library is divided into five distinct sections; 1. The printed works. 
2. Mas., genealogies, etc. 3. Medals, antique gems, etc. 4, Engravings. 
5. The zodiac and antique marbles, The second room on tbe first floor 
contains a series of specimens of ancient ornamental book-binding. Is 
the third room are specimens of printing from the time of Gutemberg te 
the present. In the transverse gallery are two models in porcelain of the 
celebrated porcelain towers of China, given to Louis XIV. Next is the pub- 
lic reading gallery, which is generally crowded. The average daily num- 
ber of readers is stated to be nearly 400. The works are kept in wired book- 
cases. On the ground floor are modern folio editions, on vellum, etc., or 
copies remarkable for the richness of their binding. One of the greatest 
curiosities in the library, “is the most ancient printed book with a date ;” 
it is a Psalter, printed in Mayence, in 1457, by Faust and Schaeffer. The 
Mazarin Bible, also in this library, was printed in 1456, with cut metal 
types. 

The number of medals and coins is computed at 100,000. Many are 
exceedingly rare, and some are unique. The series of Roman coins is 
quite remarkable. Twenty Etruscan vases, found at Caere in Etruria, 
eight auits of complete armor, with many antique curiosities, will attract 
the visitor. 

The Mass. are arranged in galleries on the first and second floors. They 
consist of about 80,000 volumes, in French, Latin, Greek, oriental and 
other languages, including 30,000 which relate to the history of France. 
The catalogues fill twenty-four volumes, besides ample supplements to 
each. In a gallery, which existed in the time of Mazarin, 140 feet im 
length and 22 in breadth, many precious and rare Mss. are preserved. 
Among them is a very interesting historic record of A. D. 781, in Chinese 
and Syriac, found in Canton in 1628, giving an account of the arrival of 
the Syrian missionaries in China, and of the propagation of Christianity 
in that country, in the 7th and 8th centuries. There are also the Ma. of 
Telemachus in Fenelon’s own hand; the Mss. of Galileo; Missals of the 
Sth and 6th centuries; Coptic, Persian, Arabic, and Ethiopian Mas, ete. 

The number of plates of engravings amounts to 1,400,000, contained 
in upwards of 9000 volumes or portfolios. The portraits, to the sumber 
of 60,000, are divided in each country, according to the rank or profes 
sion of the individual, and are classed in chronological or alphabetical 
order. The series of costumes of various ages and countries is very in- 
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teresting. The history of France will form 150 volumes. The topo- 
graphical collection contains about 300,000 maps, charts, etc. A room 
on the ground floor contains the Egyptian Zodiac of Denderah, supposed 
to have formed the centre of the ceiling of a temple. There are also 
Bectrian inscriptions, discovered near the Indus. In the court yard are 
some bas-reliefs from Karnac, nearly 4000 years old. 

Paris possesses five public libraries, to which admission is absolutely 
free, not including those of the institute, the university and those which 
belonged to the two late Chambers. These five libraries contain, accord- 
ing to a statement in the British Review, August, 1847, at least 1,300,000 
volumes of printed books, viz. 


1. National Library, 800,000 volumes. 
2. Arsenal “ 180,000 
: 8. St.Genevieve“ 165,000 “ 
4. Mazarin “ 100,000 . 
5. Town eo 55,000 * 


Total, 1,300,000 


The above, it should be remarked, is a low estimate; the Paris authori- 
ties make the number in the national library much larger. 

What effects the recent revolution in France may have upon the nar 
tional library, upon the learned societies, and upon the general cause ef 
science and literature, cannot now be foreseen. Disastrous results may 
be anticipated at least for a time, owing to the universal derangement of 
business, the cessation from labor, etc. A popular government, if one 
should be firmly established, will, doubtless, be found very reluctant 
to bestow its money for the advancement of the arts and the higher 
branches of science and literature. If the existing noble treasures, which 
Paris possesses, can be preserved uninjured, we shall have great reasem 
to rejoice. The Parisian population have, not unfrequently, exhibited a 
respect for property, which we should hardly have anticipated. The 
royal library was left untouched and vaharmed, through the first Revo- 
lution. 


Lirzraay axp Turo.ogicas Institutions in Epinscrea. 


It was a remark of the poet Wordsworth, that in his view, the two 
most interesting cities in Europe, are Edinburgh and Venice. Ediv- 
burgh, for advantages of position, for the number of noble views which 
are afforded by various localities within the city and around it, is proba- 
bly unrivalted. Viewed from Princes Street, from Calton Hill, from Ar- 
thur’s Seat, from the castle, and several other points, the panorama is 
extremely picturesque and impressive. kt combines nearly all the ete- 
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ments fitted to excite the imagioation,—quaint, lofty, antique buildings, 
bold and craggy precipices almost in the heart of the city, the sea at a 
little distance, some fine specimens of modern architecture, the greea 
fields on the south and west, the Castle and the Holyrood palace, and 
many objects, which have been consecrated in the history of Scodand or 
by the genius of Sir Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh is divided by a deep ravine, the old town being on the 
south aide, the new on the north. Through the old town from east to 
west, runs a straight and wide street, near the ravine and parallel to it, 
the lower part, catled Canongate, terminating at Holyrood palace; the 
upper, High Street, ending at the castle. This street is crossed at right 
angles, about the centre of the old city, by another wide street, called 
South and North Bridge Street, which also spans the ravine by a stately 
bridge, and connects the two parts of Edinburgh. On the western side 
of South Bridge Street, in the old town, the University of Edipburgh is 
situated. The foundations of the present building were laid in 1789. 
They are of a quadrangular form, tbe sides measuring 358 by 255 feet, 
with a spacious court in the centre. The eastern front is adorned with a 
portico, supported by Doric columns, 20 feet in height, each composed 
of a single block of stone. The course of instruction in this university 
was commenced in 1583, the institution being founded the year previously 
by James VI. There are thirty-four charitable foundations, whose bene- 
fit is extended to eighty students. The aggregate amount is only £1172 
per annum. The collections in natural history are large. The library 
eceupies the south side of the building. The principal apartment is ad- 
mirably adapted to its purposes. No test of any description is required 
from the students. They are not resident within the college, nor are 
they distinguished by any peculiarity of dress. They have perfect free- 
dom io selecting the classes which they attend. Those students, how- 
ever, who apply for a degree in medicine and the arts, must take a pre- 
ecribed course; in the latter case, the student is required to attend the 
clasees of Latin, Greek, Logic, Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Mathematics, The number of students attending the univer- 
sity is from 1000 to 1200. At the beginning of the present century, the 
university was adorned with the illustrious names of Robertson, Playfair, 
Dugald Stewart, Cullen, Monro, Gregory, Blair, Black and Robison. 
Among the teachers at the present time are Sir Willian Hamilton, Prof 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Wilson, of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, Pillans of Latin, Jameson of Natural History, Dunber of Greek, 
etc. As a achool of medicine, it has always held a very distinguished 
place. When the chair of divinity was occupied by Dr. Coalmers, that 
department was very flourishing. 
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The Advocates’ Library, which is a few rods north-west of the uni- 
versity, adjoining the Parliament House, contains the most valuable col- 
lection of books in Scotland, the printed works amounting to 150,000 
volumes, and the Mas. to 1700. The collection of Scottish poetry is very 
rich and curious, This is one of the five libraries which receive a copy 
of every new work published in Great Britain and Ireland. The library 
is managed with the greatest liberality and courtesy. Strangers are freely 
admitted without introduction. The members are entitled to draw twenty- 
five volumes at one time, and to lend any of the books so borrowed to 
their friends. The office of librarian has been held, among others, by 
Thomas Ruddimao, David Hume and Adam Ferguson. David Irving, 
LL. D., an accomplished scholar, is now librarian. 

A part of the ravine, separating the old from the new town, has been 
filed up. On an elevation thus formed, near Sir Walter Scott’s monument, 
the buildings for the new college of the Free Presbyterian church are to 
be erected. The professors in this college are Rev. Drs. Cunningham, 
Black, Duncan, Buchanan, and Rev. Mr. Fraser. It is not yet determined, 
we believe, whether to confine the course of study to theology and the 
related sciences, or to extend it over the general field of science and lite- 
rature. 

On the southern slope of the Calton hill, on which are the observatory, 
the twelve columns the beginning of what was intended to be an exact 
reproduction of the Parthenon, the graceful monument to Dugald Stewart, 
ete., stands the High School of Edinburgh. It overlooks the buildings of 
the old town. The edifice is modern and spacious, has a most com- 
manding site, and is not deficient in architectural beauty. The school, 
embracing both Classical and English studies, has long been one of the 
most distinguished in Great Britain. The studies are conducted by a 
rector (now Dr. Leonbard Schmitz), four classical masters, a French and 
German teacher, a teacher of writing, and a teacher of arithmetic and 
mathematics. Of these, the first five have a small endowment from the 
city, in addition to the clase-fees. From the rector’s class, many of the 
students proceed to the universities. The classical books studied in that 
class are parts of the following, viz. Tibullus, Virgil, Horace’s Odes, Livy, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Xenophon, Anabasis, one play of Sophocles and Plato’s 
Apology. Among the text-books are Adam’s Antiquities, Dunbar’s Greek 
Geammar, Mair Introduction, Schmitz’s History of Rome, Porteous’s 
Evidences of Christianity, etc. Purticular attention appears to be given 
to religious instruction from the Scriptures. The principle of emulation 
is brought into very active exercise by means of a large number of prizes, 
by the publication of the names of successful competitors, etc. Of course, 
the instances are not rare of very severe study, and of distinguished at- 
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tainment. The school appeared to the writer of these lines to be con- 
ducted on an admirable system, combining a wise arrangement of studies, 
unity under one head with the individual reaponsibility of all the masters, 
and ensuring a scholarship which has long been the boast of the school 
and of the city. 


British Museum. 


This great establishment, most honorable to the British nation and gov- 
ernment, is not far from the centre of London, in Bloomsbury, a little 
north of Oxford Street, one of the great arteries of the city. It has Great 
Russell Street on the south, Charlotte Street and Bedford Square on the 
west, Montague Place on the north, and Montague Street on the east. It 
is admirably situated for safety, and for convenience of resort from all 
parts of London. It includes a library of manuscripts, a library of printed 
books, a museum of ancient sculpture, museums of natural history in all 
its departments, collections of prints, of medals, and of maps and charts, 
and the nucleus of an ethnographical museum. The buildings cover so 
large an area, and a part of them when seen by the writer, were in 80 
incomplete a condition, that it is difficult to state what will be the archi- 
tectural effect of the whole. The saine great fault will probably exist as 
is seen in most of the palaces and public buildings of London—want of 
proportionate height. Many of these edifices look tame and contemptible 
by being extended over a large area without any corresponding elevation. 
Most of the buildings which surround Waterloo Place are a failure, 
partly from this cause. 

The whole sum devoted to the British Museum by Parliament, includ- 
ing the current year, 1847-—8, amounts to £2,061,895, or $10,309,475. 
The real estate (Montague House, etc.) and the new buildings have cost 
about one half of this sum. Sir Hans Sloane’s collections, a collection of 
Mss. by the first two earls of Oxford, the Cottonian collection of Mesa, 
with a small library by Arthur Edwards, when brought together, became 
the British Museum. Sir H. Sloane was the real founder. The number 
of printed books, when first opened to the public in 1757, did not probe- 
bly exceed 40,000. In 1759, George II. gave a library of 9000 volumes, 
which was begun by Henry VII. Dr. Thomas Birch, Arthur Onslow and 
Sir Joseph Banks were, successively, contributors. Io 1799, Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode, bequeathed 4500 volumes, including many incunabula and 
rare editions, In 1813, Parliament purchased the fine law library of 
Francis Hargrave, and in 1818, Dr. Burney’s library, rich in Greek classics. 
In 1823, George IV. presented to the Museum the splendid library, col- 
lected by his father, comprising more than 65,000 well selected volumes, 
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which had cost upwards of £300,000. With their rich bindings, and 
placed in a truly magnificent hall, they form one of the chief attractions 
of the Museum. This collection is very valuable in classics, in English 
history, in Italian, French and Spanish literature. The last great addition 
was made in 1847,—the library of Rt. Hon. Thos. Grenville, amounting 
to more than 20,000 volumes, and said to contain a greater number of se- 
lect, rare and costly works, than any private library in Great Britain, ex- 
cept Lord Spencer's. It has a copy of the Mazarin Bible, Faust and 
Seheeffer’s Bible of 1462, Mentelin’s Bible of 1470, the Complutensian 
Polygiott, the first English Bible, the first English Psalter, the first edition 
of Cranmer’s Great Bible, Tyndale’s Pentateuch of 1530. The Grenville 
copy of the editio princeps of the Latin Vulgate, printed about 1450 at May- 
ence, is one of five copies known to exist on vellum. Only four copies of 
the first edition of Cranmer’s Bible are known to exist. The Latin Paalter 
of 1457 is a master piece of typography. The Museum had offered pre- 
viously £600 for a copy belonging to the Wiirtemberg library, the cura- 
ters.of which demanded £2000. 

The Museum has a noble collection of pamphlets, 130,000 in number, 
imeluding the collections of George Thomason, who lived in the time of 
the Commonwealth ; a French collection of 40,000, published during the 
first revolution, mostly in Paris; 19,000 which belonged to the library of 
George IIL, etc. 

: Among the recent additions are a selection of Bibles from the five col- 
lection of the Duke of Sussex ; 12,000 Chinese volumes belonging to the 
jate Mr. J. R. Morrison ; 2500 additional volumes of Chinese works; a 
few valuable oriental works from the library of De Sacy; a curious col- 
leetion on South America; a large part of the stock of the eminent anti- 
quarian bookseller, Kuppitech of Vienna, very rich in early German lite- 
rature, with 360 works under the head ‘ Luther,’ etc. The Museum have 
ordered the purchase of all American works which have been printed in the 
United States. The number added to the library during 1846, was nearly 
45,000, of which 20,000 were by the Grenville bequest, and 3000 by the 
copy-right act. The whole number of volumes in the British Museum 
may now be stated at 350,000, and of works as exceeding 550,000.! 


1 For a part of the preceding statements in regard to the British Museum, we are 
indebted to a very extended and admirable article, published in August, 1847, in 
Dr. Vaughan’s British Quarterly Review, and prepared, as we learn privately, by 
@ gentleman every way competent, who is connected with the Museum. 
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The following extract is translated from a letter written by Dr. Bern- 
stein, Professor of Oriental Literature at Breslau, to Dr. Davies of Mon- 
treal, who has kindly sent it to us: 

“I purpose to publish a complete Syriac-Latin Lexicon. For this end 
I have been collecting materials for more than twenty-five years. The 
work is to embrace, as far as possible, all the stores of the Syriac lan- 
guage now open to us; and I have brought together two folio and two 
quarto volumes of such materials from the perusal of Syriac authors, 
The very extent of this collection increases the labor of preparation ; for 
the careful investigation of passages in treating each word demands much 
time and toil. I am, therefore, not yet able to say with certainty when 
the Lexicon will be printed. The plan of the work is the same as that 
which I have followed in the Lexicon to the Syriac Chrestomathy of 
Kirsch, which I intended should serve as a specimen ; i. e. the meanings 
of the words are to be philosophically developed, and to be illustrated 
aud established by examples or proof passages. For this purpose I have 
sought to obtain also the Syriac-Arabic Lexicon of Bar-Bahhul, which 
was absolutely necessary; and I have selected, as the best copy, the Ms. 
Hunt. 157, belonging to the Bodleian Library, in which the Arabie is not 
written with Syriac, but with Arabic letters. The Bodleian possesses an- 
other copy of this work, in which the Arabic is written with Syriac fet- 
ters, and which agrees almost perfectly with the Cambridge copy (both 
being transcripts of one ang the same Ms.); but these are of less value 
than the first mentioned. Of the second I have copied only the half, 
which I have collated with the Cambridge Ms. It was this second Bod- 
leian Ms. that Castell used for his Syriac Lexicon, but only superficially, 
for he has not adupted or rightly produced the half of it. He often mm 
read the Arabic as written’ in Syriac characters, and there were already 
errors in the Ms.; hence he has given many false meanings. My plan 
was first to get Bar-Buahhul printed, in order to be able to refer to it af- 
terwards in my Lexicon. The Prussian Government has not, however, 
guaranteed the 2,500 thaler to cover the expense of printing; and so I 
have been compelled to abandon this thought. 

I have, in compliance with the request of many, resolved to prepare a 
new edition aud a Latin translation of the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-He- 
breus. This is wanted, for the edition of Bruns and Kirsch is very 
faulty. The Vatican possesses a splendid Ms. of this work, from which 
a very excellent text is obtained. The edition is to be brought out by 
subscription, and will be printed only when sufficient encouragement ap- 
pears. The German Oriental Society has given from its present small 
resources a considerable sum towards the cost of publishing it. Dr. Friihn 
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of Petersburgh, who first set the matter on foot, has promised many sub- 
soribers from Russia; and it is hoped there will be some in England and 
America. 

Professor Tullberg, of Upsata, is about to edit, with a Latin translation, 
the second part of this Chronicle; which embraces Ecclesiastical Hie- 
tory, and which has not yet been printed, except in part by J. S. Asse- 
mani, who has given copious extracts from it in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
The text is obtained from various Mea. in the British Museum, at Flor- 
ence and in Rome. Professor T. is also preparing for the press, from 
copies in the British Museum and the Vatican, the Book of Paradise, 
written by Palladios and Hieronymus, which is so celebrated among the 
Syriave. 

As to the preparation of a Syriac Grammar, I cannot under existing 
circumetances entertain the thought. The Grammar of Ublemann, bor- 
rowed from Hoffmann’s Thesaurus, is the most serviceable nuw extant, 
op account of its compactness. I use it in my classes. Both of these 
Gratnmars are, however, unphilosophical, and abounding in mistakes.” 


Piato’s Parmenides by Stallbaum, with Prolegomena, commentary, ete. 
—a work which has been received with the highest approbation, has ap- 
peared ; also the 2nd edition, in two volumes, of Sallust by Prof. Krits 
of Erfurt. Becker’s Manual of Roman Antiquities will be continued by 
Prof. Marquardt of Dantzig, author of a work on the Equites Romani. 
The second volame of the works of Tacitus, under the care of L. Doder- 
lein, containing the History, Germania, Agricola, and the Dialogue De 
Oratoribus, has been published. 

The 7th volume of the Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament (Kurz- 
gefasstes Exegetivches Handbuch) contains the Proverbs of Solomon by 
Prof Bertheau of Gottingen, and Ecclesiastes by Prof. Hitzig of Zurich. 
Various introductory matters in relation to Proverbe are elaborately dis- 
cussed in about fifty pages. The commentary is brought into 112. One 
hundred and ten pages are devoted to Ecclesiastes, only thirteen of which 
are employed in pretiminary observations. The 8th volume of the Man- 
ual by Hitzig, in 400 pages, is devoted to Ezekiel. The page is large 
and the matter exceedingly condensed. The author seems to have de- 
voted hie best powers to this exposition, and it will doubtless take a high 
place among the very few satisfactory works upon this difficult prophet. 
The eight volumes of the Maaual, which comprehend the books of Judges 
and Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the book of Job, and all the books 
in the Old Testament after the Psalms, with the exception of the Canti- 
cles and Lamentations, can be purchased for about eight dollars. 

The commentary on Job—being the continuation of Maurer—forms the 
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first section of the fourth volume of the work, and is embraced in 268 
pages. The author is A. Heiligstedt, a young Leipsic scholar. It seems 
that Maurer wae prevented by private engagements from completing his 
plan. His principles are adopted by the continuator. The difficult forms 
of the language are explained, and there are frequent references to Ewald’s 
Grammar of 1844, and to Rodiger’s Gesenius, 1845. The introductory 
matters are briefly discussed in thirty-four pages. ‘The author’s general 
views of the book are thus summed up: Job, distinguished for his pros- 
perity and piety, lived, in the patriarchal times in the land of Uz, was af 
flicted by the elephantiasis, patiently bore this calamity, and was at length 
relieved and restored to his former state. ‘The names of his three friends 
are not fictitious, but were handed down in oral narratives. ‘The pro- 
logue, epilogue, etc. are poetic decorations. ‘I'he book seems to have 
been written after the ten tribes had been carried captive, about 700 B. C., 
and by a native Hebrew. The famous passage, 19: 23—29, the author 
explains of God, who would appear on earth, in Job’s life-time, to vindi- 
cate his afflicted and calumniated servant. 

The last part of Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms was pub- 
lished in 1847. One hundred and ninety-five pages are occupied with 
the exposition of Pss. 120—150, and the remaining 130 pages with dis- 
sertations, J. On the names, contents and divisions of the Psalms; 2 On 
the history of Psalmody; 3. On the authors of the Paalms; 4. On the in- 
scriptions ; 5. On the formal arrangement of the Psalms; 6. On the origin 
of the present collection of Psalms, their division into five books, etc. ; 
and 7. On the religious doctrines of the Psalms. These poems, accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg, fall into three main divisions, first, those which ex- 
press joyful confidence in God, thankfulness for his gifts to individuals | 
and the nation, the inward experience of his love, etc. ; second, those which 
express sad thoughts, complaints, variations of the Kyrie eleeson ; and therd, 
the didactic Psalms, conveying moral instruction. Moses is named as the 
author of Ps. 90; David is the author of eighty Psalms, viz. 1—41, 51— 
71, 101—3, 108—110, 122, 124, 131, 133, 188—145; Asaph of twelve 
Psalms; the Sons of Korah of Pes. 42—49 and of 84—89; Solomnon of 
Pas. 72, 127; the authors of the others are not named. The inscriptions, 
according to Hengstenberg, are a part of the original text, and are in all 
cases to be received. In the exposition, he has sought to show that the 
contents of a Psalm in no case are in opposition to the title. The rejec- 
tion of these titles, he attributes to the efforts of rationalist critics. “The 
collection of the Psalms could not have been completed before the dedi- 
cation of the city walls under Nehemiah, to which the last Psalms refer. 
It could not have been later, partly because of the history of the canon, 
which was concluded in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and partly on ac- 
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count of the character of Ps. 150, which has manifestly the aim of form- 
ing a full-toned conclusion to the whole.” “The Psalms are full of the 
noblest testimonies to the being and attrihutes of God. They have in 
this respect contributed immensely to develop human knowledge ; and 
the faith of the Christian church rests on them far more than might at 
firm view be obvious.” “The mystery of the Trinity, is not clearly brought 
out in the Psalms.” “Still, we find in this case, as in regard to other 
doctrines, which are first fully unfolded in the New Testament, the germs 
of what was later developed.” The author tnkes up and discusses briefly 
the doctrines of angels good and evil, of sin, its origin, punishment, etc., 
legal sacrifices, justification, sanctification, the Messianic predictions 
(the Messianic Psalms being in part directly so, and in part typical), im- 
mortality of the soul, divine retribution, etc. 

The commentary of Hengstenberg would have been more valuable, if 
it had been condensed into two volumes of 500 pages each. It is extended 
to five volumes, embracing in all 2165 pages. This unconscionable length 
will seriously interfere with the usefulness of the work, both in the original 
and in the English translation. Many of the quotations might have been 
dispensed with, and some of the discussions are needlessly protracted. Still, 
the production will be welcomed by all Christian students of the Pealter. 
The author is not a heartless and scoffing rationalist. He has a warm 
sympathy with the spirit of the Psalms and with the doctrines of the cross, 
and is not afraid to avow his convictions, He has brought the rich stores 
of his learning and experience as a critic to explain and illustrate what 
is truly the text-book und the vade-mecum of the Christian, the exponent 
of his joys and sorrows. If we do not agree with all his views and expo- 
sitions, yet we cannot but be pleased with the frankness with which he 
has avowed them, and the learning and skill with which he has in gene- 
ral supported them. 


The work on China by Mr. 8S. Wells Williams, lately published by 
Wiley and Putnam, has reached a second edition. Such productions do 
honor to the country, both at home and abroad. These volumes are not 
the reproduetion or skilful condensation of what was previously in print, 
but to a great extent the result of peraonal observation, and they thus 
constitute a positive addition to the sum of human knowledge. They are 
only one of a hundred valuable proofs which might be given of the im- 
petus which the cause of science and general civilization is receiving at 
the hands of our foreign missionaries. For them, not only the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place are glad, but they are casting back a fresh it 
lumination upon the lands already enjoying the lights of learning and of 
the gospel. Mr. Williams resided at Canton and Macao twelve years, as 
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& missionary printer, speaking the Chinese language femitiarly, end in 
habits of daily intercourse with the natives. The work—in two large 
duodecimo volumes of nearly 1200 pages in all—gives abundant proof 
that he made good use of his eyes and ears. Minute detail—yet with or- 
derly arrangement,—and conscientious accuracy appear to characterize 
the work in a high degree. It contains about forty illustrations of various 
matters and things relating to the celestial kingdom, including portraits 
of Dr. Abeel, and of Commissioner Keying. A large map of the empire 
is also prefixed. Indeed everything appears to bave been done both by 
the author and publishers to give the work a permanent and standard 
value. 

A cast of the Assyrian monuments discovered in Cyprus is to be sent 
from Berlin to the British Museum. Mr. Layard will soon publish as 
octavo volume on his discoveries in Nineveh. -His drawings are to be 
published by subscription. Col. Rawlinson ie continuing bis researches 
on the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. The antiquities excavated by 
Mr. Layard will soon be removed from Bussorah to England via Bom- 
bay. 

In the Allgem. Litt. Zeitung for Sept. 1847, is a short Review by Von 
Gabelentz of the Indian Languages of North America, and of varions. 
works published in some of these languages, particularly by the American 
Board. The writer considers himeelf fortunate in obtaining possession 
of books, Reports of the Board, the Missionary Herald, etc. which very 
seldom find their way to the learned scholars of Europe. 

In the No. of the Bibliotheca Sacra for November last, we inserted a 
commendatory notice of Schmitz’s History of Rome. We bave seen no 
reason to alter or abate the terms of this commendation. Some errors 
_ may, doubtlesa, be detected in the History; some slips in the style of the 
English are quite apparent, for the author is a native of Germany; still, 
it is a trustworthy and very able Compend of Roman history, and alto- 
gether in advance of any work on the subject which is adapted to our 
schools and academies. The Andover edition is a reprint of the London, 
and professes to be nothing more. There was no editorial supervision, 
and the Advertisement prefixed virtually diaclaims such supervision. 


The following works have lately appeared in England: The Eccle- 
siastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded, and its points of coinei- 
dence or disagreement with prevailing systems indicated, by Samuel 
Davidson, LL. D. 1848. pp. 458. Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesias- 
tical History, tranlated from the 4th edition by 8. Davidson, Vol. I. pp. 
518. Hagenbach’s Compendium of the History of Doctrines, tranelated 
by C. W. Buch, Vol IL pp. 496. The Phaedrus, Lysis and Protagoras of 
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Piato, translated by J. Wright. Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology, will be completed in 5 vols. dur- 
ing the preeent year, price about $20. The 2nd edition of Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities will be published about mid- 
summer, The fourth volume of the new edition of Thirlwall’s History 
of Greece has been published; also the new Life of archbishop Usher, 
being the first volume of the new and complete edition of his works 
which bas been for eome years in a course of publication; and the sec- 
ond edition of An Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 
for the uee of early students, by H. H. Wilson, Profeseor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford. Murray’s Hand-Book for travellers in Egypt, 
London, 1847, being a new edition of Modern Egypt and Thebes, by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, is full of interesting information, both in respect to 
Ancient and Modern Egypt, greatly condensed, and brought down to the 
present time. Congregational Independency, in contradistinction from 
Episeopacy and Preabyterianism, the Church Polity of the New Testa- 
ment, is the title of a smalj octavo by Rev. R. Wardlaw, D. D. of Glasgow. 


Among the new works in the departments of Theology, Biblical Lite- 
rature, etc., lately published, are: 

Theodore Beza’s Translation of the New Testament, G. 8. Appleton, 
Philadelphia, 18mo. 

Biographical Notices of some of the most distinguished Jewish Rabbies, 
and Translations of portions of their Commentaries and other Works, by 
Semuel H. Turner, D. D. 

Festal Chimes and Sabbath Musings, or the Circle of the Christian 
year, translated from the German of Tholuck, by Edward Weyer, Roches- 
ter, E. Darrow. 

The Life of Jesus Christ, in its Historical Connection and Historical 
Development, by Angustus Neander, translated from the 4th German 
edition, by Professors M’Clintock and Blumenthal of Dickinson College, 
Pa. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1848. pp. 450. 

An Alphabetical Index to subjects treated in the Reviews and other pe- 
riodical publications, to which no Indexes have been published, has been 
prepared by one of the Literary Societies of Yale College and will soon 
be published, price about fifty cents. 


To THz FRrenps or German anp AncLo-German LITERATURE :—The 
wadersigned begs leave respectfilly to announce, that he has just com- 
menaced, in compliance with the wish of many friends, to publish, at 
Mercersburg, Penn., a monthly theological and ecclesiastical journal, in 
the German language. It is entitled, Der Deutsche Kirchenfreund, and is 
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designed of course to breathe a German spirit, though not ander an ex- 
clusive or foreign character. Occasionally, perbaps, it may aduwit an ar- 
ticle on general literature or science; but its field will be mainly the in 
terests of living Christianity and the church, not ia a sectarian or denomt- 
national view, but as embraced in the universal idea of Christ's kingdom. 
It is believed, that such a publication, rightly conducted, may with good 
reason challenge the attention, not only of intelligent Germans in ths 
country, but of many liberal minded and intelligent English persone also, 
whose education happily qualifies them for making use of the German 
language as a medium of thought. Such can hardly fail to take some 
interest in a design, which proposes to make the German nationality as 
well as the English subservient, in its measure, to the intellectual and 
oral advancement of our own beloved land. The “Kirebenfreund ” » 
ambitious to mediate, in some degree, between the German and English 
forras of thought, particularly in the important sphere of religion. The 
nature of the case requires, that it should appear in a popular rather 
than a strictly scientific character; still it is not intended exactly for the 
people in general, but for such rather as may be supposed to be capable 
of a somewhat cultivated interest in theological subjects. It will contain 
original essays, reviews of new works, especially such as are continually 
making their appearance in Germany, and summaries of intelligence, re- 
lating to the broad, catholic movements of the church, both theoretical 
and practical, whether in the old world or the new. Each number of 
the publication contains upwards of thirty pages, good paper and type. 
The price of subscription for the year, commencing with January, 1848, 
is one dollar, to be paid in advance. Subscriptions and remittunces can 
be forwarded to the subecriber by mail, and will be thankfully acknew- 


ledged. Paap Scnarr. 
Mercersburg, Franklin Co. Pean., Jan. 17, 1848. 


ERRATA. 


Feb. No. 1848. p. 91, In the title of the Art. for Great read Greek; p. 92, 1. 21, 
for aon. L. I. read ann. LL; same p 5th lL. from bott. for last r. least; p. 89, Himes 
12 and 11 from bott. del. period after river, and read “down the river, half an hour 
below,” etc.; p. 90, l. 4 of right hand inscription, read VOLVSVSI; p. 117, in the 
title to the Art., insert C after X; p. 119, reverse marginal references; p. 190, 
margin, for T. XL. r. TXL; p. 121 and elsewhere, for Stilling r. Salting; p. 122, 
bott. line, for Porte r. Rome; p. 124, 16th 1. from bott., for three r. flcrve; p. 127, 
7th 1. from bott, for liberal r. literal ; p. 133, for adorer r. advice; p. 142, Ind L frem 
bott., for favorite r. fanatic; p. 147, 1. 4, for even r. each; |. 14, for exciting r. a> 
isting; p. 188, 1. 4 from bott., for subjunctive r. subject; p. 337, L 25, for passive r. 
possessive; p. 338, 1. 1, for 16 r. 6; p. 339, 1. 12, before 46 r. Jer.; p. $39, 1. 14 from 
bott., for awa r. drat; p. 340, 1. 15, for 18 r. 8. 
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DEPRESSION OF THE DEAD SEA AND OF THE JORDAN 
VALLEY. 


By E. Robingon, D. D., Professor at New York. 


[Tue following paper was drawn up in April, 1847; and was read before the 
New York Historical Society, at their meeting in June of the same year. In Sep: 
tember following, a copy of it was transmitted to the Royal Geographieal Society 
of London; but I am not informed, whether it has ever been brought to the notice 
of that Society. 

In the meantime, the fact has been made known to the public through the news- 
papers, that Lieutenants Lynch and Dale of the U. 8. Navy sailed in November, 
1847, to join the squadron in the Mediterranean; having received permission from 
the government to make an excursion to the Dead Sea, in order to examine its 
remarkable phenomena, and also to survey its shores, as well as the whole valley 
of the Jordan. These gentlemen did me the honor to confer with me in respeot 
to their plan; and the points of inquiry suggested in the present paper, among 
others, were in consequence bronght to their notice. How far they will be able to 
carry out their plan, remains to be seen; but so fer as they shall be permitted te 
pro¢eed, the peblic bave reagen to expect a great accession ef sccurate and valnee 
ble information.—E. R.] 


Tue deep depression of the Dead Sea below the Mediterranean, 
appears never to have been suspected down to the time of its actual 
discovery ; and no experiments were ever made to ascertain the true 
level, until March, 1837. At that time, Messra. Moore and Beke, 
in attempting a survey of the Dead Sea, were led to examine the 
question of its comparative elevation, by means ef some experiments 
on the boiling point of water. They were greatly aurprised at the 
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results; which indicated a depression of about five hundred English 
feet.!. A month later, in April of the same year, Schubert’s obser- 
vations with the barometer gave the depression at about six hundred 
(598.5) Paris feet.2 

In the following year, 1838, two barometrical measurements were 
taken. That of Bertou, a French traveller, gave to the sea a de- 
pression of 406 metres, or 1882 feet English. The other, by Russ- 
egger, a German, indicated 1319 Paris feet, equal to: 1400 feet 
English.‘ 

The results of similar barometrical measurements for the level of the 
lakes of Tiberias and the Huleh by Schubert and Bertou, exhibited 
a still greater diversity. The former made the depression of the first 
lake to be five hundred and thirty-five Paris feet; only sixty-five feet 
less than his estimate of that of the Dead Sea. Yet he made the 
Jordan at the bridge near the Hileh to be 850 Paris feet above the 
Mediterranean ; a difference of 880 French feet in the distance of 
about five miles!5 Bertou, on the other hand, gave the depression 
of the Lake of Tiberias at 230.3 metres, or 756 feet English; being 
577 feet less than his estimate of that of the Dead Sea; while that of 
the Hileh, according to him, is about 18 feet; implying a fall of 737 
feet in the same five miles.6 

Such was the state of the question, when the Biblical Researches 
in Palestine were published, in 1841. The preceding results were 80 
greatly at variance, as to be utterly inconsistent with each other; and 
seemed in some respects to be equally so with the rapidity of the 
streams and the nature of the country. I therefore ventured, in that 
work, to suggest, that “so great is the uncertainty of all such partial 
measurements and observations, (as evinced in the like case of the 
Caspian Sea, ) that the question can never be solved with exactness, 
until the intervening country shall have been surveyed, and the rela- 
tive level of the two seas trigonometrically ascertained.”?7 Such a 
measurement was afterwards understood to have been accomplished 
during that very year, 1841, by Lieut. Symonds of the British Royal 
Engineers. A very slight notice of his results was laid before the. 


1 Journ. of R. Geogr. Soc. 1837, p. 456. Ib. 1839, p. Lxiv. 

* Schubert’s Reise, ILI. p.87. The proportion of the French foot to the English 
is as 16 to 15. 

* Bulletin de la Soc. de Geogr. Oct. 1839, p. 161. 

* Berghaus Annalen. Feb. u. Marz, 1839, p. 432. 

® Schubert’s Reise, IIL p. 231,259. The distance is here reckoned from the 
bridge to the alluvial tract below. | 

* Bulletin de la Soc. de Geogr. Oct. 1889, p. 161, 146, 145. 

7 Bibl. Res. II. p. 222. 
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Royal Geographical Society of London at their meeting, Jan. 24th, 
1842.1 Qne of the earliest accounts was published in this country in 
Jaly, 1842, in the following extract of a letter from the Rev. Eli Smith 
to the writer, dated at Beirit, Feb. 7th, 1842.2 

: “FT am happy to inform you that the altitude [depression] of the 
Dead Sea has been ascertained by exact trigonometrical measurement. 
Lieut. Symonds of the British Royal Engineers, surveyed the greater 
part of Judea and the region around the plain of Eadraelon; and 
while doing it, carried a double line of altitudes from the sea at YAfa - 
to Neby Samwil, and thence another double line to the Dead Sea. 
He found the latter to be thirteen hundred and thirty-seven feet below 
the Mediterranean. By similar observations he ascertained the Lake 
of Tiberias to be etghty-four feet below the Mediterranean. These 
numbers he gave me himself; and at the same time showed me his 
calculations.” The same statement of the ascertained depression of 
the two lakes (1337 feet and 84 feet) was communicated by M. von 
Wildenbruch, the Prussian Consal-general at Beirit, to the Royat 
Geographical Society of Berlin, during the same year, and published 
by them in their Monthly Report.’ 

In May of the same year, 1842, the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, William R. Hamilton, Esq., in his an- 
nual address delivered before the Society and afterwards published in 
their Journal, entered into some details respecting the manner in 
which the survey had been performed; to which we shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to recur. He also stated the results at 1311.9 English 
feet for the depression of the Dead Sea, and 328 feet for that of the 
Lake of Tiberias. The same distinguished gentleman in his annual 
address of the following year [1843], and also in his address on de- 
livering one of the gold medals of the Society to Lieut. Symonds, 
gives the exact numbers at 1312.2 feet for the Dead Sea, and 828.1 
feet for the upper Lake.5 In commenting upon this difference of 
level between the two lakes, he makes the following remarks, which 
are worthy of grave consideration : 6 

“It cannot have escaped your notice, that there still remains to be 
executed in this part of the globe a very impprtant and interesting 
operation, to account for the very great discrepancy of these figures. 
For it follows from these two ascertained levels, that there is a differ- 


" Lond. Athenaeum, Jan. 29th, 1842. 

* Bibl. Repository, June 1842; also in Biblioth. Sac. Feb. 1843, p. 16. 

* Monatsbericht der Ges. fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, Jahrg. IV. p. 141, Nov. 1842. 

* Journ. of the R. Geogr. Soc. 1842, p. Lx, Ixi. 
® Ibid. 1843, p. xi, lxxiv. ® Ibid. p. lxxiv. 
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ence of nearly one thousand feet between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, a distance in direct line of litsle more than one degree 
of latitude ; whieh implies (the Jordan not being a meandering stream) 
a fall of more than sixteen feet in every mile of {ts course. This is in 
itself a very remarkable phenomenon, and calls for the early attention 
of travellers and geographers. The river has been frequently crose- 
ed, and is always noted as a rapid stream ; but no cataracts or decided 
repids, as such, have been observed; and no one has traced its banks 
from one of these points to the other.” 

It is the purpose of the present paper to draw attention to what 
Mr. Hamilton so justly ealls “a very remarkable phenomenon ;” and, 
by a teference to the ascertained fall of several other rivers in differ- 
eat parts of the globe, to present this phenomenon in its trae light and 
proportions. The way will then be open to bring forward some con- 
siderations, which may seem to connect themselves with the resalt. 

The immediate banks of the Jordan, as is said above, have never 
been fully traced between the two lakes; though travellers have pass- 
ed along the whole length of the valley. Bertou in 1837 went from 
Tiberias to Jericho through the valley; and in 1844 the Rev. Eki 
Smith passed up from Jericho as far as to Wady el-Fari’a north of 
the mountain called Karn es-Surtabeh. A copy of his unpublished 
Journal is now in my hands. The river has been frequently crossed 
at various points; and indeed, from the Lake of Tiberias as far down 
as to Beisdn, may be regarded as well known. Irby and Mangles 
‘crossed near that lake, and again further down on the route from Om 
Keis to Beisén ; and both they and Bertou describe the river as there 
‘‘winding extremely” and having little current.' Buckingham re- 
lates, that in crossing the river four or five miles south of the lake, 
the water was so deep that the horses had to swim for a few minutes ; 
the current here “ winding slowly over a sandy and pebbly bed at the 
Yate of a mile and a half an hour.”® 

Just below Beisan is a ford, where Burckhardt crossed in July ; 
and found the water three feet deep. He says the river is fordabdle in 
many places in summer; but during the rainy season the spots where 
it may be forded are few. Irby and Mangles, crossing at the same 
ford on the 12th of March, remark that the water reached above the 
bellies of the horses; and that the current was here much swifter 
than in the part nearer the Lake of Tiberias.4 ‘The same travellers a 


1 Irby and Mangles’ Travels, Lond. 1845, p. 91. Bulletin de la Soc. de Geogr. 
Sept. Oct. 1839, p. 150. 

* Trav. among the Arab Tribes, 4to. p. 7. 

? Trav. in Syria, etc. p. 344. * Trav. Lond. 1845, p. 92. 
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fortnight later, March 29th, in passing from es-Salt to Nabulus, lost 
their way; and coming to the Jordan were surprised to find it very 
mach swollen. The stream was exceedingly rapid, and so deep that 
they were obliged to swim their horses.!_ Buckingham, crossing with 
Mr. Bankes some distance above Jericho, early in February, found 
the river easily fordable; the stream was exceedingly rapid, flowing 
over a bed of pebbles.* The bathing-places of the pilgrims opposite 
Jericho have been often described; and the river there runs with a. 
swift strong current, but without rapids. The same is true of the 
erossing-place visited by my own party further down; where I have 
described the Jordan as having “a still, though very rapid current ;” 
so that oor Egyptian servant, a stout swimmer of the Nile, was car- 
ried down several yards, in crossing. | The water was here said to be 
ten or twelve feet deep; and the river is never passed at this poe 
without swimming the horses.3 

These notices all indicate a swift current of the river below Beisan ; ; 
bat still nothing in the nature of rapids. It must also be borne in 
mind, that the fording places are always the shallowest spots, where 
the carrent of course is the swiftest. Nor do the Arabs know of any 
rapids; nor have they ever reported any to travellers. It is bow- 
ever barely possible, that something of the kind may exist in that sin- 
gular tract of the valley opposite to Kurn es-Sirtabeh. From the 
foot of that mountain a higher desert tract of land, or low ridge, ex- 
tends across the valley; through which the Jordan finds its way in a 
deep ravine. Indeed, in the vicinity of the river the whole tract is 
beoken up into.a labyrinth of like ravines, with barren, chalky sides, 
ferming a most wild and desolate scene. Burckhardt speaks of the 
same as “a chain of low calcareous rocky heights.”4 This portion of 
the river’s course has never been minutely examined; though it is 
obvious, that if rapids exist even here, they can have no very oa 
fall. 

The flow of the Jordan is swift, deep, and silent; its waters emit 
no sound, neither roar nor murmur. Below Beisan its course has 
few if any windings. The direct distance between the two lakes may 
be taken at one degree of latitude,.or sixty geographical miles ; it be- 
ing actually a little less according to the best maps. The difference 
of level between the lakes, as ascertained by Lieut. Symonds, is 984 
English feet; giving therefore a fall of 16.4 feet in every geographi- 
cal mile. 


1 Trav. Lond. 1845, p. 99. * Trav. in Palest. 8vo. II. pp. 92, 93. 
3 Bibl. Res. in Palest. II. p.256. ‘ Rev. E. Smith. Ms. Jour. Barckh. Syr. p. 347. 
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Let as now compare the known rate of descené in some other of 
the most rapid streams in the different parts of the world. 

I. Tae Orontes. The elevation of the Lake of Antioch above 
the Mediterranean, as ascertained by the English engineers during 
Col. Chesney’s expedition, is 8365 English feet. This lake Kes op 
posite the elbow of the Orontes, where that river tutns south-west ; 
and the outlet of the lake enters the latter; so that the level of the 
river at the elbow differs very little if any from that of the lake. The 
direct course of the Orontes from its elbow to the sea, is about 24 
geographical miles. This gives an average fall of nearly fifteen feet 
for every mile of the course below the bend, being aearly equal to 
that of the Jordan. But the stream differs greatly from the Jordana 
in its character. Below Antioch it passes through a mountain gorge 
with perpendicular wails; where the river “roars over its rocky bed” 
in a succession of rapids and shallows, which render it aonavigable 
even for steam vessels.2 Further down, in the plain towards the ¢ea, 
the river is in some places forduble ; but is usually crossed by a ferry, 
and the current is very rapid.3 

In the following notices of the Elbe, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
the measurements are taken from Stein’s Geography, a popular Ger 
man work of high authority.4 

II. Tue Eves. The elevation of this stream at its janction with 
the Moldau near Melnik in Bohemia, is 426 German feet ;5 at Schaa- 
dau in the Saxon Switzerland, 320 feet; at Wittenberg, 204 feet. 
From Melnik to Schandau the distance is about 45 geographical milea, 
but the river varies considerably from a direct course; from Schan- 
dau to Wittenberg the course is more direct, and is about 95 geogra- 
phical miles. Hence, according to these data, above Schandau, where 
the river breaks through the Erz mountains, the average fall in each 
direct geographical mile is 195 == 2.3 feet; and below Schandau 
where the river is still for some distance among the mountains, only 
43,6 == 1.2 feet. Yet the Elbe is justly regarded as a very rapid 
stream. 

Ill. THe Danuse. It is necessary here to inclade only that por- 
tion of the river which flows among uaountains, and is the most rapid, 


' Journ. R. Geogr. Soc. 1838, p. 416. 
* Irby and Mangies, p. 70. Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 49. W. M. Thomt- 

son in Miss. Herald, 1841, p. 235. 

3 W. M. Thomson, ibid. 

“ C. G. D. Stein’s Handbuch der Geographie; herausgeg. von F. Horschelmann, 
3 Bde. 8vo. Leipz. 1833-4. Sixth Edition. 

5 The proportion of the German (Rhenish) foot to the English fs as 139.1 to 
135; or nearly as 15.5 to 15. 
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vis. between Passau and Vienna. The elevation of the stream at Pad- 
sea is 786 German feet; at Vienna 480 feet. The direct distance is 
nearest 180 geographical miles. The average descent therefore in 
each mile is 324 == 2.3 feet. Yet this tract comprises the celebrated 
Strudel and other rapids, formerly so much dreaded by the boatmen. 
Indeed, entil the introduction of steam-navigation, the boats whieh 
descended the Danube were very rarely if ever taken back, but were 
broken ap at the end of their voyage. 

IV. Tae Rares. This noble river we may look at in three dif- 
ferent sections. 

1. Between Cologne and Magence. Here we find the celebrated 
scenery of the Rhine. The river flows between mountains, and is a 
beld and rapid stream. The elevation at Mayence is 256 German 
feet; at Cologne 112 feet; the distance between the two places near+ 
est 90 geegraphical miles. The average fall therefore is Ys = 1.6 
feet in each mile. Yet in this tract is the rapid at the Lurlei, tbe 
Bingerloch, and others; and so powerful is the current, that the 
steamers which descend frem Mayence to Cologne ina day, for a long 
time took two days to return. Indeed, eo late as 1827, the time of a 
steamer from Rotterdam to Strasburg was eight days; while the 
downward trip was made in forty hours. 

2. Between Mayence and Basel. Here the Rhine pours its waters 
rapidly with very many windings through the immense plain. Its 
elevation at Basel is 755 German feet; at Mayence, as before, 256 
feet; and the direct distance between the two cities about 158 geo- 
graphical miles. This gives the average descent of $23 = 3.1 feet a 
mile; nearly double that of the straighter and more navigable portion 
below. The very winding course of the river, however, serves greatly 
to diminish the rapidity of the current. 

5. Between Basel and the Lake of Oonstance. At Stein, sitaated 
at the foot of the lake, the elevation is 1200 German feet; at Basel, 
755 feet; the direct distance between is about 56 geographical miles. 
The average fall is therefore eight feet in each mile of direct distance. 
But this section of the Rhine is the most rapid in the whole course of 
that river, after it loses its character of a mountain torrent in the Lake 
of Constance. Besides the strong rapid at Laufenberg, it includes the 
celebrated falls of Schaffhausen, from 75 to 80 feet in height. If these 
be deducted, the average fall is reduced to six feet the mile. This 
portion of the river is not navigated except by produce boats; and 
these are only pushed or towed up the current by main strength. 

V. Toe Mouawk. If it should be said of the preceding streams, 
that the measurements depend merely on the barometer, and are 
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therefore of doubtful accuracy; yet in the present instance such an 
objection cannot be taken. The great Erie canal runs all the way 
along the bank of the Mohawk ; and the measurements are the results 
of actual levellings and surveys in laying out that vast work. The 
elevation of the river at Rome above tide-water in the Hudson, was 
found to be 419 English feet.1 The direct distance from Rome along 
the valley of the Hudson is not less than 95 geographical miles. This 
gives the average fall in each mile at 4)9 == 4.4 feet. The Mohawk 
ie everywhere full of ripples and rapids; and probably every one who 
has seen the two rivers, would regard it as a more rapid stream than 
the Jordan. The above measurement comprises also the falls of the 
Cohoes, having a descent of seventy feet; and the Little Falls, where 
the water descends 42 feet in half a mile. Dedacting these, the ave- 
rage fall of the river is reduced to 8.4 feet the mile. 

| VIL Tae Missouri. At the Great Falls of the Misseuri, 2500 
miles above its junction with the Mississippi, it is stated, that the river 
descends 357 feet in 18 miles by a succession of falls; the greatest 
fall being 87 feet perpendicular, and the next 47 feet.2 This would 
give the average fall in each mile at not quite 20 feet. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Fall per mile. 
Tae Jorpan, without rapids and usually deep, , . 16.4 feet. ° 
' Toe Orontes, “roaring over its rocky bed,” with shallows, . 1 * 
Tue Evse, above Schandau, . ‘ ‘ 23 “ 

. “from Schandau to Wittenberg, a ee ae 12 “ 
THe Danusg, above Vienna, with rapids. . . . . 23 “ 
Tue Raine, Lower Section, with rapids, . . . .  . 16 “ 

« . Middle Section, . ; : : ; ; S.1, 4 

/ « «Upper Section, with Falls, ee ee ee Se « 
THe Mow#awk, with many rapids and Falls, . ; : - 44 “ 
; Tue Missourt, at the Great Falls, . & cs ce Se 280.. 


Thus it appears, that of all these streams, the only ones which can 
be compared with the Jordan in rapidity of descent, are the Great 
Falls of the Missouri, and the lower part of the Orontes, which flows 
over rocks and is unnavigable. The Rhine, in its most rapid portion 
and including the falls of Schaffhausen, has but one half the average 
descent of the Jordan. The Mohawk with its many rapids and falls, 
has but one fourth part of the same descent. The Jordan, so far as 
known, has neither cataracts nor rapids; and its flow, though swift, 
is silent. Yet in the 984 fect of its descent in 60 geographical miles, 


' N. Y. Canals: Laws and Documents, Vol. I. p. 268. Albany, 1825. 
* Haskell and Smith's Gazetteer, p. 416. 
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there ts reom for THaxr CaTaracts, each equal in height to NiaGaRA ; 
and still leave to the river an average fall equal te the swiftest portioa 
of the Rhine, including the cataract of Schaffhausen } 

All this sufficiently aitests, that the descent of the Jordan, so far as 
ascertained, does indeed present, in the language of Mr. Hamilton, 
“in itself a very remarkable phenomenon.” And it is hardly to the 
credit of the scholars and learned societies of western Europe, to 
whom the Holy Land is now brought within an easy journey of a few 
days, that four years should already have been suffered to elapse since 
attention was thus publicly called to this important problem, without. 
the slightest effort having been made, so far as the public are informe 
ed, to arrive at its solution. 

In the absence therefore of all further observations, and in view of 
the striking anumaly thus presented by the Jordan as it respects all 
other like rapid streams, I venture to suggest,—not certainly ia a 
spirit of doubt or want of confidence in the distinguished engineer, but 
solely in bebalf of the interests of science,— Whether, after all, there 
may not be a possibility, that some slight element of defect or inac- 
curacy may have entered into the observations or calculations, and 
thus have affected the correctness of the result? The question would 
seem to be a fair one here, between the possibility of some such error 
on the one side, and the probability of so immense a contrast with all 
similar physical phenomena, so far as known, on the other. 

The following account of the manner in which the observations were 
made, is given by the President of the Royal Geographical Society in his 
annual address for 1842; and is the only one I have yet seen.' Lieut. 
Symonds being furnished with an excellent seven-inch theodolite, 
“measured a base from the Martyrs’ Tower near Ramleh, on the 
plain of Jaffa, on which he founded his triangulation for the south 
portion of his district ; and, finding the instrument sufficiently nicely 
divided in its vertical arc, he was enabled to ascertain the relative 
levels of his various points with great accuracy. He then worked 
with his triangulation towards the head of the Dead Sea, taking at. 
every station a very accurate series of vertical angles, the mean of 
which he worked on, making the necessary allowances for refraction 
and curvature ; but, owing to the want of another instrument, and a 
, competent person to take simultaneous observations, he could not as- 
certain what the former was, and had to assume it at one twelfth of 
the subtended angle from the earth’s centre, which he considers to be 
very near the truth. Lieut. Symonds completed the levela in this 
manner by two different lines, from Jaffa to Neby Samuel, the high- 


' Journal of the Royal Geogr. Society 1842, p. Ix. 
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est point of the Jerusalem range, the one checking the other, and 
found the difference but trifling. From thence he started on the same 
plan to the Dead Sea, and with nearly as good success ; the two levels 
differing from eleven to twelve feet. Owing to the unfavorable na- 
ture of the ground about Jerusalem, and the cliffs overhanging the 
plains of Jericho, Lieut. Symonds could not carry the two lines of 
level, independently of each other, to the required spot; which might 
have been done in spite of the natural difficulties, had he had better 
assistance than he could procure from Bedouins. The work oc- 
cupied him nearly ten weeks ; though the distance traversed was not 
more than forty-seven miles, the direct distance from Jaffa to the 
Dead Sea.” 

It appears from this statement, that the observations consisted in a 
double series of vertical angles, connected apparently (at least some- 
times) with long distances. The survey therefore was not carried on 
by the process of levelling usually employed in laying out the course 
of a canal or rail-road. However exact therefore the observations 
may have been in themselves, yet no one probably will suppose, that 
this method of survey would ever be adopted, or in any way relied 
on, in undertaking any great public work, like a rail-road or canal, 
where the ascertaining of the true level was essential. 

It appears also, that the refraction could not be determined, but was 
assumed hypothetically at a certain amount in the calculations. The 
atmosphere of Palestine is dry and singularly transparent; so that 
objects situated at a great distance appear as if comparatively near at 
hand. It would seem not unnatural that this should have an effect 
upon the amount of refraction, and cause it to be different from that 
which exists in the more humid atmospheres of England and other 
countries ; and this difference it might require a series of careful ob- 
servations to determine accurately. Especially would it seem impor- 
tant to take into account the peculiar degree of refraction near the 
Dead Sea and along the Jordan valley ; where from the greater de- 
pression of the surface, the atmosphere must naturally be much more 
dense than in any other known portion of the globe. 

It would seem further, that there existed an important discrepancy 
between the results of the earliest calculations, and those subsequent- 
ly published. In the statements reported from Beirit to this country 
by the Rev. Eli Smith, and to Berlin by Mr. von Wildenbruch the 
Prussian Consul-general, and derived from Lieut. Symonds himself, 
the depression of the Lake of Tiberias is given at only 84 feet; while 
the later publication makes it 328 feet; a difference of 244 feet. 
This would give for the difference of the two lakes 1228 feet; and 
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would raise the average fall of the Jordan in each mile to 20 feet. 
How this difference arose, we are not informed; it may have been 
by varying some one or more of the assumed elements in the calcula- 

There is another circumstance, which perhaps is hardly of sufficient 
importance to be adduced here; and yet, under a certain aspect, it is 
not without some weight. There exists a Plan of Jerusalem, pub- 
lished by John Weale, London 1844, and marked as “surveyed by 
Lieuts. Aldrich and Symonds, Royal Engineers.’”’ This plan differs 
from every other in the form and extent of the Haram-area, the site 
of the ancient Jewish temple. The eastern side of that area, accord- 
ing to the independent measurements of Mr. Catherwood, of Mesersa. 
Tipping and Wolcott, and of the Rev. Eli Smith in 1844, is 1525 
feet in length; the plan in question gives it at 1400 feet. The south- 
ern side of the same area according to the measurements of the game 
gentlemen, is not less than 912 feet; while it is laid down on this plan 
at only 830 feet; the northern end being given at about 1060 feet. 
Above all, the western side of the area, instead of being marked as a 
straight line, as is done correctly in every plan of Jerusalem from 
D’Anville to Schultz, is here represented as being drawn in towards 
the southern end by two rectangular offsets, one of 100 feet, and the 
other of 130 feet. That no such offsets exist, is a matter of public 
notoriety to all who have ever visited Jerusalem ; and it is difficult to 
understand, bow such a representation can ever have come to be con- 
nected with the names of scientific engineers. No doubt the matter 
can be, and perhaps has already been, satisfactorily explained ; other- 
Wise, it is easy to perceive, that it might have some bearing upon a 
judgment of the present question. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances thus far adduced, 
there certainly does seem ground sufficient for the suggestion of a 
doubt, whether the problem of the depression of the Dead Sea and 
Jordan valley is yet fully solved. Or if a re-examination should con- 
firm the accuracy of the former results, there still remains the “ re- 
markable phenomenon” of the great descent of the Jordan to be inves- 
tigated and explained. LEither of these objects alone would be worthy 
the attention of European governments; combined as they are, they 
ought not to remain uninvestigated another year. It would be a small 
thing for England, or France, or Prussia, to send out an expedition 
for this purpose ; and it may be hoped, that the Geographical Societies 
which adorn the capitals of those countries, will not let the matter 
rest, until it shall be fully accomplished. 

The survey ought to be conducted in the same method, and with 
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all the caution and accuracy, usually required {n laying out the route 
of a canal or rail-way. It might be carried across the mountains, from 
Jaffa by Jerusalem to the north end of the Dead Sea; or perhaps 
better from Gaza by way of Beersheba to the Dead Sea, either oppo- 
site the long peninsula or further south. This latter course would 
avoid the mountains, except the descent to the Dead Sea itself. The 
survey ought likewise to take in the course of the Jordan between 
the two lakes, as also the tract between the Lake of Tiberias and the 
Mediterranean near Haifa. These three different routes would ma- 
tually check and prove each other. 

In the same connection it would be exceedingly desirable to extend 
the survey to the upper sources of the Jordan above Hasbeiya, and to 
inelude also the valley of the Buka’a between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, connecting it with the Mediterranean on the north of Leba- 
non,,and perhaps also near Tyre along the course of the river Litany. 
There is here a remarkable configuration of the earth’s surface, re- 
epecting which we have as yet no accurate knowledge. 

There is at least one interesting problem yet to be solved in this re- 
gion, in determining the elevation of the Buka’a above the sea. From 
berometrical measurements taken at Ba’albek, this elevation is given 
by Schubert at 3572 Paris feet; by Russegger at 8496 Paris feet; 
equivalent in English feet to 8810 and 8729 feet respectively.! Near 
Ba’albek rises the Litany, which flows south and west to the Medi- 
terranean near Tyre. Just north of Ba’albek is the low watershed 
in the valley; and beyond it the sources of the Orontes, which 
runs north to the parallel of Antioch, and then bends round south- 
westwards to the sea. We have already seen, that the average fall of 
this stream below its elbow is 15 feet in the geographical mile. The 
elevation of its remotest source near Lebweh cannot vary much from 
that of Ba’albek, or 3729 English feet, taking the estimate of Russeg- 
ger; while we have already seen the elevation at the elbow to be 865 
feet. ‘The difference gives the fall of the river between those points 
at 3364 feet, in the direct distance of nearest 128 geographical miles. 
This is equal to an average fall of 26.4 feet in each mile; or nearly 
double the rate of fall in the same river (15 feet) below its elbow. 
This result is quite incompatible with the greater comparative rapid- 
ity of the Orontes in its lower portion; and also with the general fea- 
tures of the country and the extensive marshes along its upper valfey. 
The barometrical measurement of the Buk4’a is therefore probably too 
high. 

The same inference is confirmed by comparing the course of the 


’ Schubert's Reise, ILI. p. 322. Russegger's Reise, I. p. 702. 
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Lit&ny. From Ba’albek to the sea its direct course is nearest 55 
geographical miles. It flows at first along the alluvial valley; then 
breaks through the southern spurs of Lebanon by a deep chasm for 
about 20 miles, much of the way over a rocky bed and with a rushing 
and foaming stream ; and at last flows to the sea with many windings 
through a broad low tract of meadow land. If now for this 20 miles 
of chasm, we assume an average fall in the mile of 100 feet, or 2000 
feet in all, (which is a very large allowance, greater indeed than the 
rate of descent at the Little Falls of the Mohawk,) there yet remains 
of the elevation at Ba’albek (3729 English feet) no less than 1729 
feet to be distributed along the rest of the course, or 85 geographical 
miles. This gives an average fall of very nearly 50 feet in a mile, 
in a course mostly along alluvial vallies. This result, therefore, goes 
strongly to confirm that found above in the case of the Orontes; and 
both together would seem to afford decisive proof, that the reported 
elevation of the Baké’a must be greatly exaggerated. 

Let us hope that public attention may be called to the various 
points referred to in this paper; and that those who have it in their 
power, will speedily cause these questions to be put at rest forever. 


ARTICLE II. 


ALLEGED ANACHRONISM IN ACTS 5: 36 IN RELATION TO THE 
SEDITION OF THEUDAS. 


Translated from the German by H. B. Hackett, Professor in Newton Theol. Institution. 


[Ixrropuctory Note. The original Article is contained in the “ Theologis- 
che Studien und Kritiken,” edited by Ullmann and Umbreit; Jahrgang, 1837, 
drittes Heft, p.622sq. The title there is—Tueupas, DER AUFRUEGRER, Apstlg. 
5: 36. Von Dr. Friepricu SonnraG, Groxsherzoglich Badischem Kirchen-und 
Ministerialrathe. In the translation the object has been to convey faithfully the 
sense of the original, but without being bound by the form of the German sen- 


tences.— Ta. ] 


§ 1. 


Tae anachronism charged on Luke, which forms the subject of the 
present investigation, occurs in the speech of Gamaliel delivered be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrim, as recorded in Acts 5:35—39. The 

among whom Peter appears as specially prominent, stood 

Vor. V. No. 19. 85 
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arraigned before this body on account of the courageous testimony 
which they had borne to the resurrection of Christ, and their death 
was now demanded by many of the members as the penalty of their 
offence. Under these circumstances Gamaliel, so revered for his per- 
sonal character and learning, arose and admonished his associates not 
to proceed with auch rigor, but to release the accused without punish- 
ment. Belonging to the party of the Pharisees, and entertaining 
fully their belief of a divine fatality, everywhere and always active in 
the concerns of men, he remarked to the assembly that if the under- 
taking of the apostles was a human affair, it would not stand; but, on 
the other hand, if founded in the purposes of God, that it could not 
be overthrown. To enforce this advice, he reminded them of two in- 
surrectionists who had formerly risen up among the people before the 
apostles appeared, as promulgators of the gospel, but who had perish- 
ed and their schemes with them. ‘ Before these days,” says the speak- 
er, “arose Theudas, saying that himself was some one of tmportance, 
to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves ; who 
was slain, and all those who obeyed him were dispersed, and came to 
nothing. After this one arose Judas the Galilean, in the days of the 
taxing, and drew away many people after him; and he also, and all 
who obeyed him, were scattered.” 

From these words of Gamuliel we perceive, in the first place, that 
the Theudas named by him, who appeared at the head of about four 
hundred men, was an insurrectionist. Since men only are expressly 
mentioned who attached themselves to him, we have reason to infer 
that Theudas was not a person who merely sought to lead the people 
astray by false doctrine, but that he endeavored, at the head of his 
party, to accomplish his designs by violence. 

So too, we must conclude from the language of Gamaliel, that this 
Theudas belonged to the number of insurgents at that time, who were 
specially noted. With this agrees also the circumstance that Gama- 
liel classes him with Judas the Galilean, in respect to whom, we learn 
from Josephus,! that soon after Archelaus? was deposed, in the year 
759 from the foundation of Rome, or the year 6 of the Christian era, 
he instigated a powerful rebellion against the Romans, at the time of 
the assessment then taken by command of the emperor Augustus. 
Besides, it is not to be supposed that when the speaker wished to call 
attention to the certainty of the failure of enterprises undertaken rashly 
and in opposition to the divine plan, and in this connection to adduce 


' Arch. L. 18, c. 8, §1. De Bel. Jud. L. 2, c. 8, §1. 
* According to Dio Cassius, L. 55, c. 27. p. 801, ed. Reimar. 
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examples of revolutionists who had failed in their attempts, he would 
select these examples from the number of the less noted instances of 
such defeat. On the contrary, it liea in the nature of the case, that 
with this object in view, he would remind his hearers of individuals 
who had once rendered themselves notorious, and excited great expec- 
tation or great apprehension. We ought not to overlook also the 
fact, that Gamaliel attaches to the Theudas mentioned by him, the 
epithet o Iadsdaiog, and distinguishes the time in which he appeared, 
still more particularly by the words éy raig nusgais t7¢ anoyeagis, 
but mentions the Theudas likewise adduced by him without any near- 
er designation. Manifestly, Gamaliel supposed the entire assembly ad- 
dressed by him to be familiar with the case of Theudas; and at the time 
when he spoke, no second Theudas had come before the public as a 
revolutionist, with whom the first could have been confounded. The 
Judas mentioned by him must also have been known to the council; 
but the reason, without doubt, why Gamaliel took pains to describe 
him more closely, was that he might distinguish him from a dema- 
gogue of thé same name, who had appeared some ten years before, 
- namely, from the Judas, the son of Ezekias, of whom Josephus has 
given us information, Arch. L. 17, c. 10, § 5, and de Bel. Jud. L. 2, 
e 4,§1. 

It results, further, from the words of Gamaliel, that the Theudas 
adduced by him, entertained probably a high conceit of himself, and 
in accordance with this, sought to play a distinguished part in the 
eyes of the nation. This may be inferred from the words—Aeyoy el- 
vas teva gavtoy, in which words, as was shown long ago by Kypke, 
Kuinoel and others, with an appeal to the Greek usage, is contained | 
the idea that he gave himself out as something great and important. 
While in Gamailicl’s speech no intimation whatever occurs, that Judas 
the Gulilean exhibited a spirit which would mark him as an arrogant, 
ambitious man, and while in Josephus, also, this Judas appears as a 
person who in his efforta to stir up the Jews to revolt, aimed to restore 
the ancient constitution and independence of the country, rather than 
to secure any personal end of his own; on the other hand, Theudas 
appears more as a self-seeking aspirant, who at the head of the men 
devoted to him, sought to secure to himself great authority among the 
people. 

Besides this, it is not to be doubted, according to the words of Ga- 
maliel, that Theadas with his company met with a disastrous end. 
He was slain—c»yo¢67, and his followers were dispersed and came 
to nothing—d:slvyoay xai éyevovto acy ovdty. Those who escaped 
alive after the death of their leader, broke up their connection with 
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one another, and disappeared without further influence or observation. 
Judas the Galilean also perished—azodero, and his followers too . 
were entirely scattered—drecxogzicOyoav. But it is remarkable that 
Gamaliel does not add the words with reference to the adherents of 
Judas—xai éyévorvro ais ovdéry. The ground of this lies in the fact, 
that the acattered remnant of the party of Judas continued after his 
destruction, as we learn from Josephus, to work on still in secret, and 
labored to maintain his free spirit and reckless principles among the 
people. Hence the speaker could not say of this party, that they 
came to nothing. The faction of Theudas only could be considered 
as annihilated, because every trace of this faction after the death of 
their leader, entirely vanished. 

Finally, in respect to the time in which Theudas presented himself, 
Gamaliel says—xgo rovzw» trav nusgax avéoty Oavdac, i. e. before 
these days in which we now live, before the time in which the apostles 
came forward, aruse Theudas. How long it was before this time, the 
speaker does not say; and it was not necessary that he should say, 
since he addressed those whom he could suppose to possess already a 
knowledge of the affair. But since Gamaliel subjoins that Judas 
arose after Theudas—yere rovzor, and since he designates the Jodas 
intended by him, as was remarked above, as the Galilean who rose 
up in. the days of the taxing, in order to distinguish him from another 
adventurer of the same name, it is evident that Theudas appeared 
some years earlier than Judas the Gulilean, and ran his dangerous 
career before the taxing alluded to in the Acts of the Apostles. If 
now we go back from the days in which Judas the Galilean arese to 
the period which preceded, we come at the distance of ten years to 
the time of Herod's death, when the country was infested by outlaws, 
so as to be full of the most terrible commotion. As in addition to Ja- 
das the Galilean, Gamaliel wished to present still another remarka- 
ble example of unsuccessful agitation, and one, too, drawn from ear- 
lier days, he would hardly be expected to pass over the time which 
immediately followed the death of the first Herod, since this time of- 
ferred to him so many distinguished examples of this kind, and since 
during the long period next preceding, in which Herod governed the 
country as king, no year presents itself in which we could with equal 
reason place the outbreak of Theudas. Hence our view is, as has 
been maintained before now by several learned men, that Theudas is 
one of those insurgents who appeared under the emperor Augustus, 
in the year of the death of Herod, i. e. in the year of Rome 750, and 
consequently ten years before the time of Judas the Galilean. At all 
events, the statement of Gamaliel requires that we should not place 
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the Theudas who came before Judas later than in the days of the em- 
peror Augustus. 

Perhaps it may seem, however, to justify some surprise, that Ga- 
maliel should present to the attention of the Sanhedrim these exam- 
ples of disappointed political machination, inasmuch as the aims and 
labors of the apostles were not directed at all to the accomplishment 
of political changes, but solely to the advancement of the spiritual 
kingdom of their Lord. But it does not follow, because Gamaliel in 
his speech associated the two factionists with the apostles, that he him- 
self regarded the apostles as men of a similar character. What we 
may, however, infer from this with truth is, that their opponents in 
the assembly who desired the death of the apostles, wished to repre- 
sent them as actual traitors, or, at least, as persons politically danger- 
ous, whose conduct would bring on confusion and ruin; and ander 
this pretence they demanded their death. This was, indeed, but the 
old malicious falsehood which the rulers of the Jews had already al- 
leged against Christ (Luke 23: 5), and which they themselves at a 
later period employed against the apostle Paul (Acts 24: 5). In this 
way it can be easily explained, how Gamaliel found himself led to re- 
fer to the examples which have been cited. He wished by this course 
to admonish the council that they, who, besides this, at the time of the 
Roman dominion, possessed no power over life and death, had no oc- 
casion to proceed in so unauthorized and violent a manner against the 
apostles ; because if they really entertained treasonable intentions, or 
should they occasion any disturbance, it was certain they could not es- 
cape the destruction which then awaited them. Gamaliel first warns 
the members of the Sanhedrim, that they should take heed to them- 
selves as to what they would doto these men. He then reminds them 
of the unhappy fate which befel the factious Theudas and Judas, with- 
out any interposition on their part, and thus at the same time reminds 
them of the destruction which the apostles also must expect, if they 
were similar people.- He then exhorts them, once more, to refrain 
from the apostles, and remarks in general, that their work if it was an 
affair of men, would certainly perish. He adds then, the emphatic and 
significant words: But tf it be of God, ye cannot overthrow tt. It 
scarcely needs to be observed here, that Luke has not communicated to . 
us the entire speech of Gamaliel, but only its most important contents. 


§ 2. 


Bat it has appeared to eome learned men a circumstance of serious 
import, that Josephus in his historical works has taken no notice of 
35° 
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a Theudas, who made his appearance under Augustus, either there 
where he speaks of the fearful commotions! excited in the year of 
Herod's death or in any other passage, and that the first mention of 
an impostor named Theudas, which oceurs in the Jewish historian, 
makes him appear in the reign of the emperor Claudius. 

The case stands thus: The emperor Augustus had long since de- 
parted from the theatre of life; Tiberius, also, in some of the last 
years of whose reign Gamaliel delivered his speech, was dead; even 
Caligula had already been put to death, and Claudius had ascended 
the throne, before we read of any Theudas in the pages of Josephus. 
Almost fifty years had passed sinee the death of the first Herod, and 
almost forty since the outbreak of the notorious Judas the Galilean, 
and froen ten to twelve or even more since the speech uttered by Ga- 
maliel, when in the time of the Roman procurator Cuspius Fades 
who, as is well known, governed Judea after the death of king Agrip- 
pa the First, the Theudas spoken of by Josephus appeared on the 
atage, and consequently between the years 44 and 47 A. D. performed 
the part related of him. 

The account which Josephas has given of this man in his Arche 
ology L. 20, c. 5, § 1, amounts to this. In the time of Fadas men- 
tioned above, an impostor—yo7g as he is termed, named Theudas, rese 
up, who gave himself out to be a prophet. He persuaded many peo- 
ple (ov sieiozoy Gylov) to follow him with their movable effects to the 
Jordan, and promised them that at his command the stream should divide 
iteelf and afford them an easy passage. But Fadus despatched a com- 
pany of troops after him; these fell upon him and his adberents us- 
expectedly, slew many of the people, and took many of them together 
with Theudas himself prisoners, and so put an end to the disorder. 
Theudas was afterwards executed, and his head earried to Jerusalem. 

In consequence of this statement in Josephus, aad his silence with 
reference to any earlier Theudas, several scholars have been led top 
conjecture that no insurgent bearing this name ever lived ia the days 
of the emperor Augustus, and that the one mentioned in the Acts is 
*he same person who ia mentioned by Josephus, and who belonged 
to the time of the emperor Claudius. We find this view entertained 

‘among others by Calvin, Valesius and de Wette, but in the case of 
each of these critics with a particular modification. 

Calvin in his Commentary on Acts 5: 36, thinks that the examina- 
‘tion of the Apostles mentioned in that chapter did not occur, and con- 
sequently that the speech of Gamaliel was not delivered before the 
ime of the governmest of the emperor Claudius, and of the precara- 


1 Arch. L. 17, c. 10; de Bel. Jud. L. 2, c. 3. 4 and 5. 
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ter Fadus, and after the Theudas mentioned in Josepbus had already 
appeared; and heace he supposes that what Gamaliel said in Acts 
& 36, refers to this Theudas who had appeared under Claudius. But 
it is eaid in Gamaliel’s speech that Judas the Galilean appeared later 
than Theudas; a difficulty from which Calvin seeks to free himself 
by ascribing to the words—pera tovzor, a different sense from the 
ene which they ordinarily express. He affirms that by these words 
Gamaliei did net intend to say that Judas the Galilean appeared after 
Theudas, but merely that besides Theudas, Judas also arose ; so that 
accerding to this interpretation the sedition of Judas might have .oc- 
curred in fact before the other. Particula post, says Calvin, 
taatundem valet atque tnsuper vel praeterea. But 
manifestly Calvin's view respecting this passage is entirely untenable. 
His opisien stands ia direet contradiction with the chronological order 
of the Acts; for according to this order the examination of the apos- 
tles related in the fifth okapter took place undeniably several years 
earlier than the death of king Agrippa the First, mentioned in the 
twelfth chapter; and it was nut until after the death of this king in 
the year 44, as we learn from Josephus, that Fadus came as procura- 
ter to Judea, under whose administration the Theudas of whom Jor 
sephus speaks acquired his notoriety. Besides, the explanation of the 
words pata tovroy, given by Calvin, cannot be reconciled with the 
ursege of the Greek language. 

With atill gveater license, Valesius in his Annotations on Eusebius! 
eonciders it poasible that Luke may have expressed himself xa7a go- 
dyysv ; and thus by a bold and conscious anachronism, represented 
Gamaliel who spoke in the reign of Tiberius, as referring to Theudas, 
though the latter did not appear before the time of Claudius, because Luke 
considered the reference as appropriate to Gamaliel’s speech in other 
reapects. On account of the difficulty which lies in the words peza 
sovroy, Valesius assumes that in Gamaliel’s discourse Tbheudas as the 
one who appeared later, stands nearer to the time in which Gamaliel 
apoke, and Judas the Galilean who appeared earlier, follows as the 
more remote. The mode of viewing their position, in other words, 
is the inverse one; we reckon, not in the ordinary way, from the 
men who are spoken of downwards to the speaker, but backwards from 
the speaker to the men. Thus, according to Valesius, the sense of 
the words pera saves is not that Judas arose after Theudas, but that 
he appears to us as standing behind bim as we look towards the past 
from the present, and, consequently, that be preceded him in the er- 
der of manifestation. That this explanation is in the highest degree 


‘ Annot. ad Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L. 2, c. 11, p. 30—332. 
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forced and contrary to the well known usage of the phrase, bardly 
needs to be remarked. In addition to this, the view of Valesias cons 
flicts with the character of Luke for candor and honesty. If Lake 
allowed himself in such an arbitrary and inconsiderate use of the facts 
of history, as to put into the mouth of Gamaliel words which Lake 
himself knew that Gamaliel never uttered, the credibility of his his- 
tory would be entirely destroyed. One must impute also to the wri- 
ter of the Acts in this case the inconceivable temerity of trifling in the 
most thoughtless manner with his claims to respect and confidence 
among his contemporaries, since very many of them must have known 
perfectly well the time of so noted an event as the sedition of Thea- 
das. The sufficient motive also to such an act of inconsideration was 
wanting. Had Luke been capable of inserting an argument or illus- 
tration in the speech of Gamuliel, which the latter did not employ, he 
could have found examplea enough from an earlier period, and es- 
pecially from the time of Augustus, which he could have used more 
easily and.safely. 

Agreeing with Calvin and Valesius in their opinion, that no Thet- 
das who was an insurrectionist lived in the days of Augustus, de 
Wette does not hesitate to charge the author of the Acts with having 
violated the truth of history. This assertion is free from the difficul- 
ties which attend the other explanations that have been noticed, but 
gives rise to others of a different kind, so serious, that we cannot ad- 
mit the idea of such a mistake on the part of Luke as possible. Ac- 
cording to de Wette’s opinion, if we correctly understand it, Luke has 
erred in a two-fold way. In the first place, he has committed the 
gross oversight of having put back the Theudas who appeared under 
the emperor Claudius to the days of the emperor Augustus,—fifty 
years too soon,—and before Judas the Galilean whom he followed; 
an oversight which would so be much the more surprising, since this 
younger Theudas appeared on the stage after Luke had already 
reached the period of youth, or perhaps even of manhood, and since 
the bloody event, and the disastrous end of the impostor in the time of 
Fadus, after a comparative tranquillity had prevailed in Palestine since 
the lust years of Augustus, must as something new and extraordinary 
have excited great attention and have been well known. In this con- 
nection too it is not to be forgotten, that according to the statement of 
Josephus, the head of the executed criminal was brought to the capi- 
tal Jerusalem, where besides many other Christians, the apostles also 
and the companions of the apostles were accustomed at that time to 
reside. So then, in the second place, Luke has made himself charge- 
able with the egregious error of representing the well known Gama- 
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liel, the teacher of his friend Paul, as speaking in the time of Tiberi- 
us about an event which did not take place till the days of the empe- 
ror Claudius. Such a monstrous, two-fold error in the case of a wri- 
ter like Luke, under the relations in which he lived, ia not to be sup- 
posed. So ignorant in the history of bia age, Luke was not; on the 
contrary, he possessed an accurate and fundamental knowledge sot 
only of the geography but the hiatory of hia times; as any one may 
see froin the Acts of the Apostles, where under circumstances whieh 
put his accuracy to the severest test, we meet continually with the 
most decisive evidence of his exact information in such matters.! As- 
suredly, the author of the Acts who had so much at heart, the sacred 
cause of Christianity, for which he lived, labored and suffered; be 
whom the apostle Paul deemed worthy of his confidential and long 
continued intercourse, and who at the commencement of his gospel as 
the first part of the original history of Christianity, which he felt him- 
self called to write, gives us the assurance that he sought to investigate 
everything carefully (Luke 1: 3), cannot possibly in writing the sec- 
cond part of his work, the Acts of the Apostles, have been so negli- 
gent, indifferent, and thoughtless in regard to things intimately con- 
nected with a cause so sacred to him, as to have committed the ua- 
heard of, double mistake with which he is charged. By such negli- 
gence he would have brought into danger, or have lost all the confi- 
dence which he possessed with his readers. In this way Luke did 
not treat history. His narratives contain proofs of a conscientious 
pains-taking and accuracy, which show themselves in the most favor- 
able light, when we compare his statements and allusions of a ge- 
ographical or historical nature with the testimonies of other writers. 
Even the very fact that he presents to us no great mass of materials 
in regard to the establishment and extension of the church, and the 
deeds and fortunes of the apostles, fMllows us to draw for him a favor- 
able conclusion in this particular. Certainly there were at that time, 
when he wrote the Acts of the Apostles, many more narratiyes and 


? Tholuck in his Glaubwtrdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte has collected some 
illustrations of this remark, which he has presented in a very striking light. Ses 
e. g. pp. 161—177, 875—389. Lardner also in the first part of his Credibility of 
the Goepel History has traversed the same ground atill more extensively. ‘The 
well-informed reader who will study carefully the book of the Acts, and compare 
the incidental notices to be found there on almost every page with the political and 
physical geography of the times, and with the national customs of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Jews,—for the scene chan.es continually from land to land, from na- 
tion to nation,—may receive as strong an impression of the truth and fidelity of 
the writer, and hence of the truth of the gospel history in general, as was ever 
produced by the best treatise ever written on the Christian Evidences.—T xr. 
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traditions respecting the church and the apostles in circulation; but 
from the circumstance that he confines himself to the communication 
of a comparatively small number of facts, it is evident that he did not 
go to work blindly in reference to what he relates, but with considera- 
tion, ecrutiny and selection; and, at least, that he could not have erred 
in so gross a manner as is affirmed. We have in his honesty and 
hearty zeal for the cause of Christianity, a sufficient pledge that he 
would tell the truth. We cannot so much as conceive of a reason why 
he should not have been disposed in the case of Gamaliel’s speech to 
relate the truth. Then, again, he lived in relations which gave him 
an opportunity to ascertain what Gamuliel had said at the trial of the 
apostles; for he was for many years the trusted friend and the com- 
panion of the apostle Paul, who, having been a pupil of Gamaliel 
and a persecutor of the Christians, must have been initiated into the 
plans of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. Besides this, there were many 
Jews of rank, some of whom were already inclined in secret to Chris- 
tianity, and others of whom, after Gamaliel had spoken the well- 
known words, attached themselves to the Christian faith; see John 
12; 42. Acts 6:°7. In this manner Luke could have obtained certain 
and authentic information concerning the expressions of Gamaliel. 
Indeed, on general grounds, it is hardly conceivable how merely among 
the contemporaries of a Theudas who lived under the emperor Clau- 
dius, the error could have sprung up that he lived under Augustus, 
and that Gamaliel had spoken of him in the time of Tiberius. 


§ 3. 


Caesar Baronius also once held that the Theudas referred to in the 
Acts of the Apostles was the same person mentioned in Josephus, but 
according to his view it was not ‘Luke who has fallen into an error 
but Josephus.! With him agrees L. Cappellus (who is represented, 
however, by Kuinoel as having expressed elsewhere another opinion), 
in his Compendium Historiae Judaicae, which he published as an ap- 
pendix to his Historia Apostolica in the year 1634. In a Note, p. 117, 
Cupellus says expressly in respect to the history of Theudas related 
by Josephus: In alienum tempus huc retulisse videtur 
Josephus historiam istam, quam necesse est prius 
contigisse,siquidem Gamaliel Actor. 5, 36 ejus me- 
minit circa finem anni ultimi Tiberii. Even Vale- 
sius himself, notwithstanding his opinion mentioned above, was not 





1 Baron. Annal. Eccles. a. 1, c. 57 ;—a. 34, c. 272. 
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disinclined to suppose an error possible on the part of Josephus, as 
may be seen from his remarks on Eusebius. 

On this supposition, Josephus would by an oversight have placed 
the Theudas who appeared under Angustua in the days of the empe- 
ror Claudius, and hence about fifty years too late. Even such an 
oversight would have been not inconsiderable, since Josephus, although 
somewhat younger than Luke, lived likewise under the emperor Clau- 
dius. Josephus was born in the first year of the reign of Caligula,! 
and was therefore about nine years of age when the Theudas whom 
he mentions, performed the part ascribed to him. The mistake thus 
committed by Josephus would not, however, be a two-fold one, and 
not so flagrant as that imputed to Luke, and so far might be consid- 
ered as more possible. We must alzo take into consideration here 
another circumstance which deserves attention. Josephus wrote his 
history of the Jewish war after the destruction of Jerusalem; and yet 
here he has not recorded a word of any Theudas who appeared under 
Claudius at the time of the procurator Fadus, although such a notice 
would have found its appropriate place in this work, in which he de- 
scribes not only the war itself, but its gradual development, and the 
various tutnults and disturbances which preceded it. Indeed, he even 
assures us in the work just named, that the procurators Cuspius Fa- 
dus and Tiberius Alexander preserved the people in peace, and that 
it was not until the procuratorship of Cumanus that the disturbances 
again commenced ; for in reference to the two former he says, de Bel. 
Jud. L. 2, c. 11, §6: of under napaxivovrtes tay nazpioy éOadr, év 
eigivy to EN v0¢ dteqviasay; and in reference to Cumanus he says, 
L. 2, c. 12, § 1: ég’ ov OoyuBoé ze 7okavzo xai Popa naliv Lovdaiwy 
éyéveto. We have our first information of a Theudas known to him 
as having appeared under Claudius and Fudus, in the passage of his 
Archaeology, already cited, L. 20, c. 5, § 1; a work, it is well known, 
which he wrote later than the history of the Jewish war, which he 
did not complete in fact earlier than the thirteenth year of the empe- 
ror Domitian, i. e. in the year 94 of our era.? ‘This circumstance 
gives us reason to conjecture that perbaps Josephus at the time when 
he wrote his history of the Jewish war, knew nothing as yet of this 
Theudas, and possibly aa long as he lived at Jerusalem had never 
heard of any such person, but obtained his first knowledge of him, at 
a later period, at Rome or somewhere else. In this case certainly, it 
is possible that, from want of correct information in regard to the time 
of this insurrection and some of its attendant circumstances, he may 


1 Jos. Vita, c. 1. * Jos. Arch. L. 20, c. 11, § 2. 
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have placed the occurrence of it in the reign of Clandius, instead of 
assigning it to that of Augustus where it belonged. 

But still it remains more prebable that Josephus has not erred in 
his designation of the time; and it is but the more reasonable that we 
should abstain from imputing to him so great an error, if we can adopt 
any view which will remove the eccasion for it. It ia very possible 
that Josephus in his history of the Jewish war passed over the Thev- 
das mentioned by him afterwards, net because he had then never 
heard of him but because at the moment when he wrote the ac- 
eount of Cuspius Fadus, he did not happen to think of Theudas. And 
supposing that Josephus first learned the history of the younger Theu- 
das from Romans or Jews after the destruetion of Jerusalem, it is bat 
right to assume that in this instance also he knew how to estimate 
his authorities, and had an important reason why he supplied in the 
Archaeology the previous omission of this event, and now placed it in 
the time of the proconsul Fuduas, which in bis earlier werk he had 
represented as peaceful. In general, the similarity between the two 
Theudases, as we shall see more fully as we proceed, is not of such a 
kind as to afford any special occasion for banishing one of them from 
history. 


§ 4. 


Under these circumstances since the narration of Luke bears on it- 
self such evident and certain marks of credibility, and since probably 
Josephus also did not err, we think that the view that Gamaliel’s 
Theudas is an entirely different person from the Theudas mentioned 
in Josephus, deserves in every respect the preference. This view we 
find in Beza! and Casaubon.? This view is adopted also by Grotius 
in his celebrated Commentary, is defended by Basnage,? and acknow- 
ledged as the correct ene by Bengel,4 Heumann, Rosenmiller, Kui- 
noel, Olshausen and others.5 Even the Jewish writer, Jost, in his 
favorably known History of the Israelites, accedes to this opinion and 
admits the credibility of Luke as well as that of Josephus. All the 








1 Annot. maj. ad N. T., Acts 5: 36. * Exerc. ad Baron. Annal. 2, 18. 

* Histoire des Juifs, L. 7, c. 12, § 7. ‘ Theil. 2; Anhang, S. 76 and 77. 

® Among these may be mentioned Origen, c. Celsum 1,6; Lardner in his Credi- 
bility; Heinrichs, Acta Apost. ad. loc. and Excurs.; Guerike, Beitr. zur Einl. ins 
N. ‘T., S. 90 sq.; and Anger de temporam in Act. Apost. ratione, p. 185. Winer 
also, himself a rationalist, admits freely that Luke may be supposed without any 
improbability to have referred to an earlier Theudas, and that the silence of Jose- 
phus who docs not record everything, affords no valid argument against it. See 
his Realworterbuch, art. Theudas.—TR. 
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difficulties which embarrass the other opinions, disappear on this sup- 
position, while it labors under no serious objection peculiar to itself. 

Two different persons, therefore, with the same name, according to 
this conclusion, exist in the history before us. The one lived in the 
days of the emperor Augustus, and appeared most probably, as has 
been remarked already, in the turbulent year of the death of the first 
Herod ; the other arose under the emperor Claudius in the time of 
the procurator Fadus, about fifty years later than the former. The 
one appears at the head of about four hundred men; the other leads 
away a great multitude with him; and since they took even their , 
movable effects with them, it would appear that entire families fol- 
lowed him. The one, finally, had more the appearance of an ambi- 
tious and bold adventurer, who at the head of his lawless followers at- 
tempts to execute his projects by violence; the other presents him- 
self to us more as 8 common impostor who pretends to be a prophet 
and worker of miracles, and by lying promises seeks to entice a com- 
pany of simple-minded people to the Jordan, in order there probably, 
with his comrades, to plunder them the more successfully in so se- 
cluded a region. 

These two leaders have indeed the same name, and both were in 
the end put to death, as appears from the speech of Gamaliel and from 
the narrative of Josephus. But these circumstances afford no reason 
whatever for converting into one two persons between whose death 
there was an interval of half a century, and who differed from each 
other also in other respects.! 

As regards the identity of the name, history presents to us else- 
where a multitude of similar examples; and especially in the Jewish 
history, such exist besides the one now in question. ‘Thus among the 
Jews during the period from the death of the firat Herod to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, three Judases distinguish themselves as the 
heads of political parties. The first is Judas, the son of Ezekias, a 
factious leader in the year of Herod’s death; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 2, 
c. 4, §1; Arch. L. 17, c. 10, §5. The second is Judas the Galilean, 
who arose after the dethronement of Archelaus, and who is mentioned 


' Meyer in his recent Kritisch exegelisches Handbuch tuber die Apostelgeschichte, ad- 
heres, on the whole, to the sceptical view maintained by de Wette, but addaces ne 
stronger reason for it than that it does not seem to him probable, that two impos- 
tors among the Jews should have borne the same name, Theadas. It is this ob- 
jection, which is merely an old one re-asserted, that our author proceeds now te 
consider, and which he shows clearly to be without foundation. To Meyer's as- 
sertion that Theudas was an uncommon name, we might oppose Winer’s testi- 
mony that the name was rot uncommon; but the facts which the writer bas bere 
spread before us, enable us to form our own opinion on this question.—T x. 
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by Gamaliel along with Theudas. The third is Jadas, the son of 
Jairus, the commander of an army of three thousand men at the end 
of the Jewish war; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 7, c. 6,§ 5. During the 
same period five men named Simon appear among the Jews, who in 
like manner were instigators of sedition. These were, first, Simon, a 
slave of Herod in the year in which this king died; Jos. de Bel. Jad. 
L. 2, c. 4,§2; Arch. L. 17, c. 10, §6; Tacit. Hist. L. 5, ¢. 9; sec- 
ond, Simon, the son of Judas the Galilean, in the time of the emperor 
Claudius and the procurator Tiberius Alexander; Jos. Arch. L. 20, 
c. 5,§ 2; third, Simon, the son of Kathla, one of the principal leaders 
of the Idumeans during the siege of Jerusalem; Jos. de Bel. Jad. 
L. 5, c. 6, § 1; fourth, Simon, the son of Arinus, a commander of the 
Zealots; Jos. de Bel. Jud. ibid.; fifth, Simon, the son of Gioras, well- 
known as the chief commander of the Jews in the time of the fearfal 
war waged by them with the Romans; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 2, c 19, 
§2; L. 4,¢.9, §3—8; L. 5, c. 1, § 3, ete.; Tacit. Hist. L. 5, 12. 
Again, during the still shorter period between the death of king 
Agrippa the first and the destruction of Jerusalem, several Eleazers 
appear among the insubordinate Jews, of whom we will notice only 
four who played an important political part. First, we have Eleazer, 
the son of Dinaeus, who disturbed the country before the outbreak of 
the Jewish war, and is called agytAyorns; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 2, 
ec 12,§4; L.2,c. 18,§2; Arch. L. 20, ¢. 6,§1; L. 20, c. 8, §5; 
then, Eleazer, the son of Ananias, who was active in exciting the 
people against the Romans; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 2, c. 17, §2—9; 
L. 2, c. 20, § 4; further, Eleazer, a very noted leader of the Zealots 
in the time of the Jewish war; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 2, c 20, §3; 
L. 4, « 4,§1; L. 5, co 1, $2, etce.; Tacit. Hist. L. 5, c 12; and, 
finally, Eleazer a descendant of Judas the Galilean, the courageous 
commander of the fortress Masada; Jos. de Bel. Jud. L. 7, c. 8, $1. 

With such examples, it cannot surprise us that we have also two 
insurrectionists named Theudas,—one under Augustus, the other an- 
der Claudius. In addition to this, the name of Theudas, as was long 
ago remarked by several scholars, was not uncommon. A freed-man, 
it is well known, is mentioned as bearing this name, in Cicero, Ep. 
ad div. L. 6, ep. 10; and a physician, also, in Galenus de Composi- 
.tione medicamentorum per genera, L. 6, c. 14.1 Theudas is a Greek 
‘form of the Syriac name Is02 = Thoda, as we perceive from the 


Syriac Translation, Acts 5: 36, or of the Hebrew main; with which 
name a disciple of Jesus is designated in the Talmud,? at least in those 





1 Tom, 13, p. 925, ed. Kiibn. t Gem. Babyl. Sanhedria, c 6, fol. 43, a. 
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editions in which no passages are erased. The name, also, Geodas,! 
Ocvdioy,2 and ovtin = Qoddog,3 are evidently only different forms of 
the Syriac name Thoda. 

But the similar fate of the two men authorizes us as little to banish 
one of them from history, as the identity of their name. The lot 
which befel them, was that which such desperate criminals usually 
experienced. Their plans failed; their lives fell a sacrifice to their 
temerity ; and those of their party who escaped death, were dispersed. 
We find examples precisely similar to this in the history of the Judas, 
Simon and Eleazer who have been mentioned above. Their hopes 
were frustrated, and their end was disastrous. We know in regard to 
those of them of whose death history gives us any account, that they 
died in a violent manner. Judas the Galilean perished, and Judas, 
the son of Jairus, was slain in a battle. Simon, the slave of Herod, 
fell by the hand of the enemy; Simon, the son of Judas the Galilean, 
died on the cross; Simon, the son of Gioras, was executed at Rome. 
Eleazer, the descendant of Judas the Galilean, sought death at the 
bands of one of his companions in misfortune. Probably also Elea- 
zer, the son of Simon, and Eleazer, the son of Ananias, lost their 
lives during the siege of Jerusalem. Hence we need not wonder, es- 
pecially when we consider the severe course which the Romans were 
accustomed to pursue towards those who rebelled against them, that 
in a period of fifty years, two men named Theudas, who had been 
guilty of this political offence, died a violent death. : 


§ 5. 


For these reasons, therefore, the view that the Theudas or Thoda 
mentioned in the Acts and the one mentioned by Josephus are two 
different persons, appears to us to deserve the decided preference. It 
rests on good ground, and is encumbered with none of the difficulties 
which attend the opinions of those who would banish from history one 
of these two offenders. Michaelis, also, in his Remarks on the New 
Testament, Acts 5: 36, has expressed his conviction that the insur- 
rectionist of whom Gamaliel speaks, is an entirely different person 
from the one whom Josephus mentions. He considers it, however, 
improbable that two men should have borne the same name, and con- 
jectures that in the case of one of them, either Luke, or, as he is in- 
clined to believe, more probably Josephus, has given the name incor- 
rectly. But with the examples before us which have been adduced 





 Diogen. Laert. L.9,c.12,§7.  ?Jos. Arch. L. 17, ¢.4,§2; L. 20, c.1,§2. 
3 Gem. Babyl. Pesachim, c. 4, fol. 53, a, b; Bezah, fol. 23, a. 
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in reference to Judas, Simon and Eleazer, we are not authorized, at 
all events not required, to make this assumption. One thing only may 
appear to some sugpicious, and that is that Josephus does not name 
the elder Theudas in his historical works. But in respect to this, two 
eases can readily be conceived of as possible, in either of which we 
May acquiesce, without any solicitude for the accuracy of the sacred 
writer. Either Gamaliel’s Theudas is included among the political 
disturbers whom Josephus describes, in general terms, without desig- 
nating their names; or this historian refers to him since : he had per- 
haps (wo names, under a different appellation. 

The generally received view is the former; namely, that the elder 
Theudas mentioned by Gamailiel is one of those factionists whom Jo- 
sephus alludes to collectively without naming them. In the year of 
the death of Herod, the Jewish State was disturbed by frequent at- 
tempts to instigate the people to revolt; of the authors of these at- 
tempts, Josephus speaks of only three by name. But that there were 
many others, who appeared at the same time, he gives us to under- 
stand in the plainest terms. He SAYS, €- Bs Arch. L. 17, c. 10, § 4: 
dy route 3a xau sxepa pve.e Sogupoor éyoueva. THY JLovdaiay xarelap- 
fas; and §8: Ayoryoiwr b8 4 lovdaca iunhaos 7 nY. 

He expresses himself in a similar manner in his history of the Jew- 
ish war; e.g. L. 2, c. 4,§ 1 and 3. In both of his principal works,! 
a seditious incendiary appears, who excited terror in the valley of the 
Jordan near Amatha or Betharameton, but is referred to without 
name. Hence this person or some other one of this class of men, who 
occur in Josephus without being named, may have been the Theudas 
whom Gamaliel had in view. Josephus has also passed over other 
and still more important events; as, for example, the persecution of 
the Christians by Agrippa the First, which is related in Acts, ch. 12, 
and the expulsion of the Jews from Rome under Claudius, which is 
mentioned not only by Luke, Acts 18: 2, but also by Suetonius, Claud. 
e. 25. Hence it is not very surprising if he also passed over in si- 
lence the Theudas of the Acts, or at least omitted his name. Per- 
haps this elder Theudas who lived so long before his time, was not 
as to his exploits and fortanes,so fully known to him as to Gamaliel 
who was born many years earlier. Since even the younger Theudas 
was left unnoticed in his History of the Jewish War, it cannot surprise 
as, if he neglected to notice also the elder Theudas not only in this 
work but in his Archaeology, or at least if he embraced him among 
the other insurrectionary chiefs whose name he has not recorded. 

Still, readily as we admit the possibility of this, we consider it like- 


1 Arch. L. 17, ¢. 10, § 6; de Bel. Jud. L. 2, ¢. 4, § 3 
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wise as very possible that the Theudas addressed by Gamaliel is one 
of the insurrectionists mentioned by name in Josephus ;! particularly 
since this Theudas whom Gamaliel presented as a distinguished ex- 
ample along with Judas the Galilean, acquired without doubt a great 
celebrity. There are now among the insurgents who rose up in the 
year of Herod’s death only three whom Josephus specifies by name in 
the passages already cited, namely, Judas the son of Ezekias, Simon 
the slave of Herod, and Athronges the shepherd. One of these three 
insurgents, therefore, may have been the Theudas of Gamaliel, since 
it is possible that Josephus cited him under another name. 

It is well known from the history of the East, that persons there 
who changed their vocation and rose toa higher grade of service, 
often took a second name in addition to their former one. The Per- 
sian prince Arsicas, ascended the throne under the name of Artax- 
erxes; Plutarch Artax.c. 1. The Arabian Aeneas when he attained 
to the regal power, called himself Aretas ; Jos. Arch. L. 16, c. 9, § 4. 
Zeno, the son of Polemon, when he became king of the Armenians, 
required that he should be called by them Artaxias; Tacit. Annal. 
L. 2, c. 56. Such examples of the adoption of a second name we find 
specially frequent among the Jews. The Hasmonean Jannaeus who 
succeeded his brother Aristobulus the First as king, was called also 
Alexander; Jos. Arch. L. 13, c. 12, §1. Antipater, born in Idumea, 
the friend of the second Hyrcanus, and under him the highest office- 
bearer in the land was known before as Antipas; Jos. Arch. L. 14, 
c- 1,§3. The two brothers, Jesus and Onias, in the time of the Sy- 
rian king Antiochus Epiphanes, when they became high priests, as- 
sumed likewise new names; the one called himself Jason, and the 
other Menelaus; Jos. Arch. L. 12, ¢. 5,§1. The apostles of the 
Lord when they left the occupations of fishermen and tax-gatherers, 
and devoted themselves to the mission of proclaiming the gospel, came 
forward also in part with new names. Simon, Bar Jona, appears as Pe- 
ter; Levi as Matthew; Judas, the son of James, as Thaddaeus. The 
Pharise@é Saul also when he entered on the new career of aa apostle, 
went forth with the name of Paul; and his friend Silas was called at 
the same time Silvanus. But especially remarkable in its relation to our 
inquiry is the example of a Jewish insurgent, who according to the testi- 
mony both of Dio Cassius? and of Eusebius,? excited, under the emperor 
Trajan, a fearful tumult in Cyrene. It was the eighteenth year of the 
reign of this emperor, or the year 115 of our era, when this outbreak 
occurred. According to the concurrent account of both historians, this 
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insurrection of the Jews who were defeated more than once by the 
Romans, was at last brought to an end by a great victory of the Ro- 
man commander Lucius, the same who became afterwards as they 
both likewise testify, the procurator of Judea. According to Dio Cas- 
sius who was born under Antoninus the Pious, and at a later period 
occupied the highest offices at Rome, and who certainly drew his ac- 
count from authentic sources, the Jew who stood at the head of the 
insurgents in Cyrene, was named Andreas. But according to Euse- 
bius, who as we see from the agreement of his narrative with that of 
Dio Cassius, likewise employed sure means of information, and who ap- 
peals expressly to heathen writers in whom he says that any one might 
find word for word everything which he relates, the same Jew appears 
as king Lucuas. Manifestly, the insurgent Andreas in Dio Cassius is 
one and the same person with king Lucuas in Eusebius. The one 
historian introduces him under this name and the other under that. 
A similar case may exist in regard to the TTheudas mentioned by Ga- 
maliel. Two of the leaders designated by name in Josephus in the 
passages already cited, Simon and Athronges, declared themselves as 
kings; and in the case of Judas, Josephus intimates that he too affect- 
ed the royal dignity. Hence it is very possible that one of these three 
men is Gamaliel’s Theudas, inasmuch as when he placed the crown 
on his head, he may have assumed a second name, and so occur in 
Josephus under a different designation from that in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


§ 6. 


Whichever of the two cases now we may be disposed to adopt, 
whether we consider the Theudas mentioned by Gamaliel as one of 
the insurrectionists alluded to by Josephus without name, or as identi- 
cal with one of the three whose career he specially describes, the re- 
sult remains the same as to the credibility of Luke; we have no cause 
whatever to doubt the accuracy of his statements. If however we re- 
gard the second case as pussible, then, finally, the questign arises 
which of the three men whom Josephus designates by name, may with 
most probability be identified with the individual intended here in the 
Acts. 

The well-known chronologist of the seventeenth century, Archbishop 
Usher, advances the opinion in his Annals, on the year 4001, that the 
Theudas mentioned by Gamaliel is to be considered as one and the 
same person with the Judas named by Josephus, who was the son of 
Ezekias. This view he rests on the supposition that the name Judas 
is the same as Thaddaeus or Theudas. But the supposition thus made 
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is not proved. Even the identity indeed of the names Thaddaeus and 
Theudas is doubtful, since the Syriac translator employs for Thaddaeus 


Y VY o 
the word 092 == Thadai, and for Theudas the word 190.2 == Thoda, 
and, therefore, distinguishes the two names from each other. Still less 
may the name Judas, m3:n*, for which the Syrian employs always 


bon == Jihudo, be considered as equivalent to Theudas or Thad- 
daeus. The apostle Judas or Jude, the son of James, it is well known, 
bore indeed at the same time the name Thaddaeus, but not because 
the two appellations were held to be identical, but in consequence of 
the Jewish custom already mentioned of assuming sometimes a second 
name. And though the two names m1 and nmtin be derived from 
the same root M11 (Hiph. mn), their equivalence by no means fol- 
lows from this; for as two different words in general may spring from 
the same root, so also may two different names. 

We may advance then a step further in our investigation. If the 
Theudas of whom Gamaliel speaks be one of the three disturbers 
whose names are given in Josephus, we must pronounce it most proba- 
ble that the one of this number who has most claim to be considered 
as the individual in question is Simon, the slave of Herod. The cir- 
cumstances of his history agree with this supposition more fully than 
those of the other two men; and it is on this ground that we rest the 
opinion now expressed. 

First; Among those who disturbed the public peace in the year of 
the death of the first Herod, this Simon appears as the one who ex- 
cited the greatest attention and rendered himself most notorious. He 
possessed peculiar advantages for the performance of the part which 
he undertook. Large in person, distinguished by strength of body as 
well as courage, he caused himself to be proclaimed as king, and adorn- 
ed his head with the diadem. From Perea where he principally kept 
himself, he crossed the Jordan into Judea, and plundered and burnt 
rich castles and country-seats of the wealthier people. Even in Jeri- 
cho, only some fifteen or twenty miles from Jerusalem, he caused the 
royal palace to be pillaged and then set on fire. His terrible fame 
soon spread itself on every side to an extent beyond that of all the 
other insurgents of that period. His name became known among the 
Romans, and he is the only one among those whose seditions so sig- 
nalized the last year of Herod’s reign, whom Tacitus, Hist. 5, 9, took 
occasion to notice. Post mortem Herodis, says Tacitus, ni- 
hil expectato Caesare, Simo quidam regium no- 
men invaserat. Hence this Simon furnishes Gamaliel with an 
apposite illustration of his point, when in addition to that of the noted 
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Judas the Galilean, he wished to present still another striking exam- 
ple of an impostor who had perished together with his plans. 

Second; Simon is described by Josephus as a very ambitious man, 
or as one who entertained a high conceit of himself. It is true, the 
other two insurgents also, Judas and Athronges, appear as men whose 
object was to gain distinction and power, and the latter was likewise 
accustomed among his followers to wear the insignia of royalty. But 
Simon, according to the representation of Josephus, was distinguished 
in a special manner by an extravagant sense of his own merit, inas- 
much as the historian says of him expressly, that he thought no one 
so worthy of the supreme rule as himself. Josephus uses in refer- 
ence to him the words—elves aos Elnioas nag ovzivovy; Jos. Arch. 
L. 17, c. 10,§ 6. These words agree in a remarkable manner with 
that which Gamaliel said of Theudas—Aéyooy elyos ceva éautor. 

Third; We read in Josephus that Simon died a violent death. Of 
Judas, the son of Simon, and of Athronges he does not inform us that 
they were put to death. Perhaps in the end when they saw that all 
was lost, they withdrew into concealment, so that it was not known 
what became of them. But Josephus informs us concerning Simon 
in two passages, that after his company had been entirely defeated in 
a battle, he was put to death in his flight by the royal commander 
Gratus. We read in his Archaeology, L. 17, c.10,§ 6: xat avrov 
Sipwvos guyy dia twos pagayyos colovzos avrov, Iparog errvzow 
a7 xegadry anoteuve. This is also related in the History of the 
Jewish War, L. 2, c. 4, § 2. In this way the narrative of Josephus 
coincides with Gamaliel’s expression—avyoeon. 

_ Fourth; The number of adherents assigned to Theudas by Gama- 
liel accords well with that which Josephus relates in reference to Si- 
mon. Gamaliel speaks of about four hundred men—cvrdgar oaet ' 
tarpaxociov—who had attaclied themselves to Theudas. Even if 
on account of the indefinite expression woe, we go up somewhat be- 
yond four hundred or as high as five hundred, the number then would 
not be very great. In the case also of Simon, we cannot infer the 
existence of a much greater number, according to the narrative of Jo- 
sephus.! While the army of Athronges, which consisted of four divi- 
sions commanded by his brothers, is expressly spoken of by the Jew- 
ish historian as a great multitude, and while also the retinue of Judas 
is termed by the same writer not a small number—2AqGo¢ ovx odfyor 
—as the language is ;2 on the contrary, the company of Simon is de- 
scribed differently as,may be seen from the words in the Archaeolo- 
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gy, L.17,¢. 10, §6: xt zivog nlnfovs avordvros, i.e. not a great but a 
certain multitude or a certain band. It will be noticed that Josephus 
does not specify numerically in either instance how many men joined 
these leaders in their attempts at revolt; but since he does not hesitate 
to designate the followers of Athronges as very numerous, and also 
those of Judas as not few, while he omits the use of any such epithet 
in relation to Simon’s party, the presumption is that Josephus regarded 
this last as much smaller than the others. If any one should doubt 
whether Simon with four or five hundred men could have executed the 
bold feats related of him, this doubt will entirely disappear when we con- 
sider the situation in which the country of the Jews was, just at that time. 
Immediately after the death of the first Herod, the flames of discord 
burst forth at once in all parts of the land. Of the royal troops whose 
business it was to restore order and peace, the greatest part passed 
over to the side of the different insurgents and made common cause 
with them. Sabinus under whose command was placed the only Ro- 
man legion at that time in Palestine, had taken a strong position at 
Jerusalem ; but he himself was in so straitened a condition that he 
could with difficulty hold out much longer against the rebels, and did 
not venture even to leave Jerusalem. Finally, Quintiliuas Varus who 
was stationed with two other legions in Syria, could not appear im- 
mediately in Palestine with these and the auxiliary troops which 
he had raised from the allied kings, tetrarchs and cities. Under 
these circumstances which existed at the commencement of this very 
distracted period, it was possible certainly for so daring a man as Si- 
mon with four or five hundred followers of a similar spirit to cross 
over the Jordan from Perea, destroy the royal citadel in Jericho and 
other castles, spread fear and consternation in his track, and procure 
for himself a fame which extended to the Romans, and of which we 
have still an evidence in Tacitus. 

But finally ; The circumstance that Simon was a slave speaks 
strongly for the conjecture that after he had caused himself to be pro- 
claimed as king, he assumed another name instead of his original one. 
The name which he had borne as a slave, did not comport with his 
position after he had put on the crown. The proud spirit which he: 
possessed, as Josephus has described him, would lead him to conceal 
as much as possible the low origin from which he had sprung, and 
hence to exchange a name which would have served only to perpet- 
uate that remembrance, for some other in which he could appear to 
the world without any derogation from his new dignity as king. 
Hence it is in the highest degree probable, that Simon had two names, 
in conformity with the Jewish custom mentioned above, according to 
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which individuals on changing their occupation, or passing from a 
lower to a higher sphere of life, called themselves by a new name- 
Theudasg, therefore, may have been the name which he had borne as 
a slave while he stood in that relation to Herod, and Simon the one 
which he adopted when he set himself up as king. The circumstance 
that a Simon, as is well known, was the first of the Hasmonean family, 
who bore the princely title, may have had something to do with his 
choice of this name. Should this conjecture be correct, it becomes 
then easy to explain why Gamaliel and Josephus have referred to him 
under different appellations. Gamaliel ascribed to him the name 
which he had borne for so long a time as a slave at Jerusalem and 
ander which he was known to the members of the Sanhedrim; be 
called him Theudas because there was no reason for mentioning him 
under the name Simon, which he had borne a short time in his assu- 
med capacity as king. But Josephus who wrote his historical works 
for Romans and Greeks, introduced him under the name, under which 
he once set himself up as king, burnt palaces and castles, and made 
himeelf, as we see from Tacitus, extensively renowned. As in the 
time of the emperor Trajan we have a remarkable exaunple of a sedi- 
tionist who occurs under two different names, since, as was remarked 
above, he appears in Dio Cassius as Andreas and in Eusebius as king 
Lucuas, so we have perhaps a similar example in the time of the em- 
peror Augustus. 

It is evident from all that has now been said, that in no case can 
any well founded objection be urged against the accuracy of Gama- 
liel’s speech as reported to us by Luke. If we are not disposed to 
admit that Josephus committed an oversight in having ascribed in- 
correctly the name of ‘Theudas to an impostor who appeared under 
Claudius and Fadus, but consider it more probable that he too has 
stated the truth in this matter, we have then two Thodases or Theu- 
dases,—the one a bold insurrectionist in the time of the emperor Au- 
gustus, the other a crafty impostor in the days of the emperor Clau- 
dius. Weare at liberty, therefore, to adopt either of two conclusions ; 
—we may consider the Theudas mentioned in the Acts as one of the 
political disturbers mentioned in Josephus under another name, in 
which case he would be most probably the same person as Simon, the 
slave of Herod, or as one of those factious men so numerous in that 
period, whom Josephus, who also passes over other important events, 
has not expressly mentioned in his works. At all events, we are en- 
titled to hold fast here the consoling assurance that so far as relates 
to the passage on which we have been remarking, we have no ground 
whatever to reject the credibility of Luke; on the contrary, he who 
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wrote the book of the Acts, and as the confidential friend and fellow- 
traveller of the apostle Paul enjoyed such means for collecting the 
neceseary facts, stands before us with claims to our confidence which 
still remain, and must ever remain, unimpaired. 


ARTICLE III. 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN PLATO'S GORGIAS, 
p. 497. A. ed. Steph. 


By T. D. Woolsey, Yale College. 


Callicles. Ovx ol8 arra copite, o Soxpares. Socrates. OlsGa, 
alla axxiler, o Kaddindeg. xat ngoidi ye ize sig rovpngocber, ore 
Exoow Angsis, iva eidqs wg copes wy ps vouvPereic. ovy awa depos se 
Exaoros memavra xal ana ydouevos Bic rou nivay. 


THESE words are intelligible enough in themselves, and there is no 
uncertainty respecting the text, so far as it depends on manuscript 
authority. There is however a difficulty in the clause ozs Zyov Angeic, 
which all the commentators seem to feel. Cornarius proposed to read 
© zt yor Ayoeis, probably on account of the harshness of the paren- 
thesis with oz: in this place. Coray conjectured ozs éxav Angeis. 
Heindorf’s nice tact led him to go deeper into the difficulty, and he 
expresses himself as follows: “ Verbis his oze gy» Aygeis quid faciam 
non video. Calliclem haec sane decerent: (conf. § 100.1) Socratem, 
leniter ubique et argumentorum vi, non verborum asperitate adversa- 
rii nugas convincentem meo quidem Jjudicio parum decent. Tum 
prorsus pervertunt ironiam in verbis quae statim post inferuntur, iva 
eidqjs Ws copes wy pe vouPereis ; atque, ut sunt h. |. interposita sensu 
propemodum omni carent.—Nunc nulla mihi relinquitur dubitatio 
quin alieno loco a librario intrusa sint, in proximis fortasse Callicli sic 
tribuenda; ovx oda ore éyoow Anoeis.” 

In the appendix to Heindorf's Select Dialogues of Plato (second ed. 
Berl. 1829), Buttmann acknowledges in part the force of Heindorf’s 
objections, but endeavors to weaken it by the following considerations : 
ut aliquo modo vulgatam lectionem tuear, per parenthesin quandam 
inserta haec accipio, quae sic quoque, et magis sane pro more suo ef- 





1 He refers to p. 490, D. E. 
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ferre potuerit Plato: Ayoei¢ yao zyov. Tila autem, quae est in verbia 
¢ Cogos oy ps vovPe_reig ironia, mihi quidem non ita lenis videter, 
ut eam graviore hac reprehendendi formula perverti putem.” Of 
Heindorf’s argument, drawn from the inconsistency of these words 
with the character of the Platonic Socrates, he says nothing,—per- 
haps because he felt that it could not be controverted. 

Stallbaum in his first Gotha edition (1828) and Ast (Vol. XL. of 
his Plato, p. 331), adopt the views of Heindorf and include the words 
in question between brackets. On Buttmann’s words, which were 
jest now cited, the former justly observes: Buttmanno tamen omnia 
sana videntur; nam ozs éyo» Angeig per parenthesin esse insertum, 
ita ut more usitatiore dici etiam potuerit: Anyeig yao tyor. Quae 
ratio haud scio an cuiquam satisfaciat: mihi quidem displicet mirifice.” 
Probably Buttmann meant no more than to make the best defence of 
words, which he felt to be doubtful. 

In his second Gotha edition (1840) Stallbaum has deserted his 
original ground to adopt a remedy for the difficulty suggested by 
Winckelmann in a note on Euthydemus, 295, C. (Leipzig, 1882). 
This is a passage where the sophist expresses himself concerning So- 
crates in language like that which we are considering: ovx amoxgivet, 
py, QOS a ay ae VnoapBarys, Ort Eywr MAvugeig xai apyasorEgos 
el cov déovros. Winckelmann—after remarking that in Gorgias, 490, 
E. we should point 2oia vzodjuara ; pAvageig éyorv, instead of mak- 
ing of the four words one interrogative sentence,—goes on to suggest, 
that the difficulties in the present passage may be removed by assign- 
ing the words xai mgoii ye... vovPereig to Callicles and making 
Socrates resume his discourse at ovy gua. Of the sentence begin- 
ning at xai he says: ‘‘xai in adhortando dici hodie satis constat. V. 
Matth. p. 1258.” Stallbaum in embracing this conjecture says: “quo 
uno errore” (the error of assigning all the words from Olc&« to niveey 
to Socrates) dici non potest quam multi alii quamque graves errores 
prognati sint. De quibus quidem nunc, vero reperto, narrare non at- 
tinet. Debetur autem laus omnis hujus inventi Winckelmanno,” ete. 

Now we think it may be shown that Stallbaum has been led by his 
guide into an error which he would have avoided by trusting himself 
to his own soundness of judgment, and familiarity with Plato. 

For, in the first place, the words ws cogos ov ne vouPe_ereiy have no 
meaning in the mouth of Callicles. Socrates had nowhere been per- 
forming this office, but rather sought to Icad Callicles by a series of 
questioning after his usual manner to do it for himself. And,—what 
is perfectly decisive in the matter,—Socrates had already used the 
same word in speaking of the discourse of Callicles, p. 488, A: ov 
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ove, eoreg Foku ravareik ys, My atogtis GLA ixneveds jos ivderkas i 
dort covzo 6 énisgdevrioy por. The epeech of Callicles containing 
this vovP ernie extends from 482, C. to 486, D, and contains the germ 
of the remainder of the dialogue. The latter part of it especially, 
from 484, C. onwards, contains advice given in a lofty and even eon- 
temptuous tone; and is several times referred to by Socrates. 

2. nod xooii ys, containing an exhortation to advance in the arg 
ment is unsuited to Callicles, who wishes all the while, and especially 
here, to close it, Jt will not do to say that Callicles uttem: these words 
maliciously, hoping to invelve Socrates in absurdities; for two lines 
before he segs the conclusion coming dow on himeelf and tries. te es~ 
cape from it by the words evx olda @ s+ copiges ; and his next words, 
ovx olde 6 ts léyacc, 00 far from helping Soerates forward are a post 
tive refusal to answer. 

8. By the division of the words beiween the speakers, which Winck- 
elmann proposes, an abruptness of transition is introduced which ap- 
pears to us wholly unauthorized. Give xs mgois to Socrates, and 
it naturally leads on to what he had just said. The use of xai then 
will resemble that in many other places where the sentence is earnest, 
and either of the interrogative or imperative kind. But give these 
words to Callicles—a new speaker, and we think that it will be hard 
to defend xai by parallel places or by a logical explanation. 

And 80 apa xi comes in without giving the slightest notice that a 
new speaker begins. This might be allowed, if the preceding words 
of themselves indicated such altering. But they tell so little about it, 
that Socrates if he begins at ovy cua pays not the least respect to the 
words which had been just spoken by his antagonist. 

We conclude then that the new way of markiag the dialogue here 
is altogether inadmissible. And on the othey hand we are far from 
thinking thas we can remove the difficulty in ozs dyar Aygsis, which 
hes troubled so many persons. They look wholly unlike a gloss, 
containing, as they do, a very choice and idiomatic expression. They 
exe not entirely suited to the person of Secrates. Heindort'’s aenjee- 
ture that they were thrust out of theixz placa in the text by a s¢ dsyeg in 
the sentence ovx olda ¢ e: Adyaic, and that then they erept back from 
the mergia into a wrong placa may be entitled to some favor. And 
yet it supposes two processes, for neither of which there ia diplomatic 
_evidenes. Since then they form a part of the text and are spoken of 
bp Soerates, wo must look around to fad some apology fer his utrer- 
ing words ea little in accordance with hig character. That apology 
cam be found ealy in the fact that he is werely hurling back the words 
of a provoking edvessary. a ca 
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several times in speaking of the pursuits of Socrates. In p. 486, C. 
he says: aAlow ra xouwa tavr ages, eize Anonpara yon paves elvan 
Bits pavagias. In 489, B. he says: ovroai avyo ov mavoera: pava- 
ea». And again in 490, E. occurs the passage which has already 
been cited: zoia vxo0djpata pivageis éyov. Now after three such 
passages and many others, filled with insults, it might be more m 
keeping than on any other occasion with the character of Socrates to 
retort the words in allusion to those of his adversary. And Plato 
might write thus with more than usual reason in the Gorgias, because 
this dialogue is marked by unusual earnestness and by an irony which 
sometimes runs into sarcasm and severity. If then the text is sound, 
which certainly for the reason given by Heindorf must be with reason 
questioned, we believe that the above is the only possible defence of 
these words. In conclusion we remark that cogos oy playfully car- 
ries the mind back to cogiles occurring three lines before. 


ARTICLE IV. 


HAVERNICK’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO HIS COMMEN- 
TARY ON EZEKIEL. 


Translated from the German by Edward Robie, Resident Licentiate, Theol. Seminary, 
Andover. 


[H. A. Ch. Hiaivernick, late ordinary professor of theology in the 
university at Konigsberg, was born in 1799 at Cropelin in Mecklen- 
burg. He studied some time at Halle and became the pupil and inti- 
mate friend of Prof. Tholuck. He then went to Rostock as a privat 
docent and licentiate, and thence as Professor to the New Theological 
School at Geneva. Here, however, he remained but a shorttime. From 
Rostock, where he had returned as professor extraordinarius, he was 
called by the government of Prussia to the university of Konigsberg. 
Here, it is well known, he encountered a violent opposition from the 
rationalist party long predominant there. His health sank under it, 
and, it is said, that he died of a broken heart. He was a man of in- 
defatigable industry and of great learning, and all his works breathe 
the spirit of fervent love to the truth as it is in Jesus. Some of 
his earlier productions betrayed marks of haste and inaccuracy. 
This charge has not been laid, so far as we know, against his more 
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mature works. His Introduction to the Old Testament, published 
1836—1844, in four volumes, is in many respects a very able and 
satisfactory performance, though the neological critics assail it of 
course. It fearlessly and with great learning vindicates the Divine 
Word against the assaults which have been made upon it. The Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel is the last work which appeared from his pen. 
Prof. Tholuck remarked to the writer of these lines, that, in his judg- 
ment it was the best Commentary on that prophet which has ever ap- 
peared. Hitzig’s Commentary was published in 1847. See p. 391. 


The following translation includes the author's general preliminary 
observations.— E.. ] ! 


§ 1. Circumstances of the Life of Ezekiel. 


Ir is an opinion as unfounded as it is prevalent, that we have but 
scanty means of information respecting the lives of most of the pro- 
phets, and are thereby unable to form a well-defined picture of their 
prophetic activity. The error lies in the wrong point of view from 
which information of that kind has been sought for, which, if obtained, 
would be of little service towards enabling us to understand the peca- 
liar work in which they were engaged as prophets. When their pro- 
phetic calling brought them into connection with the State, and thereby 
made their outward life subject to many changes, we are told of it, as 
in the case of the earlier prophets, especially in the kingdom of Israel, 
and also of the later prophets as Jeremiah. But when their labors 
were more properly spiritual, consisting chiefly in the preaching of the 
word, then the record of their words is in fact the description of their 
activity, and their prophetic biography. The !atter is the case with 
Ezekiel. While we have but few data respecting his outward life, 
we have the more abundant information respecting his inner life, his 
divine commission as a prophet and the peculiarity of his activity in 
this relation. 

In the year 599 B. C. Jehoiachin, king of Judah, after a reign of 
three months was obliged to submit to the king of the Chaldeans and 
was led into captivity together with the principal Jews. The same 
lot befell Ezekiel, the son of Buzi. He belonged to a distinguished 
sacerdotal family and was therefore particularly liable to the calami- 
ties of captivity, cf. 2 Kings 24: 14. It is evident also from chap. xi. 
that the prophet was intimately connected with the principal priest- 
hood. It is often assumed that he left his native land while yet young, 
but this is not probable. The mature, comprehensive and sacerdotal 
spirit which prevails in his prophecies (connected with the fact that 
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the word of the Lord camte to him in the fifth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin) renders it probable that it was not at an early age that 
he left his home. Undoubtedly he had served as a priest in the tem- 
ple, of the plundering of which by Nebuchadnezzar he was witness, 
2 Kings 24,18. He betrays a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
sanctuary in all its mdividual parts, which therefore had been deeply 
impressed upon his memoty. What we have supposed of his age 
when led into captivity compares well with what is said of the time 
he spent in exile, which was twenty-seven years (cf. 1: 1 with 29: 17), 
aod we have no account of his having survived this period. 

Ezekiel was led into the northern part of Mesopotamia to Tel-abib 
on the banks of the river Chebar. His family also was with him, 
8: 24. 8: 1. 24: 18. The place was remarkable by the meeting there 
of the earlier exiles from the kingdom of the ten tribes with the later 
exiles who were companions of Ezekiel. It was therefore peculiarly 
fitted to be the ecene of the labors of the prophet. But not till the 
fifth year of his banishment was Ezekiel called by God to the pro- 
phetic office. ‘The embassy that Zedekiah sent at this time to Baby- 
lon and the letter of Jeremiah carried by that embassy to the captives, 
Jer. 29:,1-3, may be regarded as connected with the divine call given 
to Ezekiel. In a wonderful vision he receives the commission to ap- 
pear as a prophet to the children: of Israel and is told what to say to 
them, that they may know that a prophet is in the midst of them, 2: 5. 

The work of the prophet as represented in his book is a well-com- 
pleted, harmonious whole. It is divided into two sections, the turning 
point of which is the destruction of Jerusalem, chap. i—xxxii. and 
xxxiii—xlviii. (The first section embraces a period of seven years, 
the second of sixteen years.) In the first, he speaks the language of 
webuke and condemnation, in the second of consolation and promise. 

The prophet as a true watchman of Israel, appointed by God, had 
in view not merely the small circle immediately surrounding him, but 
the entire Theocracy. His attention, therefore, is chiefly directed to 
Jerusalem which remained prood and secure in her sins, and hasten- 
ing recklessly to destruction. In the first period of his labors, it is 
his leading purpose clearly to set forth the primitive judgments which 
were coming upon the devoted city, and to point out all the causes 
which were hastening their coming. God’s decree is as unalterable 
as itis just. This thought pervades his discourse—a continual cry 
of woe—a word of energy and power, already sounding forth the 
thunders of the approaching judgment. 

Such was the relation of the prophet to the Jewish people generally. 
He had aleo a more immediate relation to the exiles among whom he 
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lived. His announcement of the judgment which awaited the whole 
nation was to them a more powerful warning to repentance, inasmuch 
as the judgment had in part already fallen upon them. Even here 
it was necessary to cast down the foolish and carnal hopes of those, 
to whom it seemed impossible that Jerusalem should be destroyed, and 
the sanctuary become aruin. But, in order to prevent the feeling 
of despair which might arise in the bosoms of some because of the 
misery around them and their distance from the land of their fathers, 
the prophet even in the midst of threatenings gives glimpses of the 
Divine mercy, 11: 16. Moreover, there were those in Babylon who 
loved their idolatrous pursuits, and had no sense for the ways and 
works of God, and scorned his justice ; to them the word of the pro- 
phet came, earnestly rebuking them for their hardness of heart and 
warning them to turn unto God. The central point of his activity is 
the idea of judgment, and from this his anxious care goes out over all 
the people. But while embracing the entire nation in his view, he 
also has a tender regard for the circumstances and relations of the indi- 
viduals who are with him, so that we have not anywhere a more graphic 
picture of the condition of the exiles than that given by Ezekiel. 

But Ezckiel does not regard the condition of the Theocracy alone, he 
also takes into view their relation to the Gentile world. When, for a 
long time, he had preached repentance unto Israel, he directs his atten- 
tion to the Gentiles, chap. xxv—xxxii. He will have it known by the 
proud and haughty nations who are now triumphing over his suffering 
country, that their power is certainly failing, and that the Theocracy 
is ripening for an eternal victory over the world. 

The great catastrophe, the turning point of the prophecy, has taken 
place. Jerusalem has been destroyed, and the sanctuary lies in ashes. 
The word of the Lord has been fulfilled, and the people quake and 
tremble at the awfulness of the fulfilment. But a new spiritual period 
begins to dawn upon them, and the prophet now speaks to them in the 
language of encouragoment and promise. He directs their view be- 
yond the present with its oppressive sorrows to a future rich in its 
blessings. The eye of faith should be immovably fixed upon the in- 
exhaustible fulness of Divine mercy. In this faith, Israel should be 
strong in their God, patient in tribulation and joyful in hope. And 
as before the prophet had uncovered and brought to light the mass of 
corruption in the people, and the merited punishments which were 
near at hand, so now he describes in rich and exalted imagery the de- 
velopment of the coming salvation. 

The influence, which the prophet exerted upon his contemporaries, 
was uncommonly important. Asin the days of Elijah and Elisha, 
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the prophets in the kingdom of Israel supplied the want of a sanctuary, 
aud took the place of an anointed priesthood, so the priest Exekiel, 
by his prophetic office, gave testimony to the deserted exiles that God 
was not departed from them, and that a sanctuary still remained for 
them, in which they might trace the gracious presence of God. His 
influence was the more powerful because of their sad condition. 
There is evidence of this in those accounts, according to which the 
people and their elders frequently assembled around the prophet and 
listened to hia words, 8: 1. 11: 25. 14: 1. 20: 1. 83: 31, 32. In the 
words of (od to the prophet, it is implied that the people were ae- 
customed at appointed times to come to Exekiel, to sit before him, and 
to receive his instructions with reverence. He was considered asa 
public teacher, who appointed meetings at his house as in a public 
echool, and there before a crowded assembly interpreted the Divine 
will. Nor was this influence transitory or confined to his own gene- 
ration, but is to be regarded as extending to the formation of the en- 
tire religious character of the later Judaism. In this respect the book 
of Ezekiel is analogous to that of Daniel. When we see evidences of 
a remarkable change among the exiles in their relation to the law, 
when we observe the colony which returned home conforming to the 
requirements of the law with a scrupulosity and constancy before ua- 
known, an essential share in the production of this phenomenon is to 
be ascribed to the influential labors of such a man as Ezekiel. With- 
out such an influence the unity of the people amid so many tendencies 
to dissolution, is with difficulty to be accounted for. It was undoubt- 
edly permitted to Ezekiel, what was denied to Jeremiah, to witness 
the beginning of this renovation of his afflicted country.! 


§ 2. Personal Character of Ezektel. 


In the prophecies of Ezekiel we discover a character of marked pe- 
culiarity. The most prominent features of this character are the fel- 
lowing. 

First of all, the prophet is distinguished by uncommon strength and 
energy. We sce io him an individuality naturally endowed with 
great intellectual strength, penetrated and sanctified by a higher power 
to which it is made subservient. The appearance of Ezekiel as an 
inspired messenger of God must have been among the most impree- 
' Ezekiel was held in special veneration by later Jews and also by the Christisa 
Fathers. Cf. Son of Sirach 49:8. Gregory of Nazianzus calls him 6 rav xpo- 
@nTav Javyaowraros kat vpenorarog ; algo, 6 TOY uEeyaAwy emontas Kai esnynTes 
pvornpluy Kar Jeauatuy. 
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sive of any of those who under the Old Testament dispensation spake 
us they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The glow of divine wrath, 
the holy majesty of Jehovah, the mighty rushing of the Spirit of the 
Lord, as the seer himeelf had seen and heard them, were reflected itt 
his discourse. He opposed with abruptness and firmness the corrupt 
epirit of the age in which he lived. When he had to contend with 4 
people of brasen brow and stiff neck, he also on his part is of unbend- 
ing nature, opposing presumption with unwavering boldness, and de 
vouncing abominable deeds with words of consuming fire. This giow 
of discourse is united with a clear and constant prudence. Tho 
prophet never passes hastily from one subject to another, he occupies 
himeelf entirely with the one before him, embraces it with all his 
power, views it in all its aspects, and does not reat till he has com 
pletely exhausted it.. Hence, he often returns to the great leading 
thoughts that animate him. In these he lives and moves. Unceas- 
ingly he presente to the hardened ears and hearts of the people what 
the necessity of the case requires. And to this union of perseverance 
and strength the great efficacy of his eloquence is to be ascribed. 

In the next place, Ezekiel is distinguished by his sacerdotal spirit. 
This is much stronger in him than in Jeremiah. Even as prophet 
he does not deny hie levitical origin and disposition, for he has with 
all his soul served the Lord in the sanctuary. Moreover, the circum: 
stances, in which he was placed, required him to maintain the charac. . 
ter of a priest, not merely beeause a man of his family must of course 
enjoy a certain authority among the people, but because in him as priest 
a spiritual blessing was conferred upon them, a continual memento of 
the sanctuary of the Lord was given them, and his voice awakened 
their longings for those gracious manifestations of Jehovah which had 
been lost. Numerous evidences of this sacerdotal spirit are found in 
the book of Ezekiel. It appears in the manner of his calling (c. i. ef. 
c. x). Individual features of it are frequently seen in his attachment 
to the law given by Moses, 20: 12. 22: 8, 26. Some have wished to dis- 
cover in this disposition of the prophet a narrowness of mind.! Even 
Ewald? says that ‘it was in consequence of a one-sided attachment 
to the ancient Judaism as described in booke and made venerable by 
tradition, as well as a result of a despondency of spirit in view of the 
long banishment and present degradation of the people.” But in op» 
position to this opinion we might say, that Ezekiel, from the come 
mencement of his life as a prophet, was devotedly attached to the law, 
and that so far from manifesting any despondency of mind, he possessed 
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a noble courage, looking away from the sufferings of the present time, 
and living with constant enthusiasm in the hopes of a new formation 
of the kingdom of God in the future. The origin of this opinion is 
an unscriptural view of the law and of the relation of the prophets to 
the law. If one regards the ceremonial law as inculcating merely 
forms of worship and thereby impairing the freedom of mind, then 
such devotedness to the law as manifested by Ezekiel appears to be 
narrowness of mind. But the law in his view was not merely cere 
monial. In all his fidelity and love to it, he sees spiritual ideas ex- 
pressed in its ritual. The closing section beginning with c. xl, shows 
that his adherence to the law was not a servile dependence upon it, 
but that he knew its meaning both for the time of the Old Testament 
and that of the New, and in their agreement as well as in their differ- 
ence. 

This close adherence to the Pentateuch is specially interesting ia 
a character of such marked originality as that of Ezekiel. He will 
stand on no other foundation than that which God has laid, and on 
this he will build. No self-will, no false effort to promote his own 
glory, are seen in him, but a true and faithful yielding up of himself 
to the Divine arrangement of things, an inner organic connection with 
the same. A like principle is manifest in the relation of Ezekiel to 
other prophets. In a time in which true prophecy was given but sel- 
dom (Lam. 2: 9. Ez. 12: 21 f.), and the disposition to appreciate it 
was visibly declining, Ezekiel appeals to the former prophets as the 
witnesses of the divine truth, 38: 17, and declares that his word is in 
unison with theirs. A proof, how qualified for his calling and how en- 
tirely consecrated to his office was that prophet, who was so completely 
penetrated by the organic power of the dsadoyy 7H» ngogyzoy, ordained 
by God, the unity which embraces all possessed by the prophetic spirit ! 
In this respect the relation of Ezekiel to Jeremiah, his elder contem- 
porary, is specially important. As already remarked, his first appear- 
ance as a prophet was intimately connected with Jeremiah by the mes- 
sage which the latter sent from Jerusalem to the Jews in captivity, 
and many passages in his book refer to expressions of Jeremiah, 3: 
14, 7: 14, c 18. cf. Jer. 28: 9 f. Not merely in single passages, but 
in entire trains of thought and their application to the times, there is 
a remarkable similarity in the prophets, as has been frequently ob- 
served by the earlier theologians. EE. g. Calvin says: neque naturali- 
ter contigit, ut unus Hierosolymae, alter vero in Chaldea sic quasi ex 
uno ore proferrent sua vaticinia, ac si duo cantores alter ad alterius vo- 
cem sese componerent. Non potuit enim desiderari melior nec con- 
cinnior melodia, quam apparet in istis duobus servis Dei. The old 
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tradition beth among Jews and Christians! aceording to which Esekiel 
was the son or servant of Jeremiah, may be well explained as arising 
from the perception of the harmony of the two prophets, without its 
being necessary to suppose that any relation of that kind. existed, or 
even that ever there was any formal agreement between them. 

Ia Ezekiel there is perceptible no small degree of intellectual cul- 
tivation, for which his distinguished birth and his sacerdotal rank 
would naturally give him many advantages. Traces of his learning 
are seen not only in his precise knowledge of the law, but also in hig 
knowledge of the history both of his own people and of other nations, 
and in his views of architecture. This has been noticed by other 
theologians, o. g. Witeius*—fuit sane hic noster vir efuditione et in- 
genio eximius, ita ut seposito etiam prophetiae dono, quod incompa- 
rabile est, cum ailiis illustribas scriptoribus comparari mereatur, ob 
pulcherrimas éyvoiac, comparationes elegantes et magnam rerum mul 
tarum, praesertim architecturae, peritiam. Ewald has presented thie 
characteristic of Ezekiel in nn extravagant manner, when he makes a 
distinction between “ public life, an active participation in the expe- 
riences of the same, and the mere literary life of the scholar confined 
to the narrew limits of his home,” and ascribes the latter to the prophet, 
bat denies that the former belonged to him. 

Ewald’s view of Ezekiel would make him appear as a scholar who 
lives among his books alone. But no prophet ever lived in this way, 
and of Esekiel the contrary is most certainly true. An active char 
acter like his could not possibly be confined to the limits of mere lite- 
rary activity. His whole tendency is decidedly practical. How in- 
terested he was in the life and minutest relations of his contempora- 
ries, is evident from hia discourse to the exiles, c. xii. sq. His influ- 
ence upon them appears from the fact that they rallied around him as 
their centre. It was he, who regulated their religious observances, and 
gave a new form to their whole life. Such results, however, would 
have been impossible, if the prophet had not had a most active share 
in public life, so far as we can speak of a public life as existing in 
that day, and been present among the people amid the desolations that 
prevailed, endeavoring to rescue what could be rescued, and, as afi iti- 
strament of God, promote the design which was to be realized by the 
Divine punishments inflicted upon them in their captivity and exile. 

With good reason, Witsius called the donum prophetiae in Eze- 
kiel incomparabile. All his prophecies are pervaded with that cer- 
tainty, which he knows to attend the Divine counsels. His views 
of the condition of the world as it then was show how clearly he had 
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apprehended it in its nature, how he had examined it in all its rela- 
tions and was qualified to give judgment respecting it (c. xiv). No 
less wonderful are his glances into the future. It is true, that the 
prophet regards the future mostly in its general outlines, his view is 
directed chiefly to the kingdom of God in its widest extent. But, at 
the same time, there are not wanting remarkable glimpses of minute 
particulars in the unfolding of the future, special predictions, which, 
by their precise fulfilment, have received a seal of the trath and Di- 
vine illumination of the prophet. Among the prophecies directed 
against foreign nations, those directed against Tyre and Egypt 
(c. xxvi. f.) may be referred to in this connection. Among those di- 
rected to the Jews, the announcement of the fate of Zedekiah (c. 12: 
12 f. and the prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem (c. xxiv, cf. 
XxXxili.) are specially prominent. This particularity in the descriptioa 
of coming events has been noticed by several modern theologians.! 
Zunz? supposes that such special predictions are unknown in true pro- 
phecy, and finds in them a reason for assigning a later date to the 
composition of the book. No more striking confession can be desired 
than this, of the embarrassments into which scepticism must ever fall 
when brought in contact with the words of prophecy. An unbeliev- 
ing spirit does not find itself at home, when it comes to the criticism 
of so wonderful, so exalted a work as that of Ezekiel. This very 
work it is, which serves as a clear testimony against the narrow view 
of those, who, in defiance of all history, would maintain that the time 
of the Babylonish captivity was not an age specially distinguished by 
the revelations of God unto his people. 


§ 8. Style and Method of Ezekiel. 


The style and method of Ezekiel is by no means the same through- 
out, but is exceedingly various and changing. There is in part a 
pure didactic manner with quiet progress of thought. This is found 
mostly in c. xii—xix, inclusive. In this section he frequently con- 
nects his instructions with well-known proverbs. He also explains 
the words of the law with a minuteness not found elsewhere, c. xviii. 
The prevailing style is that of prophetic oratory. The prophet sel- 
dom rises to poetic elevation; examples, however, of genuine poetry, 
expressive of deep emotion, will be found in c. xix, xxvii, xxxil. 

A prominent characteristic of the style of Ezekiel is a frequent use 
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of allegory and of symbols. He opens to our view a peculiar kind of 
imagery. He describes visions which astound by their splendor and 
majesty. In their form and purport they may be compared with those 
seen by the prophet Danie]. In the composition of these images, 
sometimes reality is disregarded, and not seldom the literal and the 
figurative are mingled together (c. xvii, xxix). The symbols are of 
colossal character, corresponding to the great thoughts that fill the 
mind of the prophet. While unfolding his visions, the prophet him- 
self appears completely wrapped up in them and deeply affected by 
them. In this way, his discourse has received a dramatic form, in 
which the prophet faithfully describes his own feelings and thoughts 
in his relation to Jehovah. Hence arises the numerous variety of 
symbolical actions, in which the prophet sets before us in an impres- 
sive manner his own participation in the objects of his vision, and 
which appear in him more clearly than in the other prophets as purely 
mental processes. 

Some have regarded the symbolical style of Ezekiel as belonging 
to his literary art, and would give it no higher origin than this.! The 
author, it is said, has swallowed up the prophet. The productions are 
purely artistic. Now, it is true, that there is a certain art employed 
in this method of the prophet. But it is a misunderstanding of the 
nature of prophecy, if one supposes that an artistic impulse waa the 
productive principle of these compositions. Prophecy has its root in 
another soil than that of art; otherwise, it would, at the best, be but 
an imitation. The art of the author is seen in the prophet by his 
graphic, complete and faithful reproduction of the visions as he origi- 
nally saw them. It is the historic art of narrating what he had seen, 
which must be ascribed to the prophet, and in which he displays a 
masterly skill. Improper judgments on this point respecting Ezekiel 
will at once be removed, if it be remembered that the prophet is not 
to be jadged merely as an artist or poet. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that this symbolical method, while it immediately intro- 
duces us into the inner world of the prophetic spirit, is at the same 
time mysterious, often enigmatical and obscure. The prophet prefers 
it, because it awakens attention, incites to examination and strikes im- 
presasively upon the heart. Jerome calls the book of Ezekiel, scriptu- 
rarum oceanum et mysteriorum Dei labyrinthum. Because of its dif- 
ficulties, the Jews prescribed, that no one should read it until thirty 
years of age.? 

The style of the prophet considered in its general features has often 
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been unjustly censured. But at length Ewald! has well remarked: 
This propbet, regarded merely as an author, has great excelleaces, 
especially for the anhappy time in which he lived. His style has, ix 
deed, as ia the case with most of the later Jewish writers, a certaim 
prolixity and diffuseness, often very involved sentences, rhetorical 
minutenese and redundancy ; but # never becomes eq diffuse as thes 
of Jeremiah, the prominent subject is easily resumed and usually well 
concluded. The discourse is rich in singular comparisena, eften both 
pleasing and apposite, full of variations and yet well finished. When 
the discourse rises to a description of the prophet’s exalted visions, a 
geayine dramatic life is seen. Moreover, there is a certain calmnen 
and quietness, qualities which especially distinguish it from the mas- 
ner of Jeremiah.” 

Ezekiel frequently repeats certain forms of expression which are 
characteristic both of himself and of his age. Among these are, ¢. g 
the address to the prophet, “son of man,” the designation of the pee 
ple as "1m mma “rebellious house,” (2: 5. 8: 9. 12:2), the declaration 
“they shall know that I am the Lord,” or “ they shall knew that a 
prophet is in the midst of them,” (13: 9. 83: 88. 2: 5), the annosnas- 
ment of a vision, “The hand of the Lord was upon me,” “set thy 
face,” ete., the frequent assurance, “the word of the Lerd came unte 
me,” the solemn introduction, as I live, saith the Lord.” 

With regard to the language employed by Esekiel, wo may ob- 
serve, on the one hand, a dependence upoa the old models, such as 
prevailed throughout this period. The language is strongly colored 
by the influence of the Pentateuch. On the other hand, the origi- 
nality of Ezekiel is seen in the great namber of expressions not found 
elsewhere, and which perhaps were first formed by the prophet. Be- 
sides, the influence of the Aramaean element and of the popular dia» 
lect is very perceptible. In this respect, Ezekiel has much that te 
analogous to Jeremiah and Daniel, and presents more grammatical 
anomalies than are to be found among the other prophats.? 


§ 4, Composition of the Book. 

Although there is no doubt even among modern critics, but thas 
Ezekiel was the author of the prophecies ascribed to him, yet there 
has not been a uniformity of opinion respeeting their collection and 
arrangement in one book. 

Jahn? supposed he discovered a want of order in the arrengement 
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of the predictions, as those against foreign nations are arranged to- 
gether, and the chronological order is interrupted by 29: 17 and also 
by 26: 1, compared with 29:1. Similar exceptions to the chrono- 
logical order are found in chap. xxxv, xxxviii, xxxix. But to ex- 
plain this arrangement, as Jahn does, by ascribing it to the mere 
“chance according to which the collector ‘copied the several predio- 
tions in the order in which he found them in copies already existing,” 
is altogether impossible. For in the first place, this explains nothing, 
since the question again arises, why in the original copy the passages 
referred to were in that precise order in which they were. In the 
next place, this assumed sway of ‘chance ” in arranging together the 
perts which are similar in the nature of their subjects, is utterly falla- 
eious. Why should the collector have adopted an arrangement re- 
garded by Jahn as suitable, and not have followed another and more 
convenient plan? But Jahn has not troubled himself conscientiously 
te seek such a plan. 

While Jahn thus with a certain coolness is satisfied with the gene- 
ral assumption of “chance,” Eichhorn! endeavors to determine more 
definitely what this chance was. The arbitrary manner in which 
Eichhorn determined the time of individual predictions from their in- 
ternal character is seen in his work on the Hebrew Prophets. To 
explain the confusion which he supposes to exist in the collocation of 
the prophecies, he takes refuge in the assumption that there were a 
member of small volumes or scrolls, from which the whole book was 
composed, and since the principle of economy was stronger than a re- 
gard to the proper connection of the several parts, in order to save 
tsme and parchment, two predictions belonging to very different pe- 
riods were often written upon the same scroll. In the present state 
of criticism this once favorite mode of explanation can only be re- 
garded as belonging to the department of curiosities. The evi- 
dence that the collector had really the purpose to put together what 
was of kindred nature, and regarded therefore the purport of the pre- 
dictions and not such a crade and unessential circumstance, is too un- 
deniable, and is not denied by Eichhorn, but is immediately supplanted 
by the new hypothesis that he united together the separate scrolls to 
save the trouble of transcribing ! 

According to Bertholdt,? the collector of the whole book found two 
old collections, chaps. xxv—xxxii. and 38: 21—xxxix.; the other 
predictions he foand only separately, which he endeavored to arrange 
in chronological order. But this assumption is shown to be ground- 
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less, as De Wette! has already remarked, by the fact that 33: 21 
stands in necessary connection with 24: 27. Bertholdt says, “In this 
arrangement the collector naturally followed his own judgment unless 
at times he was directed by an old tradition where a prediction was 
to be placed.” Had Bertholdt investigated more minutely the nature 
of the plan which the collector adopted, he might have discovered the 
reasons of that ‘‘ judgment” and seen how old the “ tradition ” must 
have been. Several modern critics, as De Wette, Knobel? and Ewald, 
have very justly acknowledged that the manner in which the predic- 
tions are collected and arranged is such, that it may be regarded as 
coming from Ezekiel himself. For this view the following reasons 
are especially decisive. (a) This arrangement proceeds according to 
a plan corresponding to the purport of the predictions. A chrono- 
logical order is united with the order of subjects in the predictions re- 
specting foreign nations, and a strictly chronological order, denoted in 
the superscriptions, is seen in the prophecies respecting the people of 
Israel. Such a regular arrangement may be most properly traced to 
the author himself as employed in the publication of the whole book. 
(b) The predictions have an intimate relation to each other. This 
is true not only of those which were written in the same period, bat 
of those which were written in different periods. Each successive 
section has frequent references to the preceding. If this organic con- 
nection had been observed, many hindrances to the right understand- 
ing of the book in former times would have been prevented. Ewald 
regards the passages, 46: 16—18 and 19—24, aa ‘for an unknown 
reason out of their proper connection,” but even if this opinion were 
better founded than it is, it forms too unimportant an exception to 
prove anything against the general plan of the book. (c) Finally, 
the manner in which Ezekiel sometimes at the close of a prediction 
adds a historical notice of himself (11: 24, 25), makes it probable that 
the prophet made such additions while collecting his predictions, since 
the committing to writing of the single predictions was undoubtedly 
previous to the publication of the whole, and no other man than the 
prophet could well have allowed himself to have made notices of that 
kind. Ewald indeed supposes that the predictions were not commit- 
ted to writing till some considerable time after they were received by 
the prophet, and that the book was gradually formed out of several 
series. But for this assertion there is no sufficient proof. On the 
contrary, we have evidence that the prophets,? especially of this pe- 
riod, were accustomed to write their predictions immediately on re- 
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ceiving them, Dan. 7: 1. Jer. xxxvi. Moreover, it appears from the 
particularity of the dates with which each section is provided, that the 
prophet had been careful to denote the day on which he had received 
his revelations. Finally, the peculiarity of Ezekiel in describing his 
visions with a minuteness of detail, representing even the sinallest 
features, shows that the impression of the revelation which he had 
received and of his consequent rapture, was too lively and powerful 
for any considerable period to have elapsed between the time of the 
vision and the writing of it. Otherwise, we must assume a later ar- 
tificial decoration from the mere fancy of the prophet, against which 
we have already protested, § 3. 


ARTICLE V. 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN SYRIA. DESCRIPTION OF SELEUCIA, 
ANTIOCH, ALEPPO, ETC. 


By Rev. William M. Thomson, American Missionary in Syria. 


[In the Numbers of this work for February and May last, we pub- 
lished Mr. Thomson’s narrative of his Tour from Beiridt to Bahluliah, 
where he was taken ill and obliged to abandon at that time the fur- 
ther prosecution of his object. Subsequently, he visited Aleppo and 
returned to his home on Mount Lebanon by a very interesting route, 
through Jeble el-Aala, Apamia, Ribla, etc. The narrative of this 
tour we shall insert hereafter. We now present to our readers Mr. 
Thomson’s account of the continuation and completion of his journey 
to Aleppo. A few notices gathered from earlier tours are incorpo- 
rated. Northern Syria is a most interesting region both to the bibli- 
cal and classical scholar. Large portions of it remain unexplored, 
and valuable discoveries will doubtless be made as men of science 
shall be attracted thither. We are surprised that a field so tempting as 
Palestine and Syria must be to the geologist and to students in other 
branches of natural science, is permitted to lie so long fallow.—E. | 


Aug. 6th, 1846. It was two by the clock, when, with a prayer, a 
blessing, and a silent adieu to loved ones asleep, I left Abeih, and 
by the soft, calm moonlight of a Syrian morning descended to Bei- 
rat. A boat, called the Express, 1 chartered forthwith, purchased 
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provisions, got passports, health bills, letters to friends, and of that 
“which answereth all things” enough for the way; and at half past 
three o’clock we lifted our anchor and sailed for Swadea. The wind 
was fair and firm, our bout was light and lively, “ just as one likes it,” 
and over the sea she flew, asa young gazelle bounds across the desert. 
We passed Jebeil, and we passed Batrin, and, when the sun sank to 
rest, we were gasing upon the bold, bald head of Theuprosopon. The 
breeze freshened, and the jolly litle Express responded most hand- 
somely to its vehement urgency. Throngh the gray twilight, the 
ss Nose” of Enfeh cut the shadowy profile of its low promontory on 
the dusky horizon. As the moon climbed over the summit of Leba- 
non, we were sailing amongst the islets of Tripoli, which lay on the 
heaving bosum of the deep like a flock of great gulls asleep. Arvad 
we found at midnight, sitting solitary upon the sea, with the weeds of 
her long widowhood around her. Through the battlements of Tor- 
tosa, and Paltos, and Jebilee, all ragged and rotten, the wild wind 
wailed a melancholy dirge over the “desolations of many generations” 
as we passed by in haste. And when the sun rose bright and warm, 
on the dark Ansairiyeh hills, we bad swept round the long low Ras, 
Ibn Hany, just north of Ladakia, into the shallow bay between this 
and the next salient point called Ras ‘Tasera. On both these points 
are ancient ruins, and near one or the other, once stood the Grecian 
city Heraclea. By ten o'clock we had crossed the broad bay at the 
termination of the great Wady Kundeel. High chalk hills, on either 
side of this wady, bend down to the sea, and in the winter, the wind 
is drawn fiercely up the valley, rendering the navigation not a little 
dangerous. Now, however, we shot across from headland to headland 
without fear, and by 114 doubled the lofty Ras Bossiyeh, and ran into 
the bay on the north side of the “ Ras,” to examine the remains of 
the Greek Posidium. The chalk bills of Wady Kundeel, are here 
succeeded by dark ferruginous, and silicious rock, the southern com- 
mencement of Mt. Casius, The ruins at Ras are insignificant, and 
we did not delay to look at them, but ran along the base of Casius, 
only a few rods from the shore. The mountain springs ap boldly 
from the sea, almost perpendicularly, to the height of 5318 feet. Near 
the middle, it is divided by a huge cleft, or fissure, as though the 
southern half, when settling into permanent repose, had sagged down, 
with a southwestern dtp, showing a terrific precipice on the north. 
This is lower than the other half, and between them a narrow wind- 
ing valley sinks right down to the shore, and terminates in a small 
cove, with a little landing place, called Minet Ksab, from an Arnme- 
nian village of this name, at the head of the gorge. The scenery is 
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sufficiently wild, and the huts of a few Armenian peasants cling with 
perilous tenacity to the winding terraces which hang on the brow of 
this romantic fissure midway between sea and sky. There is another 
anchorage called Karabajack, at the north of Casius, but our captain, 
doubting the ability of his pet “messenger,” to ride out this south- 
western gale in such an exposed roadstead, made for the mouth of the 
Orontes, intending to bound over the bar on the back of some of these 
great waves. In his terror and confusion, however, he mistook his 
whereabouts, and when too late, made desperate efforts to carry his 
craft out to sea again. We-were nearly swamped in this fruitless at- 
tempt. She refused to answer to the helm, and would not move but 
lay wallowing in the trough of the sea, at the mercy of a tremendous 
ground swell. The merciless wind all the while blew madly round the 
north end of Casius, and the waters ran riot, swelling, bursting, and 
foaming in frantic commotion. The captain and sailors threw off their 
clothes, and ran to us for money to throw into the angry element, to propi- 
tiate St. George whose white-washed Mazar stood conspicuous upon the 
shore. Not understanding well the connection between this offering 
and the desired result I gave nothing; others, with greater faith, or 
more fear, bestowed a few paras, which were instantly cast into the 
sea, with loud supplications to this saint of all sects to save us. He 
however did not appear to exercise much control over either wind or 
waves. ‘The one blew, and the other raged as madly as ever, and at 
length a huge billow lifted us, “nolens volens,” upon its giant shoul- 
ders, and with a mighty convulsive fling which shattered itself into 
ten thousand frothy fragments, threw us indignantly upon the shore. 
—‘* There let him lie.”—A succession of rude waves battered the 
groaning sides of the poor stranded Express, and quickly keeled her 
over on her beam ends, pitching ourselves very unceremoniously into 
the surf. The water on the land side of the vessel was not deep, and 
we easily succeeded in getting all our baggage safely on shore. ' De- 
feat is no disgrace in such an unequal contest with the treacherous 
deep, and thankful to that kind Providence which had rescued us from 
our somewhat critical adventure, I walked across the plain to the 
hospitable mansion of ex-consul general Barker at Swadea. This 
gentleman told me that during fifty years that he had resided in Syria, 
he never knew so quick a passage from Beirut. We had been ex- 
actly twenty-one hours on the water, and he jocosely remarked that 
we knew well how to fly, but not how to alight in safety. It was by 
some such summer’s blast as this, I suspect, that Jonah was cast on 
ehore ; and by the way, a local tradition, assigns that adventure also 
to this very sandy beach, and why not, since this is the direct road, 
88* 
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and nearest landing point to Nineveh. The very last party of friends 
who have gone to Mosul, landed here on their way thither. 

Aug. 8th. In company with Mr. E. Barker, I spent this day in ex- 
amining the ruins of ancient Seleucia at the foot of Jeble Misa, N. W. 
of Swadea some five or six miles. In fifty minutes ride, we came to 
a large fountain called Neba el-Kebeer. The rock is hewn away, and 
rounded into a grand arch over the fountain, which pours out a gene- 
rous stream of sweet cold water, sufficient to drive a mill. At this 
point the remains begin, and extend along the base of the hill for two 
miles, to the sea. The rock rises in high perpendicular precipices, 
forming a strong natural rampart beneath which chrystal fountains 
gush out in delightful abundance. The famous artificial harbor is an 
irregular oval basin, formerly surrounded by heavy walls with gates 
and towers, considerable portions of which still exist. The entrance 
was by an artificial channel, thirty-three paces wide, cut through a 
projecting termination of the mountain. There was the gate, and the 
shipping reached the harbor by a winding canal about half a mile long. 
Outstde of the gate, there was an exterior harbor, the walls of which 
were carried into the sea, in the shape of a horse-shoe, the extremi- 
ties overlapping each other. This outer harbor is 195 paces wide at 
the present water line, which the accumulated sand of ages has pushed 
back 115 paces from the gateway. How far the piers extended into 
the sea I could not determine. The stones of the south pier are 
twenty-two feet long, six wide, and nearly five thick, cut from the 
highly fossiliferous limestone of the adjacent mountain. From the 
extremity of this pier Ras Bossiyeh bears 200°. Highest peak of 
Casius 170, and of Jeble St. Simon (the younger) 112. The sand 
of the shore is a dark volcanic pepperite, which constitutes both the 
rock and the soil of much of the hills immediately north of Swaden. 
Both the shore, and the interior canal, are now so high above the sea, 
as to suggest the probability of a rise in this coast since the days when 
shipping sailed through the narrow gateway into the harbor. The 
truth of this could be tested by a few days’ work in clearing away the 
rubbish at the gate. If the rock bottom of the gateway is above the 
present level of the sea, the question would be settled—and appear 
ances decidedly indicate this. I trast some one will have time to 
make the examination. 

The most remarkable thing at this place is the dened, made, ap- 
parently, to divert a mountain torrent from entering the harbor. 
Across the torrent an extremely thick wall was erected, turning the 
brook out of its bed westward, 194 paces to the foot of the mountain. 
‘A channel twenty-two feet wide, cat in the rock, here begins, and fs 
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continaed for forty paces. The perpendicular face of this excavation 
being now about 100 feet, a noble tunnel commences, twenty-one feet 
wide, and at least as high. Ninety-eight paces brings you under a 
window, or long sky-light, cut down from the top to let in light. It 
is sixty-four paces more to the next window, up to which is a narrow 
flight of steps wrought in the rock. From this to the end of the tan- 
nel is thirty-four paces, and from thence to the sea about 947 paces, 
eat in the solid rock throughout, bat open at top. ‘Through this tun- 
nel the brook still flows, and it is the highway from this part of the 
plain, up the valley to the mountains. We rode along it, and found it 
crowded with cattle, sheep and goats, reposing, during the hot day, 
beneath the cool vault. It is a stupendous work, and the end seems 
scarcely to justify the vast expense of its execution. 

The whole lower face of the mountains is perforated by innumerable 
tombs. I measured one room fifty-nine feet long and twenty-seven 
wide, having thirty-two full sized niches in it, of various shapes and 
styles of ornament, and another room communicates with it having 
14 niches. The entrance was adorned with demi columns, and a 
handsome facade, and the roof, with large shell work and other orna- 
mental devices. Generally, however, these tombs are very plain, and 
mauititudes of them are broken and disfigured. — 

Seleucia was built by Seleucus Nicator, and its site possesses al 
most every advantage for a great city, except a harbor, and this was 
formerly supplied by art. It therefore rose rapidly to great eminence 
emd wealth. The prospect, near and distant, combines both beauty 
and grandeur. The plain stretches some eight miles south, to the 
foot of Casius, which lifts ite bald head to the clouds, like a mighty 
pyramid rising out of the sea. Near its base flows the “ rebellioas” 
Orontes, the only considerable river in Syria, and its tortuows mean- 
derings are visible up to the wild gorge through which it issues from 
the eastern mountain. Most of thie plain, of perhaps eight miles 
square, is covered with malberry erchards; and from Kepsy to Swa- 
dea, the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, being everywhere well 
watered by copious fountains, which flow down from the sloping de- 
clivities ef Jeble Misa. Notwithstanding this rank vegetation, and 
‘abundant irrigation, Swadea is healthy, owing undoubtedly, to the regu- 
lar and vehement sea-breeze, or tnbat, which, during summer and au- 
tuman, rushes up the valley of the Orontes between Casius and Jeble 
Misa. This effectaally dissipates the miasma, and “defeeates the 
standing poole” along the marshy shore. 

The present popelation of the plain of Swadea (in which are in- 
claded several small hamlets), is estimated by the Messrs. Barker at 
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about 9000. They are Ansairiyeh, Greeks and Armenians, an in- 
dustrious, peaceable and honest sort of peasantry. The climate would 
be very hot were it not for the tnbaé. This relieves the sensation of 
heat, although I found that the thermometer, in the afternoon, in my 
room, ranged from 87 to 90. Mr. Barker declares they are never 
sick in Swadea, but this precious immunity from disease he thinks is 
mainly owing to the fact that they have no physicians ' 

The “Bay of Antioch” as the coast is called by Col. Cheeney, is 
nothing but the open sea, as is shown by all accurate maps, and to call 
it “well sheltered on every side except the north-west,” or indeed on 
any side, but the east, is to take unwarrantable liberties with the sur- 
rounding localities, or with the queen’s English. Let no tempest-tossed 
mariner trust to its “shelter.” 

Seleucia called also Pieria from the mountain above it, is but one 
of nine cities erected, or enlarged and adorned, by Seleucus Nicator, 
and called after his own name. This Nicator was the greatest builder 
in the world. In addition to these nine, sixteen of his new cities, 
bore the name of his father Antiochus. Three were dedicated to the 
memory of his wife Apamia, and six were called after his mother 
Laodicea. It was from this port that Paul and Barnabas embarked 
on the first foreign mission; and after eighteen centuries have come 
and gone, a missionary from that western world unknown to prophets 
and apostles, sent to rekindle the lamp of life on these, now benighted 
shores, may be allowed to gaze upon this broken pier, and choked up 
harbor with peculiar emotion. When Paul stepped from these great 
stones into his boat, bound for Cyprus, the kingdom of heaven began 
its westward march, and for eighteen hundred years it has steadily 
adhered to the line of its early election—westward to Greece, to Italy, 
to Spain, to Britain—and westward over the wide ocean to America, 
and westward still is its march to the shores of the Pacific, and far, 
far beyond, to the green isles that sleep in its ample bosom. 

A few miles south of the harbor of Seleucia is a large Zeareh or 
Mazar of el-Khudr (St. George). Its white-washed dome is a con- 
spicuous object from the sea, and the superstitious mariners make 
vows and prayers to this very popular Saint, as they sail along the 
coast. Our captain, though a Moslem, threw money into the sea for 
his saintship, when he found his beloved boat must be driven on shore. 
The Ansairiyeh also bold el-Khadr in the highest veneration. Mr, 
Barker informed me that after all the harvests, and fruits of ‘the year 
are gathered in, the Ansairiyeb from the mountains around, assemble 
in immense numbers, to hold a feast and offer a great sacrifice at this 
Mazar.| 
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This feast seems to resemble the Jewish festival of ingathering, see 
Ex. 23: 16. Women and children, as well as men crowd to the 
place, but when the religious sacrifice and ceremonies are performed, 
only a few of the head sheikhs enter the Mazar, and a trusty guard is 
placed all around, at a distance, to prevent any intrusion into their 
dark mysteries. 

The geological indications about Swadea point to a time when the 
plain formed a deep bay extending inland some ten miles to the foot 
of the mountain. The soil is a rich marly deposit of the river, mingled 
with volcanic pepperite, trap boulders, and water worn stones and 
pebbles. This pepperite is consolidated into a hard volcanie grit, 
along the base of the hills north of Swadea. As there is no basis of 
rock within reach, the foundation of the houses of Swadea are laid 
in this marly deposit. This absence of rock rendered it compara- 
tively easy, I suppose, to excavate a harbor, and the work was actually 
achieved by the Syro-Macedonian kings. The process of filling up, 
and enlarging the plain, still goes on. The water of the Orontes has 
a whitish-blue tinge from the great amount of marl held in solution, 
and the line of coast is, by its constant deposition, gradually encroach- 
ing upon the sea around the mouth of the river. 

The most valuable product of Swadea is silk, of which there is 
grown about 800 cantars annually. The Messrs. Barker have intro- 
duced the Italian cocoon and mulberry, and are now using the short 
reel to prepare the silk for European markets. This must.ultimately 
impart great activity to the business, and increase many fold the 
amount of silk produced. Mr. Barker has a beautiful mountain resi- 
dence, three hours distant in an Armenian village called Btias, where 
are some fine ruins of ancient temples or churches. He thinks that 
this is the Biblias or Babylas of ecclesiastical celebrity, but probably 
this honor belongs to another village some distance further north which — 
still preserves the name amongst its Armenian inhabitants. Btias is 
also a silk growing village, and abounds with noble fountains by which 
the mulberry plantations are irrigated. Mr. Barker has expended 
much time and capital on his garden and fruit orchards at this place, 
and with very happy success. In this secluded mountain retreat, 
amongst fruits and flowers, he is spending the evening of a long and 
eheckered life with, he believes, a sky as lovely, and an air as balmy 
as this world affords. All peace and proaperity to his green old age! 

Aug. 10th. It took us five hours to ride to Antioch, on the miser- 
able hacks hired in Swadea—distance fifteen or sixteen miles. Started 
at eight and in fifteen minutes crossed a small river called N. ez-Zei- 
tune. At the end of one hour rose a considerable hill, having passed 
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over beds of volcanic sand and marl, succeeded by pebbles and gum- 
stone boulders—and this again, by fieldspathic trachyte, argite rock, 
granite boulders, jasper, agate, arenacious marls, volcanic tuff, etc., in 
chaotic confusion. In two hours crossed Kerajak el-Kebeer, a wide, 
straggling river, coming down from Mount Rhossius north of Btias, 
and falling into the Orontes. From this to Karajak es-Sugeer is fif- 
teen minutes, and forty minutes more to N. Hasseinly, where is a 
ruined church dedicated to St. Spiridion, an old grave-yard, and a 
large ouk tree, under which we took shelter from a burning sun. 
These land-marke will all attract attention on this utterly desert road. 
The hills thus far are covered with oak and other coppice, hence- 
forward they are naked. From N. H. to N. Mirr is three quarters 
of an hour. Here is an extraordinary conglomerate of water-worn 
volcanic pebbles, and stones of various mineralogical ingredients. 
From this to N. Hanna is thirty-five minutes, and to Antioch ten min- 
utes more. Alas, for the deaolations of Syria! Between this once 
great capital of the East, and its celebrated port of Seleucia there is not 
a village on the road and but little cultivation. 

On a former occasion, I travelled across the country from Btias to 
Daphne, passing the Orontes in a boat, and swimming my horse by 
its side. The course of the river here is nearly south, and the foun- 
tains of Daphne are on the east side. They burst out of a ledge of 
perpendicular lime rock, and leaping and foaming over successive ter- 
races, down a steeply inclined plain for a mile or two, fall into the 
Orontes. Here are the fountains just as they were 2000 years ago, 
but where are the solemn groves of laurel, bay and cypress? spoken 
of by Sozomen. Where, the lofty columns, the magnificent temples, 
the shady walks, the noisy cascades, the silvery pools, the playful yet 
d@’eaux—the delight, the glory and the wonder of the world? Ac- 
cording to Strabo and others of olden time, gone, all gone—the altars 
are fallen, the images stamped to dust, the gold and the gems have 
filled the coffers, and adorned the palaces and the persons of other na- 
tions, in other climes. Daphne, the beautiful and the idolized, has 
fled from her favorite haunt, and where the mellow music of a hun- 
dred fountains fell in soft cadences upon the soothed ear, a half-dozen 
chattering mills now grind corn for the peasant, and discord for the 
disappointed traveller. Cows standing in the stream, and buffaloes 
wallowing in the mire regale the senses with their abominations, where 
spicy groves once shed their fragrant odors. Daphne, sweet and 
blushing, of course is not there, but a few curly-headed, sunburnt, an- 
washed wenches came carrying corn to mill on their backs. And as 
the disappointed and wearied visitor broila in the fierce rays of the 
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sun, he will sigh for the “peaceful groves consecrated to health and 
joy, to luxury and love,”—and if he be hungry, as I was, he would 
gladly partake of “Julian’s solitary goose,” if he could find such a re- 
past in this utter desolation. As all the world knows, it is five miles 
from Daphne to Antioch, and there is evidence that most of this dis- 
tance was, at one time, covered by the extensive suburbs of that great 
city. 

The name Daphne occurs far back in ancient history. According © 
to 2 Mac. 4: 33, Onias, the high priest fled (to the temple) at Daphne 
near Antioch, and being treacherously drawn out of his sanctuary by 
Andronicus was slain. 

Jerome takes the Riblah mentioned in Numb. 34: 11 to be Antioch, 
and Ain to be Daphne. And in the Arabic (translated from the Vul- 
gate “contra fontem Dapnim”) this passage reads “over aguinst, or 
opposite to Daphne.” Thia false translation, perhaps, first suggested 
to Jerome the idea that Riblah and Antioch were the same; and from 
this source a long series of mistakes has arisen. Dr. Keith con- 
structs rouch of his argument for the northern border of the Land of 
Promise, upon the passage thus translated and paraphrased. 

An effort to explain the confusion growing out of this translation 
may possibly have led, in later times, to find or invent a Daphne at 
Banias—the fountains of the Jordan. For, to jump the land-marks 
over mountain and plain from Daphne at Antioch, to Chineroth, or 
Tiberias, must have appeared a difficult exploit. And yet Numbers 
84: 11 requires this, if Riblah is Antioch and Ain be Daphne. 

Antioch. It ia difficult to decide what to write after this name. A 
city, once the third in size, beauty and wealth in the Roman world; 
long the capital of the Syro-Macedonian empire—the city where 
men were first called Christians—and from which, even to this day, 
the patriarchs of the East derive their great sounding titles. Where 
the Seleucidae, the Caesars, the Constantines, the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Tartars, the Turks, the Franks have all successively fought, 
bled, conquered, reigned and disappeared. This is no ordinary lo- 
cality. Built by Seleucus Nicator, and called after his father, it was 
enlarged and beautified by his successors, until it contained, aa tradi- 
dition reports, 700,000 inhabitants—famed the world over for soft re- 
finement, luxury and licentiousness. Under the Byzantian emperors, 
Antioch was most known as the rival Patriarchate to Constantinople. 
This lordly priest possessed jurisdiction over about 150 metropolitans 
—his name was all powerful, from the extremity of Arabia to the 
north of Mesopotamia. His list of ecclesiastical sees comprised almost 
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every name celebrated in oriental history-——Seleucia (two of this name), | 
Boerhea (Aleppo), Chalcis (Zobah of Bible), Apamia, Arethusa, 
Hamab, Hums, Salemiyeh, Samosata, Philadelphia (two of them), 
Zeugma, Edessa, Jerusalem, Tyre, Sidon, Akka, Beirit, Tripoli, Or- 
thosia, Aradas, Arca, Panias, Laodicea, Jebilee, Tarsits, Damascus, 
Heliopolis, the Ba’albek of our day, Palmyra, Bosra, and a hundred 
other historical names. How wretchedly fallen from its ancient glory! 
It is now a village of no political importance, and though the Greek and 
Greek Catholic and Maronite Patriarchs still call themselves by the 
august title of “ Antioch and the East,” not one 6f them has a cherch 
there. A few Greeks, worshipping in a private room, or saying bed- 
das by some ruin, are the only mementos of her former ecclesiastical 
glory. The name of Christ, honored and adored throughoat the eivi- 
lized world, is blasphemed at Antioch. A few fanatical Moslems, 
and depraved Ansairiyeh possess the ancient capital of the East, and 
of Christianity. 

Antioch has fallen and forever. All nations bave been called to 
aid in her destruction. The Persians sacked it, the Moslems pillaged 
it. It was ravaged by the Tartars. It was ruined by the Turks 
Many times earthquakes have overthrown it, and fire has consumed 
it. Pestilence, again and again, depopulated it. Finally, commerce 
diverted, dried up the source of its prosperity, and for ages it has sank 
into obecurity. And it moet. probably must ever remain subordinate 
and insignificant. Should rail-roads once more turn the tide of eastern 
trade and wealth to the head of this sea, it will very likely roll down 
the valley of the Orontes, but it will not pause one moment at An- 
tioch, but hasten to the port at Seleucia. Antioch has, therefore, no 
prospect of ever regaining her former position. Still all the patriarche 
of the East cleave to the name—the name preserved, while the thing 
is gone—a striking symbol of their whole system. 

Antioch, fallen as she is, still retains her old habits, vices and cor 
ruptions. In open day, women came round our tent and sought to 
attract attention by their lewd songs, and in the evening, as Ibn 
Beshara and I were returning from Bab Bailus, we met a troop of 
these unequivocal characters, strolling the streets. I never saw this 
in any other town in Syria. 

Those who wish to know how the walls of Antioch look, may put 
chase any one of the thousand pictures of them. True, no sach re 
presentation can be very satisfactory, but it is still more difficult to 
draw a satisfactory picture with the pen. The pen climbs the rogged 
rocks on the east of the city, without fatigue, traverses yonder dissy 
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crags, and regged ravitres with ease, and descend to Bab Bilus at the . 
end of a single sentence. But this feat, actually performed, is a hard 
morning's work. It was a singular idea to run the wall up this steep 
mountain to the top and then carry it along the ledge of rock so far, 
across yawning gorges, and foaming torrents. Such a prolongation 
of the wall must have increased greatly the difficulty of maintaining 
the defences. And but a very small portion of this mountain, thus 
included within the walls, could have been occupied by buildings, ex- 
eept those of the dead. These sepulchral excavations were numerous ' 
and the perpendicular rocks are admirably adapted for a city of the 
dead. Benjamin of Tudela says that there was a fountain on the top 
of this mountain, from which water was distributed to the houses. 
‘his is probably a mistake, but there is still a fountain on the side of 
the hill, high enough for such a purpose. And the tradition is probe- 
bly well founded that the water uf Daphne was brought to Antioch. 
The remains of this great city are quite insignificant, and there is no 
trace of Phenician work, or of anything older than the era of the Se- 
leucidae, if indeed any part can lay claim to so early a date. Ao- 
cording to some ancient authors it would appear that the Orontes once 
ran through the city, but there is not the least appearance of that at 
present. The walls along the eastern bank of the river are apparently 
the most ancient of all, and if there ever was a suburb on the west 
bank all traces of it have disappeared. For ages this has been the 
general cemetery of the city. Antioch must, however, have extended 
to the south, far beyond the walls toward Daphne. The space within 
the walls could never have accommodated one half the inhabitants. 
The inclosed area practicable for building, is not more than two miles 
long, and one broad. Only a small portion of this, is oecupied by the 
houses of the present town—the remainder is planted with mulberry 
and fruit trees. In many parts, it is a wilderness where a stranger 
may easily get bewildered as I was, in one of my evening rambles. 
Much of the stone lying about these gardens is black trap rock, and 
the bridge over the river is paved with compact greenstone. Colamns, 
beried under rubbish, appear here and there, and now and then a 
broken capital, but the traveller is disappointed in his search for an- 
tiquities or inscriptions. It is singularly barren in all these historical 
elements. In the legends of chivalry, and in the songs of the Trouba- 
dour, it has far more enduring memorials. And any one who has read 
Michaud’s splendid History of the Crusaders will wander amongst the 
rains and over the plains of Antioch with intense emotions. Deeds 
ef chivalry almeet unequalled in daring, immortalize every foot of the 
sel. But these are themes fitter for the “minstrel’s lay” than the 
Vor. V. No. 19. 89 
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brief notes of a passing traveller. Both in the city and on the hills, 
especially around Daphne—now called Beit el-Ma—the bay-tree 
flourishes luxuriantly. And they suggest thoughts more instructive 
than the “ Tales of the Palmer,” or the “ Chronicles of Crusades.” 
Every child has learnt from David that the prosperity of the wicked 
is like to a green bay-tree. And truly those of Daphne afford a beau- 
tifal emblem of a flourishing family. You there see large trees per- 
fectly green and vigorous surrounded by a dozen hale and thriving 
young plants springing from their roote—like a patriarch encircled 
with his family of stalwart sons. But though his prosperity appeared 
to be as enduring as the bay-tree, yet he passed away, and lo, he was 
not; yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 

An astonishing succession of earthquakes during the sixth and 
seventh centuries repeatedly overthrew Antioch, burying beneath the 
ruins each time multitudes of the inhabitants. On one occasion the 
earth continued to rock for forty days, and volumes of sulphurous 
smoke issued from the ground and nearly suffocated the people. At 
another time the coast sank and rose, and the sea encroached upon the 
land, according to the account of Ibn Shehny. I think it not improb- 
able that by some of these terrible convulsions the gate of the harbor 
of Seleucia was so much elevated as to render it useless, and if 80, 
this will give both the date and the course of the total desertion and 
destruction of this city and harbor, as well as the ruin of Antioch. 
All the old authors mention these awful overthrows of Antioch. From 
their effects it never could entirely recover, although the Byzantine 
emperors made extraordinary efforts to restore their splendid eastern 
capital. If the supposition of the rising of the coast at the harbor of 
Seleucia proves true, the cause of the permanent and utter decline of 
Antioch is at once explained. Commerce and trade would there- 
by be immediately and finally directed to Scandaroon and Ladakia 
and settle upon Aleppo as the great centre of exchange with eastern 
caravans. 

11th. We left Antioch at one o’clock, and four hours’ brisk riding 
by morning moonlight, brought us to Jisr el-Hadid, where we crossed 
the Orontes. Here is a very substantial bridge, built since 1822, in 
which year the great earthquake of Aleppo broke down the old one. 
There is a guard-house with a gate built on the bridge, and on the 
south bank of the river is a small village with two or three badly sup- 
plied shops, where the traveller can perhaps purchase something to 
eat, and certainly something to smoke. The water of the river is of 
@ muddy drab color, occasioned by the continual erosion of the banks, 
which are of a blueish earthy marl. No doubt the vast long plat, 
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which requires two or three days to ride round it, is entirely a fresh 
water deposit, and it is still extensively overflowed in winter. It was, 
in fact, a large lake, the small remnant of which is found in the Ya- 
gara or Bahr Agoula, more commonly called the Lake of Antioch. 
The Orontes and Nahr el-Burak from the south, and Aphreen and 
Aswad from the east and north-east have for countless ages been fill- 
ing up this lake, and enlarging the plain, and this work will one day 
be completed and the lake wholly disappear. At some remote period, 
this plain was crowded with people. Hundreds of artificial mounds, 
some very large, were raised all over it. These were doubtless occu- 
pied by the peasants who cultivated the surrounding fields, much as 
the Mexicans did, when Cortez first visited that fair and fairy land. 
I counted forty-one mounds from a single station. 

The land of this plain belongs to government, and as a natural and 
necessary consequence, is almost entirely abandoned and useless. It 
might all be brought under the highest cultivation. Every foot of it 
could be irrigated by canals from the several rivers which find their 
way through it, to the lake; and rice, cotton, madder and corn might 
be grown to any amount; or it might be planted with mulberry or- 
chards for the production of silk. A single Nauza or Persian water- 
wheel, will raise water sufficient for 80,000 mulberry trees, and the 
cost of constructing the wheel is only about 200 dollars. This is the 
whole expense, and yet there is neither capital nor enterprise in the 
country to achieve this work. Let Europeans or Americans enter | 
upon the work, and this magnificent plain will soon be like the garden 
of Eden. And when rail-ways bring the trade and the travel of the 
East down the valley of the Orontes, this delightful renovation will 
spring up like magic. A better government, however, is indispensa- 
ble to success. The peasant is now cruelly oppressed. If he settles 
on any of these lands he engages to pay a tenth to government. This 
is moderate enough. But the collectors make the estimates according 
to their own selfish purposes, and hence arises immense oppression. 
They will determine that a man’s fields have produced 100 bushels of 
wheat, for example, and take the tenth according to this estimate, 
while he has not in fact realized 20 bushels; and in the same way 
every other article of produce is taxed. Thus left at the mercy of the’ 
collectors, the poor farmer is utterly ruined, and obliged to flee from 
his house and abandon his labor. No improvement is to be expected 
on this system. 

The houses in this region are built of large sun-dried brick—two 
feet long, one broad, and six inches thick. I watched the process of 
brick-making, as we lay under the shade of a great mulberry tree at 
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the foot of the bridge. One man tramped the mortar with his feet; 
a woman threw in chopped straw and chaff; another woman supplied 
the water which was handed her from the river by a man entirely 
naked; another man shaped the bricks, and boys and girls carried 
them to a distance and ranged them on the ground to dry in the sun 
and wind. The veils of the women are in place on such occasions 
certainly. The people in this region are sadly degraded—there is 
not a Christian church, or a school of any kind in all these villages. 
When will such utter desolations revive! Kurds and Arabs wander 
now and then with their flocks, over these fertile plains, and then dis- 
appear like birds of passage. From Jisr el-Hadid, Mount Casius bore 
260; highest point of Jeble el-Aala, 160; of Mount Rhossius, 295; of 
Jeble Ghawir Dag, 352. 

Between these mountains the wind at this season rushes up the 
plain from the sea, a hot, dry and merciless tempest. It is almost im- 
possible to endure it. The intense heat of the plain, I suppose, pro- 
duces rarefaction to such an extent that the sea air is drawn in, with 
immense vehemence, to fill the void. Whatever be the cause it is 
now incessant, day and night, and so violent as to be very disagreeable. 

In three hours from Jisr Hadid we come to Harim, which is pleas 
antly situated on the eastern border of the plain, upon a salient spur 
of Jeble el-Aala. There was (and still remaina in tolerable preser- 
vation) a circular castle on an artificial mound—the base of which is 
the termination of the hill—cut off on the upper side by a deep ditch, 
and strengthened by a wall and towers. It was a plain of strength 
and importance, not only with the first Moslems, but with the Crusa- 
ders. Copious fountains refresh the fields, and cultivation is carried 
to a higher degree of perfection than in the neighboring villages. 
Groves of poplar and other trees also add much to the beauty of the 
spot. Abu el-Fida, Ibn Shebny, and other Arabic geographers, speak 
of this tower and castle. It received the name of Little Damascus, 
on aceount of the abundance of its fountains, and the excellence of its 
fruits. For many centuries it was the capital of a large sub-provinee, 
but it has shared the general fortunes of the country, and has sunk 
into an insignificant village. ‘There are some curious old ruins on the 
north of Harim, and what appears to have been, at one time, an 
aqueduct. The plain stretches away northwards—a boundless ex- 
pansion of luxuriant verdure; and our road leads over a low, rocky 
point eastward, to el-Burak—a handsome cheftik (or farm) owned by 
a Turkish grandee of Constantinople. The large farm houses, newly 
white-washed—a la Constantinople style—rise on a beautiful ascent 
near the banks of the pretty Burak. This crystal brook is crowded 
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with fish, and hereabouts, covered with geese and ducks—a rare sight 
in Syria. I have not seen a sweeter farm-scene in the East. The 
Burak flows down from a narrow vale on the east side of Jeble el- 
Aala, and crossing the plain westward from this cheftik, falls into the 
Lake:of Antioch. There was anciently a large town at this place, 
the ruins of which are to be seen, scattered over the hill north-east of 
the ford. A bridge of several arches once spanned the brook, and we 
now cross on its ruins. 

12th. We slept on the margin of the Burak, or more properly, spent 
some six hours of the night in an earnest contest with this merciless 
wind, when, finding it impossible to keep our tent erect, we struck, 
and started at 2 o'clock, A. M. and went on to Dana, a ride of 4} 
hours, direction east by north. During the latter half of this ride our 
attention was constantly attracted to a constant succession of old ruins, 
on all sides of us. They are of various styles of architecture, partly 
Grecian, partly of a tortuous, mixed order, and of a very uncertain 
age. They fill the reflecting mind with wonder and sorrow. What 
has become of the hundreds of thousands of intelligent, prosperous, 
wealthy people, who once crowded these plains, and built cities, tem- 
ples, and palaces, all over these hills ? 

At Dana we took refuge from a burning sun, and persecuting wind, 
in an old building, once a church or temple, now a mosque. It isa 
heavy vaulted building, mostly in ruins. 

Passing through large fields of castor bean, maize and cotton, we 
began, in half an hour, to rise over a rocky hill; and in the valley 
beyond it, came to some very old remains, with a large ruined town 
some two miles further south. After ascending another rocky hill, 
we pitched our tent at Deir et-Tin, two hours from Dana, and six 
_ from Aleppo. The rock thus far has been mostly a compact lime- 
stone often semi-crystalline. From this to Aleppo the cretaceous and 
marly formations abound. This little village is distinguished for its 
cisterns. The whole cretaceous hill is perforated with them, but the 
water is an abominable decoction, from stables and barn-yard drip- 
pings, and swarms with minute red worms, very lively, but not at all 
desirable qualifications to a thirsty man’s potations. The Detr is gone 
if there ever was one, but the orchards are just now loaded with ex- 
cellent Zin—figs. We placed a high wall between us and this hot, 
parching, pitiless wind, ate something or other for dinner, cooked a pot 
full of this ving water for tea, and threw ourselves on the ground to 
sleep. 

13th. Rose at midnight, took a guide and set out to visit the ruins 
on Jeble St. Simon, leaving the luggage to proceed to Aleppo direct. 

89¢ 
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We travelled across the mountains by a blind path—most execrable 
foad—flouadering in the dark, over rude rocks, for four hours aed s 
half, when we reached the maia ruins just as the sem rose. These 
mountains are full of deserted villages, and old towns in melancholy 
desolation. Huge gray rocks, “as old as the hills,” atterly disrobed 
of all verdure, and even of soil, are piled up in hopeless, deaperate 
confusion. Amongst these remains of ancient architecture, stad 
towns, and temples, and cities, and castles of by-gone centuries, and 
extinct races. They are constructed of large smooth cut stones, car- 
ried up from the foundation, in single layers, and without mortar. 
They are probably Graeeo-Roman, and of the Lower Empire. Many 
of the private habitations were large and spacious, with upper and 
lower porticoes, supported by columns of various shapes, and unde- 
fined, and undefinable orders——neither Phenician, Gregian, Romea, 
Saracenic, or Arabic—a degenerate, bastard generation—column, capi- 
tal, coraice and all. But these ruins are altogether surprising in ex- 
tent and solidity of structure. Towns and temples built of smooth 
chiseled stones ten feet long and two square, arranged one on another 
from base to battlement, etand all over these hills in utter solitude. 

These halls deserted, now echo only the wail of the Jackal or the 
hooting of the owl. My previous reading had not prepared me for 
this morning’s ramble amongst the habitations of races long dead, aad 
the heart saddened and sickened at the dismal sight. 

The main attraction of Jeble Simon is the Kulah or castle-—a large 
temple, church, or convent, or all in succession, according as men of 
different nations and opposing creeds held possession. The principal 
building is in the form of a grand cross, the centre forming a magnif- 
cent octagon. ‘The length inside is 253 feet 6 inches, the width is 
76 feet. The diameter of the octagon is 89 feet 6 inches, and the 
length of each side is 35 feet 71 inches. There are two beautitul Co- 
rinthiag columns in each of the eight angles—-sixteen in all—about 
fifteen feet long. From an entablature on the top of these columss, 
spring the eight ground arches which supported the dome of the octa- 
gon. It is thirty-two feet to the centre of the arches; and a very . 
heavy, and most elaborately decorated cornice and fringe, run all 
round their noble curvatures. Eight shorter columns occupied the 
superior angles, resting upon pedestals above the main columns 
Above these there appear to have been projecting pedestals for images 
or statues; and beautifully carved tracery covered the interior tace of 
the lofty dome. The whole, when pertect, must have been eighty 
feet high—an impreasiye and angust rotunda. The live reck of the 
hill bas beep cut away, to form the platform of shis immense structure, 
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and a pedestal of it is left exactly under the centre of the dome, as if 
for an idol or a statue, and possibly it was the base of the column or 
“stile” upon which St. Simon stood. The crest of the hill lies N. K. 
ead S. W., and this is the direction of the temple, The principal 
entrance is from jhe south-west. The stile here is highly decorated 
Corinthian, massive, lofty and grand. ‘The wall is at present about 
seventy feet high, and immensely strong. The interior is choked up 
wath an infinite amount of broken columns, capitals, and prostrate 
arches, fatiguing the eye and the limbs of the visitor in his rambleg 
The east, or rather south-east wing, has, at some time.or other, been 
transformed into a church. The circular pave is adorned on the oug- 
gade by an upper and Jower range of Corinthian columps producing a 
fine appearance from the hill on the south of the temple. In effecting 
the transformation, the elaborately wrought original doors, windowa, 
and corniog, have been built up, and concealed by an interior well. 
The length of this church inside is 129 feet 6 inches, and the breadth 
' 77 feet. It would be an endless task to explain in detail, the positioa 
and character of the numerous side cloisters, amall chapels, and re- 
cesses of this vast pile, and still more tedioys and unsatisfactory to 
describe the immense byildings attached to it, particularly on the 
south-west side. ‘There are some very peculiar and surprising sepul- 
.cbres on the south-east angle of the external court or yard, which will 
attract the attention of every visitor. ‘here are no fountains, bat 
immense cisterns supply their place. The rock beneath the whole 
Jength of the temple is perforated with these indispensable reservoire. 
Hither the flocks of the wild Yezidy shepherds are still beought twice 
@ day, when the otherwise desolate scene is sufficiently lively. 

The prospect northward, over the plain and the valley Nehor Ap- 
prio is surprisingly lovely, but in any other direction the eye wanders 
fatigued over bare, gray rocks, or huge old ruins, as bare aud as gray. 
Zhe rock is a white compact sub-crystalline limestone, richly fossilif- 
erous in many specimens which I examined. It takes a begutiful 
polish, a3 is manifest from the columns and wacery of the grand octe- 
gon. 

By wham were these ruins constructed, when, and for what pur- 
pose? ‘[hese are questions for others to answer. My historical read- 
ing, both Arabic and European, casts but little light on the subject, 
and there is nothing very decisive in the architectural indications. 
They appear to have been erected in different ages, and for ditferens 
purposes. I could find no ingcriptions of any kind except names of 
Kuropean travellers who visited the temple jn former days, mostly in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On some of the columne 
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there are circular and highly involved figures, so carved as to appear 
to have formed part of the original design. They may bave had a 
mystic signification. The Arabic historian of Aleppo, Ibn Shehny, 
calls this place Kefr Nebo, and says that anciently an idol, called Ne- 
bo, was worshipped in this temple. This is the name of a Babylonian 
divinity, and the tradition may go for what it is worth. A part of it 
at least, was certainly used as a Christian church during one period 
of its history. Many of the buildings in these mountains are evidently 
of Christian origin, and probably owe their existence to the first inva- 
sions of the Moslems, about the middle of the seventh century. The 
defeated Christians fled from the cities and the open country to these 
savage and impracticable deserts, and there reared these heavy build- 
ings, half castle, half church or convent, as the case might be. The 
style, however, is very different from any purely Grecian or Roman 
city whose ruins exist at the present day. The stones are heavier, 
the work more massive, the arrangement awkward, and unscientific, 
and the whole is laid up without mortar. Many things lead me to 
suspect that most of these buildings which cover the long ranges of 
mountains from Safeta northwards through the Jeble el-Aala and St. 
Simon, were constructed out of materials wrought by a more ancient 
people than the Syro-Greek Christians of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. Both in Jeble el-Aala and St. Simon tbe earch is unknown in 
the heaviest and most antique buildings; and as there is no patch 
work about these specimens, they may possibly exhibit undisturbed 
examples of the handiwork of a very remote race. On these quea- 
tions, however, it does not become me to pronounce an opinion. One 
thing is certain, we shall not again meet a single trace of Phenician 
architecture until we reach Ba’albek. In a wilderness of ruins ex- 
tending southwards for hundreds of miles, and often in sight of the 
Phenician coast, there is not one stone with the Phenician devel. This 
early maritime people appear to have confined themselves to the sea- 
board, and in all the cities, from Ladakia to Gaza, the peculiar cut 
of their chisel can be traced, but if you ascend to the summit of the 
hills which separated them from the interior plains of Syria, all signs 
of their work disappear suddenly and totally, except in a very few in- 
stances far south, where the Jews seem to have borrowed both the 
workmen and the style from their Syrian neighbors. This peculiar 
bevel is therefore the distinctive mark of the Phenician architect, and 
as such I always look upon every old etone which bears these creden- 
tials of a very honorable antiquity, with particular respect. I would 
give something to know whether it is met with amongst the ruins of 
Carthage! But of this enough. 
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The shepherds who wander, with their flocks, amongst these anr 
cient desolations, are mostly Yezidees—e strange, wild race, of very 
dubious reputation. The prevalent opinion in regard to their religious 
veneration of the Evil principle, and of his very reputable eompanion 
and symbol, the serpent, is undoubtedly well founded; but with what 
particular rites they endeavor to maintain friendly relations with his 
satanic majesty, 1 could not ascertain. I may refer to this people 


Very old tradition connects the name of St. Simon Stylites with 
these ruins, and, as before intimated, I think it probable that the col- 
umn reared upon the base or pedestal of live rock, in the centre of the 
octagon, was selected by the saint to be the theatre of his astounding 
exploit. The fallen blocks are much broken, and appear as if they 
may have been diminished by the hammers of devout pilgrims, who 
flocked to this holy shrine from all parts of the Christian world, and 
were, no doubt, anxious to carry home some of the sacred atone as 
precious mementoes or efficacious amulets. I found a very old Ara- 
bic volume in Aleppo, which professes to give the history of St. Simoa, 
It is filled with incredible legends and accouats of stupendous miraeles, 
recorded with resolute and even desperate gravity. Additions appear 
to have been made to the original chronicle, from time to time, one of 
which says that “ pilgrims came to the sacred shrine even from Ameri- 
ca.” Anachronisms of this kind are of no significancy, and will 
scarcely attract attention amidst the splendor of such transcendant 
miracles as are constantly achieved by this prince of saints. The 
ehurch constructed out of the south-east wing of this grand temple, 
was probably made for the accommodation of the vast crowds of pil- 
grims. And the numerous buildings attached to different parts, were 
for monks and anchorites who were wedded to the spot by the fame 
of the holy man. 

Here, then, was displayed that most hideous abortion of blind fa- 
paticism. A living man perched upon the end of g pillar three feet in 
diameter and 50, 60, or 70 feet high, according to different accounts. 
‘There he stood, day and aight, without descending, for thirty-seven 
years, in winter's winds and snows, and summer’s scorching sun, mute 
tering prayers, making ten thousand dangerous and painful genuflec- 
tions, and giving utterance to mysterious predictions to the demented 
and awe-struck muldtude below. How he did contrive, on this dizsy 
pinnacle, to bow down till his forehead touched the top of the columa 
at his feet, is not easily understood ; but an eye-witness declares that 
he saw him perform the exploit 1244 times, and then he left off count- 
ing! Any one curious to see what kind of marvels are religiously re- 
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lated, by grave historians, about this monstrous manifestion of ascetic 
mania, may consult Stephanus, or Theodoret, or St. Anthony, or Cos- 
mos, or the somewhat tedious epitome of the whole in Assemann’s 
Bib. Orient. Vol. I. The temptation to translate from my old Arabic 
author must be resisted for want of time and space; and we leave it to 
some of our modern lovers of legendary lore, to do justice to the mem- 
ory and the merits of this unparalleled saint. 

There are the remains of a column on the top of a mountain, some 
ix miles east of Swadea, and Mr. Barker supposes that this is the site 
of Simon’s Pillar. Pilgrimages are still made to it on this account 
by the superstitious, and it appears, from time immemorial, to have 
been regarded as the spot by the surrounding Christians. And since 
some ancient authors mention different pillars, it is possible that the 
saint may have occupied one on this promontory for a season. ButI 
think it more probable that this was the pillory of Simeon Stylites ju- 
nior, who maintained his awkward post for sixty-eight years!! ac 
cording to the testimony of Evagrius, who was personally acquainted 
with this remarkable juntor gentleman. 

It took me eight hours to ride from the Kulak to Aleppo. The road 
leads over low rocky hills, utterly destitute of trees, and, in August at 
least, of vegetation. The soil has, for ages, been washed off the rocks 
into small side valleys, which in spring are, no doubt, green enough, 
but now they are of a burnt-iron rust color, very naked and very 
dreary. Ancient ruins are scattered over the hills, and as you ap- 
proach Aleppo villages begin to appear. 

Aleppo. I shall bring into one connected narrative the substance of 
my miscellaneous notes about this important city and the regions ad- 
jacent to, and depending upon it. The origin, the name, and the an- 
cient history of Aleppo are involved in obscurity. It is the Boerhea 
of the Greeks, and in the Syrian and Armenian ecclesiastical books of 
the present day, it atill bears this name. Ibn Shehny, the Arabic his- 
torian of Aleppo, has collected with much industry and from many au- 
thors, the ancient traditions in relation to the name and primitive his 
tory of his native city. He gives different versions of the fable of 
Abraham (‘‘upon whom be peace”) milking his flocks at castle-hill— 
all of which, however, derive the name Haled from this milking ope 
ration. The Patriarch, it seems, possessed the Moslem virtue of alms- 
giving in an eminent degree; and when he milked his flocks at the bill, 
a crier from the summit proclaimed paso! 1 Ud (haleb Abraham) 
Abraham has milked—his flocks, and immediately the pauper crowd as- 
sembled for their daily portion. From the constant repetition of this call, 
the name became appropriated to the hill itself and subsequently to the 
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city that was built around it. Ibn Shehny, however, appears to re- 
gard all these traditions as somewhat apochryphal, and evidently ac- 
quiesces in the opinion of those who derive the name from the milk- 
white chalk hills upon which it is built. It is, nevertheless, curious 
to see how pertinaciously Moslem authors insist upon the reality of 
Abraham’s residence. One author, however, quoted by Ibn Shehny,. 
says that Haleb and Hums, Ibn Mahir, Ibn Hums, Ibn Hab (in an- 
other genealogy it is Ibn Ham), Ibn Maknif, of the children of Ama- 
liuk, built Haleb and Hums. And again, he says that the occasion 
of building Haleb, was the expulsion of the Amalekites from Pales- 
tine by Joshua. But then this same author in another place main- 
tains that Haleb has been in existence ever since the visit of Khalil 
(the beloved), that is, Abraham “upon whom be peace.” And once 
more—an author with a string of /éns to his pedigree altogether too 
long to copy, states that the king of Nineveh, called Belukush, or 
Belkhurus, built Aleppo and compelled the Jews to inhabit it—and 
Ibn Shehny adds—Al/ak knows whether this is not he whom the 
Greeks call Sardanapalus. Finally, Ibn Shehny declares that he 
found it recorded in an ancient author called Ashuarus, that in the 
first year of the Alexandrian era, Seleucus Nicanor built Seleucia and 
Apamia, and Riha, and Haleb, and Ladakia ;—so much for Ibn Shehny. 
Benjamin of Tudela says without the least hesitation, that it is the 
Aram Zobah of Scripture. This is probably a mistake into which 
the Jewish tourist fell by confounding Aleppo with Kunserin, whose 
ruins are about a day’s journey south-east of Aleppo. Ibn Shehny 
says that Kunserin was a great city before Aleppo was built, and at 
first called Suria, from which he derives the name Syria. It was 
the capital of the kingdom or province in which Aleppo is situated, 
and gave name to the whole country as far as the Euphrates. When 
Kunserin declined and Aleppo rose to distinction there arose a confu- 
sion in authors, who were not always careful to distinguish between 
the ancient name of the province and its actual capital. The south- 
east gate of Aleppo is still called Kunserin, and this name figures 
largely in all the old Syriac and Arabic writers upon this region. 
Girgius el-Makin in his Saracenic history, says that Kunserin was 
conquered A. D. 636 by Abu Aubeid, after a sharp contest, and pro- 
bably the whole province, including Aleppo, was brought under Mo- 
hammedan rule at that early day. It, however, often changed mas- 
ters subsequently. 

Most modern geographers identify Kunserin—the Chalcis of the 
Greeks—with Zobah or Hamath Zobah of the sacred Scriptures. 
This may be correct, but when visiting the great ‘salt vale,” some 
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twenty miles south-east of Aleppo, I heard of a very ancient ruin on 
the south-eastern margin of the vale, which the Arabs cal! Zobah or 
Zebah, and some appeared to me to pronounce it Zebad. They told 
me that the ruins were much older than those of Kunserin, and cov- 
éred a space as large as Aleppo; and moreover, that, at this place 
was the only fresh water on the south shore of this salt lake or vale. 
As this is probably the salt vale where David conquered Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah, when he went to recover his border on the Euphrates 
(2 Kings 8: 3—13), I think it not improbable that this Zebah marks 
the site of Hadadezer’s capital; David may have destroyed it, and in 
the subsequent prosperity of the kingdom of Zobah, Kunserin may 
have become the capital. It is a full day’s journey west of Zebah, 
and all that distance from the salt vale, where David overthrew Ha- 
dadezer. The position of Zebah, therefore, agrees best with the Bible 
account of David's expedition. Our narrative having led us to this 
salt vale, I may as well complete what I have to say in regard to it. 

I left Aleppo on the 18th of August, with a company of friends, 
and rode to Sphery—anciently called Sephra—situated near the wes- 
tern border of the vale. Passing out of the city by the gate of Kan- 
serin, we rode over chalk hills planted with the pistachio tree, for half 
an hour, and were then in the open desert. As we advanced through 
boundless tracts of unappropriated land, the villages became more and 
more rare, until we reached Sphery, from whence to the Euphrates 
it is “‘ without inhabitant.” Sphery is a large village. The houses 
are built of sun-dried bricks—shaped like large haystacks—huddled 
close together like their types in a Western barn-yard, with narrow 
circular streets or paths between stacks, leading to anywhere you 
please. ‘This is the universal style throughout all these deserts, be+ 
tween this and Hums. They present a most original and striking ap- 
pearance. The Moslem inhabitants—half citizens, half Bedouins-— 
received ua with great cordiality. A large haystack was placed at our 
disposal—and, of as many of the villagers as it would hold. We 
drank any quantity of coffee, and the smoke of any number of pipes 
estaping through the apex, made our stack somewhat like a young 
votcano. But we were entertained with very lively talk from these 
rude sons of the “ Border.” Many of them had wandered far into the 
desert—had been to Zebah, and to Khanasorah, which they always 
confound with its ruined neighbor Kunserin, though they are really 
distinct places. From their accounts there are many columns with 
inscriptions, etc. at Kunscrin. J exhausted all my persuasive powers 
in vain efforts to induce some of them to condeact me to these inter 
esting ruins, offering to start at once, and ride all night. Bat they 
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steadfastly asserted that it was impossible at this season to reach them, 
on account of the Anazy Arabs. ‘They are in such dread of theae 
wild robbers, that, after sunset no one would go even to the neighbor- 
ing vineyards, to bring us grapes—nor would they venture out at all 
without being completely armed. These Arabs have been particu- 
larly troublesome of late. 

Our friends here assure me that from Khanasir they can ride to 
Hamah in a day, directly through the open desert. An old Arab au- 
thor—Ibn Shiddar—quoted by Ibn Shehny, says that Khanasir was 
a large city with walls, castles, etc., built of black (trap) rock. He 
derives the name from the man who built it—Khanasir. Another 
old Arab author says that there was a city here called Kunsarin the 
less, which he says was the Chalcis of the Greeks, and was mentioned 
in the Hebrew Scriptures under the name of Zoma—the Zobah of 
the Bible misspelt. He says that it derived its name from an Arab 
chief of the Beni Keis. Ibn Haukel, in his Geography, says that Kun- 
sarin was destroyed by the emperor Basilius, after which it was re- 
peatedly rebuilt and overthrown, until it was entirely demolished by 
Taj ed-Dowleh at the close of the eleventh century. Amongst the 
rebuilders of Kunsarin which he mentions are the Beni Busseis et- 
Tenukhiyeh—the ancestors, probably, of the Tenukh Emeers who 
built these palaces here in Abeih where I am now writing this note. 
These Emeers were exterminated in a dreadful massacre, several 
handred years ago, but their palaces still remain. The name Keis is 
also still perpetuated amongst us—the Druzes being divided into Beni 
Keis and Beni Yemen. The leading sheikhs of Beni Keis emigrated 
to Lebanon long ago from the province of Kunsarin. The ancestors 
of Naaman Beg Jemblat came from Maarat Naaman which belonged 
to the same province. And in Aleppo itself, I found an old palace 
called Seraiyet Beit Jemblat—and since my return, Naaman Beg has 
assured me that his ancestors owned property in Aleppo. It is inter- 
esting to discover the progenitors of our friends and neighbors, in these 
distant deserts and ancient chronicles. The Zemukhs carry up their 
genealogy through the kings of Heri, etc. to Kahtan or Yoktan, and 
with a little aid from the Hebrew tables they may ‘“‘cross the flood” 
with a bound, and ascend to Adam! This puts to shame the pedigree 
of the most ancient European nobility. Before taking leave of these 
eld tales I must give one more quotation from Ibn Shiddar. He says, 
‘‘ the town of Kaab was on the Euphrates. There the Israelites dwelt 
for a long time, and they beld to it with such tenacity, that they were 
nine times expelled before they were finally exterminated.” This 
Kaab was in the province of Kunsarin, and as we have found the 
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Zobah, where David overthrew Hadadezer when he went to restore 
his border on the Euphrates, may not this Kaab be his frontier garti- 
son city, and this be the reason why they clung to it with such tena- 
city ? 

On the morning of the 19th, my companions went to the hills on 
the south of Sphery, to hunt, and I hired a guide and rode to the salt 
vale—about six miles east of the village. The plain subsides grad- 
ually into the “vale,” and having always understood that it was a 
lake, and having seen the setting sun reflected from its polished sur- 
face last evening, I supposed of course that we were approaching a 
fine inland sea. There too, was the shore, a short distance in advance 
of us, as distinctly marked as that of the ocean; but what was my 
surprise not to find one drop of water—nothing but a boundless ex- 
tension of encrusted salt. With strange sensations I left the shore, 
and began to ride over this sea of salt. The water is just ahead of 
me—on I rode to meet it like a child chasing the rainbow. Presently 
I saw a large flock of white gazelles about a mile from me, actually 
standing tn the water, with their graceful proportions beautifully re- 
flected below. At full speed I attempted to overtake them, but not 
being partial to the society of strangers, they bounded away over the 
sea, pausing now and then to gaze at their baffled pursuer. Finally, 
when I reached an artificial mound which stood in the midst of this 
tantalizing sea, I was forced to admit that I had been the dupe of an 
optical illusion more perfect than I had thought possible. On look- 
ing back I found myself in the middle of the sea—well I am now 
prepared to credit any story about mirage, however marvellous. From 
the top of one of the numerous artificial mounds, I surveyed at leisure 
this strange vale. A vast expanse of glassy salt, glowing in the 
burning sun of August—an oppressive, saddening, dismal brightness. I 
have rarely felt such a sadness at heart as when steeped, drenched in 
this flood of glory. The very atmosphere trembled, and stmmered, 
and quivered, as if it were molten silver. The excess of brightness 
was terrible, and the total silence and utter absence of any manifes- 
tation of life, were oppressive. It is a vale of utter death, polished 
and burnished into intolerable and horrid splendor. It is four days’ 
ride in circumference. 

In winter this whole region is actually a lake, with its margin as 
accurately defined as any other, but by August the water has all 
evaporated, and a crust of white, coarse grained salt, has been depos- 
ited over the entire surface. I nowhere saw this crust thicker than 
half an inch. The quantity, however, depends upon the amount of 
rain daring winter, and it is said, sometimes, and in certain places, to 
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be several inches thick. Ibn Shehny says that the salt is brought 
down by two small rivers which enter the vale from the north-east. 
This, however, needs further investigation. Maundrell found a lo- 
cality on the border of the lake itself where salt exists in a mineral 
state. The current opinion in the neighborhood is, that the salt is 
brought down by the tributary streams, and they urge in confirma- 
tion, that when the rains are long and copious, the amount of salt is 
increased in proportion. After riding some time, I came in sight of 
the salt gatherers in the neighborhood of Jebbaal. Men, women and 
children, camels, donkeys and mules, in long lines floating in glory, 
now lifted into the air—now wading through molten silver—now ut- 
terly concealed, according to change of position, or the vagaries of 
this most wonderful mirage. I shall not readily forget the impres- 
sions of this day’s ramble. Jebbaal is about ten miles north-east of 
Sphery, and ia the great depot of salt, from whence it is distributed all 
over northern Syria. The salt gatherers‘get from 200 to 300 piasters 
per camel load, but the government, I am told, takes from 50 to 70 
piasters tax, on each load. This is a very rigidly enforced monopoly. 

I rode over a large camp ground of the Anazy Arabs on the wes- 
tern margin of the vale. These Arabs refused to pay a certain tax 
last winter, and the Pasha of Aleppo surprised them in their camp, 
took several sheikhs prisoners, and compelled them to purchase their 
freedom at great expense. This is the reason why they are so trou- 
blesome at present—and on this account I could not get to Kunsarin. 

From a large artificial mound not far from the margin of the “ vale,” 
I took the following bearings : 


Village of Sphery, . . . . . 9800 — distance 6 miles. 
CastleofSphery, . . . . . 290 HS 
Aleppo,. . . . . . . .« 805 “ 24 =& 

Tel Araran,. . . . . . © 820 “4g. 

Tel Nowam, * se Se we %& « “360 © 30 * 
Jeble Zaran,. . . . . . . 50 “unknown. 
Jebbaal, : es 62 n 8 miles. 
Peak called Jeble Hamimel,. ee «fe 65 « on horizon. 
Deir Hafir, .. “Be oa 70 4 . 
Jebbaarin, . . ee 88 “« uncertain. 
General centre of the Vale, - «+ + 180 

Jeble el-Baaz, . ~ . 185 “on horizon. 
Direction of Zobah or -Zobad, . . 140 = 8 hours. 
Wady Amira—and direction of Kunsarin, 165 eG. 


The “‘castle” of Sphery is situated four or five miles south-west of 
the village, and from it the castle of Aleppo bore 317; Jebbaal, 90; 
Sphery, 93; Tel Abu Jerrain, from whence the other bearings were 
taken, 105. 
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Between Sphery and Abu Jerrain, is a small village called Mella- 
hah, built on, and out of the ruins of a considerable town. There are 
many columns amongst these ruins. The Italian traveller, Peter 
della Vulle—a second Joseph Wolf, in the variety and extent of his 
wanderings over the East, passed this village in 1617, on his way to 
Bagdad; but he gives no particulars, and his journey across this in- 
teresting desert, is as barren as the desert itself. After following him 
from Aleppo to the Euphrates we remain as ignorant of this terra in- 
cognita as we were before. 

The castle of Sphery is on a high volcanic hill, and is merely a 
cyclopean enclosure, made by piling up the large trap rocks in irregu- 
lar lines. My guides, who are great hunters, and have wandered 
over these deserts as far as Kunsarin, represent the whole country as 
volcanic, which agrees with Ibn Shehny’s statement, that the towns 
in that region are built of black stone. The soil, however, is fertile, 
and the country is desert merely because it is overrun by the Arabs. 
Innumerable flocks of the whtte gazelle pasture on these hills and fer- 
tile vales. These, with wild boars, hares, bustards, quails, partridges 
and woodcocks, are the chief victims of the sporting gentlemen of 
Aleppo. Our party having joined me at the “castle,” produced from 
their nets some dozen of the red legged partridge, and a few hares— 
a rather unsuccessful day in their opinion ; and when one thinks of a 
ride of fifty miles, during such a withering wind as this, he sees no 
reason to question the justness of their estimation. Still, the exercise 
is healthy and invigorating, and this is an adequate compensation for 
the time spent, the fatigue endured, the tattered garments and blister- 
ed skin. 

The volcanic hills appear to rise about 500 feet above the general 
level of the country, and they are said to abound over all these plains, 
to the Euphrates. This great volcanic region commences at the sea, 
not far from Tortosa—spreads over all the Ansairiyeh mountaina— 
constitutes the major part of northern Coele-Syria—stretches by 
Hams, Hamah, Salemiyeh, Maanah and Kunsarin, to the Euphrates ; 
and how much beyond, into Mesopotamia, I have not been able to 
learn. In the vales, and low plains, water can be procured at a mod- 
erate depth—at Sphery only a few feet below the surface. Ibrahim 
Pasha began a noble system of colonization in order to restore the an- 
cient cities and villages of Kunsarin, by settling peasants and parties 
of Arabs in them—granting them grain, oxen and ploughs, and com- 
pelling them to abandon their migratory habits and cultivate the soil. 
He would have succeeded if he had been allowed to remain master of 
the country. The present government has been disposed to pursue 
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the same plan, but with little prospect of success I fear. They lack 
energy, wisdom, perseverance and patriotism in the subordinates, upon 
whom the carrying out of the plan must depend. A good govern- 
ment, however, would soon cover the province of Kunsarin with an 
industrious and thriving peasantry. In this province resides perma- 
nently the singular tribe of Arabs called Slaib or Sulaiyib. They 
are the moet primitive in their habits of all these dwellers in the desert. 
They do not mingle with other tribes—are not Moslems, and are re- 
ported to have no religion whatever. By many who are well ac- 
quainted with them, however, they are believed to be a sort of degen- 
erate Christians. ‘They raise no grain nor flocks, and never eat 
bread, but live entirely upon the meat of gazelles; and their only 
clothing is made out of their skins. They are very ingenious in their 
devices to catch gazelles, but their most successful method is to build 
long diverging walls in the desert; and at the point of junction, they 
dig a deep pit. The whole tribe then make a grand hunting circle, 
and drive the gazelles within the arms of these walls; after which 
they are easily forced into the pit, and slaughtered in immense num- 
bers. The meat is dried in the scorching wind and burning sun, and 
laid up for future use very much as the Indians preserve the meat of 
the buffalo. These Arabs have no domestic animals but the donkey, | 
and in every respect exhibit the lowest form of human society. I 
made many efforts to become acquainted with some of these semi- 
savage, semi-Christian Bedouins, but unfortunately failed. On ac- 
count of the fierce attitude of the powerful Anizey, the Slaib have not 
lately ventured out of their desert, even as far as Sphery, though in 
peaceable times they are often found in Aleppo. Mr. Barker, and 
other gentlemen who have had much intercourse with them, inform 
me that they are simple, peaceable denizens of the desert, not given 
to rob the traveller, or to make hostile incursions upon other tribes. 
My Arab friends in Sphery assured me that the word Zobah was in- 
corporated into many of the names of these primitive inhabitants of 
this very ancient province. This, however, needs further examina- 
tion. 

It is now threshing time over all this region, and I have been much 
struck with their machine. Five circular iron plates, about a foot in 
diameter, having sharp iron teeth on the external circumference, are 
fastened on a cylinder of wood five or six feet long. This cylinder is 
attached to two slabs, like the runners of a sled. Upon these a seat 
is erected over the cylinder, upon which the driver sits. This ma- 
chine is drawn over the grain by horses or oxen, until the straw is 
chopped into fine chaff. It is then heaped up in the centre of the 
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floor, and a fresh supply is thrown down, which in turn is ground into 
chaff, and so on until the whole crop is finished. The grain is then 
separated from the chaff by tossing it up in the air during a windy 
day, of which there are abundance, according to my experience. 
This chaff is as carefully gathered up as the grain, and serves for 
provender during the entire dry season of the year. The grain is 
pulled by the hand, as we pull flax, or cut off at the very ground bya 
rade sickle, and by this process of threshing, the entire stem is pre- 
served for the cattle; and as there is no hay in Syria, this straw is an 
indispensable article for every peasant. Of course, the floor is the 
bare ground in the open field, and the grain is covered with a fine 
dust or sand, which gives the flower a brownish color, and a gritty 
touch and taste, unless the wheat is washed before going to the mill. 
This machine is used in no other part of the country, and I suppose 
it is the sharp threshing instrument having teeth, mentioned by Isaiah 
41: 15, by which God declared he would make the “worm Jacob” 
thresh the mountaina and make the hills as chaff. It differs eseen- 
tially from the broad slad with bits of porous lava fastened in the bot- 
tom, which is used in other parts of Syria to grind the straw into 
chaff. 

We returned to Aleppo, which we reached by nine o'clock at night, 
having rescued a poor boy and his donkey from a company of robbers, 
who were prowling about seeking prey. As our party were mostly 
Franks, and well armed, they allowed us to pass, but in a few minutes 
we heard the cries of the poor lad—and galloping back, the robbers 
made off, and were soon lost in the surrounding darkness. 

To this dull Moslem city our narrative must now return, and 
amongst the thousand things which might be said of it, and which 
have actually been said and sung a thousand times by fond Arab lords 
and partial historians, one is at a loss what to select. Almost every- 
thing, however, must now be described by parallels of opposition, and 
the resemblance of contrast. Instead of being surrounded by splen- 
did forests, Aleppo shows long ranges of low, naked hills, burnt and 
blasted and desolate. Ibn Shehny says that the all-destroying Tar- 
tars cut down the forests—“ may the graves of their fathers be defiled.” 
Its “sweetest of all waters” which gushed in crystal fountains, in 
every mosque and market and medrisy—in private dwellings, orchards 
and gardens—the delight and glory of Aleppo—is now dreaded by 
both natives and foreigners, as the mother of that most odious of 
blotchers—the Aleppo button. (This journal owes its existence to one 
of these hideous eruptions which has confined the writer to his reom 
for the last month, and has set him to reviewing his notes to pass 
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away the dull imprisonment). Instead of 250,000 inhabitants, men- 
tioned by Ibn Shehny and others—“the wealthy, the learned, the 
polished, the peaceable, the honest, faithful, generous and hospitable,” 
—and a long array of magnificent adjectives besides, altogether un- 
tranelateable—this city now numbers about threescore thousand in all 
——a mingled race, abounding in paupers, rogues and ragamuffins. In- 
stead of a mosque for each day in the year, and a medrisy, or eollege, 
for each mosque, they have scarcely one for each day of the month, 
and the less said about their medrisies the better. And thus we might 
extend the contrast between what ts and what twas indefinitely, and 
with the same result. But as this would be, like her deserts, a very 
barren extension, we shall not prosecute it any further. 

We must now mention some things positive about Aleppo. Her 
celebrated castle is a very positive ruin, and a most conspicuous ob- 
ject. Her fortifications, well described by Gibbon, have now fallen to 
decay, never more, I devoutly trust, to be restored, for I most cor 
dially hate all castles, city walls and gates. The top of this hill would 
make one of the finest observatories in the world, and I hope it may 
be converted into some such beneficial purpose in some future day of 
Syria’s prosperity. From the summit one enjoys an admirable view 
of this city, as it is very lofty and stands nearly in the centre of its 
wilderness of mosques and houses. It is nearly a mile in circuit, at 
the base, and rises some 200 feet high; and is a noble specimen of 
the thousands of artificial mounds which abound in all the plains of 
Syria. Thoee who are anxious to know more about them in general, 
or this one in particular, must consult some of the many authors who 
have described them at large. Ibn Shehny has exhausted his powers 
of oriental magniloquence upon the castle, which was built on the 
summit of this mound. The towers, or minarets of several mosques, 
were belfries of Christian churches, to every one of which there is a 
separate history in Ibn Shehny, as there is also for every school, 
and nusjed, and market, and gate, and palace, but such things have 
an interest only to the citizens of Aleppo, and we shall not translate. 
The river Quoik rises in the neighborhood of Aintab (in two separate 
gources as our historian contends, others say but one), and after pase- 
ing Aleppo, it is lost in a marsh not far from Kunsarin. It is an in- 
significant affair, and the water is not fit to drink until it has been 
filtered, or allowed to settle in a tank. The universal opinion is that 
the Atibet es Sineh—Aleppo button—is produced by some mineral in- 
gredient in the water. I am now paying the penalty of a visit to this 
city, in a large button on the ancle, which from the constant irritation 
of walking has become large, inflamed and painful. But if not irri- 
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tated in some such way, it is rarely troublesome, and after running its 
course for about a year, it disappears of its own accord, and never re- 
turns. All kinds of medical treatment hitherto applied to it, only in- 
crease the evil, and the safe course is to let t¢ alone. It very frequently 
attacks natives on the face, where it always leaves an ugly scar, and 
sometimes it destroys the eye when it appears near it. I never saw 
a foreigner who had had it on the face. There are two kinds—male 
and female—why so called, is not very clear, certainly not because the 
one is peculiar to the male and the other to the female sex. The fe- 
male button however produces a number of separate blotches, the 
other only one. This curious phenomenon is not confined to Aleppo, 
nor to the towns along the Quoik. It is found along the Euphrates 
as far south certainly as Bagdad, and a button very similar, if not iden- 
tical, has lately appeared in many places in Lebanon. It is asserted 
here that the Druze soldiers who returned from Ibrahim Pasha’s army 
in 1840, brought it with them from Aleppo, and that it has been 
propagated by infection. This would be a very curious fact if it could 
be well established. 

Ibn Shehny gives the following list of districts or sub-provinces 
which belonged to the government of Aleppo. 

1. Sheizur, “a city and castle on the river Orontes, N. W. of Ha- 
mah. 2. Bkas es-Shugar, with a strong castle. 38. El-Kseir, and 
castle. 4. Deir Kush, a castle on the Orontes west of Edlip, built 
by the crusaders. 5. Harim and Sheikh el-Hadid, at the N. W. base 
of Jeble el-Aala. 6. Antakiah, Antioch. 7. Bagras, a castle on the 
confines of Armenia. 8. Derbesak, with acastle. 9. Hajr Shuglan, 
with a castle. 10. Er-Rawendan, and with it Tel Haran, the Tower 
of Russas and Tel Bashir, all famous castles N. W. of Aleppo. Jo- 
celine took Tel Haran and destroyed it. 11. Aintab, a beautiful city 
with a fine castle, and belonging to it Debook and Koores, two cele- 
brated castles. 12. Bakseny, a beautiful city bordering on Armenia, 
and capital of a rich province. 18. Kerker, in the same region. 
14. Kahfa, of which my author merely says it had a castle. 15. El- 
Bireh, celebrated for its large castle. 16. Kulaet er-Raim, in which 
were the modern Adana, Tarsiis, and Museiseh a Grecian city 
called by them Mamustra or Mumustia, according to my author, 
on the Gihon twelve miles from the sea. 17. Menbej. 18. EI- 
Jebil and el-Bab, N. E. and E. of Aleppo, the author’s ancestral 
district, large and fertile, and the waters of it carry down the salt to 
the great salt vale. 19. El-Keizein. 20. Arzaz, a very celebrated 
castle which figures largely in crusader times. The Tartars destroyed 
it. 21. Sermein, and with it el-Fuah. Maaret Musrin and Mertab- 
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wan, famous in early Moslem history. 22. Kefr Tab, N. W. of 
- Hamah, a vefy ancient city. 28. Balis, an ancient city S. E. of 
Aleppo, eometimes called Kunsarin the second. In this large district 
was Dufein on the Euphrates, and Russafah an ancient Grecian city 
in the desert resorted to by the Khalifs to escape the plague, finally 
destroyed in the thirteenth century, and the inhabitants transferred 
to Salemiyeh. Khanasir and Khiyarliny, and the modern Kunsarin 
and Kaka also belonged to this province, and Allah knows how many 
more ancient cities, says the author. I could now identify but eleven 
of these districts, and my list of villages amounts to but 662. There 
are probably more than 1200 villages still under the government of 
Aleppo. 

Ibn Shiddad has copied from a book written by Kerim ed-Dowleh, 
secretary of king Dahir in the year 609 of the Hegira, the following 
list of the taxes of Aleppo. 


Drachms. Dracbms. 
Tax on water, canals, and tanks, 1,000,000( Soap factories, . , , 10,000 
The ’Ashr or Tithes, - 600,000} Census of Arabs, : ‘ 100,000 
El-Wekaleh—Agenc office, 100,000 | Salt magazines, . : i 350,000 
Horse, cow and camel market, 380,000 | Slaughter houses, ; ‘ 100,000 
Exterior and interior iia 430,000} ——-——. .. - 100,000 
Melon market, . ; 100,000 | Potash, - A ‘ ;: 20,000 
Grape rey a. 4 : 100,000 : 100,000 
Vegetables a ee 50,000 Census of Tarkomans, ; 150,000 © 
Tanners, ; ; 2 ; 150,000 | 30,000 head of sheep,. . 600,000 
—- . . . + 100,000} A kind of capitation tax, . 100,000 
Silk dyers,. . sf 80,000 | Tax on places of pleasure, . 600,000 
Sheep market, 450,000 | Tax on n es-Sultan, . 80,000 
of Tarkomans, 300,000 | Tax on areas a a 60,000 
Lamber market,. 50,000| —— : : 50,000 
Spice market, . - ‘ 40,000 Greens | or grass, ‘ : 20,000 
Smelting furnaces, .  . 5,000| Weighers, . . . . 50,000 
oven fuel? . : 20,000 |Tron, . : ; ‘ ; 50,000 
Auctioneers of Greens? 20,000 | Hemp, oo i ee tS 50,000 
Flower gardens,.  . 50,000|Silk, . . . . . 80,000 
The mint, . ; , 100,000 | Capitation, . ; : : 80,000 
(Pasture-ground 1) P - 400,000] Manure, . ; 10,000 
Tax oncommons, . . 100,000] —— —— by estimation, . 800,000 
Wood and coal stores, : 20,000 





Total, 7,755,000 


This is a curious exposé of the amount, and the sources of revenue 
in the early part of the 18th century. Matters and things, and “ ways 
and means” have greatly changed since that day. Moet of the sources 
of revenue were farmed out to the highest bidder. ‘This pernicious 
custom is still practised, greatly to the injury both of the government 
and the people. ‘These tax-gatherers are necessarily clothed with 
great power, and they abuse it to lay a heavy additional per centage 
for their own pockets. 
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Aleppo was long distinguished for her manufactories of beautifal 
silk stuffs, but the modern introduction of English goods has com- 
pletely broken up these looms, and thousands of weavers have been 
reduced to poverty by the change. The same is true in Damascus. 
Multitudes of paupers crowd the streets, and the suffering poor do not 
know how to direct their energies to any other means of procuring 
subsistence. Aleppo lives upon her caravan trade, and the produce 
of the surrounding country. Most of the caravans to Bagdad now 
start from this place rather than Damascus, the route from this lat- 
ter city being too much molested by the Anazies. These Arabs 
are a strange set of robbers. One of my acquaintances was recently 
obliged to come from Bagdad direct to Damascus. He and his com- 
panions left all their effects to go by Aleppo, dressed themselves ex- 
actly like Bedouins, and, on swift dromedaries, struck through the 
desert. On the morning of the third day they saw, afar off, the tents 
of a large encampment, and made boldly for it. The Arabs saw them, 
but supposed it was one of their own marauding companies returning, 
nor were they undeceived until our friends were actually within the 
camp, at the sheikh’sdoor. The Arabs then began to quarrel amongst 
themselves because they had not gone out and robbed them. They 
finally brought the case before the cadi of their tribe, and this re- 
spectable judge decided, that as the strangers had deceived them by 
wearing their clothes, until they got into the camp, it was lawful still 
to plunder them. However, the better class rose against this decision, 
and would not allow their tribe to be disgraced by plundering guests 
who had actually reached their tents. If they had been seized only 
a short distance outside, it would have been lawful, and very honora- 
ble to have stripped them of everything they had, and left them to 
perish on the desert ; but now they must be treated as friends, and 
conducted in safety. And this was actually done, and a guide was 
given them across the desert to the neighborhood of Damascus. These 
roving gentry have lately moved south of the line from Aleppo to 
Bagdad, and hence the northern route is the safest. Still the cara- 
vans are often attacked, even those that go by the way of Diarbe- 
kir, and the north, to Mosul. 

The gardens of Aleppo produce excellent fruits, vegetables, and 
melons, quite sufficient for the consumption of the city. The low hills 
on the east of the walls are covered with pistachio orchards. And 
from time out of mind, this is the only locality where this nut has been 
extensively grown. It looks like the terebinth, and is believed by 
many to be a species of that tree. The houses of Aleppo are very 
substantial and spacious. Most of them are vaulted, which makes them 
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cool in summer and dry in winter; but many of them are falling to 
decay, and rents are low. The city has not recovered from the earth- 
quake of 1822, and the shattered walls have not all been repaired. 
The gates are kept by a guard, but one can ride over the prostrate 
walls in different places. Many of the Europeans and native Christians 
have built houses in a suburb called Kittab, since 1822, for greater 
security. Whether Aleppo is to rise out of her present depressed con- 
dition, depends upon the route which a reviving commerce shall find or 
make for itself. In the adjustments which modern trade and travel 
will surely make, Aleppo will either be restored to her former wealth, 
or utterly annihilated. Her internal resources are almost nothing, 
and she does not possess a single natural advantage for meeting the 
exigencies of modern enterprise. She is the pet daughter of Moham- 
medanism, and lives by the old regime. When the slow and silent 
step of the sponge-footed camel shall be superceded by the whirling car, 
and the whizzing engine, the need of a great city in a dry, stony 
desert, a couple of car-hours from the sea, will probably not be felt. 
Caravans, the very life-blood of Aleppo, will disappear from Syria, and 
with them this city will, not unlikely, sink out of sight. It has neither 
wood, nor coal, nor water, nor any one element to fit it to become a 
busy, bustling modern town. During the Ottoman dynasty, however, 
it will continue to be the grand radiating centre for all northern Syria. 
In a country abounding with ancient ruins, Aleppo can show no 
traces of a high antiquity. Near the Antioch gate there is a portion 
of a triumphal arch with a Cufic inscription upon it; and on the wall 
are the remains of an old church with short, ill-shaped columns of ba- 
salt. On a block of the same, are a few hieroglyphic figures, too 
much effaced to be copied. The south-east corner of the wall itself is 
probably of Roman work, though tradition ascribes it to the Phenicians, 
in the palmy days of their power and commerce. On a large stone 
in the wall, at the Bab Nusr, is an inscription. The stone is a 
fragment, and may have belonged to a temple dedicated to Artemis, 
the. Astarte of the Phenicians and Syrians generally, according to 
some authors. But to me it appears that-the abominable licentious- 
ness said to have constituted much of -the worship of Astarte, corre- 
sponds better with the rites of Venus, than with the chaste Diana. 
It is curious to see how a certain superstitious veneration lingers about 
this old stone. All classes of Aleppines, and particularly Moslems, as 
they pass in and out of Bab Nusr, rub their fingers over these Greek 
letters, and then kiss them, to extract the mystical virtue, or to draw 
down the blessing of the beautiful Artemis. Although the rock is 
‘very hard, yet by this process long continued, the inscription has been 
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nearly rubbed out, and is scarcely legible. Some of the gate-ways, 
and the entrances to some of the mosques, show splendid specimens 
of Saracenic architecture. The Tartars have also left the impress 
of their barbarous rule in huge old Khans, now generally in ruins. 
I visited one large mosque whose portico, 150 feet long, was sup- 
ported by a double row of handsome Grecian columns, the ruins of 
ancient Boerhea. These columns are elegant shafts of a yellow semi- 
crystalline lime rock, found in the neighborhood. The entablatures 
are entirely Saracenic, very rich and beautiful. In this porch I found 
one of the “ medrisehs” so much boasted of by Ibn Shiddad, a ruin 
too, I suppose ; at any rate it was a sorry collection of boys trembling 
under the corbadge of a fierce looking sheikh. He was in the act of 
inculcating a difficult lesson with his terrible weapon, applied to the 
extremities most distant from the “seat of reason,” thus—the feet of 
a stout lad were entangled in the complexities of a cord attached to 
a pole, which, being then raised upon the shoulders of two of his com- 
panions, reversed the natural position of the disciple, and upon the 
soles thus exalted, the pedagogue was addressing his corbadge disc 
pline with all his strength. Our intercessions in bebalf of the writh 
ing victim were unavailing, and the bastinado ceased only with the 
strength of the zealous master. I have witnessed this mode of teaching 
“the young idea how to shoot,” in several other “ medrisehs” of Syria 

The rock and marl strata around Aleppo have in many places been 
tilted up and dislocated by the obtrusion of volcanic dykes, some of 
which even run under the city—an unsatisfactory basis for one’s habi- 
tation. And Aleppo has actually had her full share of calamities from 
frequent and dreadful earthquakes, both in ancient and modern times. 
It was totally overthrown by one of these executors of Divine wrath in 
1169, and it also suffered severely in all the similar disasters which 
so often destroyed its great neighbor Antioch. And in 1822, it suffer- 
ed more than any other city in Syria by the earthquake of that year. 
Joseph Wolf participated in the dangers, and has givén a description 
of that fearful visitation. Not a year passes without repeated shocks 
of greater or less violence, and it requires considerable experience be 
fore strangers become reconciled to these “nervous affections” of 
‘“‘ mother earth.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ORATIONS OF THUCYDIDES. 


An Extract from “The Life, Work and Times of Thucydides,” by Wm. Roscher, Ph. D., 
Gottingen. Translated from the German by Juhn W. Mears, A. M., Student in Philosophy 
and the Arts at Yale Crilege. 


Introductory Remarks. 


[Tae subjoined paragraphs are the results of the labors of a Ger- 
man scholar upon one of the most difficult subjects in Greek litera- 
ture. The orations of the master historian are not only famous for 
their intricate and perplexing constructions—they also suggest serious 
questions as to the veracity and faithfulness of Thucydides ; whether, 
too, he was guided by any settled, profound purpose in his manage- 
ment of this part of the history, or whether the Zhucydtdean Oration 
is the product of a whimaical and profitless eccentricity. These lat- 
ter questions employed the energies of Dr. Roscher in that chapter of 
his work which we now lay before the American scholar; and we 
cannot but hope it will prove acceptable to such as have encountered 
the difficulty it discusses and seeks to remove. 

We do not vouch for the correctness of all our author’s conclusions 
— it might be presumptuous for us to sit in judgment upon them. In- 
deed, it is not our whole purpose to publish received elucidations of 
the obscurities of an ancient model; we wish to put down upon an 
American page for the inspection of Americaf students, an example 
of the refinement and closeness of observation, the thoroughness and 
accuracy of investigation, the sagacity of deduction and more than all 
perbaps, the free play—the ample.range of vision—up and down the 
subject of study until it is apprehended in its unity, which we and 
they seek to attain through the medium of classical studies. And yet 
from the very prominence of these qualities throughout our extract, 
we feel safe in affirming, that the views of the author are worthy of 
serious consideration. We are busying ourselves with no cunningly- 
devised fables, with no plausible but groundless speculations. The 
man who had never opened Thucydides, would feel secure in yielding 
to some of his conclusions: they are so palpably just; and the man 
who as studied the philosopher-historian can at least discern, that 
only after an investigation equally thorough and extensive with that 
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of Dr. Roscher, could most of his conclusions be effectively assailed ; 
so deep are their foundations. 

As to the translation—we have seldom deviated from what we 
should call literalness, except when compelled to it by the usual dif- 
ferences of idiom and structure. The unnecessary faithlessness of 
translations generally, has long been a matter of our observation and 
regret, and while we have sought to present our author’s ideas ina 
true English garb, we have been no less anxious to preserve their 
exact figure and proportion as they appear in the original dress. —TR. | 


THUCYDIDES is now in possession of a rich store of external facts— 
that is, of such facts as had fallen under the notice of his eye and ear; 
popular assemblies and senatorial decrees, sieges and battles. An 
historical mechanic would have arranged these notices, and published 
them. Not so the artist. Deep in his thought, began now the de 
composition and assimilation of this material, preparatory to its trans- 
formation into a work of art—a work of art peculiar to Thucydides. 
For, a bare protocol of events is no more history, than the sketch of 
a lifeless countenance would be a portrait. 

The particular work of the historian in this process, is two-fold. 
He must first penetrate from the outward facts, to the something that 
is within. This internal is often denoted in our days by the name of 
historical ideas or principles. To the greater number, there is some- 
thing speculative, and so unhistorical, or if you please, hy perhistorical, 
concealed under this title. But in truth, this very phrase has been 
employed by veritable—by excellent historians. They understand by 
it, the spiritual motives, i. e. the thoughts, the resolves, the feelings, 
of the chief characters and their dependents, that lie at the foundation 
of the external facts. These spiritual motives that decide every tndt- 
vidual for himself, but that come to historical import because they are 
‘common to many—these motives are not learned simply by learning 
the facts. Practical men speak sparingly of what goes on in their 
thoughts; if they do speak of it, then least of all, may the historian 
receive it without investigation. Simple as the results may appear, 
on the contrary the work of the historian in this process is most in- 
volved and intricate. Such a many-sidedness of the spirit is here 
presupposed, that he must think and feel every character that appears 
in his history. If now the historian meets with outward acts, he in- 
quires: “ What must be my state of mind if I should parpose sach 
deeds?” Thus, from the action, he learns the spirit of the actor. 
Aevosizo ovrag 6 Ticagegrns, 06a 78 a0 TOY moLOVpEvors 177 exd- 
ow, (8.46). The great number of such combinations decides for par- 
ticular cases. 
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In the next place, the historian must separate the important from 
the unimportant, through ‘his whole store of material. Importance, 
however, is a relative idea, which is determined by the object of the 
work. He must make distinctions between principals and subordi- 
nates; he must form threads along which to arrange the events, in © 
groups. Such distinctions, however, such threads and groups do not 
really exist; they must originate in the historian’s thought. These 


are the two points of view from which the work of Thucydides will 
now be regarded. 


$1. Great number of the Speeches of Thucydides. 


The first object that presents itself in this discussion, are the speech- 
es of Thucydides. They appear to the composer himself, important 
enough to receive mention in his preface, (1. 22). In quantity only, 
they make a very important part of the work; of 900 chapters, more 
than 180, that is more than a fifth, consist in direct formal addresses. | 
Trogus Pompeius is said to have condemned this frequent interweav- 
ing of speeches ; for his time, indeed, and for his object, the like would 
no more have been appropriate ! 

The age of Thucydides, however, was the first period of the politi- 
cal eloquence of Athens, and Pericles and Antiphon, afterwards too, 
Alcibiades, Critias and Theramenes, were regarded as its masters. 
Pericles spoke but seldom before the people, and only upon the weigh- 
tiest occasions. That he left no written speech behind him, is a suf- 
ficient proof how, entirely without self-conceit, they were directed to 
the practical result alone. Notwithstanding he thus individualized 
for the particular circumstance, Pericles knew how to connect every 
one of his words to the widest principles of his policy, and to the pro- 
foundest views of life in general. In this chiefly consists his majesty, 
that procured for him the title of the Olympian. Without flattery, he 
knew how to lift the people to his own elevation ; his words, says Eu- 
polie, left a sting behind in the soul of the hearer. His external ap- 
pearance, too, ever severe, ever great and sublime; his voice smooth 
and even; his dress never discomposed by violent action; his mien 
itself unchanging, never relaxed to a smile. It was an eloquence that 
may have been related to that of Demosthenes, just as the art of Phi- 
dias was related to that of Lysippus, as far down as the author of 
Laocoon and the Gladiator. An exact balance was observed between 
the word and the action. Already, too, as is usual, the theory was 
about uniting itself to the perfected practice; and with the first So- 
phists of Sicily, commenced a long series of rhetoricians, which, sus- 
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tained through the following century by the first orators, was at last 
concluded by Aristotle. : 

We may remember further, that the drama of the Greeks was now 
in the height of its bloom; indeed that, for a time at least, it had well- 
nigh supplanted the other branches of poetry in Attica and Sicily. 
Plato has already remarked, how closely the oration is related to the 
drama. And in truth, if the external difference between the drama 
and the lyric and epic departments, consists maialy in this, that in it 
the characters all act for themselves, there is no way for history to 
become more dramatic, than by allowing its heroes to speak. How 
forcibly the works of Sophocles affected the whole arrangement of 
Herodotus; how in a thousand ways Xenophon is concerned with 
Euripides and the later comedy, I must reserve to develop in another 
place. Thucydides has borrowed nothing more from the drama than 
the life and oratorical richness of his representation. If hence we 
ascribe to him a dramatic disposition in particular, a division into acts 
and the like, as Ulrici has attempted; I can only consider it a piece 
of that aesthetic trifling against which Niebuhr was so urgent. Even 
in the conversations of the Sophists, whence indeed, the Socratic 
method of instruction shortly arose, we may perceive this dramatic 
tendency of the age. That some universal trait of the Hellenic char- 
acter was the cause of this, may be shown from Homer, who is al- 
ready much more dramatic and who gives far more in his heroes’ di- 
rect speeches than the later epics. 

. Thucydides generally arranges two formal addresses in juxtaposi- 
tion. -In two places of our author’s work, this becomes the dialogue, 
(8. 112, 5.85). Where he only suffers oblique addresses to be given, 
a reason is always at hand. For example, there are many places 
where, if every one were to speak directly, a great multitude of ad- 
dresses would become necessary—such a multitude, that the simple 
circumstance lying at the bottom, would be entirely suppressed. Why 
not any direct addresses occur in the eighth book, may be explained 
from the fact that the finish of the book is wanting, since death inter- 
rupted the historian in his task. From other grounds, it will hereaf- 
ter become more probable, that the speeches received their present 
shape only at the last elaboration of the work. There are other places 
besides, where oblique addresses appear; the contents of these, and 
the events to which they allude, it is the historian’s purpose to draw 
rather into the background. This is an important accessory to that 
marvellous gradation of color (abstufung des colortts) that is peculiar 
to Thucydides. In his introduction, for instance, some speeches of 
Themistocles are given—all oblique, because they only belong to the 
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introduction. In the work itself, Thucydides does not commonly de- 
scribe the character of his heroes ; they must characterize themselves 
and that by their speeches. In thia case too, the introduction follows 
the opposite course, (see 1. 91, 188). 


§ 2. Preliminary Inquiries upon the Relation of the Speeches of Thu- 
cydides, to those really delivered. 


Did Thucydides design to report faithfully, as far as he could, the 
speeches that were really delivered? This is the first question. 
Although the scholiast answers it in the affirmative, it must be nega- 
tived for internal reazons. K. O. Miiller has already discovered, that 
the speeches often stand in a mutual relation, that never cquld have 
obtained. The speech of the Corinthians (1. 120 sq.), answers in a 
manner to that of Archidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that 
of Pericles at Athena, though the Corinthians had heard neither of 
them. How could the Corcyreans, when they were anxious to be- 
come the allies of Athens, in reality have enlarged so mach upon their 
former neutrality, or affirmed that Athens owed them just nothing for 
it? (1.32). Moreover, since the Athenians desired still to maintain 
the peace, they would never have dared to preach up the right of the 
stronger with such inconsiderateness as in 1.76. In other cases, on 
the contrary, they were always provided with some proof of right, as 
appears from 8.11. Much more, Thucydides states expressly that 
the real ground of the war—the growing power of Athens—had pre- 
viously appeared least of all in the speeches, (1. 23). But with the 
speeches as reported in the first book, this is not the case. The pol- 
icy of the king Archidamus was chiefly aimed at creating discord in 
Athens itself, (2. 20). His speech, however, in which he so fully 
discusses the means of carrying on the war, knows nothing of it. Fi- 
nally, when Pericles, in the funeral oration that depicts the magnifi- 
cence of the Periclean age, breaks out into the complaint, that it is so 
difficult to gain general belief in this representation ; in the mouth of 
Pericles it is almost without meaning—simply because his actual 
hearers had that magnificence hefore their eyes, and were personally 
interested in it. 

Fortunately we possess external ladlining besides. In Aristotle's 
Rhetoric (1, 7. 8, 10), a sentence is quoted from the true funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles. And this can be compared with the same speech as 
it stands in Thucydides. It runs thus: ry veorysa éx tho modes 
aengnoPat, woneg t0 fag &x tov smavrov a skaipeOeiy. Of this 
thought, there is no trace to be found in Thucydides; I could scarcely 
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name a place where it might be introduced. "We may learn from this, 
that Thucydides disdained a verbal transcript, even where it was pes- 
sible. If Aristotle could have received that expression, how mach 
sooner the contemporary Thucydides? But more. Since Thucydi- 
des himself was sick of the plague (2. 48), and since this plague 
broke out in Athens immediately after the funeral oration, it is in 
some degree probable, that he was just at that time in Athens. The 
plan of writing the history of the Peloponnesian war, he had con- 
ceived at its beginning, (1.1). Should he then have stayed at home 
from the funeral oration of Pericles? It is well known, indeed, that 
Pericles left no written discourses; that Quinctilian, especially, de- 
clared those extracts in his time to be spurious. Spengel infers from 
this, that Aristotle received this expression only by a tradition of the 
rhetoricians. That may all be true. But if Thucydides had intend- 
ed to bring his speeches as near to those really delivered as possible, 
he would necessarily have received and incorporated this expression, 
just as much as it was in the mouths of the reading public. Besides, 
Pericles was accustomed to prepare himself for speaking always with 
extreme care; indeed he frequently wrote off the sketch of the dis- 
course beforehand. How easily then, might Thucydides have ob- 
tained such a sketch just once for inspection! But there is still an- 
other consideration remaining. Weber maintains that the notices of 
Aristotle have no reference to the funeral oration in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war, but to another delivered by Pericles after the 
conquest of Samos. The expression ssor7za only suits the later 
speech. This proof of Mr. W. I must candidly confess I do not un- 
derstand. The position itself, however, is contradicted by Plato's 
Menexenus, which was probably written with reference to ‘Thacydi- 
des, and consequently must understand by the funeral oration of Pe- 
ricles, that given by Thucydides. So then it is to be supposed, that 
Aristotle intended by the funeral oration, xz’ éSoy7» this second, not 
the Samian. This idea Dahlmann, among others, has adopted with- 
out scruple. 

Hence too, we derive a still stronger support for my whole opinion. 
If antiquity, of Plato’s time, declared the nominal orations of Peri- 
cles to be spurious, so it found tn Thucydides no real orations of Pe- 
ricles. 

Now the inquiry arises in the second place, Was the content of the 
Thucydidean orations, some personal view of Thucydides—some as- 
sertion or opinion. Not entirely so. For among other things, it surely 
was not the real opinion of Thucydides, if he makes the Corinthian 
ambassadors at Athens maintain that, for this reason only had. Cor- 
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cyra remained neutral, because she alone desired to act unjustly—to 
escape all observance of her shameful deeds, (1. 37). The sketch of 
their former conduct, which the same Corinthians draw (1.39), stands 
almost in direct contradiction to the narration of Thucydides himself, 
(1. 28). In the speech of Euphemus at Camarina, every one will ad- 
mit, that the real designs of the Athenians are concealed, (6. 82 8q.). 
My position, however, hardly needs a further induction of evidenee, 
since now, in the speeches that have a mutual correspondence—aad 
here belong the greater number—while, for the most part, the subject 
is only variously regarded from various points of view, yet many par- 
ticulars are expressly affirmed in the one speech that are expressly de- 
nied in the other. 


§ 3. True Relation of the Speeches of Thucydides to those really delivered. 


In his preface, Thucydides declares, that with all possible exactness 
he has retained the fvupzaca yvouy of the real speeches ; but that be- 
sides, he bas put into every one’s mouth, what may have appeared ra 
Sorta. wadsote for the circumstances of each occasion, (1.22). In the 
words that follow, where he discloses his manner of treating the facts, 
it is evidently a different method from that pursued towards the 
speeches. He secured for those a severer exactness. 

We are to regard the speeches of Thucydides as his special means of 
tracing back the visible facts to the internal moving causes. No one 
better understood the art of thinking or feeling every one of his charac- 
ters. From an Athenian, he can become Archidamusg and Hermocra- 
tes; from a partaker of the spirit of Pericles, he became Alcibiades ; 
from a polished Optimate, he became Athenagoras and Cleon. He 
can doff all his habits and relationships—the historian, the artist 
alone, he cannot resign .... What proper view of this can we attain ? 

A. Most of the speeches, Thucydides puts into the mouth of his 
chief characters. The words really spoken, could have served the 
historian only as outward facts. In hts own speeches, however, 
where, at the same time, the interior of the characters is to be disclosed, 
Thueydides must comprehend the whole life of every person. He 
must have looked through his past and even his future, so as to be able, 
from these sources, to complete the sketch of his character. Thus 
what lay behind and before the period of the address, was collected 
into it. The tvpsaca yrwpy, the main design of the discussion itself, 
needed not meanwhile to be laid aside—the speech actually delivered, 
was no legs a result of the speaker's character. I cannot help noticing, 
in this connection, a point of superiority peculiar to Thucydides. There 
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are certain judgments that historians are in the fashion of giving, 
among which belong those that I might call hypothetical judgments. 
Thus it is maintained: if instead of the fact a, the fact 6 had taken 
place, then not c, but d would have followed. The great fault of sach 
judgments is, that they are never reliable ; indeed, that they are di- 
gressions into a province, totally disproportioned to the historian’s 
standards of measurement. How does Thucydides act in such a case? 
With very few exceptions, he confines this hypothetical judgment to 
the speeches. There, however, it is perfectly appropriate. There, it 
can only declare the calculations of the speaker, the expectations of 
the hearers—a matter which is often mentioned in the direct narration 
of Thucydides. Before the deed, it is a matter of interest whether 
anything else may happen ; afterwards, it is useless speculation. 

B. But at the same time, Thucydides well understood, that every- 
thing is not attained with the character of the principal actors. These, 
by themselves, make no history. It is only when the historian has 
characterized the adherents who connect themselves with the chief per- 
sonage, that he may presume he has interpreted the facts by their 
spiritual causes. Hence Thucydides’ speeches are not only for the ora- 
tor himself, but also for his audience’s character. Where he paints 
Pericles, he paints, too, the Periclean age. With Alcibiades, that pe- 
culiar party of the young Athens is represented, that afterwards occa- 
sioned the tyrannical and aristocratical movements; with Nicias, the 
remnant of Pericles’ Athens, whose age was now past, whose spirit 
was now flown. Where Archidumus speaks, we recognize at once the 
Old-Doric party, that resisted the innovations even of the Doric spirit 
of the age. A few speeches rise from the limited sphere of Greek his- 
tory to the universality of general history. Thus, in the struggle be- 
tween the Thebans and Plateans, the case of the old right against the 
new is tried; and in the transactions at Melos, the ever-recarring dis- 
pute of the oppressor against the oppressed is argued out. 

And we may learn the great, the truly Hellenic art of Thucydides 
particularly in this: that, without the least affectation, he has con- 
nected all this to whatever circumstance at the time commanded the 
attention. A reader not thinking of history, might well imagine that 
it was simply a series of diplomatic or “demegoric” transactions of a 
high order, that lhe had before him. 

To make these two points clear, I choose now the speeches of Cleon 
and Diodotus, from the third book. With a delineation of the charac- 
ter of that remarkable demagogue, they unite a portraiture of the peo- 
ple that could endure him. My choice has been decided in this direc- 
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tion, because we may here corroborate the testimony of Thucydides, 
almost line for line, from Aristophanes. [See Zhe Knights. | 

We behold, in Cleon, a man whose energy is thoughtless precipita- 
tion, whose courage is only passion joined with ignorance and brutality, 
(42 init.). In his view stupidity, if it is only determined, must be 
most suitable for managing the concerns of State, (37 fin.). Uncon- 
cerned about the future, he embraces the present only in his view, 
(39, 44). Averse to all solid counsel (42 init.), for proofs he only 
gives calumnies, to intimidate his hearers as well as his enemies, (42), 
His conclusions are deficient in nothing so much as stringency; they 
prove too much, and, indeed, by taking away all ground from the ad- 
versary, weaken their own force, (37 fin. 38 init.). At the same time 
he understands, admirably well, the art of linking a compliment to eve- 
ry censure passed upon the people (37 init.), and the art of merging 
his own interests with those of the people, by making a common cause 
with them, (37 fin.). Conscious of his own corruption, he speaks, at 
every opportunity, of the bribery of others, (38, 40). Full of envy 
towards the other statesmen (38 init.), he seeks, by low invective, 
especially to degrade the art of the polished rhetorician, (40 init.). 
He perfectly understands how to judge correctly of the people, (88). 
But if he sometimes is inclined to desire the true inheritance of Peri- 
cles’ power (87 fin.), yet, on the whole, he is merely a flatterer of the 
people, knowing nothing higher than their caprice (37 extr.), and 
therefore, too, as it mostly turns out, is properly despised by his master, 
(89 conf. 4.25). Cleon, however, is only fearful to the allies, not to. the 
enemies of Athens; yet in spite of all thia, his speech evinces much 
strength of character and soundness of judgment, as indeed we could 
not but expect, in the successor of Pericles. | 

Not less clearly than his personal character, is the demagogue’s re- 
lation to the people—consequently the true foundation of his influence 
—exhibited. In this speech,,the people are seen to be credulous of 
the past and of the future; slaves to the remarkable, and despisers of 
the common and the secure; with idle egotism dispensing their favor 
[as an audience] not from respect [to the speaker] but from a love of 
controversy ; inquisitive on all topics but the really useful; eager for 
change, without rightly understanding their present institutions, (38). 
With all this, the Athenians had high resolves, and aimed at nothing 
less than to play the honest man and observe a safer moderation, (40). 
In spite of their despotic disposition, this unwieldy mass was ill quali- 
fied to rule over others, (37). With all its credulity, it was unac- 
customed to put confidence in the open and honest counsellor, and the 
good statesman himself was forced to crooked ways, (43). The natu- 
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ral consequence was, that even the demagogues could not enjoy their 
good fortune securely; did their counsel fail, they alone must suffer 
for it, (43). In short, it was a people to which Cleon was suitably 
comnected. 

This picture receives its historical finish from this circumstance, 
that in the speech of Diodotus, not only the better state that had gone 
before is delineated, but moreover the worse that was to arise after it, 
(42). All this we see developed in two speeches, that have for their 
express object the fate of the conquered Mityleneans ; Cleon would 
have them all put to death; Diodotus, only the ringleaders. And 
these speeches are by no means the richest in thought of any in Thu- 
cydidea.! 

This characteristic tendency of the speeches is in a high de- 
gree strengthened by the variety of their language. The Scholiast, 
already, has observed that Thucydides uses the boldest figures in the 
mouth of Alcibiades, (6.18). How proud and great is the language of 
Pericles—how mild and convincing that of Nicias—how thoughtfal, 
and grave that of Archidamus! With what a simple and touching view 
[of their subject] discourse the Plateans, with what craft and sophistry 
the Thebans! How gloomy and cruel are the discussions at Melos! 

C. Thucydides is now in a position to bring his facts into connection, 
and to arrange them accordingly. This, too, he has done in the 
speeches : very naturally, since the speeches had arisen immediately 
before, from the action of the historian’s mind upon the same facts 
( Verarbettung derselben facta). Here, principally, he labored to give 
a@ transparent clearness to his history, so that in every part where it 
was possible, one might discern the whole work in miniature. It is 
for this purpose that the more important speeches are made to contain 
80 many retrospections and so many predictions—the latter, frequently, 
without the clear consciousness of the speaker. Thus, for example, 
in the first speech of Archidamus, we find not only the present rela- 
tion of the Lacedemonian resources to those of the Athenians unfolded, 
but, in like manner, the springs of action that bad thus far decided the 
course of Lacedemon ; and finally, the course of the impending war, 
its continuance, and the road to victory. Inthe speech of the Mityle- 
neans at Olympia, the secret progress of the Athenian hegemony is 
disclosed to us; but at the same time it is shown where Athens is most 
valnerable, and from what causes its fall will one day result, (3. 9). 
In Hermocrates’ speech at Gela, the whole condition of Sicily before 


' Ido not deem it unlikely that Parrhasius, in his celebrated painting of the 
many-headed Demus, had this delineation of Thacydides before his eyes. 
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the struggle, its relations to Athens and the character and final issue 
of the impending war, are clearly and distinctly developed. This ap- 
pears quite remarkably in the last speech but one of Nicias, (7. 61 sq. ). 
It is here especially significant that in animating the Athenians, where 
the opposite consequences of victory and defeat are described, the lat- 
ter alternative comes out so decidedly, (61). Next, the approaching 
contest and the Athenian armament are depicted, though just as if this 
latter were justified rather by necessity, and not as if suggested by 
prudent forecast, (62). But at the close, a brief yet penetrating glance 
_ is thrown upon all the past and future of Athens, (63, 64). In the 
brief address of Brasidas, too (2. 87), how admirably the essential 
character of the war is depicted in a general way. Only one must 
weigh every word. 

I cannot forbear exhibiting the same feature more at large, in two 
other speeches, short and easy of survey. First in 5.69. Here we 
have reported in oblique narration, the language which the generals 
of the different forces used to encourage their soldiers before the battle 
of Mantinea. On this occasion the Mantineans are told, that victory 
will make them free, defeat reduce them again to servitude ; the Ar- 
gives, that now or never may their former superiority be regained ; 
the Athenians, that only by a victory on land, will they maintain their 
authority on land. The Lacedemonians at last—and this is the 
keystone of the whole—are stimulated with the hope of victory to the 
victory itself. I choose again, 6. 68, a speech of Nicias to the Athe- 
nians, Just before their first general engagement with the Syracusans. 
Here, to rouse the spirit of his men, the general appeals to the great- 
ness of their armament, and to the inexperience of the foe, that must 
baffle his boldness and his energy. Here the question forces itself, 
unbidden, upon the reader’s mind. But how now if that armament 
is reduced by the sword, by hunger, by fatigue; if this inexperience 
has become experience by practice? If we are seeking to answer 
this, the close of the speech at once assumes the character of a dark 
prediction. ‘ From our fatherland we are far away; and here, there 
is nothing for us except what we gain for ourselves in battle. We 
must conquer ; for in the condition of this territory and in the nu- 
merous cavalry of the enemy, any retreat, would bring us certain de- 
struction.” - | 

We are now prepared to make use ef some tmmedtate hints of 
Thucydides himself upon the relation of his speeches to those really 
delivered. They are found in the first book, in connection with the 
speech of the Athenian ambassadors at Sparta (73 sq.). Here the 
substantial import of the true discourse, the Evpraca yvpon, precedes 
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tn a narrative form, (72). And the brief reply of the Spartan Ephor, 
of little significance for the proper historical development of ideas, 
serves to control and confirm this narration. Now whatever else the 
Athenian ambassadors say, we may consider as Thucydides’ pure ma- 
terial and pure manufacture ( Verarbeitung). And in the remaining 
speeches, it is my opinion that the authentic abstracts, as they were 
presented to Thucydides, will bear pretty much the same relation to 
his edition of them. 

At this point the eighth book presents itself. If it was the decree 
of Providence to call away our historian before the completion of his 
great work, we ought yet to congratulate ourselves that he was obliged 
to leave one book Aalf finished. We gain by thie means, a most in- 
teresting view of the workshop of his art; and if I should at all sue- 
ceed in placing Thucydides in a clearer light, I am principally in- 
debted to this view [for my success}. The brief and oblique discourses 
in which this book abounds, are, without exception, such Svunacas 
yeovon, that yet want the last finish. As they now stand, the histo- 
‘rian could only have come in possession of them, perhaps have criti- 
cised and abridged them. Their proper artistic reproduction and in- 
‘corporation into his work, had not yet taken place. Similar draughts 
must be presupposed in the case of all the speeches. Whoever would 
have a conception of these draughts, must be especially recommended 
to 8.81. We find here not only a brief, protocol-like account of the 
contents of the speech, but the motive of the speaker is already inti- 
‘mated, only superficially, however, without much order, without ex- 
tensive connection with the earlier and later parts of the whole work. 
Characteristic expressions are introduced with a view to the peculiar 
reirrangement and preparation ( Verarbeitung) (of the speech, that is 
to follow]: for example, the expression that Tissaphernes would not 
suffer the Athenians to be without support, “even if he must sell his 
‘couch to provide it.” 


§ 4. Arrangement of the Speeches. 


With very few exceptions the speeches of Thucydides go together 
by patrs or groups. In most cases this is self-evident. It may be 
less obvious that the speech of the Corinthians (1. 120 sq.) is con- 
nected with that of Pericles, (1. 140 sq.). Both speeches announce 
in the parties there opposed and faithfully carried through in their op- 
position, the opening of the struggle and their expectations of victory. 
It may need mention too, that the indirect words of Hermocrates 
(6. 72) answer to the direct uttered by Nicias, 6.68. Where two 
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speeches contradict one another, there Thucydides is never, like most 
historians, to be found on one side only. The reasonings that he as- 
cribes to both parties, are the strongest that in any similar case could 
have been employed. Hence it is only seldom that the one discourse 
is directly contradicted by the other. A more thorough explanation 
of this peculiarity is not yet in place. But in every case, whoever 
would read the decision of Thucydides, must gather it for himself 
from both speeches, All his speeches owe their origin to the effort, 
by a counter reflection faithfully to mirror back reality. And it is by 
the same means that reality is represented 1 in its progress—by the op- 
posing strifes of parties. 

Of the speeches arranged in pairs, that always stands last, whose 
object is finally accomplished. Indeed (4. 10 sq.) Demosthenes not 
only precedes Brasidas, but delivers besides a direct oration—the other 
only an oblique. Where not two, but three speeches go together, 
then the strongest, i. e. the most successful, is placed in the midst ; 
because of three things, that in the middle always holds the prominent 
place. The application of this rule is by no means confined to the 
speeches, but extends to nearly every case where a similar combina- 
tion of two or three things presents itself for examination. Where 
more than three things are to be discussed, the most important comes 
either at the end to make an imposing conclusion (5. 60), or it is 
placed first, and then at the end repeated, (8. 87). If the alternative 
is not given directly by the historian himself, but mention is only 
made that one of his heroes proposed it, then that member always 
preceder, which contains the expectation of the proposer, (see 1, 8/4. 
189 ; 7, 8. 15). 

A general principle lies at the foundation of these particulars. 
When Thucydides reports but indirectly the propositions of others, 
that proposition which with them preceded, comes likewise into his 
foreground, because he had thoroughly thought himself into their state 
of mind. When however he narrates for himself, that always appears 
to him especially important which afterwards by the result, evinced 
its greater power. Everybody knows that the majority of the ancient 
historians, especially that Tacitus maintained the opposite practice. 
And indeed whvever pursues rhetorical objects, does well, too, to fol- 
low a rhetorical order, that saves the most important for the conclu- 
sion. Hence we may discern, notwithstanding all his richness in ora- 
tions, how foreign to our Thucydides are rhetorical objects. Hero- 
dotus even, the confessedly maive Herodotus, always brings in the 
strongest, with great parade, at the end. 

We may now inquire, at what a in his history Thucydides 
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jadged an oration suitable. As unsuitable, he regarded those in which 
only material relations were to be discussed: for example, the finan- 
cial and military resources of Athens,! or the naval preparations of 
Syracuse, (7. 36). It is only when for still other reasons a speech 
seemed necessary, that, to avoid repetition, these statistics are included 
in the same, (6. 22; 7.62). Just as little is the speech employed to 
ascribe motives to plans that were to fail without the least consequence. 
The latter half of the war with Syracuse especially, is but sparingly 
interspersed with speeches; nor is it strange if we reflect that the 
characters and influences that were to decide the course of the war, 
had been amply discussed in the speeches of the first half. 

The chief points of view from which Thucydides regarded the 
course of the war are the following: The decline of political power 
in Athens, and as connected with this its decline in the rest of Greece; 
the ruinous excess of the Athenian spirit of enterprise, which belongs 
to the Lacedemonians on the contrary, in a proper degree of modere- 
tion; and finally, the transfer of dominion by sea and among the 
allies from Athens to Sparta. When these threads of our work ap- 
pear with special clearness, there always stands a speech. Thus 
at the revolt of the first allied State that endeavored to sustain Sparta, 
(3. 9); at the first sea-fight between Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
(2. 87); at the firat general confederation of Sicily, (4. 59); and 
finally at the last successful effort to extend the Athenian power, 
(5. 85). Thia is particularly to be remarked, where several of these 
threads are entangled, as it were, into a knot. Thus, upon the pon- 
ishment of the revolted Mityleneans (8. 36), the debates were con- 
tinued in two separate councils of the people. Thucydides selects 
the second to fasten his speeches upon. Evidently with the intention 
to discuss, besides the chief question, the other also, upon revoking 
the first decree. Because with this question, he could best exhibit 
the inner disunion of the Athenian “demagogy,” and its relations to 
the people. For a similar reason, the speeches of Hermocrates and 
Athenagoras are delivered at Syracuse, before there was any certain 
knowledge of the naval expedition of the Athenians, (6.32). When 
the Lacedemonians were summoned by the Syracusans to their as 
sistance, then indeed, the embassy of the Syracusans and Corinthians 
delivered speeches, (6. 88). Yet Thucydides only communicates to 
us the discourse of Alcibiades, so that besides the nature of the im- 
pending war, he may bring out the character of that remarkable maa, 
and the existing relations of Athens. Why of all the funeral orations 
of the Peloponnesian war Thucydides gives only the first, why too he 





1g. 13. Although Pericles really delivered a speech in this connection. 
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has put the other speeches every one in its place, I leave to the re- 
flection of the reader. Thucydides however pays naturally great re- 
gard to the practical importance of the event at any time involved, 
and to the speech occasioned by that event. Thus, he connects his 
observations upon the rupture of the peace, which, after his manner, 
he cannot help expressing in alternate speeches, not to the embassy 
of Perdiccas (1. 57), nor to that of the Potideans (1. 58), but to that 
of the Corinthians ; because this gave the immediate occasion for the 
war, and partly because it was actually combatted by the Athenian 
envoys. Why so little is discoursed in the seventh book, is now still 
more naturally explained ; here, there appear very few places where 
those four threads of our work crossed one another. Another reason 
is to be sought in the crowded action [gedrdngte Thatenfille] of this 
book, in which the whole war is decided, and which would plainly 
have suffered dismemberment by too much speaking. The sixth 
book, which precedes, is the richest of all in speeches; the eighth, 
had it been completed, would be just as rich. Thus enclosed, the de- 
ficiency of speeches in the seventh book would have been completely 
concealed. 

The weightiest occasions of the whole war, Thucydides seeks to set 
in relief by érilogies of speeches. Thus, the war with Sicily is intro- 
duced with three speeches (of Nicias, Alcibiades, and Nicias again), 
by three speeches brought to a close, (7. 61, 66, 69). At the coni- 
mencement of the whole war, we find again three speeches (of the 
Corinthians, the Athenians and Archidamus), one for, one against, 
and one deciding it. From Thucydides’ great love of symmetry and 
tendency even to the style of the refrain, we may expect that at the 
close of the whole war he would have employed a trilogy again; 


likely Theramenes for the peace, Cleophon to the contrary, and Ly- 
sander with the decision.! 


§ 5. Conclusion. 


It has already been observed that Thucydides’ orators, often un- 
consciously, and even contrary to their purpose and their conviction, 
disclose the motives and the results of their measures. We may see 
this. most beautifully exhibited in the case of Cleon. Less sagacity 


} The reader can now judge whether it is consistent separately to translate the 
orations of Thucydides as Melanchthon and Reiske have done. In general, it isa 
thankless task to give excerpts from Thucydides. One might as well extract a 
dialogue from Plato, as well make a copperplate of a meee figure from one of 
Raphael's groups. 
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even he supposes, joined with a sober deference to law, is more bene- 
ficial than great intellect with unbridled lawlessness, (3. 87). It is 
conformable to haman nature, to despise the flatterer with all his 
courtliness, (39). He that hath done another unjustifiable wrong, is 
his most violent persecutor, and is implacable from very dread, (40). 
He regards it a prime error of the Athenian body politic, that every 
one is eager to appear himself’ an orator, and if he fails in this, at any 
rate to oppose the other orators, (88). What cutting self-irony is 
contained in these propositions! But there is the refinement of the 
artist beneath thia circumstance. 

I liken it to a peculiarity of Sophocles, that has been called his 
tragic irony. It consists in this, that the characters of the piece in 
their delusion are made to utter ambiguous speeches; to themselves 
indeed, only the one sense is clear, which becomes their presumption, 
but to the spectator the other too, that predicts their destruction. 
Thus the speeches of king Oedipus from the beginning throughout, 
are full of awful truth: the more awful, the less he appears.to have s 
bare presentiment of the truth. By this means the work acquires on 
the one hand, its highest transparency ; on the other hand, the reader 
or spectator is, by the same arrangement, exalted above the intricacy 
of a particular moment, and allowed an unobstructed view of the 
whole from the position of the composer. With the tragedian, there 
lies in this sad irony of human blindness, something profoundly tragi- 
cal; with the historian, something truly historical; because it is only 
by thie means that he can show how destruction may impend and yet 
be unobserved. To Euripides, this irony is but little known; he uses 
it chiefly in verbal witticisms. With Aeschylus it is rarely introduced, 
but never without powerful, deeply moving effect. But for this, Aes- 
chylus employs another means to make the connection of his trilogies 
more complete; and this too, to some extent, can be compared with 
the speeches of Thucydides. It has already been remarked by Hee- 
ren, that in Aeschylus, an episode is often introduced in the midst of 
the plot, that helps the progress of the piece but little, that much 
rather lays open a view which extends far, far beyond the limits of 
the piece. Thus in Prometheus the tntermezzo with Io. Here 
let us remember, that most of the performances of Aeschylus now ex- 
tant are middle-pieces, and we shall see how beautifully these episodes 
suggest a retrospect into the first, or an anticipation of the last third 
of the trilogy ; how necessary they are for the whole. 

In their historical signification, we can still further compare the 
speeches of Thucydides with the Stastma of the Attic tragedy, or 
better, with the Parabases of Aristophanes. This comparison, how- 
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ever, is lame in a single point. In the drama the choruses constitute 
the least dramatic part; in history, on the contrary, the oration chiefly 
assumes the personal character of the drama. But, just as the cho- 
ruses secure a point of repose, where all the ideas of character that 
give the piece its poetic life, may be brought to view, so, the orations 
of Thucydides bring to light the inward motives (the hidden traits of 
character) that are historically the occasion of the facts. Again; 
just as the poet’s own activity (eigene Thatigkeit) that has wrought 
the material gathered f.om the myths or other sources, appears prin- 
cipally in the choruses; so we have seen too, of the speeches, 
shat in them is most clearly exhibited the artistic creativeness (tin- 
stlerische Schaffen) of the historian. 

Thus there are many points in which the speeches of Thucydides 
receive light from the contemporary drama. Meanwhile let us be- 
ware of regarding the numerous speeches and counter-speeches in 
Euripides, as of like character with those in Thucydides ;—much as 
the first may have served the rhetorizing historians after Ieocrates, 
and, in like manner, the orators of the later age, as patterns. In gen- 
eral, the speeches of Euripides and the majority of later historians 
are co manifestly directed to rhetorical objects, eo crammed with sen- 
timent and common-place, that with slight alteration, they might be 
employed in periods and relations of the most opposite character. 
From such secondary rhetorical objects, Thucydides, however, is per- 
fectly free. Thus he speaks of the last discourse of Nicias, before 
the issue of the war with Syracuse. He gives ua its contents in a 
few words, and only notices at the end, that Nicias did not fail to 
speak of wives, and children, and household gods, and did: not con- 
cern himself, whether such topics might not appear antiquated, (7. 69). 
Would Theopompus, for example, have here denied himself an ex- 
tended—an imposing address? 

Indeed, the oratory of Thacydides appears to have been a peculiar 
product of the most flourishing period of Grecian history. With He- 
rodotus, we find the oration already wholly employed for the very same 
objects, only more awkwardly, with less versatility in its management, 
less free from unhistoric digreasions. Thucydides would never have 
endured the anecdote style and apothegm of 6.1. The significance, 
too, of the speeches, for the whole work of Herodotus, is not so great. 
The oriental kingdoms he describes, instead of a popular assembly, 
had only a council of princes. Hence, the historian usually employs 
the dialogue, but just in the same way that Thucydides employs the 
‘‘demegory.” And as to the Grecian world, in the age when Hero- 
dotus wrote, its eloguence was yet in the future. For this reason, in 
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the first half of his work, the place of the oration is partly supplied by 
the oracles of the gods, and partly by romantic accounts of the royal 
houses. On the other hand, the speeches of Xenophon often remind 
us of Thucydides. They are shorter, however; not so diligently 
elaborated, more similar again, to the dialogue. Politics retire, the 
military becomes prominent. Already, as a follower of Socrates, 
Xenophon could have taken little delight in the transactions of the 
agora; the declamations of the Sophists might have been examples 
of warning to him, besides. Xenuphon is not sufficiently impartial to 
devote the same study to two opposing discourses. Hence his more 
labored orations, especially in the Cyropedia, usually pass over into 
the region of universally applicable precept. Thus they disconnest 
themselves from the fact under consideration, and so far, prepare the 
way for the later historians, whoee works are not properly interwoven, 
but only outwardly adorned with orations. 

Later antiquity has here followed in the footsteps of the pupils of 
Isocrates. I will only mention Livy. E. g. he makes Hannibal de- 
liver an address immediately before crossing the Alps. In this case 
Thucydides would probably have discussed the reasons why the war 
had been brought into Italy, not by sea but over land; he would have 
cast a glance upon the first Punic war, have drawn the character of 
Hannibal and his forces, and indicated substantially the course of the 
war that followed. But what does Livy? He ansmates the Carthe 
ginians to the crossing of the Alps. With very few alterations, the 
emperors Charies, Otho and Napoleon, when they crossed the Alps, 
might have delivered the very same address. Livy’s speeches are 
pretty much what he himself would have delivered under similar cu 
cumstances. The Thucydidean are by no means such. Livy’s strength 
ia in the elegance of his common-place—his expression. In the speech 
of Hanno (21. 10), we perceive with especial clearness, that the want 
of acuteness, of individuality for the particular circumstance, and of 
its pragmatical union with the whole work, which characterize the 
speeches of Livy, arise from his imperfect knowledge of the subject. 
It is only with great richness of material, and with complete command 
over the same, that the oratory of Thucydides can be realized. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


MULLER’S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


By Edward Robie, Resident Licentiate, Theol. Seminary, Andover. 


{Suv and Redemption—these are the two great facts which engage 
the attention of the student of Christian Theology. Our views of one. 
of these facts will be according to our views of the other. It is im- 
possible truly to understand the nature of redemption without first un- 
derstanding the nature of sin. The various departments of Christian 
doctrine may, indeed, be separately treated of, but together they form 
an organic body, in which the individual members mutually affect and 
support each other. 

Germany has been distinguished not only for the number of her 
systems of divinity, but also for the number of monographs, or works 
on particular doctrines. Among these, few have attracted more no- 
tice than Prof. Miiller’s! work on Sin. We propose to give a general 
sketch of the argument contained in this work. It is entitled, The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, and is divided into five books. The sub- 
ject of the firat book is, The Reality of Sin, which is subdivided into 
two parts, (a) The Natare of Sin; (b) Its Guilt. In the second book 
the author examines several prominent theories which have been given 
for the explanation of sin. In the third book he gives his own theory, 
or in other words, his views of the Freedom of the Will. The fourth 
book is entitled, The Spread of Sin, i. e. its Universality as pertain- 
ing to the race, or Original Sin. The subject of the fifth book is, 
The Increasing Power of Sin in the Development of the Individual. 

It is proper in the first place to state briefly the principles which 
have guided the author in the treatment of his subject. These have 
been gathered in part from the Introduction and in part from the gene- 
ral method of his argument. 

Prof. Miiller is decidedly opposed to that school of philosophy which 
pretends without the aid of premises and empirical observation and by 
a method of its own to evolve a system of truth. In his view, human 
thoaght is never an independent producing, but is a reproducing in 
relation to what actually exists as an object of perception or subject 
of consciousness. The doctrines of Christian Theology are not pro- 


1 Vid. Biblioth. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 217 sq. 
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duced or invented by the activity of the human mind, but are received 
from a source in which the human mind may be certain of the pres- 
ence of a Divine power and of eternal truth. Religion is a reality 
present in the history of the world and in the life of millions. Itisa 
Jact as real as the existence of an outward world of nature, and as na- 
ture did not wait till a science of nature allowed her to exist, so 
neither have the facts of religion waited for a philosophy to produce 
them. In unfolding the Christian doctrine of sin, a two-fold purpose 
may be had in view. Our object may be either to discover the teach- 
ings of Christ and the apostles respecting it, or more extensive than 
this, it may be to exhibit.the various theological and philosophical 
opinions respecting it which have been held both in the church and 
out of it, and determine their relation to each other and to the doo- 
trine of the New Testament. The first method is possible without 
the second, but evidently the second is not possible without the first, 
for a scientific exhibition of doctrines from the sources of Christian 
consciousness has this double relation to the Holy Scriptures, that on 
the one side it is a further development of the germs of doctrine con- 
tained in them, and on the other side finds in fhem the measure and 
criterion of its correctness. And such a criterion is necessary, be- 
cause the Christian consciousness is liable to be darkened and dis- 
turbed by unchristian elements. It is so impressible in its natare, 
thas a skilfully applied logic can give a shape to a doctrine inconsist- 
ent with its true character. Every statement of doctrine, to give it 
validity as an.expression of Christian consciousness, needs the eor- 
roboration of an outward support, and this is to be feund in the re- 
vealed word of God.—E. R.] 


§1. Nature of Sin. 


In order to overcome an enemy, itis necessary to know something 
about him. The inquiry, therefore, into the nature of sin is practical 
in its tendency, and any reluctance to engage in this inquiry because 
of the painfulness attending it, does not by any means diminish the 
reality of sin, and, like the cunning of the ostrich, that thinks by 
thrusting its head into a thicket, to be safe from the pursait of the 
hunter, does but deliver us the more certainly into its power. 

Sin manifests itself at first as opposition to law. Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law (1 John 3:4). The idea of a moral law requiring 
absolute obedience, belongs so essentially to human consciousness, that 
we must doubt of the completeness of human nature in any individual 
in whom it should be supposed to be wanting. This law, however, 
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does not have its origin in man. To him it is given, and ean have its 
origin only in a Being to whom it is not given, that is, in a Personal 
God. There is one lawgiver (James 4: 12). 

The definition of sin as “transgression of the law,” is manifestly only 
Jormal in its character, the nature of sin it does not determine unless 
we know already the nature of the law. In order to understand the 
essential principle of sin, it will be necessary first of all to understand 
the essential principle of the divine law. Sin appears to us in a vari- 
ety of forms. The law also is given to us in a variety of precepts, 
and our inquiry after the principle which binds together the various 
kinds of sin, or is the common source from which they spring, must 
begin with the inquiry after the principle which pervades and unites 
the divine commandments, or, in other words, the essence of moral 
good. 

It is the opinion of not a few that the primary ground of moral right 
is no other than the will of God itself, (merum arbitrium Dei).! This 
view is to be regarded as the result of a misunderstanding of the idea 
of freedom, as if the freedom of the will was limited in the same pro- 
portion as the subject is determined by motives presented to him by 
intelligence. On the contrary, we must maintain that an act of the 
will is 80 much the more free, the clearer the agent knows what he wills 
and why he wills, the more his entire spiritual life is embraced in the 
act of the will. The law of God which he has given as the rule for the 
conduct of his creatures, is the expression or manifestation of his own 
nature, and when the schoolmen (Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aqui- 
nas) speak of a lex eterna, they do not regard this as existing inde- 
pendently of God, and standing as it were over him, but they place 
it in the Divine understanding—mens divina. Occasionally by 
these writers the doctrine is advanced that the moral law would 
not cease to obligate men, etss daretur Deum non esse. Now, while 
we reject such a doctrine, believing that without a personal God 
a moral law ia not possible, we yet may acknowledge that it contains 
this truth, that our moral consciousness would not at once be destroyed 
with the loss of our religious consciousness. It is an oft-repeated fact, 
that unbelievers in the existence of a personal God are not able to rid 
themselves of the warnings of that law which God has written in their 
consciences. And may we not herein observe a holy and merciful 
purpose of God, that when man has sundered the bond of communion 
with his Maker, another bond should remain by which it is possible to 





' Among the Schoolmen, who held this view, were Duns Scotus and his dis- 
ciples. 
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bring the wanderer back again to allegiance to Him from whom he has 
so wilfully departed ? 

Yet the advice may be given us not to seek for the inner unity of 
the moral law, which contains such a variety of precepts, bat to rest 
satisfied with the facts of our moral consciousness and of historical 
revelation, under the plea that this unity, although present in the Di- 
vine Mind, yet cannot be discovered by man. So Augustine, with 
reference to the doctrine of predestination, regarded the grounds of the 
decisions of the Divine Will as undiscoverable by the human mind, 
and Calvin, by his decretum absolutum, did not by any means under- 
stand arbitrariness on the part of God, but only the incomprehensible- 
ness by man of the wise and holy decrees of God. But certainly it is not 
merely a scientific interest, it is also a practical interest which prompts 
our present inquiry. With respect to the nature of the N. T. Dis- 
pensation, we read Heb. 10: 16, This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws into 
their hearts, and in their minds will I write them. We wish to know 
the fundamental principle from which a holy life developes itself, and 
penetrates and pervades all the varieties of human relations. 

To the scribe who asked our Saviour (Matt. 22: 36—40. Mark 12 
29—81), Which is the great commandment in the law? Jesus said, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the great com. 
mandment, and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, and to prevent the conception that these commandments 
were only the greatest among others which might ‘be added to them, 
and to lead the inquirer to the knowledge that in them the living anity 
of all moral commandments is contained, he adds, On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. 

In this answer the highest unity seems still to be concealed between 
a duality of requirements, Love to God and Love to our neighbor. 
But the manner in which Christ denotes the first of these command- 
ments as the great commandment, shows clearly, that we are to seek 
in this the uniity of both, and this appears still more clearly if we ask 
why man, in distinction from all other creatures, should be the object 
of a love which by no means allows us to regard him as means for 
our own ends, but recognizes him as having a destination equal to our 
own. If one points to the unity of the species as the ground of this 
love, this is indeed the natural basis of the universal love of man, but 
that is not the ground of its ethical worth and necessity. This is to be 
found in the fact that the image of God shines in the spiritual nature 
of man. And if it is our duty to love the Original, it is also our duty 
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to love the image. Consequently, the second command has the first 
for its principle, and the external relation of the two tables of the law, 
one containing our duties to God, the other our duties to man, is ele- 
vated to a true unity. God is not only an object of love, but is the 
absolote and all-embracing object of love, so that any other love is 
holy and imperishable only by being taken up into this. This princi- 
ple is implied in the requirement of a love to God with all the heart, 
with all the soul, with all the mind, and with all the strength. 

In the Old Testament, the commandment to respect the life of man 
is based on the image of God in man, (Gen. 9:6). From this, James 
derives the exhortation not to curse man, and represents it as a con- 
tradiction to praise God as Father, and at the same time to cherish 
hatred towards men, which are made after the similitude of God, (Jas. 
8:9—11. Love to the Original is not genuine, unless it is preserved 
in love to the image; and so much the less since we are able to know 
God only through his revelations, and man is, to some degree, a reve- 
lation of God. However, we are never to forget that a revelation of 
God is only really such to us, when it leads us to Him. 

It is not one text alone in which love to God is declared to be the 
productive principle of all fulfilling of the law, but this truth pervades 
the New Testament. Christ often represents love to his Father as 
the eoul of his life; e.g. John 14: 31. 15:10. He requires love to 
himeelf, which is identical with love to the Father, (John 14: 9); as 
the living ground, on the part of his disciples, of the fulfilment of his 
commandments, (John 14: 15, 21. 15: 10). In like manner, love to 
God or to Christ, or love generally, is set forth by the apostles as the 
essential principle of all true virtue. Eph. 3:17. 4:15. 1 Cor. 8: 2,8, 
18: 1—7. Rom. 14: 7, 8. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 15. Gal. 2: 20. 1 Tim. 1: § 
1 John 4: 19—21. 5: 1—3. The same thought is expressed, only in 
another form, when the apostle Paul requires of Christians that all 
that they do, they do to the glory of God, (1 Cor. 10: 31). The 
same is taught in the words of Christ to one who, from his youth up, 
had kept the commandments, (Matt. 19: 16—22). Our Saviour turns 
his attention away from the individual precepts relating to exter- 
nal acts, to that perfection which embraces every other, and from the 
abstract idea of goodness to the personal God who alone is good, and 
to fellowship with him as the only source of holiness and spiritual life 
for the creature. 

Thus, according to the instructions of the Holy Scriptures, we are 
to regard love to God as the proper essence of whatever is morally 
good, and every other feeling or action is good only so far as it has its 
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root in this.'! This love is not merely gratitude for benefits received, bet 
is adoration of the perfection of the character of God. Yet this perfee- 
tion, apprehended in its innermost nature, is self-imparting love, (1 Joha 
4: 8, 16); and, in the light of this truth, the opposition into which 
the historical development of Christian Ethics has frequently brought 
these two kinds of love, viz. gratitude and adoration, is taken away, 
and their inseparable unity realized. That love may be the productive 
principle of a higher life, it must be conscious of its absolate object, 
God as a person, and of other objects in their relation to him. Only 
thus is the heavenly magnet found which can sustain the soul not 
merely for a few moments of enthusiasm, such as perhaps the pantheist 
may occasionally feel in his adoration of nature, but continually, above 
that abyss into which the powers of darkness and its own weight would 
continually draw it. 

If, then, the essential principle of the moral law is love to God, the 
essential principle of sin is estrangement from God, not merely an ab 
sence of the love of God, but with this negation of man’s true relation 
to his Creator, there is also a false affirmation. Man cannot withdraw 
himself from allegiance to God without giving the place of God to 
some idol. What is this idol? The answer to this question has often 
been, the creature—the love of the creature has been regarded as hav- 
ing taken the place of the love of the Creator. The objects, however, 
embraced under the term creature are very manifold, but one distinc: _ 
tion reaches through their whole domain, the distinction between per- 
sonal and impersonal existences. But since impersonal existences, or 
things, are only means with reference to personality, if any man loves 
them instead of God, he loves in them after all only himself, he seeks 
only his own satisfaction ; or, shall we say, that the perverted inclina- 
tion of the heart, which has taken the place of true love to God, is the 
love of other persons. that sin is inordinate love to other persons? 
How were this possible? The bond which unites men in a true and 
imperishable union is, their common relation to God, (1 John 1: 8. 
4: 7, 12,16); and when men turn away from God, and are estranged 
from communion with him, they at the same time unfit themselves for 
the exercise of true love towards one another. In the alliances which 
the sinner forms with his fellow men, he seeks only his own interest. 
If any one has the power to deny himself, and to live for the good of 
others, he has it from God, and lives in God, however undeveloped 
his knowledge of God may be. 


1 Love to God is the fandamental Idea in Christian Ethics, since the duties which 
we owe to our fellow-creatures are founded upon their relation to the Creator. 
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The idol, therefore, which man puts in the place of God can be no 
other than his own self. He lives for the gratification of himself, and the 
essential principle of sin, in all the variety of ita forms, is selfishness. 

If this be admitted, then sin is not merely a disorder in the outward 
sphere of human life, an impurity as it were, which might be removed 
like the dust from the feet, but is a malady which has penetrated the 
marrow of our life. There are conditions of life, and with many they 
form the usual course, in which a person keeps himself free from 
wild and unrestrained passions, and but seldom performs acts which 
appear to him as sins. But yet in his soul, “the me, the dark despot 
rules.”’ 

In this connection a question may arise with regard to the moral 
character of self-love, which has a place in most of our ethical systems. 
It may be asked, if the selfishness in which the me places himself as 
the ultimate end of his efforts and actions, be the essence of sin, can 
any action be morally good in which the subject makes himself the ob- 
ject of it? If there be, must not sin then be regarded as only the 
excess of that which, in itself, is good, (ntmtus amor sui)? Thus the 
difference in kind, between good and evil, would be resolved in a dif- 
ference in degree, and sanctification would only be a limitation and 
rooderation of a propensity in itself justifiable. It is evident how 
floating and insecure would be the limits between good and evil, on 
such a supposition, especially when we consider that only a small part 
of those who are governed by selfishness are distinctly conscious of 
this principle of their life, that the greater part sacrifice the require- 
ments of morality to some particular purpose, which can be traced to 
the ruling principle of selfishness only by the exercise of reflection. 

That self-love is of moral obligation, is recognized in the Scriptures, 
(Matt. 22:39. James 2:8). Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’; 
for though self-love is not expreasly commanded, yet it is implied as 
the measure of our love to others. We feel, too, that others are obli- 
gated to obey this precept towards ourselves, and it would be a contra- 
diction to deny ourselves a worth which we are conscious that others 
should ascribe to us. 

What ia the ground of the obligation to love ourselves ? As all moral 
obligations towards man rest upon the original obligation towards God, 
man can be an object of moral obligation towards himself, only because 
of his relation to God. The moral dignity of the individual rests up- 
on this, that he is made in the image of God, and destined to realize 
an eternal thought of God. Since sin with its enslaving power has 
entered the world, the destination of man can be realized only by re- 
demption. Now then, it is no more his natural self, but his self as 
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redeemed and taken up in communion with God, that man ia to regard 
in his duties towards himself. He must first lose himself, (Matt. 16: 
29), give himself up entirely unto God, regard himself as belonging to 
God, in order that his actions, with regard to himself, may be morally 
good. Itis only in this point of view, that self-love has a rightful place 
in an ethical system. . 

« That the root of sin is selfishness, is confirmed to us by the Holy 
Scriptures in various ways. Our Saviour gives testimony of his per- 
fect holiness by saying, that he seeks not his own will, not hia own 
honor, but the will, the honor of his Father, (John 5: 80. 7:18. 8:50. 
cf. Matt. 20: 28. 26: 39). He is set before us for our example, as one 
who lived not for his own pleasure, but for God, (Rom. 15:3). The 
crisis, in regeneration, between the old life under the ruling principle 
of sin, and the new life produced by the Holy Spirit, is denoted by 
expressions like these—that the man cease to live unto himself, to seek 
his own, to love his worldly life, (Rom. 14: 7,8. 2 Cor. 5:15. Phil. 2: 
8—8, 21. 1 Cor. 10: 24, 88. Luke 14: 26. John 12: 25); in one word, 
that the power of selfishness be broken. That, however, which needs 
first of all to be broken, in order that sanctification may begin, must be 
the essential principle of sin. ‘The same view of the natare of sin is 
taught us in the picture which the apostle gives us of the development 
of sin, towards the end of the history of the world, as exhibited in the 
Man of sin, who, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God, (2 Thess. 2: 3, 4). No one can fail to observe a cor 
respondence between this mystery of iniquity and the words of the 
tempter in the history of the fall: “ Ye shall be as gods.” 

The Christian Fathers and also the Schoolmen generally denote sw- 
perbia, pride, as the beginning of sin. Yet the manner in which they 
define the term, as a presumptuous desire after independence, as a 
striving after equality with God, shows that they regard the essen- 
tial evil to be this, that man has made his own gratification the rule of 
his life.! 

The various kinds of sin may be traced to selfishness as their root, 
and thus a proof be given, that the essential principle of sin has been 
rightly determined. For example, the lust of the world has its origin 
in selfishness. Man, as a created and self-conscious being, is neces- 
cessarily affected by certain impulses or desires, which are indications 
of-his need of something out of himself. Without such impulses, man 
would be without any necessities, and, like his Creator, would find his 
rest in himself. Under their influence arises his constant striving to 
subdue and appropriate to himself the things of the world. And the 
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world is given to man as an object of pursuit, (Gen. 1: 26—28). He 
is commanded to have dominion over it. But that he may have this 
dominion over the world, it is necessary that he himself be in- 
wardly free from the world. Man, however, can be free from 
the world only so far as he finds his resting-place, not in the world, 
but in a region lying above it, in communion with God. To move 
the world, Archimedes wanted a place out of it to stand upon. So 
in a spiritual sense, to overcome the world, man needs to stand on 
& position out of it, and independent of it. Such a position is found 
wher man acknowledges God as governing and controlling the world 
and regulates his relation to the world by his relation to God. But 
when he sunders himself from the Eternal Source of his being, and, 
disregarding his relation to the Giver of every good gift, seeks for the 
things of the world only for his own gratification, then their use be- 
comes abuse, and instead of having dominion over nature, he is him- 
self its slave, and language well denotes his desire after it as a passion. 

Again, the sin of falsehood may be shown to have its origin in self- 
ishness. Truth, in the genuine sense of the word, can be poseessed 
by those alone who live in communion with God, for only thus can 
they be in harmony with themselves, i. e. with the object for which 
they were made—a thought expressed in various ways in the Gospel 
and Epistles of John. Cf. John 18: 37. 1 John 3:19 with John 8: 47. 
1 John 4: 4, 6. It is ever a self-contradiction, although realized in 
innumerable instances, when a created being, and of course absolutely 
dependent, makes himself the centre of his life. It is the deepest 
self-deception, not merely because the satisfaction which is sought for 
in self-gratification is never found, but because it is not the chief end 
of man to seek his own satisfaction, but to live in communion with God 
and in unison with his holy will. And falsehood towards others, and 
every other form of sin, all come from the utterly wrong principle 
which man, in his estrangement from God, has made the ruling motive 
of his life. 


§2. The Guilt of Sin. 


In the idea of guilt two distinct points are embraced. The first is, 
that sin must be ascribed to the man, in whom it is, as its author. 
The second, that because of sin, man is fallen under condemnation 
and is unworthy of a share in any other manifestation of God than 
in his wrath. 

The guilt of sin is also to be distinguished from the consciousness 
of sin. The former is far greater and more extensive than the latter. 
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Guilt, primarily considered, is something altogether objective, a debt 
that must be paid because of a previous obligation remaining unpaid, 
and demands expiation, even though the sinner be not conscious of 
his relation to the offended majeaty of the Divine law. The pres- 
ence of guilt is by no means dependent upon the acknowledgment of 
the same in the consciousness of the sinner. 

Tt must be acknowledged, that the difficulties are not small which 
lie in the way of maintaining, that the causality of sin is to be found 
in man himself. ‘This independent causality which is involved in the 
nature of guilt, how is it consistent with the idea of a creature, or with 
the all-embracing and all-upholding power of God? Since man is 
the creature of God, he has not only the beginning of his existence 
from God, but in every moment of his life is absolutely dependent 
upon God. Since God is everywhere present with his Almighty 
will, the will of man can work nothing great nor small, nothing usefal 
nor pernicious, without the Divine co-working. A wide cleft between 
God and the world exists only in the conception of an extremely 
meagre piety and barren rationalism. In truth, God is so near us, 
that we cannot move without being moved by him, that we cannot 
withdraw from his all-pervading power, even if we would. In him 
we live and move and have our being. 

If, then, actions which draw so deep in human life as the contriv- 
ance and execution of moral evil, are to be referred to the haman will 
as their original source, how is it possible that they should on that 
account be regarded as having their ground any the less in the Divine 
Providence? The doctrine of the omnipresent agency of God and 
the doctrine of the reality of human guilt are both alike to be main- 
tained. Equal truth belongs to both, and the solution of the problem 
is to be found in the union of both. 

That power in man which originates sin, is the will. But the 
created will can in no way work without being accompanied by the 
Divine efficiency. And yet there is a difference in the relation of the 
Divine co-working to the activity of the human will, and its relation 
to the activity of the powers of nature. In the former case it accom- 
panies, in the latter it absolutely determines. To consider the work- 
ing of the powers of nature as at the same time Divine working is un- 
objectionable. On the contrary, we are not allowed to think thus with 
regard to those actions for which we impute guilt to ourselves, even 
because of this consciousness of guilt. In every sinful action a dis- 
tinction is to be made between its natural and its moral character. 
The former consists in the working of those faculties which form as 
it were the basis, the material, on which the moral character is stamp- 
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ed. The latter depends upon the prineiple of selfishness, by which 
the will has striven to give a direction to those faculties correspond- 
ing to this principle. In its moral character, the sinful action is to be 
ascribed to its subject alone. According to ita natural character, the 
sinful action is done by the Divine co-working. The powers of the 
human will were not only created by God, but by him they are con- 
tinually preserved and supported. The omnipresent agency of God 
does not disdain to join itself to the self-movement of the human will, 
even in its course of perverseness, and to follow it with its upholding 
influence. And herein lies a distinction between the Divine co-work- 
ing in its general sense and the efficacy of Divine grace. The one 
leaves man considered as a moral being as it finds him, while the other 
imparts a new principle of holy life. Therefore, however elevating 
and quieting the consciousness must be to any one to be supported 
and surrounded by the omnipresent agency of God, yet it were a per- 
nicious error, if one should suppose to have embraced in this feeling 
the true meaning of religion. The consciousness of that communion 
with God which is given by justifying faith in Christ, is infinitely 
higher than the consciousness of a communion with God, in which 
the wicked share a3 well as the righteous, and the irrational creation 
as well as the rational. 

There are two fundamental doctrines of Christian theology which 
unequivecally confirm the testimony of conscience respecting the real- 
ity of human guilt, the doctrine of the judgment and of the atone- 
ment. 

In the judgment, according to the original meaning of xgigts, sepa- 
ration, the union which to some extent necessarily exists in this life 
between the righteous and the wicked, will be taken away, and the 
essential difference between them which is now in some degree con- 
cealed, will then be clearly manifest. Where there is a difference be- 
tween persons in their relation to God, every other band which may 
unite them must be transitory. Without doubt there is already in 
this life a beginning of the separation. They who believe in Christ 
have everlasting life, have passed from death unto life, have now the 
fruits of the Spirit, which are joy and peace. On the other hand, he 
that believeth not, is condemned already. Whosoever committeth 
sin, is the servant of sin. Punishment begins in the disquietude of 
the conscience and in the experience that sin is a tyrannical power, 
and submission to ita bondage. Yet neither the Holy Scriptures, any 
more than experience, allow us to be deceived as to the fact that the in- 
ner peace of the Christian in this life is prevented from pervading hia 
whole being by hindrances independent of his own control, and on the 
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other hand, it is not true that even in the inner domain of the heart 
and conscience, punishment always follows immediately upon the com- 
mission of sin. Often rather does the sinner escape it, and so mach 
the easier, the more decided he is in the service of sin. The history 
of the world is the judgment of the world, as it regards nations, but 
this principle does not admit of an unlimited application to individuals. 
The good and the bad are here so interwoven that the blessings of 
Divine grace bestowed upon the former, are not altogether unexpe- 
rienced by the latter. Not till the end of the history of the world 
will the disharmony between the inner character and the outward 
condition be entirely removed, the perpetual continuance of which 
would be a disorder inconsistent with the sovereignty of God over the 
world. Opposition to the will of God is possible, but it is not possi- 
ble for that opposition to maintain itself in a system created and gov- 
erned by God. To make this fact manifest is the design of punish- 
ment. He who has acted sinfully is subjected to a corresponding 
suffering. By this punitive justice, the majesty of God is attested, 
upon which rests the authority of law, and the inviolability of which 
is the safeguard of all hia creatures. The assault upon the majesty 
of God which sin has attempted, can in fact not violate it, for the as- 
sault has returned upon the sinner in his punishment. The panish- 
ment of the sinner is the expression of the inviolability of the author- 
ity of the Divine law.! ° 

It seems hardly necessary minutely to apply the argument from 
the doctrine of judgment to prove that man is guilty for his sin. If 
sin were a necessary element in the development of human nature, 
would not God in punishing it condemn his own work? And were 
there ever so many intermediate members between the creative will 
of God and the origin of sin, still, if no one of them has a causality 
independent even in relation to God, must not the guilt of sin be ulti- 





' A common opinion that the proper design of punishment is the reformation of 
the criminal arises from confounding punishment with chastisement, va:dcia. In 
Scripture, Divine chastisement is very distinctly referred only to thoee who have 
received the renewing grace of God and are become his children (Heb. xii.), and 
has for its ohject their sanctification (1 Cor. 3: 11—15. Rev. 8:19), while the puni- 
tive justice of God is upon those who refuse to render to the gospel the obedience 
' of faith, (2 Thess. 1: 8,9). Both relations appear, (1 Cor. 11:33). If punish 
ment were a suitable means to effect a renovation of character, what would have 
been the need of redemption, or rather the reverse, if this renewal is to be ob- 
tained by redemption, for what purpose the severe instrument of punishment! 
or, is the relation of this kind, that when redemption cannot avail to renovate man, 
he shall be renovated by punishment? Then it would follow that punishment ig 
a more powerful means towards regeneration than redemption. 
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mately referred to God and thereby a most destructive contradiction 
be introduced into our consciousness of God? The Divine judgment 
necessarily ii ston in man the presence of a causality of relative 
, for otherwise it could prodace noth- 
ing which could be an object of Divine judgment, and relative, for the 
very fact that it is subject to Divine jadgment shows it to be such. 

Still more clearly is the guilt of sin made manifest by the doctrine 
of the atonement. Were sin merely a calamity, a malady of the race 
for which man was not guilty, i. e. of which he was not himself the 
cause, it might, indeed, be regarded as forming a point of transition 
in the development of the race, and its removal by Divine interference 
might still be called redemption; but such a deliverance from sin 
would be very different from the redemption set before us in the goe- 
pel. The difference is this, that salvation through Christ is every- 
where in the New Testament represented as an operation of Divine 
grace, as that to which man has no claim, but which is given to him 
contrary to his deserts. But had God in his plan of the world placed 
the yoke of sin upon man, we would not say that it were only an act 
of Divine justice to take it away, for on such a supposition, both jus- 
tice and mercy would be emptied of their genuine meaning, and the 
moral earnestness of repentance on the part of man would be an impoe- 
sibility. The frequent remark that in redemption we have the justi- 
fication of the ways of God to man, is, therefore, to be received with 
some allowance, or otherwise, it may lead to an error subversive of 
the Christian doctrine of grace. 

The forgiveness of sins has for its foundation the expiatory sacrifice 
of the Redeemer. By the commission of sin, man has given himself 
up to a power from which he cannot free himself without the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit working within him. He can never in his 
own strength make the sin which he has committed merely a thing 
past and gone, but the sin of the past continues to produce itself in 
the present. But suppose that man were able to sunder the bonds of 
a sinful nature, and from a certain point in life henceforth by the 
power of his will to abstain from every sin, yet he could not thereby 
annihilate his former life of sin, but the past would still be actually 
present to him asa register of innumerable transgressions. Even 
though sin when once committed should not continue to set itself 
forth in the moral condition of the agent, it is not on that account any 
the less to be imputed to him. It remains upon him as guilt, and he 
remains responsible for it, and exposed to ici so long as its 
guilt is not expiated. 

If then man is ever to be restored to communion with God, he needs 
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an atonement, which Christ alone can make, because he alone among 
men is perfectly holy, and he alone as the incarnate Son of God sus- 
tains a relation to humanity which embraces the entire race. Unit- 
ing himself by the power of his love in the closest ties with that na- 
ture which needed an atonement, he becomes capable as the substi- 
tute of man to suffer the death to which on his own account he was 
not subject. And not till this bond of guilt which connects in the 
life of the sinner the past with the present, was sundered, could also 
that other bond, consisting of the power of sin in the heart of him who 
has committed it, be also taken away. For the Holy Spirit asa 
principle of new life could not take up his abode in man so long as 
unexpiated sin lay upon him, so long as Christ by his expiatory death 
had not entered into his glory, John. 7: 39. Had not sins that were 
past as well as those that are present, the power to separate from 
God, did they not lay upon man the necessity to render satisfaction 
to the violated law, the death of Christ upon the cross would have 
been superfluous. Hence in that locus classtcus for the doctrine of 
atonement, Rom 3: 24 sq., the atoning death of Christ is expressly 
referred to the zg 07eyovo0ta apagryuara. To maintain the an- 
thority of the Divine government in view of innumerable sins being 
left unpunished (aageory), it was necessary that God in establishing 
a new kingdom of love and grace should manifest his justice in the 
expiatory death of its founder and king. Thus, by the doctrine of 
the atonement is the truth of our moral consciousness respecting the 
guilt of sin fully proved. The cross of the Son of God, of him who 
alone among men was holy, declares more loudly than all the puni- 
tive judgments of God, that sins which are done, are still a reality, a 
power that separates from God, and with good reason did the primi- 
tive church acknowledge in the cross of Christ a manifestation of the 
wrath of God no less than of his love and grace. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
DAVIDSON'S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded, and tts 
points of Coincidence or Disagreement with prevailing Systems in- 
dicated. By Samuel Davidson, LL. D. “London, 1848, 8vo. pp. 
458. 


Ir has been understood for some years, that the author of this work, 
who is widely known as a theological professor in the Lancashire In- 
dependent College near Manchester, and one of the most learned and 
diligent scholars in Great Britain, has been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of an elaborate treatise on church polity. Proposing to himself 
to make an investigation de novo of the principles and usages which 
respect the government of the church, as they are contained in the 
New Testament, rather than to undertake the defence of any one ex- 
isting form of ecclesiastical polity, it is not without reason that in view 
of his known independence the results at which he should arrive have 
been looked for with no little interest. These results we will now 
endeavor in a brief compass to state. ; 

The main questions in dispute in respect to church polity, it is well 
known, resolve themselves into these three :—what is the meaning of 
&xxdgoia, or church ; in whom is its government primarily vested ; 
and what relation do its officers sustain towards each other in respect 
to rank and prerogative. 

The first of these is fundamental, since upon the solution given to 
the question, what we are to understand by church as used in the New 
Testament, the decision of the others in no small degree depends. 
Does it mean, then, a single visible commonwealth, spread in separate 
communities over the earth, but possessing a common organization, 
and recognizing a common ruler, as the Greek and Romish churches 
claim? or is it the aggregation of a number of congregations within a 
province or country, united under a mutually recognized government, 
like the church of England or Scotland, or the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal churches in the United States? or does it simply mean a local 
assembly of Christians associated together for the observance of 
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Christian worship and ordinances, or as the Cambridge Platform ex- 
presses it and as Congregationalists hold, “a company of saints by 
calling, united into one body by an holy covenant for the public wor- 
ship of God, and the mutual edification of one another in the fellow- 
ship of the Lord Jesus ?” 

Of these widely different views Dr. Davidson affirms that the last 
only is supported by the New Testament. Passing by what is said in 
the Scriptures of the church universal, which, as being composed of alli 
heaven and on earth who are interested in the blessings of redemption, 
has no special connection with the question at issue, our author maia- 
tains that a church ts a congregation—not of course of free citizens 
assembled for political purposes, as the word éxxdyoie is used by 
Xenophon, Plato, and very frequently by Thucydides—but, as we 
learn from the characteristics of the persons composing it, a congrega- 
tion of Christian believers habitually assembling for the worship of 
God tn one place. Hence the varying phraseology, to correspond 
with this, which the New Testament employs, viz. the church at Co- 
rinth, Ephesus, Smyrna, etc. but the churches of Judea, Galatia, 
Achaia. To meet the strong argument derived from this, it is claim- 
ed by those who reject the Congregational view, that the church io 
large cities, as Jerusalem, Corinth, and Ephesus, must have consisted 
of several congregations, each having its own pastor, and united in 
one body styled the church, and that the enlargement of such bodies 
80 that they shall include all the congregations belonging to a district, 
province or country, is an arrangement which depends upon the same 
- principle, and is therefore justifiable on scriptural grounds. 

In reply, Dr. Davidson shows in an elaborate argument, covering 
nearly fifty pages (pp. 70—119), that the churches of Jerusalem, 
Ephesus and Corinth, were Congregational, not Presbyterian or Pre- 
latic churches—that they each met ordinarily for worship in one place, 
under the same elders and teachers, and that if they occasionally met 
in separate bands and smaller bodies, it was for the purpose of social 
prayer, or for the sake of bringing a larger namber uader the power 
of the preached word. 

The answer to the second main question of ecclesiastical polity, viz. 
in whom is the government of the church primarily vested, is closely 
connected with the decision arrived at, in respect to the nature and 
constitution of the church itself. If the church is a universal mon- 
archy, then it is not unnatural to suppose that its government may be 
vested in one sovereign pontiff; if it is a provincial or national con- 
federation of congregations, united under a common government, then 
the supreme power is probably enough vested in the whole body, or’ 
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the representatives deputed to act in their stead; but if, as Congrega- 
tionalists hold the phrase, the church, applied to merely earthly asso- 
ciationa, has no meaning according to New Testament usage, except 
when connected with the name of the town or city, in which it meets, 
as the church in Corinth, the church in Laodicea, then it is and must 
be self-governed, subject to the jurisdiction and control of no other 
body, secular or ecclesiastical, but in respect to authority and legisla- 
tion, complete in itself. 

In regard to this question, Dr. D. stands fully upon Congregational 
ground. “ur investigations regarding the primitive churches,” he 
says (p. 134, 135), ‘have led to the full conviction, that they were 
voluntary societies; that they were of a spiritual character, existing 
for purposes of edification, worship and discipline; that they were not 
in connection with civil governments, or under their control ; that in 
the time of the apostles there were no provincial or national churches ; 
that there was no external visible unity among them, further than a 
aisterly relation; that they were not subordinate the one to the other ; 
and that they were complete in themselves.” 

If each church is complete in itself then it necessarily follows that 
it is competent to do and enact all things necessary to its well being; 
that is, to choose ita own officers and induct them into office ; tocause the 
sacraments to be administered; to admit and exclude members, in ac- 
eordance with the laws of Christ, and in furtherance of the great end 
of church fellowship, for which its members arc associated ; in a word, 
to use the strong language of Arnold, that it has “a true church gov- 
ernment as distinguished from a clergy government or from none at 
all.” In respect to all or either of these privileges, it is not dependent 
on any prelate, church or synod, but is itself inherently vested with 
the power to perform all the functions requisite to its greatest pros- 
perity. While admitting as we must, that charches were not de- 
signed to be isolated bodies, but rather to be closely connected in the 
bonds of mutual recognition and feltowship, still we are to remember 
that this is a union of affection and not of authority ; and that any at- 
tempt to exercise jurisdiction over a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whether by other churches or their ministers, is an act of usurpation. 

As descriptive, therefore, of the relations which churches sustain 
towards each other in respect to ecclesiastical power, it may be said 
without hesitation that they are entirely independent. In the 17th 
century, when the idea of the completeness of individual churches 
was a novelty, and the term independent, was in danger on the one 
hand, of being regarded as implying treason or disaffection towards 
the State, or, on the other, a settled non-intercourse between congre- 
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gations of believers, there was a reason for attempting to throw off 
the obnoxious appellation, which,.at the present day, does not exist. 
This is only one out of many cases in which a word once disorganis- 
ing and destructive, has become in time eminently conservative. 
Hooker was afraid two hundred years ago that Independency might 
be understood to imply the denial uf the “codetive power of the mag- 
istrate to compel the church to execute the ordinances of Christ.” 
Who has any such fear now ? 

In regard to the power of a church to elect its own officers, Dr. ‘D. 
takes the ground that the four passages on which 
have been accustomed to rely (Acts 1: 15—26. 6: 1—6. 14: 28. 
2 Cor. 8: 18, 19) afford a strong presumption in favor of popular saf- 
frage in the early churches, rather than directly demonstrate its ex- 
istence, at least so far as the election of elders is concerned. He pre- 
fers to rest the argument, first upon the nature of a church as a vol- 
untary association and the right of choosing ite own officers, which in- 
herently and fundamentally resides in every such body; then, upoa 
the absence of any express precept in the New Testament in respect 
to the mode in which church officers are to be appointed, since, if 
churches are voluntary associations of believers, such directions woald 
evidently be superfluous; and finally, upon the general drift of the 
notices in the New Testament, which abundantly shows that the pop- 
ular voice was recognized and treated with respect and deference not 
only in ordinary cases, but even in the appointment of an apostle, and 
by men who were invested with iafallible authority in ecclesiastical 
arrangements. The word yeipotoryoartes (Acts 14: 23), rendered by 
Hammond and the English version consecrated or ordained, and to 
which Beza and the Cambridge Platform give ita primary significa- 
tion, elected by the suffrages of the people, Dr. D. thinks should be 
simply rendered appotnted, on the ground that in the age of the apos- 
tles, the word was used in its secondary sense, in which the idea of 
suffrage is wholly dropped, and which it is known to have had 
Granting, however, that Paul and Barnabas actually chose elders for 
the churches, there is no evidence, he justly remarks, that they did 
this without the concurrence or even the previous designation of the 
brethren; much less can it be shown that the prerogatives exercised 
by men divinely inspired, may be rightfully claimed by modern pre- 
lates or ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

In answer to the objection, once plausible, always superficial, and 
now fast becoming obsolete, that it is absurd to place the choice of 
their teachers in the hands of the ignorant and unlettered, the fine 
observation of Milton is cited, that “many may be able to judge who 
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ie fit to be made a minister that would not be found fit to be made 
ministers themselves; as it will not be denied that he may be the 
competent judge of a neat picture or elegant poem that cannot limn 
the like.” 

With these views, it will not excite surprise that our author takes 
as strong ground in respeet to ordination as the most rigid Congrega- 
tionalist could desire. Rejecting at once all those notions which con- 
ceive of it as some mysterious gift or prerogative—which in fact de- 
grade it to a cubalistic process and are neither more nor less than the 
disguised remnants of popery, he regards it as the public and formal 
ratification of the act of election—the simple inauguration with ap- 
propriate ceremonies of the pastor chosen. ‘ The essence of it,” he 
eluims, “lies not in the imposition of hands, nor in the communication 
of any mysterious something, but in the solemn invocation of the Di- 
wine presence and assistance.” Thia is substantially, if not precisely, 
the view laid down in the Cambridge Platform: “ His ordsnation we 
account but the solemn putting a man into his place and office in the 
church, whereunto he had a right before by election ; being like the 
installing of a magistrate in the commonwealth.” Nor were the 
framers of that document by any means singular in this view. “As 
for ordination,” says Milton, “ what is it but the laying on of hands, 
an outward sign, a symbol of admission?’ Accordingly Dr. D. 
agrees with the Cambridge Platform in affirming that it belongs to 
each ebarch to ordain its ministers, first by the agency of the presby- 
tery or elders of the church itself, if such it has residing with it, and 
next, in the absence of these, “ by some of the brethren orderly chosen 
by the church thereunto.” The abstract validity of an ordination, ia 
the latter mode, we see not how any Congregationalist can deny. It 
follows by necessity from its fundamental principle. If the people 
may elect officers which is the greater and wherein the substance of 
the office doth consist” (says the Cambridge Platform), “they may 
much more, oecasion and need so requiring, tmpose hands tn ordina- 
tion, which is less and but the accomplishment of the other.” 

A Congregational church, therefore, in varying from either of the 
modes of inauguration above specified, and extending an invitation to 
neighboring churches to assist in the ordination of its pastor, is to be 
understood as in no manner confessing that it does not possess the 
power to induct him into office, but ouly as embracing a convenient 
opportanity of recognizing the unity of faith and the friendly relations 
which subsist between them, or in other words as performing an act 
of ecclesiastical courtesy and fellowship. Notwithstanding the doubts 
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tion has been good; and after an experience of more than a century 
and a half, they have become too deeply rooted in the confidence and 
affections of the churches of New England ever to be displaced, unless 
such claims of jurisdiction should be set up by ecclesiastical councils as 
to render their discontinuance a matter of stern necessity. 

For authoritative courts of review, Dr. D. finds no sanction in the 
New Testament. The assembly recorded in Acts xv., he thinks, is 
not in point because its decision emanated from inspired men. Con- 
sultative assemblies, therefore, should be admitted on the ground of 
expediency, not on the basis of Scripture. Councils, he argues, should 
not be standing bodies, the tendency of which is to prepare the way 
for abridging the liberties of the churches, but wholly occasional, 
and always with the distinct understanding that they are only advisory 
and persuasive. 

The third main question at issue in regard to church polity, re- 
spects the relation which ministers sustain towards each other. Are 
there different grades of office among them, such as exist in monarchical 
governments, or are all Christ’s ministers in respect to power and 
prerogative equal? In answer to this, Dr. Davidson, after justly re- 
marking that office-bearers are not essential to the being, but to the 
well-being of a church, takes the ground that the terms elder and bishop 
designate one and the same office, the former being the Jewish name, 
which was probably transferred from the o*2p1 of the synagogue, and 
only at a later period gave way to the latter term (ésicxones) with 
which the Gentile churches were previously familiar, as denoting an 
office in the Athenian State. In confirmation of this theory in re- 
spect to the substitution of one term for the other, he cites the fact 
that Peter and James who labored among the Jewish churches, inva- 
riably employ the term elders, not bishops. He denies that any traces 
of diocesan bishops are to be found in the N. T., and maintains that 
the only ordinary officers are bishops or elders and deacons. The 
primitive churches, he thinks, had each a plurality of ordained elders, 
and labors to show that such an arrangement would be useful at the 
present day. 

From this rapid sketch, it will be seen that the results at which Dr. 
Davidson has arrived, are substantially identical with the Congrega- 
tional system of church government. They more nearly accord, how- 
ever, with that type of Congregationalism embodied in the Cambridge 
Platform, than with the form of church polity at present prevalent 
either in New England or in the mother country. 

While his conclusions on some points, rather of detail than of prin- 
ciple, appear to us to rest on insufficient grounds, and in some in- 
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stances to be tinged with the influence of the strict Independency pre- 
vailing in Great Britain, we think no reader can fail to admire the 
spirit of candor and independent research which pervades the work. 
The limited space to which notices of new works are necessarily 
confined in this Journal, allows us only to commend this new trea- 
tise, on what is destined to prove one of the greatest questions of our 
times, to the American public, with the assurance that though they 
may not agree with the learned and estimable author in all respects, 
they will find substantial results which we doubt not will be generally 
recognized as an addition to our literature in this particular depart- 


ment. G. E. D. 
Northampton, Ms. 


ARTICLE Ix. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF LUTHER IN THE CLOISTER 
OF ERFURT. 


By B. Sears, D. D., President of Newton Theol. Institution. 


Tue origin of the Reformation, as a religious movement and as con- 
nected with the efforts of Luther, is to be traced to what he himself 
experienced in the convent at Erfurt. There he first made thorough 
trial of that outward and legal system of religion which bad nearly 
banished the gospel of Christ from the church. There he groped hie 
way through the mazes of papal error, and found the path that led to 
Christ as the simple object of his faith and love. He went through 
all the process of overcoming the elements of a ceremonial and of ap- 
propriating those of an evangelical religion by the force of his indi- 
vidual character, and by the power of the word and the Spirit of God. 
He found himself standing almost solitary on the ground of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and private judgment in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. From the time of his going to Wittenberg to the year 1517, 
be was chiefly employed in working out these two ideas, reconciling 
his experience with well established truths, and trying upon the minds 
of others, namely, of his pupils and some of the younger professors, 
the same experiment which he had unconsciously made upon himself. 
When he came to feel the full strength of his foundation, and, with 
the Bible and the sober use of reason as his weapons, prostrated the 
scholastic theology, and professor and student confessed their power, 
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his conscience impelled him to seize upon the first and upon every 
public opportunity to propagate these principles that others might 
share with him so unspeakable a blessing. 

The study of Luther’s religious experience has a two-fold interest, 
first, in itself as one of the most striking on record, and then as a key 
to the religious character of the Reformation. Until recently the suab- 
ject has been wrapt in such obscurity and confusion that it bas ap- 
peared“more as a romance than a reality. To Karl Jurgens! belongs 
the honor of having first collected and arranged all the known facts of 
the case in such a way, as to furnish a pretty clear history of what 
was before both imperfect and chaotic. Availing ourselves for the 
most part, of the results of his recent investigations, we shall ventare 
to attempt an outline of Luther’s religious history from the time that 
he entered the monastery to that of his removal to Wittenberg, when 
the stupendous moral change in him had become complete. 


The Prble. 


We learn from Mathesius, what we might, indeed, infer ‘from his 
subsequent character, that Luther was a young man of buoyant and 
cheerful feelings; and, at the same time, that he began every day 
with prayer, and went daily to church service. Furthermore, “he 
neglected no university exercise, put questions to his teachers, often 
reviewed his studies with his fellow students, and whensoever there 
Were no appointed exercises he was in the library.” 

“ Upon a time,” continues the same writer, “when he was carefully 
viewing the books, one after another, to the end that he might know 
them that were good, he fell upon a Latin Bible, which he had never 
before seen in all his life. He marvelled greatly as he noted that 
more text, or more epistles and gospels were therein contained than 
were set forth and explained in the common postila and sermons 
preached in the churches. As he was looking over the Old Testa- 
ment, he came upon the history of Samuel and of his mother Hannah. 
This did he quickly read through, with hearty delight and joy ; and, 
because that this was all new to him, he began to wish from the 
bottom of his heart that our faithful God would one day bestow upon 
him auch a book for his own.” Luther, who often alludes to this in- 
cident, once says that it occurred “when he was a young man and a 
bachelor of arts.” At another time he says, “when 1 was twenty 
years old, I had never seen a Bible.” In another place, he intimates 
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that he saw the Bible only once while he was in the university, and 
that an interval of about two years intervened before he saw another 
copy in the cloister. ‘I was reading,” he says, “a place in Samuel ; 
but it was time to go to lecture. I would fain have read the whole 
book through, but there was not opportunity then. I asked for a 
Bible, however, as soon as I had entered the cloister.” He became 
owner of a postil, which pleased him much, because it contained 
more of the gospels than were commonly read during the year. The 
‘study of the Scriptures, therefore, seems, in the case of Luther, to 
have commenced rather in the cloister than in the university. 


Luther becomes Monk. 


The whole course of Luther’s training tended to impress upon his 
mind the sanctity of the monastic life. This, in his view, was the 
surest way of pleasing God, and of escaping the terrors of the world 
to come. Educated as he was to a legal view of religion, and con- 
scious, at the same time, that he had not fulfilled the law, nothing re- 
mained to him but to continue as he was at the risk of his salvation, 
or to seek for a higher kind of piety, by which the law of God might 
be satisfied. His prevailing feeling was to continue in his former 
course of life ; but any sudden terror would revive the alarms of his 
conscience, and suggest the thought of putting his anxious mind for- 
ever at rest by fleeing to a cloister as a refuge for his soul. In this 
way was his mind finally determined. In 1503, Alexius, a friend of 
Luther in the university, was assassinated. Soon after, about the 
first of July, as Luther was walking in a retired road, hetween Erfurt 
and Stotterheim, be was overtaken by a violent thunderstorm, and the 
lightning struck near his feet. He was nearly stunned, and exclaimed 
in his terror: “ Help, beloved St. Anne, and I will straightway be- 
come a monk.”! 

Besides the above-mentioned occurrences, there was an epidemic 
raging in the university ; many of the teachers and pupils had fled, 
and it was quite natural that Luther’s mind should be in a very 
gloomy state. St. Anne was the reigning saint in Saxony at this 
time, having recently become an object of religious regard, to whose 
honor the Saxon town Annaburg was built, and who for a time was 


1 Such is the view in which the testimony of Luther, Melanchthon, Mathesius 
and other early witnesses is best united. The representation of less competent 
and later witnesses, that Alexius was killed by lightning is now abandoned by all 
the historians. 
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the successful rival even of the virgin Mary. Hence the mvocation 
of this saint by Luther. 

Referring to this event in a dedication of a work on Monastic 
Vows to his father, Luther says: “I did not become a monk cheer- 
fully and willingly, much less, for the sake of obtaining a livelihood ; 
but being miserable and encompassed with the terrors and anguish of 
death, I made a constrained and forced vow.” He agnin says, “it 
was not done from the heart, nor willingly.” These statements taken 
in connection with several others, where it is said that certain views 
of religion drove him to the monastery, make it phain that it required 
the force of excited fears to induce him to enter upon a life which he 
had always regarded as the most sacred, and as most eurely leading 
to heaven. How much he then needed the instruction which Staa- 
pitz at a later period gave him ! 

Before executing his purpose, he took two weeks for reflection. k 
has been said that during thia interval, he regretted his rash vow. 
No doubt he had to pass through severe mental struggles, that in his 
ealmer moments opposite considerations would present themselves 
te his mind, and none with more, force than that of having gone 
eounter to the known wishes of /his father, by whose toils he had 
been sustained at the university. In his Commentary on Genesis 
49: 18, he says, “When I had made a beginning in the study of 
the liberal arts and in philosophy, and comprehended and learned so 
much therein that I was made master, I might, after the example of 
others, have become teacher and instructor in turn, or have set forth 
my studies and made greater advancement therein. But I forsook 
my parents and kindred, and betook myself, contrary to their will, to 
the cloister and drew on the cowl. For I had soffered myself to be 
persuaded that by entering into a\ religious order, and taking upon 
me such hard and rigorous labor, I should do God a great service.” 
Here may properly be introduced a few other sayings of Luther, in 
respect to the motives which led him to take this step. Ina manu- 
script preserved at Gotha, he is represented as saying, ‘I went inte 
the cloister and forsook the world because I despaired of myself.” 
“7 made a vow for the salvation of my soul. For no other cause did 
I betake myself to a life in the cloister, than that I might serve God 
and please him forevermore.” “TI thought God did not concern him 
self about me;” he says in one of his sermons, “if I get to heaven 
and be happy, it will depend mostly on myself; I knew no better than 
to think that by my own works I must rid myself of sin and death. 
For this cause I became a monk; I had a most bitter experience 
withal.” ‘QO! thought I, if I only go into a cloister and serve God 
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im a cowl and with a shorn erown, he will reward me and bid me wel- 
eome.’’! 

During the interval of two weeks, while he kept bis design from 
his parents and from hie fellow students, the Gotha manuscript says 
that he communicated it to Andrew Staffelstein, as the head of the 
wniversity, and to a few pious females. Staffelstein advised him to 
join the Franciscan order, whose monastery had just been rebuilt in 
Erfurt, and went immediately with him to the cloister, leat a change 
should take place in Luther's mind. The teacher resorted also to 
flattery, no doubt with a good conscience, saying that of none of his 
pupils did he entertain higher hopes in respect to piety and goodness. 
When they were arrived at the cloister, the monks urged his eonnect- 
ing himeelf immediately with the order. Luther replied, that he 
must first make known his intention to his parents. But Staffelstein 
and the friars rejoined, that he must forsake father and mother and 
steal away to the cross of Christ. Whosoever putteth his hand to 
the plough and looketh back is wot worthy of the kingdom of God. 
In this “monstrous unfriendliness,” as Luther calls it, “savoring 
more of the wolf and the tyrant than of the Christian and the man,” 
the monks were only carrying out the principle which Jerome had 
fanght them and which was the more weighty, being sanetioned by 
his great name. As quoted by Luther, in his Commentary on Gen. 
43: 80, the words of that ancient father ran thus: “ Though thy 
father should lie before thy door weeping and lamenting, and thy 
mother should show the body that bore thee and the breasts that 
nursed thee, see that thou trample them under foot, and go onward: 
straightway to Christ.” By such perversion.of Scripture and reason 
did the monks deprive many a parent of the society of his children. 
“ That,” says Luther again, “is the teaching of antichrist, and you 
may boldly tell him, he lies. Next to obedience to himself, before all 
things and above all things, God requireth obedience to parents. — A 
son or a daughter runs away from his father, and goes into a cloister 
against his will. The pope with his party of Herodians approves the 
act, and thus compels the people to tear in pieces a command of God 
in order fo worship Ged.” “ Hadst thon known,” it is said in the 
above-mentioned dedicatory epistle of Luther to his father, “that I 
was then in thy power, wouldst thou not, from thine authority as a 
father, have plucked me out of my cowl? Had I known it, I would 
not have attempted such a thing against thy will and knowledge, 
though I must suffer a thousand deaths.” It seems, therefore, that 
Luther’s mind was in a confliet between a sense of duty to his parents, 
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and a false persuasion of duty to his own soul and to God. Even the 
father was somewhat puzzled by the speciousness of the monastic 
logic. But the son made the former consideration yield to the latter, 
which the father always maintained was an error. We must not be 
surprised that such scruples were entertained in respect to the filial 
obligation of one who was about twenty-two years of age; for, not to 
mention that by law a son did not reach the age of majority till he 
was twenty-five years of uge, filial obedience was, as in the patriarchal 
age, considered as due to an indefinite period of life. 

Luther, however, did not enter into the cloister of the Franciscans, 
but preferred that of the Augustinian Eremites. Undoubtedly his 
respect for Augustine, and for the literary and more elevated charac 
ter of that order decided his choice. This took place about the 
middle of July, 1505. On the evening preceding, he invited his 
university friends to a social party. The hours passed away in lively 
conversation and song. Until near the close of that evening, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon, the guests had no intimation of what was to 
follow. When Luther announced his purpose to them, they en- 
deavored to dissuade him from it. But it was all in vain. ‘“To- 
day,” said he, “you see me; after this, you will see me no more.” 
The very same night, or early on the following morning, he presented 
himself to the door of the convent, according to previous arrangement, 
and was admitted. His scholastic, classical and law books he gave 
to the booksellers ; his master’s ring, given when he took that degree, 
and his secular habits he sent to his parents. The only books which 
he retained were the two Roman poets, Virgil and Plautus, a circum- 
stance that throws light upon the peculiarly susceptible and almost 
romantic character of his mind, no Jess than the festive hour with 
which he had the resolution to close his secular career. He informed 
hia other friends and his parents by letter of the important step he 
had taken. The former, lamenting that such a man should be buried 
alive, as it were, almost beseiged the cloister, seeking for two succes- 
sive days an interview with their friend. But the cloister door was 
bolted against them, and Luther was not to be seen by them for a 
month. Luther’s father, probably, did not come immediately to the 
cloister, as some writers have asserted, confounding this occasion with 
that of his ordination as priest, but replied to his son’s letter in a 
manner which showed the highest displeasure, withholding the 
respectful form of address (Ihr) which from the time the degree of 
master of arts was conferred, be had ever given him, and employing 
one (du) which was ordinarily given to children and servants. To 
human view, the course of Luther, in leaving the university and the 
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study of the law, and in entering a cloister, seems a moet unfortunate - 
ene. The best years of his life, one would think, were thrown away 
upon solemn trifles. But, if we consider that, after a public educa- 
tion, an introverted life often contributes most to true greatness, by 
holding a man long at the very fountain head of thought and reflec- 
tion, as was the case with Chrysostom, Augustine and many others, 
and ‘if, moreover, we consider that the false foundations of a system 
of error are often best understood by him who has made the most 
perfect trial of them, we shall conclude with Lather, ‘* God ordered 
that I should become monk not without good reason, that, being 
taught by experience, I might take up my pen against the pope.” 


Luther in the Cloister. 


1. The novitiate—1505. The firat act was that of assuming the 
dress of the novitiate. The solemn ceremonies of that occasion were 
settled by the rules of the order. The transaction was to take place 
in the presence of the whole assembly. The prior proposed to the 
candidate the question, whether he thought his strength was sufficient 
to bear the burdens about to be laid upon him, at the same time remind- 
ing him of the strictness of their discipline, and the renunciation of one’s 
own will which was required. He referred to the plain living and 
clothing, the nightly vigils and daily toils, the mortifications of the 
flesh, the reproach attached to a state of poverty and mendicancy, 
the languor produced by fasting, and the tedium of solitude and other 
similar things which awaited him. The candidate replied, that with 
God’s assistance, he would make the attempt. The prior said, we re- 
ceive you then for a year on trial, and may God who has began a 
good work in you, carry it on and perfect it. The whole assembly 
then cried, “ Amen,” and struck up the sacred song, Magne pater 
Augustine (Great father Augustine). Meanwhile the head tas 
shorn, the secular robes laid aside, and the spiritual robes put on. 
The prior intimated to the individual that with these last he was also 
to pat on the new man. He now kneeled down before the prior, 
responses were sung, and the divine blessing was invoked thus: May 
God who has converted this young man ftom the world, and prepared 
for him a mansion in heaven, grant that his daily walk may corres- 
pond with his calling, and that he may have occasion to be thankful 
fer this day’s decision, etc. Then the procession moved on, singing 
responses again, till they reached the choir, where they all prostrated 
themselves in prayer. The candidate was next conducted to the 

‘common hall of the cloister, where he received from the prior and all 
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the brethren the fraternal kiss. He then bowed the knee again be- 
fore the prior, who, after reminding him that he who persevereth to 
the end shall be saved, gave him over to the preceptor, whose daty 
it was to instruct him during his novitiate. 

The order of Augustinian Eremites, which originated about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, was said to have nearly 2,000 
cloisters, besides 300 nunneries and more than 80,000 monks.’ It 
was reformed and organized anew at the council of Basle, in the 
fifteenth century. The celebrated Proles, who was at Magdeburg 
when Luther was there at school, was the second vicar after the re- 
organization, and in 1503 Staupitz was the fourth, who in the following 
year, that is, the year before Luther entered the cloister at Erfurt, 
gave to the order a new constitution. ‘The abler men of this order, 
such as Proles and Staupitz, were led, by the study of the writings 
of Augustine, to entertain his views of the doctrine of divine grace 
and of justification by faith, The Augustinian friars were generally 
more retiring, studious and contemplative than the ambitious, gross 
and bigotted Dominicans and Franciscans. Hence Luther’s prefer- 
ence of the order. 

According to the new rules laid down by Staupitz, the prior was to 
give to the novice a preceptor and guide, who should be learned, ex- 
perienced and zealous for the interests of the order. It was the duty 
of this preceptor to initiate the novice into a knowledge of all the 
rules and regulations that had been established, to explain to him the 
system of worship to be observed, and the signs by which directions 
were silently given, to see that he was awaked by night to attend to 
all the vigils, that he observed at their proper times and places the 
prescribed bowings, genuflections and prostrations, that he did not 
neglect the silent prayers and private confessions, and that he made a 
proper use of the books, sacred utensils and garments. The novice 
was to converse with no one except in the presence of the preceptor 
or prior, never to dispute respecting the regulations, to take no notice 
of visitors, to drink only in a sitting posture and holding the cup with 
both hands, to walk with down-cast eyes, to bow low in receiving 
every gift, and to say, The Lord be praised in his gifts, to love pov- 
erty, avoid pleasure and subdue one’s own will, to read the Scriptures 
diligently, and to listen to others eagerly and learn with avidity. 
Luther was so thoroughly drilled in all these practices, that he re- 
tained some of them, as a matter of habit, through life. “The 
young monks,” says he, in referring to one of these practices, ‘“ were 
taught, when they received anything, if it were but a feather, to 
bow low and say, God be praised for everything he gives.” 
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Trespasses were classified under the heads of small, great, greater, 
greatest. To the smaller belong the failing to go to church as soon 
as the sign is given, or forgetting to touch the ground instantly with | 
the hand and to smite the breast, if in reading in the choir or in 
singing the least error is committed; looking about the house in 
time of service ; making any disturbance in the dormitory or in the 
cell; desiring to sing or read otherwise than in the prescribed order ; 
omitting prostration when giving thanks at the annunciation or 
christmas; forgetting the benediction in going out or coming in; 
neglecting to return books or garments to their proper places; drop- 
ping one’s food, or spilling one’s drink, or eating without saying 
grace, etc., etc. ‘lo great trespasses were reckoned contending with 
any one, reminding one of a former fault, breaking the prescribed 
silence or fasts, looking at females, or talking with them, except at 
the confessional or in brief replies, etc. 

Luther was at once put into subjection to all these trivial and often 
senseless laws. Ihe good monks seemed to delight in teaching 
lessons of humility. With his studies, in which he was already too 
much distinguished for them, they were not at all pleased. He him- 
self says, “As I came into the cloister, they said to me, it shall be 
with you as it was with us, put the sack around your neck.” Again 
he says: “In Italy there is an order of J/gnorants, who vow sacred 
ignorance. All orders might lay claim to that title, for that they give 
heed only to the words, but not to the sense of what they read or re- 
peat. They say, if you do not know the meaning of the Scriptures 
and the prayers, Satan does and fives. The alpha and omega of the 
monks is to hate knowledge and study. If a brother is given to 
study, they straightway surmise that he wishes to bear rule over 
them.”’ 

The Erfurt monks were not all of the most spiritual character. 
Luther says of the monks in general, that “for one fast they had 
three feasts. At the evening collation two cans of good beer und a 
little can of wine were given to each monk, besides spiced cakes and 
salted bread to stimulate their thirst. ‘The poor brethren appeared 
like fiery angels.’’ ‘That Luther had in mind the monks at Erfurt is 
pretty evident from his saying that he had, in the papacy, never seen 
a proper fast; that “abstinence from meat” signified only to have 
the best of fish with the nicest seasoning, and good wine besides. 
“ They taught,” says he, “that we should despise riches, vineyards 
and fields; and yet they seek after them most of all, and eat and drink 
the very best. One brother in the cloister could consume five bis- 
cuits, when one was enough for me.” One doctor, in the cloister, had 
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omitted the canonical hours for three months, so that he could not 
now make them all up. He therefore gave afew guldens to two 
brethren to help bim pray, that he might get through the sooner. 

Of the treatment which Luther received after entering upon his 
novitiate it is not easy to judge. Was it according to the spirit ef the 
order, and consequently a mode of treatment to which all without dis- 
tinction were at first subject? or was the deportment of the monks to- 
wards Luther particularly harsh and severe? Some considerations 
may be urged in favor of the former view. Luther himself repre- 
sents it as the vice of the system. “ True obedience, that alone of 
which they boast, the monks seek to prove by requiring unreasonable, 
childish and foolish things, all which were to be cheerfully submitted 
to.” He never complains of faring worse than others; but be does 
complain that xo distinctions were made according to the physical 
constitution and state of individaals—that “ every man’s shoes were 
made on one and the same last, and that all were governed by one 
inflexible rule.” ‘ Augustine, he says, ‘acted more wisely, teach- 
ing that all men were not to be measured by the same rule.” Se 
much, however, seems to be true in regard to the members of the 
cloister of Erfurt, that they looked with jealousy upon the distinguished 
and learned novitiate, and felt a satiafaction in seeing him performing 
the menial offices of door-keeper, sweep, and street-beggar in the very 
city where be had so many literary acquaintances to witness his ha- 
miliation. 

With what patience and acquiescence he submitted to all the daties 
and tasks imposed upon him by his order, we learn from his own decia- 
rations. These are his words. ‘1 was a monk without ever com- 
plaining; of that I can justly boast.” ‘ When I first became a monk, 
I stormed the very heavens.” He speaks of having exposed himself 
in watchbings “till he nearly perished in the cold;” of having afflicted 
and tortured his body, ‘‘so that he could not have endured # longs” 
and of having prayed, fasted, watched and inflicted bodily pains, and 
so seriously injured his head, “that he had not recovered, and should 
not so long as he lived.” For the sake of the connection we will io- 
troduce here a passage that probably relates, in part at least, to a some- 
what later periud. “I verily kept the rules of my order with great dili- 
gence and zeal. I often fasted till I was sick and almost dead. I not 
only observed the rules straitly, but took upon myself special tasks, 
and had a peculiar way by myself. My seniors strove aguinst this 
my singularity, and with good reason. I was a shameful persecoter 
and destroyer of my own body; for I fasted, prayed, watched, and 
made myself weary and languid beyoad what I could endare.” 
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Connected with such a state of mind and such religious severities, 
we should naturally expect to see the greatest reverence for the papal 
hierarchy. It cannot be surprising, therefore, that we should hear him 
say, “I can with truth affirm, if there was ever one who held the pa- 
pal laws and the traditions of the fathers in reverence, I was such.” 
‘‘ ] had an unfeigned veneration for the pope, not seeking after livings, 
or places and such like, but whatsoever I did, I did with singleness 
of heart, with upright zeal and for the glory of God.” “So great was 
the pope in my esteem that I accounted departing from him in the 
least article a sin, deserving damnation; and this ungodly opinion 
made me to hold Huss as an accursed heretic, so much so that I esteem- 
ed it a sin only to think of him; and, to defend the pope’s authority, I 
would have kindled the fire to burn the heretic, and should have be- 
lieved that I was thereby showing the highest obedience to God.” 

We have learned that Luther was driven to the cloister by a dis- 
quieted conscience, and superstitious fears and hopes. It is natural 
to inquire how far his conscience was quieted, his fears allayed, and 
his hopes realized. Let him answer for himself. ‘When I wasa 
monk I was outwardly much holier than now. I kept the vow I had 
taken with the greatest zeal and diligence by day and by night, and 
yet I found no rest, for all the consolations which I drew from my 
own righteousness and works were ineffectual.” Doubts all the while 
cleaved to my conscience, and I thought within myself, Who knoweth 
whether this is pleasing and acceptable to God, or not.” ‘ Even 
when I was the most devout, I went as a doubter to the altar, and aa 
a doubter I went away again. If I had made my confession, I was 
still in doubt; if, upon that, I left off prayer, I was again in doubt, 
for we were wrapt in the conceit, that we could not pray and should not 
be heard, unless we were wholly pure and without sin, like the saints 
in heaven.” It is difficult for us to conceive of the anguish which a 
tender and delicate conscience would feel under the doctrines which 
were taught in respect to confession. Who could be certain that he 
knew the nature and extent of all the sins he had committed? What 
infallible rule had he by which he could judge rightly of all the acts 
and circumstances connected with sin? Of his motives and intentions 
he might have a tolerably accurate knowledge. But how was it with 
acts in themselves considered, which were the main things in the 
ethics of the confessional? Even of those sins which were defined 
and measured by the rules of the order, since they related to a thou- 
sand trifling acts recurring almost every moment, few persons could 
retain a distinct consciousness or memory so as to be perfectly sure at 
each confession that nothing was omitted or forgotten. And yet one 
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such omission vitiated the whole confession and rendered prayer use- 
less. This was the scorpion sting which Luther so keenly felt. He 
always doubted the completeness of his confession. If he prayed, it 
might be of no use; if he neglected prayer, his doubts were increased. 
“ The confession was an intolerable burden laid upon the church. 
For there was no sorer trouble, as we all know by experience, than 
that every one should be compelled to make confession, or be guilty 
of a mortal sin. Besides, confession was beset with so many dif- 
ficulties, and the conscience tormented with reckoning up such dif- 
ferent sorts of sins, that no one could make his confession perfect 
enough.” ‘Jf the confession was not perfect, and done with exceed- 
ing particularity, the absolution was of none effect, nor were the sins 
forgiven. Therewith were the people so hard pressed, that there was 
no one but must despair of confessing so perfectly (it was in very 
deed impossible), and no conscience could abide the trial, nor have 
confidence in the absolution.” 

‘‘ When I was a monk, I used ofttimes to be very contrite for my 
sins, and to confess them all as much as was possible, and performed 
the penance that was enjoined unto me as straitly and as rigoroasly 
as I could. Yet for all this, my conscience could never be tranquil 
and assured, but was always in doubt, and eaid, This or that hast thou 
not done rightly; thou wast not sorrowful enough for thy sins; this 
and that sin thou didst forget in thy confession.” Though he ‘con- 
feased every day, it was all in vain.” “ The smart and anguish of 
conscience,” he elsewhere says, “ were as great in the cowl, as they 
were before out of it.” These declarations may easily be reconciled 
with others which represent him as feeling happy when he could say, 
*‘ To-day I have done no wrong; I have been obedient to my prior, 
have fasted and prayed, and God is gracious towards me.” These 
occasions were of rare occurrence, and were the results of that superfi- 
cial feeling which the strongest and profoundest minds are liable to have 
in those passive moments when they surrender themselves to the influ- 
ence of popular belief. But the chief current of Luther’s feelings, in 
spite of all the violence he did to himself to prevent it, ran counter to 
that belief, so that in after life, when reverting to these scenes, he 
could speak of the predominant state of his mind as though there had 
been no other. The effect of such a view of religion as he then en- 
tertained, and of such an experience as he had of a daily deviation 
from its precepts, is truthfully described in the following words, an- 
doubtedly the utterance of his own heart. “ He who thinketh that a 
Christian ought to be without any fault, and yet seeth many faults in 
himself, must needs be consumed at length with melancholy and de- 
spair.” 
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Not only did Luther suffer from the unexpected discovery of the 
real sinfulnees of his heart, but he was scarcely less tormented with 
imaginary sins and false scruples of conscience. “ The devil,” says 
he, “ seizes upon some trifling sin, and by that casts into the shade all 
the good works which thou hast thy life long done, so that thou dost 
see nothing but this one sin.” “I speak from experience ; I know his 
wiles and subtilties, how of one little mote he maketh many great 
beams, that is to say, of that which is the least sin, or no sin at all, he 
maketh a very hell, zo that the wide world is too strait for one.” 

The fiery imagination of Luther, which solitude served but to kin- 
die into an intenser flame, the strength and depth of his religious 
passions which found no such vent as they needed, and the bewildered 
state of his mind in respect to the elementary principles of Chris- 
tianity, all conspired to give him an air of peculiarity which the monks 
could not comprehend. Too much of original character lay concealed 
beneath that demure yet singular deportment to be controlled even by 
the iron forms which the order laid upon all alike. Luther’s mind had 
an individuality which separated him from the mass and heightened 
his solitude. In the mental processes through which he passed, he 
was alone and without sympathy. He was driven, at last, almost to 
phrenzy. Often was his bodily frame overpowered by the intensity 
of his excited feelings, and there was no skilful physician of the soul 
at hand to prescribe for his case. Speaking on this point, he ob- 
serves, “In my huge temptations which consumed my body so that I 
well nigh lost my breath, and hardly knew whether I had still any 
brain left or not, there was no one to comfort me.” If he opened his 
heart to any one, the only reply he received was, “I know nothing 
about such temptations,” and he was left to the gloomy conclusion, 
that he “was to be alone in this disconsolate state.” But as the 
melancholy mood here described only commenced during his novitiate 
and extended through the second year of his life in the cloister, we 
must break off the narration for the present, and direct our attention 
to his other employments during the first year. 

‘¢When I was received into the cloister,” be said once to his 
friends, according to the Gotha manuscript, “I called for a Bible, and 
the brethren gave me one. It was bound in red morocco. I made 
myself so familiar with it that I knew on what page and in what 
place every passage stood. Had I kept it, I should have been an 
excellent textual theologian. No other study than that of the Holy 
Scriptures pleased me. I read therein zealously, and imprinted them 
on my memory. Many a time a single pregnant passage would 
abide the whole day long in my mind. On significant words of the 
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prophets, which even now I remember well, I cogitated again and 
again, although I could not apprehend the meaning thereof; as, for 
example, we read in Ezekiel, I desire not the death of the sinner.” 
Again, he says, “ Not till after I had made myself acquainted with 
the Bible, did I study the (scholastic) writers.” By “the writers,” 
he must mean the scholastic theologians. For he himself says, ina 
preface to Bugenbagen’s edition of Athanasius, that be “read the 
colloquy between Athanasius and Arius with great interest, in the 
first year of his monastic life, at Erfurt.” No doubt he also read the 
legenda of the saints, the Lives of the Fathers (a favorite book with 
him), and other works of a similar tendency. The new rules of the 
order prescribed, however, the diligent study of the Scriptures, and 
the probationary year appears to have been designated for biblical 
study. But we must guard against being misled by the fact that 
there was such a rule, and by the name that was given to the stady. 
Neither the sentiments nor the practice of the Erfurt monks coincided 
with the rule. Though they could not refuse to give a Bible to the 
novice who requested it, they discouraged the study of it. Besides, 
Luther’s time was so much occupied with other useless and menial 
services that his progress in the study of the Scriptures must have 
been much impeded. He was, furthermore, destitute of suitable helps 
for studying them critically. He did not see the Bible in the original, 
nor had he then any knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew. He had 
only the Latin Vulgate, with a most miserable commentary, called 
the Glossa Ordinaria, or Common Gloss. And, what is more than 
all, he brought to the study of the Bible a mind overborne with mo- 
nastic and papal prejudices. The method of what was called biblical 
studies, as then pursued in the monasteries and universities, was 
entirely different from that to which we, in the present age, are ac 
customed. The Bible was not studied as a whole, nor any of the 
sacred writers in a connected manner so as to learn the scope and gen- 
eral design of the book. Of course, the author was not made his own 
interpreter, nor were ahy sound rules of interpretation observed. A 
text was, in the first place, taken out of its connection, and inter- 
preted metaphysically, as if it were a scholastic maxim, and forced at 
once into an unnatural connection with dialectics, or used as a secoa- 
dary and subsidiary support of a doctrine which rested mainly on a 
metaphysical basis. In the next place, the literal sense was deserted 
at pleasure, and an allegorical one introduced to suit the object of the 
interpreter. The absurd conceits of Origen, Jerome and other early 
fathers of the church were handed down by tradition, and the stody 
of such traditionary interpretation, collected in compenda, was called 
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biblical study. The false interpretations to be found in the papal 
bulls and decretals, and in the approved works of the scholastic 
writers, would furnish a large chapter in the book of human follies. 
Lather was not only under these influences but yielded to them. In 
a letter to Spalatin, June 29, 1518, he says, ‘‘I myself followed the 
doctrines and rules of the scholastic theology, and according to them 
did I desire to handle the Scriptures.” In his commentary on Gene- 
sis ix. he says, “I have often told you of what sort theology was 
when I first began the study thereof. The letter, said they, killeth. 
For this cause I was especially opposed to Lyra more than to all other 
teachers, because he cleaved so diligently to the text and abode by it. 
But now, for this selfaame reason, I prefer him before all other inter- 
preters of Scripture.” Again, he says, “ When I was young, I loved 
allegories to auch a degree, that I thought everything must be turned 
into allegories. To this Origen and Jerome gave occasion, whom I 
esteemed as being the greatest theologians.” Well, indeed, might he 
afterwards say, “I did not learn all my theology at once.” The be- 
ginning with him was feeble, and, the sincerity of his heart excepted, 
was of a very unpromising character. 


Taking the Vow.—Second year in the Cloister, 1506. 


Such was Luther’s year of probation, a year in which he experi- 
enced some gratification in the study, however defective, of the 
Scriptures which he loved; but, on the other hand, was disappointed 
in respect to what was of the highest concern to him, namely, obtaining 
peace within himself. If it excite our wonder that he did not, at this 
time, while it was in his power, and before taking the irrevocable 
vow, determine to abandon the monastic life, and return to the uni- 
versity or seek some other occupation, there are other considerations 
which may remove our surprise. Luther’s mind was of too deter- 
mined a character to be turned from its course by any alight consider- 
ations. He had been trained in the school of adversity, and could 
courageously bear the privations and sufferings attendant on his 
present mode of life. The subject of religion interested him more 
than all others, and to this he could give his undivided attention here 
more easily than elsewhere. Here, too, he found a few friends, such 
as Usingen, his former teacher, Lange whom he assisted in study, and 
the excellent Susse, who is said to have been his room-mmate. If his 
mind had as yet found no rest, possibly a longer trial, after actually 
taking the vow, might prove more effectual. Certainly a return to 
the world would imply a want of firmness, and would, besides, promise 
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no better results. Even if there had been no disgrace attached to 
leaving the cloister at the close of the novitiate, this would probably 
have made no difference with Lather, who seems to have made up 
his mind from the beginning. Speaking of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the friends who endeavored to keep him from entering the mon- 
astery, he says, ‘“ Thus did I abide by my purpose, thinking never 
again to come out of the cloister.” 

The rules of the order prescribed that the prior should, at the close 
of the year of probation, examine the novice as to his being worthy 
of admission. If the result was favorable, the bell was to be rung 
and the monks to assemble, and the prior to take his place before the 
steps at the altar and to address the kneeling novice in the following 
words: You have become acquainted with the severe life of our 
order, and must now decide whether you will return to the world or 
‘ be consecrated to the order. If the answer was in favor of the latter, 
the tndividual was directed to put off the garb of the novice and the 
part of the service beginning with the words, “ Our help is in the name 
of the Lord,” was repeated, whereupon the prior laid the monk’s ap- 
parel upon him, and then the ceremonies were very similar to those of 
entering the novitiate, described above. The vow was taken, in con- 
nection with the imposition of the hands of the prior, in these words, as 
reported by Cochlaeus: “JI, brother Martin, make profession, and 
promise obedience to Almighty God, to Mary always a virgin, and to 
thee, my brother, the prior of this cloister in the name and in the 
stead of the general prior of the order of the Eremites of St. Augus- 
tine, the bishop and of his regular successors, to live in poverty and 
chastity, according to the rule of the said St. Augustine, until death.” 
Then a burning taper was put into his hand, prayer was offered for 
him by the prior, and the brethren sung the hymn, Vent Sanete 
Spiritus, “Come Holy Spirit,” after which (he new brother was con- 
ducted by them to the choir of the church and received of them the 
paternal kiss. 

The most extravagant ideas were entertained of the effect of sueh 
a formal consecration to a monastic life. As baptism was suppoeed 
to take away all sin, so this monastic baptism, as the initiation was 
talled, was said to be equally efficacious and to have ever a greater 
sanctity. Hence Luther was congratulated on the present occasion 
as being, by his own act, freed from sin and introduced into a state of 
primeval innocence. With this he felt flattered and pleased for the 
moment, but upon experiencing its utter futility, he came at length to 
regard it as “a pill of infernal poison, sugared over on the outside.” 
In his Brief Reply to George, Duke of Saxony, he said: “ That the 
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monks likened their monastic life to Christian baptism, they cannot 
deny ; for eo they have taught and practised through and through in 
all the world. When I made my profession, I was congratulated by 
the prior, the convent and the confessor that I was now innocent as a 
child, which had just come forth pure from its baptism. And verily 
d could heartily rejoice over such a glorious deed,—that I was such 
an excellent man, who could, by his own works, without the blood of 
Christ, make himself 20 good and holy, and that too so easily and 
£0 quickly. But though I could hear with pleasure such sweet praise 
and shining words concerning my own doings, and let myself pass 
for a wonder-worker, who could, in such a wanton manner, make 
himself holy and devour both death and the devil, yet would it fail 
when it came to the trial: For when only a small temptation of 
death or of sin came upon me, I fell away, and found no succonr either 
in baptism or in the monastic state. Then was I the most miserable 
man on enrth; day and night there was nothing but lamentation and 
despair, from which no one could deliver me. So I was bathed 
and baptized in my monasticism, and verily had the sweating sick- 
ness.’ 

Luther was three years in the cloister at Erfurt. Of his employ- 
ments and of his state of mind during the first year, or the year of his 
novitiate, we have already had an account. During the second year, 
with which we are now concerned, he was devoted to the study of 
the scholastic theology and to his preparation for the priesthood. His 
religious feelings continued of the same character substantially as in 
the first year, except that his anxieties and his sorrows increased. ft 
was not till in the third year, the year of his priesthood, that new 
views on the subject of works and of justification shed light upon his 
mind and joy upon his path, and not till after that change did he take 
up the study of the early Christian fathers. Here then we have the 
means of deciding, in most cases, to which of these three periods his 
numeroos allusions to his monastic life in Erfurt refer. If, in any 
passage, there be a reference to the duties of the priestly office, say- 
ing mass for example, or to the study of Augustine and other church 
fathers, or to more cheerful and confiding feelings in respect to God, 
as a loving father rather than as a stern revenger, and to Christ, as a 
compassionate Saviour rather than as a dreaded judge, we may safely 
apply the passage to the last year of Luther's residence in Erfurt. If 
a state of bodily and mental suffering be referred to alone, it is doubt- 
fal whether Luther had the first or second year in mind. But if 
harsh treatment or the regular study of the Scriptures be mentioned 
in the same connection, the first year is thereby indicated ; whereas 
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if occupation with the scholastic theologians and with works which 
treat of the duties of the priesthood be alluded to, the second year 
only can be meant. 

Of the personal appearance of Luther about the time of this second 
year, probably near its close, this being the time of his most intense 
mental anguish, we have a representation in a portrait taken in 1572, 
preserved in a church at Weimar, when the artist had the means of 
ascertaining how Luther appeared at the time referred to. This is 
furthermore supported by a letter of Luther’s, in which he describes 
his features as they then were. The youthful flush had disappeared 
from his countenance. His black, piercing and fiery eye was now 
sunken. His small and plump face bad become thin and spare. 
With all his sadness and dejection, there was a solemn earnestness 
in his mien, and his look bespoke a mind in conflict and yet deter- 
mined. 

It was, no doubt, either during the latter part of the preceding year, 
or near the beginning of this, that Staupitz, general vicar or provincial 
of the order in Germany, on one of his visitations to examine into 
the state of the several cloisters under his care, first had his attention 
attracted to Luther. By the rules of the order drawn up by himeelf, 
it was made his duty, as general vicar, to visit the convents for the 
purpose of seeing that a paternal discipline was maintained, and par- 
ticularly to inquire in respect to the care taken of the sick, the in- 
struction given to novices, and the observance of the fasts, and other 
prescribed duties. Qtaupitz was a model which all provincials might 
well imitate. He made it his concern to promote the study of the 
Bible, though his efforts were not always seconded by others, and to seek 
out and encourage young men of talent and of elevated religious char- 
acter, and to inspire them, as far as possible, with a sincere love of 
God and of man. Such a person as Luther, learned, able, ardent, 
perplexed, abused, and sinking both in health and in spirits, could not 
escape his notice. His singular attachment to the Bible was no less 
gratifying than it was surprising to Staupitz. “ The monks,” says 
Luther, “did not study the Scriptures, save here and there one, who 
like myself took special delight therein. Often did I read them in 
the cloister to the great astonishment of Doctor Staupitz.” Here 
commenced the most important acquaintance which Luther ever 
formed. Staupitz, at once, after knowing the character of the young 
monk, directed the prior to have more regard to his standing and 
previous habits, to release him from those humiliating and onerous 
tasks which had been imposed upon him. He, at the same time, en- 
couraged Luther to prosecute the study of the Scriptures with 
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unabated eal, till he should be able to turn readily to any passage 
that should be named. Luther now, for the first time, found a 
spiritual guide who was, in every essential respect, qualified to treat 
such critical cases as his,—one who, in his comprehensive view, 
recognized as well the laws of the physical and the mental constita- 
tion as the fundamental principles of the gospel. A varied order of 
living, and new trains of thought, originating in suggestions in regard 
to the true nature of Christianity, which were then as strange as 
those which were once made to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmans, were the beginnings of a healthful process, which ultimately 
wrought a complete religious revolution in Luther’s mind and laid in his 
personal experience the foundation for the Reformation. Ina letter to 
Staupits in 1523, he says, “I ought not to be unmindfal or forgetful 
of you, through whom the light of the gospel first began to shine out 
of darkness into our hearts.”’ 

John von Staupitz was descended from an ancient noble family of 
Meissen or Misnia in the kingdom of Saxony. In order to gratify 
hie love of study and pious meditation, he became an Augustinian 
monk, and in various universities went through an extended course of 
scholastic philosophy and theology. In 1497, he was made master of 
arts, lector or public reader of his order, and connected himself with 
the university of Tubingen, in the southof Germany. He rose rapidly 
to distinction ; for in the following year he was appointed prior of the 
convent of Tubingen ; in the next, he took the degree of biblical bache- 
lor, or the firat degree in theology, that of sentegtiary, or the second 
degree, and in 1500, that of doctor of divinity. Early disgusted with 
’ the dry and unprofitable speculations of the scholastic theologians, he 
tarned his attention to what are called the mystical theologians, or the 
spiritual and experimental Christians of that age. Bernard and Ger- 
son were his favorite authors, men in whom a spirit not unlike that of 
the pious Thomas 4 Kempis prevailed. The influence of some of the 
professors at Tiibingen, especially of Sommerhard, united to that of the 
writers above named, led him to appreciate the Bible more highly than 
any other book, and to look to that as his only safe guide in religion 
and the only sure foundation of Christian theology. ‘It is needful 
for us,” says Staupitz, “to study the Holy Scriptures with the great- 
est diligence, and with all humility, and earnestly to pray that we fail 
not of the truth of the gospel.” | He regarded that principle of love 
which the Holy Spirit originates in us, and which prodaces a union 
with Christ by faith, as constituting the essence of religion. This is 
not produced by any good works of ours, but is itself the producer of 

all good works. Our piety, therefore, does not depend on the per- 
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formance of rites and ceremonies prescribed by the church, nor can it 
be estimated by such a standard ; but it depends on the state of the 
heart and on the exercise of the spiritual affections. Our union with 
the church is not the cause of our union with Christ, but vice versa. 
“First, God gives to all the faithful one heart and one soul in him, 
and on this wise unites them together, and of this comes the unity of 
the church.” 

These are some of the characteristic features of the piety and faith 
of Staupits ; and in them we cannot fail to recognize the undeveloped 
germs of salvation by grace and justification by faith in Christ, as af- 
terwards maintained by his greater disciple. Such a spirit was the 
very opposite of that which animated Tetzel in the sale of indulgences. 

When, in 1502, the Elector Frederic of Saxony founded the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, he employed Staupitz first as a counsellor and 
negotiator, and then as a dean or superintendent of the theological 
faculty. In the next year, the Chapter of the Order chose him gene- 
ral vicar; and it was in this capacity that he was brought into con- 
nection with Luther. His influence upon the cloisters under his charge 
was of the happiest kind; and his efforts to promote biblical studies, 
and to revive the spirituality of his brethren, no doubt prepared, in 
part, the way for multitudes of them to embrace the doctrines of La- 
ther. The testimony of the latter to his worth, may properly have 
place here. ‘ He was an estimable man, not only worthy to be lis- 
tened to with reverence, as a scholar, in seats of learning and in the 
church ; but also at tge court of princes, and in the society of the great, 
he was held in much estimation for his knowledge of the world.” 

From the nature of the case, we could not suppose that the first in- 
terview of Staupitz with Luther could produce any great and sudden 
change in the latter. At that time, they were attached to opposite 
systems of theology, the mystic and the scholastic ; and Luther's views 
were 60 interwoven with his entire character and previous training, 
that they could not be surrendered without many an inward struggle. 
Now we are expressly informed by Melanchthon that Luther’s mind 
did not find relief till after he commenced the study of the Christisa 
Fathers ; and we learn els¢where that this did not take place till the 
third year of his residence in the cloister of Erfurt. Consequently, 
thero was an interval of nearly a year at least, and, according to 
the common view, namely, that Staupitz saw Luther during his novi- 
tiate, an interval of nearly two years between their first acquaintance 
and the conversion of Luther to the evangelical faith. From all the 
circumstances of the case, we are not allowed to suppose that Staa- 
pitz, at the first interview, did more than to gain some general infor- 
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mation in respect to Luther’s character and condition, and to make a 
few suggestions and leave them to their effect. But though the gene- 
ral vicar was well grounded in the truth, and the young monk almost 
equally fortified in error, there was one point of strong sympathy be- 
tween them, and that was, the love of the Bible. But at this time, 
the Bible was to Luther avery dark book. It came to him, in his 
spiritual ignorance, almost buried under the rubbish of the papal glosses. 
The goepel itself was turned into law; Christ was but a second Moses, 
a stern legislator and judge, from whom the oppressed sinner fled in 
terror, because he had not a sufficient righteousness of his own, and 
knew nothing of the justifying righteousness of Christ. Such was the 
state in which Staupitz found Luther. Instead of proceeding from a 
consciousness of the necessity of redemption and gratuitous justification 
to the ascertainment of its reality and availableness, the benighted 
though learned young monk went back, in a contrary direction, to specu- 
late upon the origin and nature of evil and upon the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, over which lay a pall of still denser darkness. Thus he was 
sometimes subject to the keenest despair, and sometimes to the most dis- 
tressing thoughts. “Why,” said Staupitz to him, “do you vex yourself 
with these speculations and high thoughts? Look to the wounds of 
Christ and to the blood which he shed for you. From these will the 
counsels of God shine forth.” That is, in the cross of Christ is the best 
solution of the mysteries of Providence. This undoubtedly took place 
at the first confession which Luther made to Staupitz as the general vi- 
car. The scene, according to Luther, was equally surprising to both par- 
ties. Such a confession, going so deeply into the nature of sin as consist- 
ing not so much in single acts, as in a moral state, a confession of the 
doubts and daring speculations of a great mind abused in its religious 
training, and consequently in a perfectly chaotic state, Staupitz had 
never before heard. Luther knew no better what to make of the un- 
expected and strange directions given him by Staupitz. No name 
was more terrific to him than that of Christ, an avenger and a judge, 
to whom he did not dare to approach without first preparing the way 
by engaging in his behalf the more tender sympathies of the virgin 
mother to soften the severities of her Divine Son. In a sermon 
of his first published in 1847, Luther says, ‘“ Under the papacy I fled 
from Christ, and trembled at his name; * * * for I looked npon him 
as a judge only; and in this grievously erred. St. Bernard, other- 
wise a godly man, said: ‘ Behold, in all the gospel, how sharply Christ 
often rebuketh, upbraidcth, and condemneth the Pharisees, and flieth 
at them, while the virgin Mary is ever gentle and kind, and never 
spoke or uttered one hard word.’ From hence arose the opinion that 
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Christ reproacheth and rebuketh, while Mary is all sweetness and love.” 
The first confession only created mutual sarprise, and Luther was still 
left in his sadness. This we learn from an occurrence that seems to 
have taken place soon after. At table, Staupitz seeing Lather still 
down-cast and clouded with gloom, said to him, “ Why are you in sach 
heaviness, brother Martin?” “Alas!” replied Lather, “ what then am I 
to do?” Staupitz rejoined, “I bave never had knowledge nor experi- 
ence of such temptations ; but so far as I can perceive, they are more 
needful for you than your food and drink. You know not how salutary 
and necessary they are for you. God bringeth them not upon you 
without a purpose. Without them, nothing good would comeof you. You 
will yet see that God hath great things to accomplish through you.” 
Numerous passages in Luther’s later writings were evidently suggested 
by his own experience as here described. One will here suffice as a 
specimen. ‘“ When the heart of man is in great anguish, either the 
Spirit of God must needs give him gracious assurance, or there must be 
@ godly friend to comfort him and take from him his doubts by the word 
of God.” But as we afterwards find Luther in his former state of 
mind, and devoting himself with more zeal than ever to the study of 
the scholastic writers, we must conclude that no great and permanent 
change was effected in his religious views during Staupita’s first visit. 


He studies the Scholastic Theology. 


The effect of Staupitz’s influence was delayed by the fact that, ac- 
cording to the usages of the Order, which he coald not think of setting 
aside, the monk who had finished his biblical studies, as they were im- 
properly called, was to direct his chief attention next to the scholastic 
theology. Staupitz was not the man for energetic or violent reform ; 
and Usingen, whose influence in the Erfart convent was now great, 
and who was probably Luther’s preceptor at this time, was a zealous 
scholastic. Luther himself says, “When I had taken the vow, they 
took the Bible from me again and gave me the eophistieal books. 
But as often as I could, I would hide myself in the library, and give 
my mind to the Bible.” 

Luther, who never shrank from a book ecauas it was bard or disa- 
greeable, but, on the contrary, with a consciousness of bis power, took 
pleasure in its full exercise, now studied with iron diligence the sen- 
tences of the fathers, as collected into digests by the schoolmen. Biel 
and D’Ailly, he is said to have learned by heart. With the writings 
of Occam, Aquinas, and Scotus, he made himself very familiar. 

Here we find Luther in a new conflict—his own inclination and re- 
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ligious wants, together with the influence of Staupitz, leading him to — 
the Bible; the influence of the convent and his occupation with the 
scholastic writers, on the other hand, strengthening the false impressions 
under which he had grown up. Both these contending elements were 
exerting their whole power upon Luther, and he was to be prepared 
for his great work by a complete knowledge of each. 


Preparation for the Priesthood. 


This also constituted a part of Luther’s occupation daring his 
second year in the monastery. Biel, the last of the scholastics, his 
favorite author, was the writer most studied on this subject. In what: 
follows, it will be made to appear that such employment, no less than 
the study of the scholastic writers in general, was adapted to carry 
him further and further from the Bible and the spiritualism of Stau- 
pitz and to involve him more deeply than ever in the labyrinth of 
papal error. We find here a striking analogy to the mazes of error 
through which the great Augustine passed, when half in despair, and 
half in docile submission, he was conducted step by step through the: 
hollow and deceitful system of the Manicheans. The church service; 
with which the priest was concerned, was a complicated system of 
symbolical acts, at the same time exercising the ingenuity, and fur- 
nishing ample materials for exciting the imagination of the students. 
The central point in the system was the service of mass. To this 
the passages of Scripture selected, their arrangement, the prayers 
and the hymns all referred. The antiphonies and the priestly orna- 
ments both relate to the sacrificial offering in the mass. The rites 
themselves were sacred mysteries, and the officiating priest a sacred 
person. Luther never lost the impression which these imposing and 
solemn, though false forms of worship made upon him. Christ was 
considered as daily repeating the offering up of himself. ‘“ What an 
impressive moment,” says a recent biographer of Luther, “when the 
priest finally kneeled down, the mass-bell was rung, the whole congre- 
gation fell prostrate, and the consecrated bread was changed into the 
body of Christ and then raised on high as the host!” What an ample 
field is here opened for the imagination, fired by religious superstition, 
to range in! ‘The priest,” says Luther, “on account of his saying 
masé@, is elevated above the Virgin Mary, and the angels, who cannot 
do 80.” 

Biel bad written an extended work on the mass-service, which was 
adopted as a text-book in the monasteries. He there teaches, that 
men must repair to the saints, through whose intercessions we are to 
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be saved; that the Father has given over one half of his kingdom 
to the Virgin, the queen of heaven; that of the two attributes of jus- 
tice and mercy he has surrendered the latter to her, while he retains 
the former. The priest is intercessor between God and man. He 
offers the sacrifice of Christ in the supper, and can extend its efficacy 
to others. This neither the Virgin Mary nor the angels can do. 

In another part of the work, Biel has several nice disquisitions on 
such questions as, whether the bread must always be made of wheat; 
how much ought to be consecrated at a time; what would be the 
effect of a grammatical blunder on the part of the priest in repeating 
the words. Thus Luther was trained by daily study to a system of 
practical religion which subsequently, when he was more enlightened, 
became abhorrent to all the feelings of his heart. “ Let any one,” 
he says, “read Biel on the Canonical Constitutions in respect to the 
mass, which is nevertheless the best book of the Papista on that mat- 
ter, and see what execrable things are therein contained. That was 
once my book.” Again; “ Gabriel Biel wrote a book on the Canoni- 
cal Constitutions which was looked upon as the best in these times; 

. when I read it my heart did bleed,” that is, was in anguish from 
the scruples which it caused in respect to the duties of the priesthood. 
The rules laid down were carried into an astonishing minuteness of 
detail, and the least deviation from them was represented as highly 
sinful. Luther was so conscious of his sinfulness that he often dis- 
paired of ever being able to officiate worthily as a priest. We, in 
this age, cannot appreciate his feelings in this respect unless we place 
ourselves in imagination precisely in his circumstances and learn with 
him to feel a creeping horror at the ghostly superstitions of the times. 
His own language will best transport us to the gloomy cell and its 
spiritual terrors, and to the chapel with its over-aweing mysteries 
“ Those priests,” he remarks, “who were right earnest in religion, 
were so terrified in pronouncing the words of Christ, delivered at the 
institution of the supper, that they trembled and quaked when they 
came to the clause, “ This is my body;” for they were to repeat 
every word without the least error. He who stammered, or omitted 
a word, was guilty of a great sin. He was, moreover, to pronounce 
the words without any wandering thoughts.” Again, he says, “It 
was declared a mortal sin to leave out the word enim (for), or asters 
(eternal). . . If one had forgotten whether he had pronounced 8 
certain word or not, he could not make the matter sure by repetition 
. . Here was distress and anguish. . . . How sorely were we vexed 
with the mass, especially with the signs of the cross!” About fifty 
of these and some hundreds of other prescribed motions of the body 
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were to be punctiliously observed in the mass service. Special rules 
were given as to what was to be done if a little of the wine were 
spilled. Nothing can give us a better impression of the awe which 
the idea of Christ’s real presence inspired than an incident which 
occurred but four years before Luther’s death. In the year 1542, 
during the celebration of the Eucharist, some drops of the wine were 
accidentally spilled. Luther, Bugenhagen and the officiating minister 
sprang instantly and licked it up with their tongues! If such were 
the feelings with which the reformer noticed any little irregularity in 
this service in his old age, what must they have been when he was 
timidly preparing himself to become a Catholic priest ? 

In the mass itself, everything is Jewish and legal. Christ’s origi- 
nal sacrifice is regarded as atoning only for original sin; all other sins 
were to be atoned for in the mass. Through the intercession of the 
saints, the sacrament effects an ablution from all actual sin, a defence 
against all dangers, against all the evils incident to the body or the 
mind, against the assaults of Satan, and a remission of the sins of the 
dead as well as of the living. How strangely is Christ here thrown 
into the back ground, and saints and priests raised tu an impious emi- 
nence! How is the cross of Christ obscured, and an empty rite, a 
human invention covered with the halo of a divine glory ! 


Consecration as Priest in 1507. 


The day appointed for his ordination as priest, the 2d of May 
1507, at length arrived. Such a day was of too solemn interest, as it 
was observed at that time, to be allowed to pass without the presence 
of Luther's father, who had continued during nearly the whole period 
of two years to be alienated from the son in consequence of his enter- 
ing the monastery. It is a mistake committed by several biographers 
of Luther, to represent the reconciliation, and even the visit of John 
Luther at the convent, as having taken place in 1505, a short time 
after Luther entered his novitiate. Martin was his father’s favorite 
eon. He had been sent to the university, and supported there by the 
father’s hard earnings, in order that he might become a learned jurist 
and rise to distinction. His brilliant career as a student, and then as 
a teacher, and his entrance, under favorable circumstances, upon the 
stady of the law, served only to give poignancy to a father’s grief, 
when he saw that all his high hopes were to be disappointed. He 
was so chagrined that he refused to see his son. ~On the death of two 
other sons, who were carried off by the plague, and on the intelli- 
gence that Martin had also died of the same, his heart began to relent. 
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His friends took that opportunity to reason with him, and to convince 
him that he ought to be willing to make an offering to the Lord of what- 
ever was deareat to him, even though it were his favorite child. To ths 
reasoning he never assented, entertaining, as he always did, uafarore- 
ble views of monastic life; but he became so far reconciled as to ac 
cept the invitation to be present at the ordination. He came in the 
pomp required by the occasion, mounted on horseback with attend- 
ants, amounting to twenty in all, and honored his son with a present 
of twenty guldens. Jt was “with a sad, reluctant will,” as Lother 
says, that his father finally consented to his permanent connection 
with a religious order. ‘ Well, be it so,” was his language, “ God 
grant that it may turn out for good.” When they were all seated st 
table, at the time of the ordination, Luther, trusting to the favorable 
impressions produced by the occasion, and to the influence of the 
company around him, ventured to touch upon the delicate subject 
with his father, in the following language: ‘* Dear father, what was 
the reason of thy objecting to my desire to become a monk? Why 
wast thou then so displeased ? and perhaps not reconciled yet? Itis 
such a peacefal and godly life to live.” He went on to recount the 
alarming events which he construed as indications of the divine will, 
and was warmly supported in all he said by the monks at his side. 
The plain-spoken, and honest miner, notwithstanding the place and 
the occasion, boldly and tersely replied, ‘‘ Didst thou never hear that 
a son must be obedient to his parents? And you learned men, did 
you never read in the Scriptures, Thou shalt honor thy father and 
thy mother? ... God grant that those signs may not prove to 
be lying wonders of Satan.” “Never,” said Luther afterwards, 
“did words sink deeper into a man’s heart than did these of my father 
into mine.” 

The sentiments of the age, in respect to the ordination of a priest, 
must be kept in view, if we would understand Luther's history at this 
period. He himself informs us that “a consecrated priest was a8 
much above an ordinary Christian as the morning star was above & 
smoking taper.” ‘It was a glorious thing to be a new prieat, and to 
hold the first mass. Blessed the mother who had borne a priest. 
Father and mother and friends were filled with joy.” ‘ The first 
mass was thought much of, and brought many, for the gifts and offer- 
ings came like drops of rain. The canonical hours were then ob- 
served with torch-lights. The young priest danced with his mother, 
if she was still living, and the bye-standers, who looked on wept for 
joy. If she was dead, he delivered her from purgatory.” 

We learn from Luther, that the bishop at his ordination gave him 
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the cup, and said to him, ‘“‘ Receive power to offer sacrifice for the 
living and the dead,” and Luther adds, “it is a wonder that the 
ground did not open and swallow us both up.” The words which 
Luther was then to employ in the mass service, which immediately 
followed, were, “ Accept, holy Father, this unblemished sacrifice, 
which I, thine unworthy servant, offer to thee, the true and living 
God, for my innumerable sins, offences and omissions, and for all 
who are here present, and for all believers living, and also for the 
dead, that it may be for our salvation.” Luther was filled with trepi- 
dation and fear, and faltered in the service, and would have left the 
altar, which would have occasioned his excommunication, if his pre- 
ceptor, who was standing by, had not stopped him. It was the idea of 
“standing before God without a mediator,” as he had been taught to 
interpret the act, and other superstitious fears with which Biel’s book 
had filled his head,—it was this that made him pause in terror when 
he came to the words, “the sacrifice which I offer thee.” ‘ From 
that time forth,” saya Luther, “I read mass with great fear.” Still 
he became a very zealous and fanatical priest, as the following passa- 
ges from his writings clearly show. We now find him going from 
village to village “begging cheese” and “saying mass” for the 
peasants, and sometimes “with difficulty refraining from laughter ” 
at the blunders of the awkward country organists, who, as he says, 
would introduce the wrong piece in the midst of the service. How 
false the principles were upon which he then acted he himself after- 
wards strongly testifies, “I was an unblushing Pharisee. When I 
had read mass and said my prayers I put my trust and rested therein, 
I did not behold the sinner that lay hidden under that cloak, in my 
not trusting in the righteousness of God but in my own, in not giving 
God thanks for the sacrament, but in thinking he must be thankful 
and well pleased that I offered up his Son to him, that is, reproached 
and blasphemed him. When we were about to hold mass, we were 
wont to say, “ Now I will go and be god-father to the Virgin.” Did 
we not know that the worst of abuses can be practised without re- 
morse, when false principles in religion are adopted, we could scarcely 
believe that such representations as the following could be made in 
sober earnest by Luther. ‘Some had mass in order to become rich, 
and to be prosperous in their worldly business. Some, because they 
thought if they heard mass in the morning, then would they be secure 
through all the day against every suffering and peril. Some, by 
reason of sickness, and some for yet more foolish and sinful causes ; 
and they could find abject priests, who, for money, would let them 
have their way. Furthermore, they have put a difference in the 
46* 
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mass, making one better for this, another better for that occasion, by 
inventing the seven gulden mass. The mass of the holy cross has a 
different virtue from the mass of the virgin. And everybody keeps 
still and lets the people go on, on account of the accursed gain, flow- 
ing abundantly through the mass which has so many names and vir- 
tues.” ‘Here, you yourselves know, my dear sirs,” says Luther to 
his opponents in 1520, “ what a disgraceful traffie and marketing you 
have made with your sacrament. This has been the regular and 
every-day business of you all, buying and selling throughout all the 
world so many thousands of masses for money, some for a groschen 
(three cents), some for eight pffennigs (two cents), and some for six. 
There is no excusing nor denying it.” ‘I also, when I was a monk, 
was wont daily to confess, to fast, to read, to pray, and to offer sacri- 
fice, to the end that, fiom the vigils, mass and other works, I coald 
impart and sell something (merit) to the laity. The monks bartered 
their merits away for corn and wine, as well as for money, and gave 
formal receipts, as is shown by many copies still extant, which ran 
thus: ‘In consideration of one bushel of wheat, we by this writing 
and contract make over to you the benefit of our fastings, watchings, 
mortifications, mass-services and such like.’ 1, an arrant papist, and 
much fiercer mass-monger than all the rest, could not distinguish be- 
tween the mass and the sacrament any more than the common people. 
To me the mass and the sacrament upon the altar were one and the 
same thing, as they were to all of us at that time... I have 
lain sick in the infirmary, and viewed Christ in no other light than 
that of a severe judge, whom I must appease with my monastic works. 
. . Therefore, my way and custom was, when I had finished 
my prayers or mass, always to conclude with such words as these: 
‘My dear Jesus, I come to thee and entreat thee to be pleased with 
whatsoever I do and suffer in my order, and to accept it as a composi- 
tion for my sins? Twenty years ago, if any one desired mass, he 
should have come and purchased it of me, I cleaved to it with all my 
heart and worshipped it. . . . Iheld masa every day and knew 
not but that I was going straight to heaven. . . . I chose for 
myself twenty-one saints, read mags every day, calling on three of 
them each day, so as to complete the circuit every week. Especially 
did I invoke the holy virgin, as her womanly heart was more easily 
touched, that she might appease her son.” Again he says, “J 
thought that by invoking three saints daily and by letting my body 
waste away with fastings and watchings, I should satisfy the law, amd 
shield my conscience against the goad of the driver. But it all 
availed me nothing. The further I went on in this way, the more 
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was I terrified, eo that I should have given over in despair, had not 
Christ graciously regarded me, and enlightened me with the light of 
his gospel.” 

Need we any further proof that a long period intervened between 
his first conversations with Staupitz and the time that the true light of 
the gospel broke in upon his soul? Here he represents himself as in 
the grossest darkness and in the most wretched condition, long after 
be had entered upon the duties of the priesthood ; and yet he was not 
ordained till May 2, 1507. So much is certain; Staupitz was only 
occasionally at Erfurt, probably not more than twice or three times 
during Luther's residence in the cloister there. His first visit brought 
him in contact with Luther, but had not the effect to extrieate the lat- 
ter from the scholastic errors in which he was completely entangled. 
It was at a later period, and probably after the second visit of Stau- 
pitz at Erfurt, that Luther wrote to him frequently on the subject of 
his wretchedness. “ When I was a monk,” said Luther once to his 
friends, “I wrote ofttimes to Dr. Staupitz; and once I wrote to him, 
exclaiming, ‘Ob, my sins, my sins!’ Then Staupitz gave me this 
reply: “You would be without sin, and yet you have no proper ains. 
Christ forgives very sins, such as parricide, blasphemy, contempt of 
God, adultery, and such like. These are sins indeed. You must 
have a register, in which stand veritable sins, if Christ is to help you.” 
This paradoxical language is explained in a letter of Luther to Spal- 
atin, written in 1544. “Staupitz once comforted me in my sorrow, 
on this wise. You would be a painted sinner and have a painted 
Christ as a Saviour. You must make up your mind that Christ is a 
very Saviour, and you a very sinner.” The importance of these words 
to Luther, and their influence upon the character of Luther’s subse- 
quent religious views, as seen in all his writings, it will not be easy 
for the casual reader to apprehend. Luther was in serious error, and 
had great and incessant anguish on two points. He looked upon unin- 
tentional negligence or forgetfulness of the arbitrary rules of his Or- 
der, which were as countless as they were foolish, as being the heinous 
sin against God; and then he supposed great sinfulness was a bar to 
fongivenesa. On the former point, Staupitz used a little raillery ; and 
on the latter, he furnished Luther the cardinal doctrine of the Refor- 
mation, that forgiveness did not depend at all upon the number or 
magnitude of one’s sins, but simply and solely on penitence for them. 
This is what Luther means, where, hundreds of times in his sermons 
and other writiags, he says that the papists did not preach the gospel, 
whieh is the forgiveness of sins; but the law, which is only the know- 
ledge of sin, without a Saviour. We might fill the remainder of this 
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article with passages from his works, which do nothing bat re- 
echo the sentiment which he learned first from the lips of his spiritual 
coungellor, and then by an uncommonly deep and protracted experi 
ence. We must, therefore, not fail to notice, that in these very sug- 
gestions of Staupitz lie the true seeds of the Reformation. In proof 
of the above assertion, we will adduce but one passage. We will take it 
from the same letter to Spalatin just mentioned. “You have thas far 
been but a elender sinner; you reproach yourself with very trifling 
sins. Come and join yourself to us, real, great, and daring sinners, 
that you may not make Christ of no account to us, who is a deliverer not 
from pretended and trifling sins, but from true, great, nay the greatest 
of sins. Let me put you in mind of my own case, when I was tempted 
and tried like as you now are, albeit I am now strong in Christ. Be- 
lieve the Scripture, that Christ is come to destroy the works of the 
devil, of which this despondency is one.” This joyful and confident 
view of the infinite fulness of a Saviour’s love, instead of that terrify- 
ing conception of him as a merciless judge and executioner, which he 
had hitherto entertained, constitutes the radical difference between the 
Catholic and the Protestant religion as a matter of experience. In 
the one, good works are sought as a recommendation to Christ, and 
these, though imperfect, are graciously accepted and rewarded, so that 
faith itself is nothing but a work of righteousness, beginning in the 
intellect and the outward act, and gradually becoming spiritaal ; in the 
other, Christ meets the sinner as a sinner, and takes the load himself, 
shows his adaptedness to just such cases; gives, of his own accord, a 
penitent and believing heart, and forgives gratuitously, and unites the 
soul to himself by faith, which is justifying only by virtue of this union. 

It was a long time before Luther’s mind was clear on this subject. 
The theory of the scholastic divines and the practice of the church had 
grown up with him. The new tendency, which began to make its 
appearance, was suppressed and hemmed in on every side. No ex- 
pression in the Bible was more terrific to him than that of “the 
righteousness of God.” The fathers had explained it as that attribute 
of justice by which God executes judgment. “ This interpretation,” 
says Luther, “caused me distress and terror when I was a young theo- 
logian. For when I heard God called righteous, I ran back in my 
thoughts to that interpretation which had become fixed and rooted in 
me by long habit. .. . So powerful and pestilent a thing is false and cor- 
rapt doctrine, when the heart has been polluted with it from yooth up.” 
Staupits and an aged confessor, whose name is not given, taught him 
that “the righteousness of God,” in Paul’s epistles, had a very differ- 
ent meaning, namely, that righteousness which becomes the sinner’s 
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the moment he believes in Christ. Referring to this new explanatien, 
he said: “ Then I came to understand the matter, and learned to dis- 
tinguish between the righteousness of the law and the righteousness of 
the gospel.” “When I began,” says he again, “to meditate more 
diligently upon the words ‘righteous,’ and ‘righteousness of God,’ 
which once made me fear when I heard them, and when I considered 
the passage in the second chapter of Habakkuk, ‘ The just shall live 
by faith,’ and began to learn that the righteousness which is acceptable 
to God is revealed without the deeds of the law, from that very time 
how my feelings were changed! and I said to myself, If we are made 
righteous by faith, if the righteousness which avails before God, is 
saving to all who believe in it, then such declarations ought not to 
alarm the poor sinner and his timid conscience, but rather be to them a 
consolation.” In another place he says, “I had the greatest longing 
to understand rightly the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, but was al- 
ways stopped by the word ‘ righteousness,’ in the 1st chapter and 19th 
verse, where Paul says, ‘the righteousness of God is revealed in the 
gospel.’ I felt very angry at the term, ‘the righteousness of God;’ 
for, after the manner of all the teachers, I was taught to understand it, 
in a philosophic sense, of that righteousness by which God is just and 
punishes the guilty. Though I was a man without reproach, I felt 
myself a great sinner before God, and was of a very quick conscience, 
and had not cohfidence in a reconciliation with God, to be produced 
by any work of satisfaction or merit of my own. For this cause I 
had in me no love of a righteous and angry God, but secretly hated 
him, and said to myself, Is it not enough that God has condemned us 
to everlasting death by Adam’s sin, and that we must suffer so much 
trouble and mieery in this life? Over and above the terror and 
threatening of the law, must he, by the gospel, increase our misery 
and anguish ; and, by the preaching of the same, thunder against us 
his justice and fierce wrath? My confused conscience ofttimes cast me 
into fits of anger, and I sought, day and night, to make out the mean- 
ing of Paul ; and, at last, I came to apprehend it thus: Through the 
gospel is revealed the righteousness which avails with God, a righteous- 
ness by which God, in his mercy and compassion, justifies us, as it is 
written, ‘ The just shall live by faith. Straightway I felt as if I were 
born anew; it was as if I had found the door of Paradise thrown 
wide open. Now I saw the Scriptures in an entirely new light, ran 
through their whole contents, as far as my memory could reach, and 
compared them, and found that the righteousness was the more surely 
that by which he makes us righteous, because everything agreed 
therewith so well. .. . The expression, ‘the righteousness of God,’ 
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which I so much hated before, became now dear and precious, my fa- 
vorite and most comforting word ; and that passage of Paul was, to me, 
the true door of Paradise.” 

This long passage is one of the most inereaing to be found in all 
Luther's writings. Though we are rarely able to positively state 
the moment of one’s conversion, we may confidently affirm that this 
paragraph refers us distinctly to the time when the scales fell from 
Luther’s eyes, and when he broke through that complicated and 
strong net-work of papal error which had hitherto held him captive. 
From this time Luther is a new man. He had a footing of his own, 
and felt the strencth of his foundation. Although he had almost every- 
thing to learn in respect to this new land of promise, he knew that he 
was in it. 

Again, we learn to a certainty here, that Luther’s own mind labored 
long and hard upon this point. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than the impression received by many from the meagre accounts com- 
monly given of this struggle, that a few words, short and simple, of 
Staupitz speedily set him right. The process was very protracted 
and complicated, and the fierce contention between two opposite ele- 
ments was carried on long and extended through all the domain of 
monasticism, its habits and usages, its Scripture interpretations, its 
dialectics, and the whole mass of its cumbrous theology. A gigantie 
effort of intellect was requisite in order that Luther should feel his 
way out in opposition to all the scholastic and monastic influences, not 
only without the aid of the original Scriptures, but with a version (the 
Vulgate) in which the key word to this doctrine of justification was 
rendered by justitia, justice, which, with its false glosses, greatly in- 
creased the difficulty. 

But we should err, if we were to dilute this great change down to 
a mere intellectual process. Luther himself viewed it very differently, 
and always represented it as a spiritual transformation effected by the 
grace of God. He remarks on this subject, ‘‘ Staupitz assisted me, or 
rather God through him. ... I lay wretchedly entangled in the 
papal net. ... I must have perished in the den of murderers, if God 
had not delivered me.... His grace transformed me, and kept me 
from associating with the enemies of the gospel, and from joining 
them now in shedding innocent blood.””’ Who can doubt that he 
spoke from his own experience, when he said, “ As soon as you re- 
ceive the knowledge of Christ with sure faith, all anger, fear and 
trembling vanish in the twinkling of an eye, and nothing but pure 
compassion is seen in God! Such knowledge quickens the heart and 
makes it joyful, and assured that God'is not angry with as, bat ten- 
derly loves us.” 
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The remainder of the time that Luther spent in Erfurt, that is, the 
latter part of his third year in the cloister and the little of the fourth 
that was passed there before going to Wittenberg, was employed in 
the study of the Christian fathers, and especially the writings of Au- 
gustine, in connection with the Scriptures and the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. . That it is a mistake to place this study of Augystine and 
others of the church fathers, except the casual reading of them, at an 
earlier period, is evident from the account of Melanchthon, who says 
it took place after he had ascertained the doctrine of justification by 
faith. With the works of Augustine he became very familiar, and 
afterwards he edited one of bis treatises, to be used as a text-book in 
the university of Wittenberg. Inthe preface, he remarks, “I can 
safely affirm from my own experience, that next to the Holy Scrip- 
tures there is no writer of the church who can be compared with Au- 
gustine in Christian learning.” Another favorite author with Luther 
at this time was Gerson, with whoze moral writings he was particu- 
larly pleased, “because he alone of all the writers of the church, 
treated of spiritual trials and temptations.” 


ARTICLE X. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHECY OF NAHUM WITH NOTES. 


By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 


Introductory Remarks. 


FRESH interest has been given to this Prophecy of late by the ex- 
cavations that have been made, or which are now making, on or near 
the site of ancient Nineveh. The late Mr. Rich, British resident at 
Bagdad, and son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, was the first who 
awakened a deep interest in the ruins which line the banks of the 
Tigris near Mosul. His excavations were, however, confined toa 
limited space, directly opposite Mosul, and his discoveries, compared 
with the more recent, are not of special importance. Within a few 
years, M. Botta, eon of the distinguished Italian historian, a gentle- 
man of learning and of great enterprise, has made extensive researches 
at the village of Khorsabad, on the great plain, about twelve miles 
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N. E. of Mosul. He had at first little to encourage him except his 
own individual zeal and patience. At length, however, the French 
government lent their efficient patronage, and sent M. Flandin, aa 
accomplished artist, who took exact copies of the more important 
sculptures and paintings which had been brooght to light. In the 
meantime, Mr. Layard, an Englishman, labored with great enthusi- 
asm and success ata point on the east bank of the Tigris, about 
twenty miles below Mosul, called Nimrood. Mr. Layard has lately 
spent a number of months in London, bringing a port-folio of 279 
drawings. The sculptures which he collected are deposited in the 
British Museum. While in Paris he showed his drawings to M. Fe- 
lix Lajard, and the collection was compared with that of M. Botts. 
M. Lajard maintains that the Nimrood bas-reliefs are older by several 
centuries than those at Khorsabad, and that from their resemblance to 
Persepolitan symbols, they belong to the worship of Mithra, i. e. As- 
tarte or Mylitta. A volume, containing the results of Mr. Layard’s 
discoveries, is now in the press in London, while the author iz on his 
return to the scene of hia labors. The date of the ruins is still a mys- 
tery. Asa proof of their extreme antiquity, it is stated that the earli- 
est buildings in Nimrood were buried, and that the earth which had 
accumulated over them, was used as a cemetery 700 B. C. Mr. La- 
yard conjectured that the buildings dated from 1200 B.C. The 
rooms were lined with slabs of marble, covered with bas-reliefs. The 
door-ways were flanked by winged figures of greater height than the 
slabs ; on all these figures was the mark of blood, as if thrown against 
them and allowed to trickle down. The walls were of sun-dried 
bricks, and where they rose above the sculptured slabs, they were 
covered with paintings. The beams, where they remained, were of 
mulberry. The buildings were provided with a complete system of 
sewerage, each room having had a drain connected with a main sewer. 
Among the ruins, a small chamber was discovered, formed of bricks 
regularly arched. Many of the bas-reliefs appeared to have been 
taken from other buildings and reiised.! 

Many of the paintings and sculptures, copied by M. Flandin at 
Khorsabad, have been carefully engraved at the expense of the late 
government of France. Through the kindness of a friend, we have 
been permitted to examine between thirty and forty of these splendid 


1 It is mentioned in the Journals that M. Isidore Léwenstern of Paris, who has 
made considerable progress in deciphering the Assyrian writings, announces that 
the name of the king found on the Assyrian monument at Khorsabad is that of 
Sargon, mentioned in Isa. 20:1. It is also stated that Maj. Rawlinson and Mr. 
Layard have recognized, in the same group of letters, the king who built the palace 
at Khorsabad. 
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and costly engravings. As works of art they are attractive, but as 
exact transcripts of the scenes and objects of a hoary antiquity, they 
are inestimable. They were not accompanied by any letter press or 
explanations, yet the graphic delineations and strongly marked forms 
instantly suggest to the observer such biblical passages as the follow- 
ing: “ They are terrible and dreadful; their judgment and their dig- 
nity shall proceed of themselves.” ‘And they shall scoff at the kings, 
and the princes shall be a scorn unto them; they shall deride every 
stronghold, for they shall heap up dust (a mound) and take it.” ‘‘ Whose 
arrows are sharp, and all their bows bent, their horses’ hoofs shall be 
eounted like flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind.” ‘Men por- 
trayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with 
vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed at- 
tire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner 
of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity,” etc. 

The most obvious impression communicated by these pictures, is 
the strangeness of the physiognomy of the men—its unlikeness to the 
races now existing in central Asia. They seem to belong to a race 
or family now unknown. ill the figures indicate great physical de- 
velopment, animal propensities very strongly marked, a calm, settled 
ferocity, a perfect nonchalance amidst the most terrible scenes; no 
change of feature takes place, whether the individual is inflicting or 
experiencing horrid suffering. “Their bows also dash the young 
men to pieces; they have no pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye 
doth not spare children.” The pictures are very remarkable as indi- 
eating the entire absence of the higher mental and moral qualities, 
and the exuberance of the brutal part of man’s nature. At the same 
time, there is not wanting a certain consciousness of dignity and of 
inherent power. There is a tranquil energy and fixed determination 
which will not allow the beholder to feel any contempt for these stern 
warriors. ‘They are ready to march into the thickest danger without 
the quivering of a mascle. Perhaps the best modern representatives 
of these old Assyrians are the Koords, though there are strong points 
of dissimilarity. Most of the existing inhabitants of Central Asia are 
an effeminate race, very unlike those who scaled the walls of Nine- 
veh or of Tyre. These pictures afford the most melancholy evidence 
that war was the great business of life. All its horrid concomitants 
and results are faithfully portrayed. We learn distinctly the nature 
of the armor offensive and defensive, the method of marching, of hurl- 
ing the arrow, of thrusting with the lance, of beheading and impaling, 
of binding captives, of attacking and defending walls and fortresses, 
of the nature of one of the engines—drawn on two wheels and employed 
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in making a breach in a wall, of the war-chariot occupied by two or 
three men, of the gay trappings of the horses, of the exact shape of 
the boats, and of the way in which they were laden with beams of 
timber, etc. Some of the costume, particularly that worn by the king 
or the nobility, is embroidered in quite a tasteful manner, and is worn 
very gracefully. A long ribbon or streamer, hanging from the back 
of the head of some of the prircipal personages, is particularly orna- 
mental. The laws of proportion, of perspective, etc. seem not to have 
been understood. There is also a sameness and uniformity in the 
figures which betray the infancy of the art. 

In the meanwhile, the student of history and of the Old Testament 
will anticipate with earnest interest the publication of the remaining 
engravings of M. Botta, with the accompanying explanations, together 
with the details of the labors of Messrs. Rawlinson, Layard and 
others. 


Nineveh and the Assyrian Empire. 


Nineveh is first mentioned, Gen. 10: 11, 12.1 From that passage 
it seems that Nimrod went out from Shinar, i. e. the province of Baby- 
lon, into Assyria,? and founded Nineveh, the city of Rehoboth, Calah 
and Resen. Nineveh became the capital of the Assyrian empire and 
the royal residence. It was built on the east bank of the Tigris, op- 
posite the present city of Mosul. It was extended over a large sur- 
face and was said to be greater even than Babylon.? It was defended 
by walls, as well as by the waters of the rapid Tigris. As a commer- 
cial centre, it was very flourishing, being a convenient entrepot for a 
vast region east and west. In later times Mosul was called “ the door 
of Irak, the key of Khorasan, and the transit-place of Azerbijan.” 
The first king of Assyria mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures is Pul, 
2 Kings 15: 19, about 770 B. C. He exacted in tribute from Mena- 
hem, king of the Ten Tribes, a thousand talents of silver. The seo- 
ond king was Tiglath Pileser, 2 Kings 15: 29. 16: 7—10, in the reign 
of Ahaz about B. C. 740. He took Damascus, slew the king Rezin, 
who had formed an alliance with Pekah king of Israel, and carried 
the Syrians captive, together with a portion of the inhabitants of the 
north of Palestine. Ahaz purchased a disgraceful peace by sending 

















1 719999; Luke 11:32, Nivevt; Vulgate, Ninive; in Her., Diod., Strabo, Jo- 
seph., etc. Nivoc; in Arabic writers Sy ; on the Egypt. Monu., NNIA or 
NNIE, Ges. Thesaur. 

2 In order to translate “988 thus, the M— local is not needed. See Deut. 2& 16. 
1 Kings 11: 17. 

3 Diod. IL 3.7; Her. L 198, IL. 150; Jonah 1: 2. 3:3. 4: 11. 
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to the Assyrian monarch the treasures of the temple and of the 
king’s house. Under Shalmaneser, about 720 B. C., the Assyrian 
empire attained its highest prosperity. About 721 B. C., in the ninth 
year of Hoshea and the sixth of Hezekiah, he took Samaria, after a 
siege of three years, and “carried Israel captive into Assyria, and 
placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan and in the — 
cities of the Medes,” 2 Kings 17: 6. The fourth king was Sargon, 
who appears to have reigned between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. 
Shalmaneser was king at least up to the year 718 B.C. Sennacherib © 
must have ascended the throne at the latest in 714: Consequently 
for Sargon’s reign we have the interval between 718 and 714 B.C. 
At this time Egypt seems to have been overrun by the Assyrians and 
Thebes (No-Ammon) utterly destroyed. See Isa. xx. and Nah. 3: 
8—10. The fifth king, Sennacherib, marched against Jerusalem in 
the 14th year of Hezekiah. The tribute, which was given him by 
the Jewish king, failed to divert him from his purpose, 2 Kings 18: 
14 sq. The imminent danger was averted by a miracle, for “the 
angel of the Lord smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand.” The king returned to Nineveh and 
while paying his worship to his god Nisroch, was assassinated by two 
of his sons. A third son, Esarhaddon, succeeded him, Isa. 87: 87, 
38. 2 Kings 19: 87. In his reign, Merodach Baladan, king of Baby- 
lon, and a vassal of Assyria, attempted to make himself independent. 
The effort was unsuccessful, and Babylon was made directly dependent 
on Assyria. It seems to have been in Esarhaddon’s reign, that Ma- 
nasseh was carried a prisoner to Babylon, 2 Chron. 38: 11. Under 
the successors of Esarhaddon, the Assyrian power rapidly sunk. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus I. 102, an ineffectual attempt was made by the 
Median king Phraortes to take Nineveh. He perished together with 
his army. ‘According to the same historian, I. 103, 106, Cyaxares 
the Median, made another attempt on Nineveh, perhaps between the 
years 633 and 630 B. C., but his design was frustrated in consequence 
of an invasion of Media by the Scythians. About the year 606, 
Nineveh was taken after a three years’ siege by the combined forces 
of Cyaxares and of Nabopolassar, viceroy of Babylon.' 


} “ The overthrow of Nineveh has heen commonly placed B. C. 625, after Nabo- 
polassar, 630, had made himself independent. See Winer Realworterbuch, II. 
188. Itis certainly in favor of this reckoning, that Nabopolassar, according to 
Berosus, reigned twenty-one years, and that it would be in itself probable, that the 
conquest of the capital of the empire, if it were not introductory to the usurpation 
of Nabopolassar, would immediately follow it. But according to Her. L 103, 106, 
Cyaxares, in his first attack on Nineveh, was interrupted by the invading Scy- 
thians, and actually took Nineveh twenty-eight years later; then, as Hupfeld has 
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Time in which the Prophecy was delivered. 


The time in which Nahum uttered his predictions against Nineveh, 
appears to have been, without much doubt, in the latter part of the 
reign of Hezekiah. The arguments by which this opinion are 
supported by Vitringa, Havernick and others are as follows : 

1. The prophet presupposes, not merely the deportation of the Tea 
Tribes, 2: 2, but also the expedition of Sennacherib against Judah. 
There seem to be manifest allusions to the circumstances of that ex- 
pedition and to contemporary events. Assyria has overrun Judah, 
1: 15; the latter is suffering grievous oppression, 1: 12, 13. Isa. 87: 3. 
Assyria has proudly risen up against Jehovah, 1: 9, 11; comp. 
Rabshakeh's words, Isa. 836: 17—20. 37:17. An event of so mach 
importance as the invasion of Sennacherib would naturally lead to the 
utterance of a prophecy. The Assyrian had publicly defied Jehovah 
pear mouut Zion itself, and had insolently dared him to defend his 
chosen seat. A summary excision of such a foe might be expected 
to follow. 

2. According to Nahum’s description, Assyria was at the summit 
of its power; as it appears in Isaiah, Nah. 1: 12. 2: 1, Nineveh is 
still’ the mistress of nations, full of deeds of insatiable violence. 
But after Sennacherib’s reign, this state of things did not exist 
Esarhaddon’s government exhibits the final struggles of the empire 
to recover its former glory. At Nahum’s time, Assyria must have 
been in a very prosperous condition ; otherwise the strong and ex- 
plicit statements of the prophet would have lacked truth. Zepha- 
niah, a later prophet, refers only briefly to the earlier predictions. 
Zeph. 2: 13—15. | 

3. The manner in which Nahum expresses himself, in relation to 
Judah, accords with the circumstances of Hezekiah, comp. 1: 7, 
“ Good is Jehovah, a refuge in the day of trouble,” etc. This confi- 
dent trust in God was very conspicuous in the days of this pious 
king. An apostasy of the theocracy is nowhere alluded to by Na 
hum. The enemies of the covenant people are the enemies of Jebe- 
vah, 1:11. The Assyrian invasion is not deacribed as a punishment 


rightly reckoned, if Cyaxares ascended the throne B. C. 633, and Nineveh 
was first attackcd between 633 and 630, its destruction after a three years’ siege 
would take place in 606.” That the destructiun of Nineveh was not accomplished 
exclusively by the Medes, follows from the notices of Abydenus and Alex. Po 
lyhistor, who speak of a preceding alliance of the Chaldeans with the Medes. The 
silence of Ctesias, Diod. and others has not much weight in opposition to this view, 
as they wholly omit the Chaldean dynasty which intervened between the Assyrian 
and Medo-Persian.”—Delitzsch Habb. Introd. p. 18. 
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of the Jews. Distinguished blessings are to follow the destruction of 
the enemy, 2:13. This description corresponds well with the reign 
of Hezekiah, particularly the last part of it. There is no internal 
evidence in favor of the theory of a later authorship in the time of 
Manasseh. 

4. The prophet does not name the enemies of Assyria who are 
commissioned to effect her overthrow. The place whence they shall 
come to the attack is never mentioned, only in general the enemy is 
described as a terrible and irresistible power, 2: 4 sq. This may 
imply that that total destruction of Nineveh, which he depicts with 
the utmost assurance, is not near, is fixed somewhere in a period 
somewhat distant. 

The prophet, 3: 8, refers to No-Ammon, the Egyptian Thebes, as 
already destroyed—a city stronger and more affluent than Nineveh. 
When and by whom this destruction was effected cannot be with cer- 
tainty ascertained. From Isa. chap. xx. it would appear that Tartan, 
leader of the forces of Sargon, king of Assyria, overrun Egypt. 
The reign of Sargon is, with great probability, placed between the 
reign of Shalmaneser and that of Sennacherib, i. e. 718—714 B. C. 
It would seem that Shalmaneser had determined to invade Egypt, 
but was detained by the siege of Tyre. His plan was carried out hy 
Sargon. It seems to have been in this expedition, probably about 
716, that Thebes was destroyed. 


Native Place of Nahum. 


The word "tp>xn, in the inscription, does not refer to the family 
of the prophet, but to the place of his birth or abode. So Elijah the 
Tishbite, 1 Kings 17: 1, Micah the Morasthite, Jer. 26: 18. In 
regard to the situation of Elkosh, two theories have prevailed. The 
word does not appear elsewhere in the Old Testament, but is first 
found in the Christian Fathers. Elkosh, in Assyria, is situated on 
the east bank of the Tigris, three hours, or about 12 miles above 
Moeul.! The grave of the prophet, to which the Jews now make 
pilgrimages, is still pointed out. Against the supposition that the 
prophet resided here, it may be urged, Ist. That in the province of 
Assyria (Koordistan), where this Elkosh is situated, none of the 
Jewish captives, so far as we know, were carried. They were placed 
in the territories, then recently conquered by Assyria, e. g. Mesopo- 
tamia, Media, etc. The passages in Tobit, 1: 18, etc. prove nothing» 


1 See Assem. Bib. Orient. IL. p. 525, IIL 352, Niebuhr’s Arabien IT. 8. 352, Rich's 
Koordistan IL p. 110. 
47° 
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te the contrary. 2d. Nahum, in his prophecy, makes no reference to 
Hebrew exiles in Assyria, among whom, it is alleged, he lived. He 
was not wanting in patriotism, love of country aad zeal for the theoe- 
racy. But there is no mention of any return to Judah, or of the sad 
circumstances so frequently occurring in the prophets of the exile. 
8d. The testimonies in favor of the other Elkosh, as the abode of 
the prophet, are earlier and more important than those for the Assy- 
rian. 4th. The prophecy itself furnishes no evidence that its author 
was in a foreign land. The allegation of Ewald! aad others that the 
vividness and minateness of some of the descriptions, presuppese 
that the author was an eye-witness, cannot have much weight Thess 
life-like delineations only show the warmth of the prophet’s feelings, 
and the vigor of his inspired imagination. Besides, they have paral 
lels in the descriptions of other prophets who never saw what they 
portray. 

The other Elkosh, aceording to the statements of some of the 
fathers,2 was a village in Galilee. After his countrymen were carried 
eaptive by the Assyrians, the prophet might still have continued to 
reside here, or, what is more probable, have removed into Judah. He 
often refers in his prophecy to Judah, e. g. 1:9, 12. 2:1. It is net 
mecessary to suppose that he lived in Assyria, to account for a few 
peculiarities in his language, as Ewald supposes. The words and 
phrases in question might have been current in the north of Pales- 
tine, or they may have been peculiarities of the prophet’s style. 


Style and Manner of Nahum. 


The perfect unity of the book is obvious at first view. One object 
only—the overthrow of Nineveh—is pursued from the beginoiag to 
the end. The general declarations, the historical allusions, the figures 
of speech, are all made to conspire to one purpose. There is, also, if 
we may 30 say, perfect unity of emotion. Feelings of exultation eat 
the certain destruction of the enemy, and consequent happy state of 
his country, the firmest trust in God as the unchangeable enemy of the 
wicked and the friend of the good, pervade the prophet’s breast and 


1 Die Propheten d. A. Bundes L S. 149. Comp. Hitzig Kleiae Propheten 
8. 213. 

2 The most important testimony is that of Jerome: Elcese usque hodie in 
Galilaca viculus sit, parvus quidem, et vix ruinis veterum aedificiorum indicans 
vestigia, sed tainen notus Judaeis et mihi quoque a ctrcumducente monstratas. 
Prol. Comm. ad Nahum. See also, Euseb. in Onomast., Cyrill. Alex. ad Nah. 1: 1. 
Isodor. Hisp. c. 47. 
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deeply color all his words. A prophetic ardor, a sustained enthusiasm, 
characterize the entire composition. No prosaic clauses intervene to 
break up the unity of thought. 

Another marked quality is the graphic coloring, the pictoresqueness 
of the entire representation. Everything lives and breathes. The 
writer introduces ue into the midst of the scenes which he sketches, as 
if he were an ear and eye witness. There is perhaps no passage 
in the Old Testament, of equal length, which so glows with life. 
This vividness of coloring is owing to a variety of causes. There is 
great brevity of expression. No unnecessary terms are employed. The 
verb and the noun are prominently introduced ; the less important 
perts of speech, e.g. the eonnectives, are, as far as possible, dis- 
pensed with. Nothing is inserted which will impede the torrent of 
emotion. Again, the transitions are extremely rapid and anexpected. 
The poet rushes impetuousty from one object to another in the thickea- 
sog drama. It is now the avenging Deity, now the gleaming armor 
of the Medians, the despairing monarch, the palace burst open, and Ja- 
dab exulting at the joyful tidings. The writer sometimes withholds 
the subject, inserting a pronoun without an antecedent, leaving the 
reader to infer what is skilfully concealed. Nineveh, the sole theme 
of the poem, ie not mentioned till the ninth verse of the second chap- 
ter. Rhetorical rules are neglected; there is no logical sequence in 
the thoughts. There is no formal statement of what the writer pro- 
poses to illustrate. AN these things would abate from the life of the 
deseription and the depth of the.impression. Indeed, they would be 
wholly inconsistent with the prophet’s state of mind. Inexpressible 
emotions fill his soul at the deliverance of the house of David and at 
the remedilese destruction of the insolent foe. His imagination, too, 
kindred to that of Isaiah, multiplies felicitous imagery, some of it of the 
boldest and most striking character. At the same time, in this im- 
petuous movement, there is nothing confased, or overdrawn, or extrava- 
gant. A beautiful, though poetic order pervades the entire composi- 
tion. The style is dignified, the parallelisms, and the whole outward 
frame-work are carefully preserved. 

In grandeur of style, in condensed energy, in elevation of sentiment 
and rapid transitions, and in a certain completeness of representation, 
Nahum stands, #f not the very first, yet near the very first of the He- 
brew prophets. In some respects, Isaiah leaves all the others behind 
him. In originality of thought, in freshness and variety of metaphors, 
in ability to maintain himself long at a lofty height, in a wonderful 
variety of style, and in an evangcelic spirit, comprehensive as Chris- 
tianity itself, Isaiah stands preéminently the first. Nahum and Ha- 
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bakkuk, with all their splendor of thought and vigor of style, repeat, to 
some extent, the thoughts and images of earlier writers. Yet both, 
viewed merely as poets, and separate from inspiration, have that crea- 
tive imagination, “ the gift and faculty divine,” granted to few of oar 
race. Both have nearly an unmatched sublimity, the greatest im- 
_ petuosity of movement, united with true dignity, overflowing emotion, 
together with the most suggestive brevity. In them, the fire of the 
- earliest poets glows in undiminished power. 


General Outline of the Argument. 


The prophecy is, not unnaturally, separated into three parts, accord- 
ing to the division of the chapters. Chapter J. represents Jehovah as 
the avenging God, who, though long-suffering, lets nothing go un- 
punished. The Almighty, whom none can withstand, will at length 
utterly destroy the city from which the enemy comes. Thus the yoke 
laid on his people will be broken, while the oppressor hopelessly per- 
ishes. In chapter II, with a pencil of light, the prophet paints the par- 
ticulars. The successive acts of the great drama pass rapidly before 
our eyes. No obstructions, no hindrances are of any avail. Leaving 
out of view all intermediate objects and scenes, the poet hastens to 
the final catastrophe. The city is in ruins; distant and oppressed 
Judah exults at the tidings. In chapter III. we have, in part, and in 
a calmer style, a representation of the same scenes. Nineveh, in her 
terrible overthrow, suffers nothing more than she deserves. Her secn- 
rity was misplaced, her confidence in her bulwarks was vain; for 
Thebes, a city of much greater strength and resources, had fallen. So 
all the defences on which Nineveh had relied, will prove utterly una- 
vailing. 

The following division of the prophecy into seven strophes or para- 
graphs, will present the course of thought in a more specific form : 


I. Ch. I. vs. 2—8. “ Nahum begins, very beautifally, with a sentiment which 
underlies the whole prophecy, and which almost reveals what the sequel is. He 
describes those attributes of Jehovah by which Nineveh’s overthrow will be effected.” 
In vs. 4,5, a theophany, or actual appearance of Jehovah, is delineated, with its ter- 
rible effects. Before this Divine wrath, which burns like devouring fire, none can 
stand. Yet the righteous have nothing to fear, for God is benignant to them, while 
he brings on his enemies remediless destruction. 

II. Vs.9—14. Consequently, it is folly to oppose such a God. The judgments 
which he will inflict onthe Assyrians, who have proudly risen up against him, 
will be complete and final. The power on which they rely, however great, will be 
of no avail. By their overthrow, a signal deliverance will be accomplished for the 
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chosen people. Judah will have nothing to fear in future from the foe, as he will 
be extirpated root and branch. 

Kil. Ch. II. vs.1—11. The prophet stations himself at the end of the catastro- 
phe. On the mountains which separate Assyria from Judah are seen the feet of the 
messenger, hastening to spread the joyful tidings. No more will the soJemn feasts 
be interrupted by the insulting foe. He will no more attack Judah, for he must 
now defend himself. The invader is on his march. Instantly must Nineveh sum- 
mon all her energies, and employ every means of defence. Yet her utmost exer- 
tions will be of no avail, for the invading army is only executing Jehovah's design 
of restoring the glory of Judah, so that it may equal the former glory of Israel. 
The hosts of the invaders are drawivg near, with their glittering armor and wav- 
ing lances. The war-chariots, gleaming with iron, rush through the broad streets. 
The besieged, losing all courage, make a fruitless defence. The city is stormed, the 
royal palace is carried; a wretched captivity awaits the survivors; the city is given 
up to universal pillage, and becomes a waste. 

IV. The prophet, in vision, stands on the site of the desolated Nineveh and asks, 
with a mixture of joy and wonder, Where is this city, lately so famous as the seat 
of luxury and wealth, acquired by deeds of violence and rapine? The lion’s lair 
is destroyed ; the ill-gotten wealth is utterly dissipated ; the means for foreign con- 
quest exist no more; all the resources of the State have vanished. 

V. Ch. III. vs.1—7. When the prophet had declared the certainty of the fall of 
Nineveh, he proceeds to give the reasons for it. It is a wicked city, fnll of deeds 
of violence. Her sins have brought upon her a deserved fate. Like a hasiot, who 
seeks by every means to entrap the unwary, and thus promote her flagitious de- 
signs, so Nineveh augmented her wealth and power by fraud or open violence. To 
accomplish her objects, she paid no regard to the laws of morality or humanity. 
And as an abandoned prostitute was sometimes punished by a shameful exposure 
of her person in a public place, so Nineveh is an object of contempt and loathing 
to all who look upon her desolations. 

VL Vs. 8S—14. The prophet now adopts a calmer mode of representation. 
To show the vain confidence of the Assyrians, and their folly in trusting to their 
great resources, he institutes a comparison between Nineveh and No-Ammon, or 
the Egyptian Thebes. The latter was a city of far greater strength, impregnable, 
as she fancied, by natural position, by artificial defences, and by hosts of allies. 
Yet she fell, and her wretched inhabitants were subjected to all the horrors of war 
and captivity. So the walls and towers of Nineveh would be no defence; they 
would fall like unripe fruit, while her cowardly defenders would only seek a refuge 
from present danger. 

VII. Vs. 14—19. The prophet concludes with a paragraph of cutting irony, 
showing the necessity of the overthrow of Nineveh. He counsels her to provide 
an ample store of water for the siege, and carefully repair and fortify her walls— 
all will be in vain. Fire and sword shall consume thee, like the devouring locust. 
Though thy people are innumerable, like the locusts, and though those that trade 
with thee are in number as the stars of heaven, yet thy wealth will be like the lo- 
custs when warmed by the sun; it will take to itself wings and fly away. The for- 
eign merchants, on the approach of danger, will desert thee. Thy wound is incu- 
rable, utter destruction awaits thee. All the cities and nations that have felt thy 
oppressing power, will exult over thee in the day of thy destruction. 
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Translation. 


L_ 1. Sentence against Nineveh ! 
Book of the Vision of Nahum, the Elkoshite. 


I. 


2. An angry God and avenging is Jehovah ; 
Jehovah avengeth and is full of wrath ; 
Jehovah taketh vengeance on his adversaries, 
And he keepeth anger for his enemies. 
3. Jehovah is long-suffering, yet great in power, 
And he will not at all let go unpunished ; 
Jehovah—in the whirlwind and the storm is his way, 
And clonds are the dust of his feet. 
4. He rebuketh the sea and drieth it up, 
And all the rivers he maketh dry ; 
Bashan languisheth and Carmel, 
And the bloom of Lehanon fadeth. 

5. The mountains tremble before him, 
And the hills melt, 
And lifted up is the earth at his presence, 
And the world and all that dwell therein ! 

6. Before his indignation who can stand ? 

And who can rise up in the burning of his anger! 
His wrath is poured out like fire, 
And the rocks are torn down hefore him. 

7. Good is Jehovah, a Refuge in the day of distresa, 
And he knoweth those trusting in him. 

8, But with an overwhelming flood, an end he will make of her place, 
[Nineveh], 
And his enemies darkness shall pursue. 


Il. 


F™ 9. What do ye [Assyrians] devise against Jehovah ? 
An ond he maketh, 
A second time, distress shall not arise ; 
10. For, as thorns entangled, 
And as with their wine drunken, 
They shall be consumed as stubble fully dry. 
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11. From thee [Nineveh] went forth he that devised evil against Je- 
hovah, 
That counselled iniquity. 
12. Thus saith Jehovah : 
“ Though complete and s0 very many, 
Yet thus they shall be cut off, and he shall’ pass away. 
Though I have afflicted thee [Judah], 
I will not afflict thee more ; 
13. And now I will break his yoke from off thee, 
And hia bonds | will burst.” 
14. But of thee [Assyria] hath Jehovah commanded, 
“ That no more of thy narne shall be sown, 
From the house of thy goda I will cut off the carved image and the 
molten image, 
I.will make thy grave, for thou art vile.” 


IIL 


IL 1. Lo! onthe mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
That proclaimeth peace, 
“ Celebrate, O Judah, thy festivals, 
Pay thy vows, 
For there shall no more pass through thee the destroyer, 
He is utterly cut off.” 

2. There cometh up the waster against thee [Nineveh], 
Guard the fortreas, 
Look out on the way, 
Strengthen the loins, 
Confirm [thy] power to the utmost, 

3. For Jehovah restores the glory of Jacob as the glory of Israel, 
For the spoilers have spoiled them, 
And their vine-branches they have laid waste. 

~ 4. The shield of their heroes [invaders] is red, 

The men of might are in crimson, 
With the flashing of steel is the war-chariot when arrayed, 
And the cypress spears wave to and fro. 

5. In the streets rage the chariots, 
They run up and down on the broad ways; 
Their visage ia like torches ; 
As lightnings they run. 

6. He (the Assyrian king] remembers his mighty ones; 
They stumble on their way ; 
They (the invaders] hasten tu her wall, 
And the mantlet is set in order ; 
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7. The gates of the rivers are opened, 
And the palace is dissolved. 
8, It is fixed! She [Nineveh] is uncovered, she is led away, 
And her maidens pant as the voice of doves, heating on their 
breasts. 
9. And Niueveh was like a pool of waters of old ; 
Yet they flee: “Stand! stand!” but no one looketh back ; 
10. Seize the silver! seize the gold! 
And there is no end to the treasure ; 
Abundance of all costly vessels. 
11. Desolation! devastation ! and destruction! 
And the heart melts, and there is a tottering of the knees, 
And pangs in all loins, and all faces gather redness. 


IV. e 


12. Where is the dwelling of the lions ? 
And the feeding-place of the young lions ? 
Where the lion walked, the lioness, the lton’s whelp, 
And none scared them away ? 
13. The lion rends for his whelps, 
And strangles for his lionesses, 
And fills with prey his holes, 
And his lairs with ravin. 
14. Lo! I am against thee, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
And I will burn in the smoke her chariots, 
And thy young lions the sword shall devour, 
And J will cut off from the earth thy prey, 
And no more shall be heard the voice of thy messengers! 


V. 


Ill. 1. Wo! city of blood! 
The whole of her with lies and violence is full; 
She doth not give up the prey. 
2. The sound of the whip, 
And the noise of the rattling of the wheel, 
And the prancing horse and the bounding chariot, 
3. The horseman causeth his horse to prance, 
And there is the flame of the sword and the lightning of the lance, 
And a multitude of the slain, 
And abundance of corpses, 
And no end to the dead bodies, 
They stumble over their dead bodies. 
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10. 


11. 


The graceful beauty, the mistress of enchantments, 
Who zelleth the nations by her whoredoms, 
And the people with her sorceries. 


. “Lo! I am against thee, saith Jehovah of hosts! 


And I will uncover thy skirts before thy face, 

And I will cause the nations to see thy nakedness, 
And the kingdoms thy shame. 

And | will cast upon thee abominations, 

And I will disgrace thee, 

And will set thee as a gazing stock ; 


. And it shall come to pass that every one that seeth thee, shall flee 


from thee, 
And shall say, ‘ Perished is Nineveh, 
Who shall bewail her ? 
Whence shall I seek comforters for thee ”’ 


VI. 


. Art thou better than No-Ammon, 


Who dwelt by the rivers, 

The waters were round about her, 
Whose fortress was the sea, 

Of sea was her wall, 


. Cush was her strength, and Egypt, numbers without end ; 


Put and the Libyans were thy allies. 

Even she into captivity went with the captives, 

Algo her children were dashed in pieces at the head of every street, 
And upon thy honorable men they cast lots, 

And all thy nobles were bound in fetters. 

Thou also shalt be drunken, 

Thou shalt hide thyself, 

Even thou shalt seek a refuge from the enemy. 


12. All thy fortresses are fig-trees, with the first-ripe fruit, 


If they are shaken, they fall into the mouth of the eater. 


13. Lo! thy people are women in the midst of thee ; 


To thy enemies wide opened shall be the gates of thy land ; 
The fire shal] consume thy bars. 


Vor. V. No. 19. 48 
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14. Water for the siege draw for thee, 
Strengthen tby fortifications, — 
Enter into the clay 
And tread upon the lcam, 
And make strong the brick-kiln ; 
15. Then the fire shall consume thee, 
The sword shall cut thee off, 
It shall eat thee as the locust. 
Make thyself great as the locust, 
Multiply thyself like the young locust, 
16. Enlarge thy merchants like the stars of heaven, 
The locust shall spread his wings and fly away. 
17. Thy princes are like the young locust, 
Thy satraps like locust-swarms ; 
They alight on the walls in the day of cold, 
The sun ariseth and they fly away, 
And the place where they were is not known. 
' 18. Thy shepherds slumber, O king of Assyria, 
Thy princes sleep, 
Scattered are thy people on the mountains, 
And there is none that gutheretb them ; 
19. No healing for thy breach, 
Incurable ia thy wound ; 
All that hear the report of thee, 
Shall clap the hand upon thee, 
For upon whom hath vot thy wickedness continually passed. 


NOTES. 


Cuap. J., vERSE 1. so from xv is an oracle, divine sentence ; 
_ Jehovah, not the prophet, is conceived as the subject who utters the 
oracle. The noun is constructed with the Gen. of the subject, with 
the Gen. expressing the nature of what is spoken, and, as here, with 
the Gen. of the object, e. g. 532 Nt, ‘sentence against Babylon,’ 
Isa. 18: 1. Rod. Ges. Gr. § 112. 2. The word is generally, but not 
necessarily, used of an oracle which threatens or denounces judgments, 
see Isa. 19: 1 compared with 19: 23, 19, where threatenings and 
promises are addressed to Egypt in one and the same ‘oracle. 
Delitzsch's. Habb. p. 2. jit, at the same time in the Gen. and in 
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Const. state, from mm, Divine revelations, visions, which were revealed 
to the mind of the prophet, that which he saw inwardly, Knobel Pro- 
phetismus, I. p. 176. 

VERSE 2. X'2p, not jealous, impatient of a rival, dissatisfied that 
divine honors should be paid to another, as in Ex. 20: 5; not mere- 
ly the zealous interest which he feels for his people and land, Joel 
2: 18, but, in a general sense, ‘he is angry,’ he will not remain indif- 
erent in respect to the commission of great iniquities, any more than 
to sufferings endured on his account. On the contrary he will take 
vengeance, Ps. 94:1. Rev. 6.10. mam 53a, lord or possessor of 
wrath, comp. master of dreams, Gen. 87: 19, master of causes, Ex. 
24: 14, § 104. 2.a. After \ai2 supply ‘ipx hts anger, Jer. 8: 5, comp. 
gviaccay yodoy Il. 16: 30. Jehovah is here represented as full of 
burning anger, which he retains and as it were nourishes, till the time 
comes to pour it out, Is. 59: 18. “ Lento gradu,” says Valerius 
Maximus, “ad vindictam sui divina procedit ira, tarditatemque sup- 
plicii gravitate compensat.” 

Verse 3. Jehovah long endures the provocations of his enemies, 
Ex. 34: 6. His patience, in respect to the Assyrians, does not arise 
from want of power to inflict punishment, or from any design of 
allowing the guilty finally to escape. mp3 Inf. Piel with finite verb, 
‘absolving he will not absolve,’ i. e. he will not at all acquit, § 128. 3. 
a. Ex. 34: 7. In the second member of this verse and in the following, 
Jehovah is described as coming forth to take vengeance; he no 
longer retains his wrath. pax, fine dust, Deut. 28: 24. Isa. 29: 4, 
poet. for clouds on which Jehovah walks. 

Verse. 4. “>in, Particip. denoting continued action, shows that the 
reference is not made to the historical fact of the drying up of the 
Red Sea, though that may have occasioned the introduction of this 
feature into the delineation. Comp. ‘“ He rebuked the Red Sea and dried 
it ap,” Ps. 106: 9. The word means not merely ‘ chiding,’ Luke 8: 24, 
but the drying up of the waters 3325 Fut. Piel Contract. for sndany 
- § 68.3.6. This Fut, when preceded bya Part. refers to the present 
time, § 126 5.3.4. 550% to languish, wither, fade, of trees, fields, 
mountains, etc., not of the stripping off of leaves by a wind, but of 
the decaying and falling of them through the effects of a drought. 
‘Bloom of Lebanon.’ “ He shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon; ” 
“The scent thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon,” Hos. 14: 5, 7. 
Bashan and Carmel were greatly distinguished for fruitfulness and 
verdure. 

Verse 5. The phenomena here alluded to are not those caused by 
an earthquake, but by a tempest, Ps. 29:6. ‘33m before him, from 
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his presence ; verbs of fearing, trembling, guarding against, etc. are 
connected with jo of the person whom we fear, from whom we flee, 
etc., Isa. 6: 4, comp. xaduzzo azo, XB) Intrans., lifts up, arises, Ps. 
89: 10, ‘ when ita waves lift up themselves ;’ Is. 13: 18, ‘ and the earth 
trembles from her place ;’ Ps. 29: 8, the ground trembles by the rever- 
berations of the thunder. 

Verse 6. Before the terrors of God’s wrath, who can stand? For 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, Deut. 4: 24. “ The word of the 
Lord as a fire breaketh the rock in pieces,” Jer. 23: 29. 10:10. The 
pouring out of the Divine wrath is frequently compared to fire, Jer. 
7: 20. 2 Chron. 84: 25. 

Verse 7. “ By the very emphatic expressions of verses 6 and 8,” 
says Hitzig, ‘the beauty of the intermediate verse is placed in a 
clearer light.” Comp. Jer. 16: 19; Ps. 46: 2. 

Verse 8. “ By an overrunning flood,” i.e. by hostile armies. In 
Isa. 8: 8, the power of Assyria is compared to the inundating Euphra- 
tes. Isa. 28: 15. m>>2, perfection, consummation, utter destruction, 
‘ad internecionem delevit,’ Luth. das (raraus machen. ‘ Her place,’ 
i.e. Nineveh. Imperceptibly the prophet leaves his general, intro- 
ductory thought, and now comes upon his great theme, the remediless 
doom of Nineveh. 

Verse 9. The danger is imminent, the destruction is certain on 
two grounds, 1. vs. 9, 10, Jehovah has determined it. What do ye 
imagine ? That God will trifle with the matter, or that he cannot 
execute his will? Ob! no. What he determines to do, he will do 
effectually. He does not need, like man, to repeat his act. The 
first aseault of the invading army, his agent, will be final. 2. vs. 11, 
12, because there has gone out from Nineveh that impious man (e. g. 
Sennacherib), who plotted against Jehovah, and proudly defied his 
power, Hwald tn loc. 

Verse 10. A repetition of the act will not be needed, "> for the 
Assyrians are hopelessly entangled and defenceless. They are wo- 
ven together as thorne, and inebriated as with their wine; they shall 
be burned as dry stubble. So great is their perplexity, so bereft of 
reason are they, that they will be quickly and utterly destroyed. 
9, used in comparisons, up to, equal to, e. g. “‘ Their family did not 
increase 33 up to, the children of Judah,” 1 Chron. 4: 27, “ Eo usque, 
ut spinas perplexitate aequent.” do used adverbially, Jer. 12: 6. 

Verse 11. ‘‘ From thee, (Fem. suffix) Nineveh, or Assyria goes 
out one who devises evil,” etc. king of Assyria, or e. g. Sennacherib, 
better in a collective sense, kings go out. Hitzig adopts the forced 
interpretation of nx>, etc. “ Thou, queen of Nineveh, hast borne him.” 
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Verse 12. The confident expectation which the prophet expresses 
in vs. 10, 11, in his own name, Jehovah confirms in vs. 12—14. 
However powerful the Assyrians were in numbers and resources, all 
would be unavailing, Isa. 16: 14. tadw, integri, incolumes, with all 
their powers unimpaired, Gen. 33: 18, and so numerous, ever so many ; 
the second > means thus, so, in that condition of prosperity. Koster, 
Erlaater. d. heil. Schrift, p. 64, translates, “ so as I have determined,” 
etc. 113 is used of the shearing of sheep, of the cutting off of the hair, 
and of cutting grass. In Isa. 7: 20 is the same figurative language, 
‘‘ Jehovah shall shave with a hired razor,” etc. “39, each one of them 
shall disappear, perish. The last part of the verse gives a consoling 
promise to Judah that the days of her affliction were ended; not, as 
some translate, “I will afflict thee, Assyrian, so that it will not be 
necessary to repeat the stroke.” 

Verse 18. Among other burdens imposed on Judah by the Assy- 
rians, was the tribute paid by Hezekiah, 2 K. 18: 14, of three hun- 
dred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. 

Verse 14. max placed first by emphasis, “no more sown, propa- 
gated,” i. e. thy house shall be wholly cut off; no particular individual 
seems to be here referred to, but Assyria, personified, is addressed, 
Amos 2: 2. Some, referring the passage to Sennacherib, translate : 
“I will make it, i.e. thy temple, thy grave, since thou art light, worth- 
less, of no account.” 

Chap. IL Verse 1. The messengers are not first summoned, as 
in Isa. 40: 9, but the prophet already sees them on the mountains 
which separate Assyria from Judah. The exhortation to the Jewish 
people to resume their customary festivals, etc., implies that Nineveh 
was not merely menaced, but taken, and that the victory was complete. 
It would appear, also, from this passage, as well as from the narrative 
in the historical books, that the Jews had suffered great calamities 
from the Assyrians during the early part of Hezekiah’s reign, as one 
effect of which the religious rites had been suspended, ete. 

Verse 2. Judah has no more to fear from the Assyrians. They 
are now called to defend themselves against a terrible foe, who is 
already marching against them. y7n2, malleus, one who scatters, de- 
stroys, “ How is the hammer,” king of Babylon, “of the whole earth 
cut asunder and broken!” Jer. 50: 23. qr2n7b>, adversus, against 
thee, Ps. 21: 13. “1x3 ete. lit. guard the guard, defend the defence, Inf. 
for emphat. Imp. § 128. 4. 5, 7, addressed ironically by the prophet to 
Nineveh, ‘ Watch the way,’ send out spies, who shall observe on what 
road the enemy is advancing. 

Verse 8.. The reason of the overthrow of Nineveh, or more im- 
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mediately, the need that she should summon all her forces in self- 
defence is, ">, that Jehovah is about to restore to Judah such glory as 
was formerly enjoyed by Israel. ‘Jacob,’ see Obad. v. 18, where Jo- 
seph is put for Judah. 3 causative i. q. Hiphil. 

Verse 4. In va. 4,5, the invader rapidly draws near; the crim- 
son shield, the gleaming chariot, the trembling lance can be discovered ; 
the sound of the war-chariot can be heard, as it rolls over the broad 
ways, or as it dashes by with the speed of lightning. otxa for vowel 
under &, see § 51. 2.4; Virg. Ain. 2. 734, ardentes clypeos atque aera 
micantia cerno. DwybD clothed in crimson garments, the color de- 
rived from the coccus insect. ‘It was necessary,” says Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 6. 6, “to enter into battle clothed in purple, that the color might 
denote a certain dignity, and if drops of blood from wounds were 
sprinkled on it, it became terrible to the enemy,” comp. Isa. 9; 5. 
nitse-wx, perhaps with the gleaming of hooks or scythes on the 
chariots. ‘ Sometimes the scythe was inserted, parallel to the axle, 
into the felly of the wheel, so as to revolve, when the chariot was in 
motion, with more than thrice the velocity of the chariot itself.” Sresith’s 
Dict. Still, it is more probable that the word refers only to the iron 
or steel armature of the chariots. The suffix in i2°>m may refer as 
Gen. to the leader of the army ; or, more probably, as Acc. to 32°%3, 
the nearest antecedent. Lances were made of cypress, comp. pelia 
in Hom. and abies in Virg. Aen. 11. 667. 

Verse 5. Comp. Jer. 46: 9 miarm places, wide roade, in contrast 
with the narrow streets in oriental cities. 

VeRsE 6. In the first part of the verse, the vain efforts of the A» 
syrian king in self-defence are described. He remembers, recalls, his 
nobles, principal officers, whether in the city, or as allies without; 
be awakes as from a dream when it is too late. They falter on their 
march, stumble through weakness. In the second member the at- 
tacking army are described, not those who are hastening to the defence 
of the walls; for the connection with the subsequent clause would, in 
that case, require the mention of a machine for defending the walls, 
rather than one which is employed by the besiegers. 20:7, that which 
covers, protects, vinea, testudo, a covering, shed, mantlet was pre- 
pared by an army attacking a city, under which the soldiers could 
approach the walls. ‘ Celeriter vineis ad oppidum aetis, aggere jacto, 
turribusque constitutis,” etc. Caes. Bell. Gall. 11.12. The vineag 
according to Veget., were machines made of light wood, eight feet high, 
seven broud, and sixteen long. Comp. Fr. gallerses couvertes. 

VeRsE 7. The city ia stormed and the palace demolished. ‘‘ Gates 
of the rivera,” says Rosenmiiler, “are the gates through which the 
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enemy rush in, like rivers, inundating all before them,” appealing to 
Isa. 8: 7. Jer. 46: 7, etc. Yet, as Maurer justly remarks, though in- 
vading hosts are compared to rivers, yet it by no means follows, that 
the gates through which an enemy rush, are called the gates of the 
rivers. The same objection lies against the supposition of Jerome, 
who understands the gates through which a great multitude of Nine- 
vites were accustomed to go in and out. Others suppose that the 
city gates are meant, which adjoined the Tigris, or which were in the 
wall washed by that river; yet that broad and rapid stream would it- 
self be a strong barrier against assault in that quarter. Perhaps the 
most probable explanation is, that the minm2 were canals or ditches, 
leading from the Tigris to the palace, and that the ""s3 were the 
city gates near these canals. It is possible that these gates, having 
been laid under water by the Ninevites, before the assault, were drained 
off by the enemy, the water being turned into other channels, so that 
an entrance was effected in the same manner as Cyrus was enabled to 
march into Babylon. This explanation, though not wholly satisfactory, 
is encumbered with less difficulty than the others. Posaibly light will 
be thrown on this point by the deciphering of the inscriptions which 
have been recently copied. 

Verse 8. The mournful effects of the capture are described. 
au can be hardly a proper name for the queen of Nineveh, Huzzab, 
because it is not the usage of Nahum to mention names, and in this 
place it would be a lowering in the spirit and tone of the passage. 
Ges. Thesaurus p. 1147, makes it Hophal from sax, and connects it 
with the preceding verse, “the palace is dissolved and made to 
flow down,” i. e. is inundated by the Tigris; yet this addition would 
be superfluous, and contrary to the compressed energy of the prophet’s 
style; 523 would express the whole. The word is Hoph. from =, 
‘it is fixed,’ it is determined, comp. 252" Dan. 6: 13; ‘ uncovered,’ 
ignominiously exposed, comp. Is. 47: 2, 8. nm>sn, for lengthening of 
vowel of Praeform., see § 62. II. 4. The royal city is exhibited 
under the image of a queen, and the women of the city are repre- 
sented as her attendant maidens, mourning over her downfall. 

Verse 9. Nineveh, like a pool of waters, has, from its foundation, 
been the centre of a vast commerce, where there has been an influx 
of population and riches from all quarters; now the waters dry up, 
the swarming multitudes disappear. “Stand! stand!” is the sum- 
mons to the fugitives, but no one halts. “That great city, wherein 
are more than one hundred and twenty thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand,” Jon. 4: 11. 
From the vast ruins on the eastern bank of the Tigris, extending 
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above and far below Mosul, this statement of the prophet would not 
be any hyperbole. 

Verse 10. The victors are summoned to plunder the city, with its 
stores of almost inexhaustible wealth. 

Verse ll. The first three words constitute a striking paronomasis. 
Latin vastitas et vastities et vacuitas, Seventy: éxrivaypos, xes 
dvativaypos, xa éxBoacnos. Germ. leer und ausgeleert und ver- 
heert; Heb. muwios mony; Pual Part. npr as a subs. neuter. “7x8, 
heat, glow of the countenance, all faces are flushed with terror; 
others : draw in their glow, grow pale with fear, Joel 2: 6. 

VERSE 12. In v. 11, the prophet beholds the destruction of the city 
completed. Now he stands on the desolate site, and asks with a mix- 
ture of astonishment, exultation and irony, ‘where is the lair of the 
lion? Where is the den of the young lion? Where is that proud 
city, which gathered spoil from all nations, which was the seat of 
wealth and luxury the fruit of extortion and plunder, whose kings 
and nobles were like ravening beasts of prey? It is utterly des- 
troyed—a mass of shapeless ruins.’ mmx is the common word for 
the lion, used in Is. 15: 9, of a ferocious enemy ; ""B2, is the young 
lion, old enough to roar and who is blood-thirsty, distinguished, Ezek. 
19: 2, 8, from the "3: a whelp ; 8°35, lioness, so called from x2> ¢o roar. 

Verse 13. "13 for any one, enough, commonly where food is 
mentioned, § 99: 2. ny and mp2, Mase. and Fem., every kind of 
prey, comp. Isa. 13: 1, ‘every staf of bread,’ very common in Arabic, 
e. g. fert et ferae, Ges. Comm. in Is. 1: 194. 

VERSE 14. repeats or recapitulates the general sentiment or theme 
of the prophecy == Nineveh is to be destroyed. M2280, rare form of 
the Suffix, 2d pers. sing. Masc. § 89, 1. Rem. 2. Jerome: “ Thoa 
shalt lay waste the earth no more, neither exact tribute in thy pro- 
vinces ; no more the voice of thy messengers shall be heard.” Mes- 
sengers, 1. e. heralds, executors of the royal edicts. 


Cuap. IIL Verse 1. The reason for this utter overthrow is de- 
clared. pe wp Asyndic Const., Acc. with nxd0. pp, Ps. 7: 3, 
rending, breaking in pieces, as a lion. wn" used transitively, the 
people do not cause the prey to depart, i. e. cease not to plunder. 
Mich. 8: 3, 4; if intrans., rea or an equivalent would be needed. 

VERSE 2. In vs. 2, 8, we are brought again into the midst of the 
contest. The prophet hears the crack of the whip, the rumbling of 
the wheels, sees the horse proudly prancing, the gleam of the bar- 
nished lance, and, as the result, uncounted heaps of the slain. 5p 
not to ve supplied before 0:0. The chariot, furnished with small 
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wheels, and driven rapidly, bounds over the roads. The chariots, 
which are depicted on the walls at Khorsabad, are low, with two wheels, 
with one or two persons standing in each, besides the driver; the 
horses are full of mettle, some of them splendidly caparisoned. >37, 
Part. Hiph. The best explanation of this vexed clause is that of Gese- 
nius, viz., the horseman shows off his horse, causes him to prance or 
rear. Maurer translates ‘the horse lifts up himself, shows off proudly,’ 
as in Virg. Georg. 3. 16, ‘‘atque equitem docuere sub armis insul- 
tare solo.” 

Verse 4. The reason for the subversion of Nineveh is here 
given. Like a beautiful and fascinating harlot, the Assyrians had 
enticed the surrounding nations; by fraudulent treaties, pretended 
friendships, and various cunning measures, she had entrapped the 
unwary ; she thus obtained a wide dominion and immense resources, 
by the most unjustifiable means; the passage may also refer to com- 
mercial transactions. No means were too bad, no arts too dishonor- 
able, if she could increase her wealth. 

Verse 5. The metaphor is continued; Nineveh shall be visited 
with a punishment similar to that sometimes inflicted on an abandoned 
female. Is. 47: 18. Jer. 3: 26, “‘ Therefore will I discover thy skirts 
upon thy face, that thy shame may appear,” I will treat thee not as a 
virtuous matron, but as a shameless prostitute. Jerome: “ All these 
things are represented under the metaphor of an adulterous woman, 
who, when she was arrested, was brought forward, and before the 
eyes of all, disgraced.” ° 

VERSE 6. Men, as they pass by the place where thou stood, shall 
insult thee, and point at thee the finger of scorn; thou shalt become 
a gazing-stock, as an unchaste female is exposed to public scorn and 
infamy. 

Verse 7. So low wilt thou fall, so utterly contemptible will thou 
become, that all that see thee will hasten to escape, exclaiming, 
‘perished is Nineveh.’ 75> Fut. from 3 § 75: 1, paronomasia with 
707 and m3. 

Verse 8. A free historical illustration, ‘ Wilt thou share a better 
fate than No-Ammon, a short time since so great, so strongly fortified 
by the Nile and its waters, which had such numerous and powerful 
allies, but which still endured all the horrors of a sacked and plun- 
dered city? ‘ayn for "30°, Ges. Leghb. p. 888. jiox-xo, the 
Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis; in Ez. 30: 14, 15, 16. Jer. 46: 25, 
merely 83, called by Homer, éxazopmvios, Il. 9, 888,! situated on 

















' “ This epithet has been generally supposed to refer to the 100 gates of its wall 
of circuit; but this difficulty is happily solved by an observation of Diodorus, 
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both sides of the Nile, about two handred and sixty miles south of 
Cairo. It was one hundred and forty stadia in circumference. Its 
remaining ruins still describe a circuit of twenty-seven miles. The 
splendor and power of this city, which could furnish 20,000 armed 
chariots from its vicinity, are to be estimated from the extent of the 
Egyptian conquests, adding continually to the riches of the metropo- 
lis, the magnificence of the edifices which adorned it, the luxurious- 
ness of the individuals who inhabited it, the spoil taken thence by the 
Persians, and the gold and silver collected after the burning of the 
city. The principal part of the city lay on the east bank; on the 
west was the Memnonia and the Necropolis. The most ancient re- 
mains, extant at Thebes, are the great temple at Karnak, “the 
largest and most splendid ruin of which, perhaps, either ancient or 
modern times can boast.” ‘The grand hall measures 170 feet by 329, 
supported by a central avenue of twelve massive columns, 66 feet 
high (without the pedestal and abacus) and 12 in diameter ; besides 
122 of less gigantic dimensions, 41 feet 9 inches in height, and 27 
feet 6 inches in circumference. The total length of the temple is 
1180 feet. The earliest monarch, whose name exists on the monn- 
ments of Thebes is Osirtasen I., the contemporary of Joseph. Sculp- 
tures of the earlier Pharaohs have disappeared. In hieroglyphics 
Thebes is written Ap, Ape, or with the feminine article Tape, the 
head, Thebes being the capital of the country.2. The date of the 
origin of Thebes is lost in remote antiquity. The destruction of it, 
as before remarked, to which Nahum refers, was probably effected by 
Tartan, Is. xx. It was again captured by Cambyses, 525 B.C. It 
was finally destroyed by Ptolemy Lathyrus, 81 B. C. Its site is 
now occupied by several villages. om" an Egyptian word, canal, 
fosse, canals of the Nile, ox the Nile. “ The ‘sea,’ referred to in 
this passage, is the river Nile, which, to the present day in Egypt, is 
named el- Bahr, ‘the sea,’ as its most common appellation.” — Robin- 
son's Researches, 1. p.542. In Is. 19: 5, 0 is applied to the Euphrates, 
also Is. 27: 1. Jer. 51: 36. 0% of sea, composed of sea, the Nile 
was her wall. 


that many suppose them ‘to have been the propylaea of the temples,’ and that 
this metaphorical expression rather implies a plurality than a definite number; 
were it not so, the rcader might be surprised to learn that this 100-gated city was 
never enclosed by a wall,—a fact fully proved by the non-existence of the least 
vestige of it.” Even on the supposition that portions of it have been destroved 
by inundations, those parts which stood on the rocky and uninundated acclivity 
would have retained some traces of the former existence of a wall, had there been 
one.— Wilkinson’s Hand-book for Egypt, 1847, p. 388. 
* See Wilkinson’s Hand-book, p. 388 seq. 
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Verse 9. w:>, Ethiopia, south of Egypt, a country greatly dis- 
tinguished in ancient times, for its power, the warlike reputation of 
its people, etc. Is. 18: 2. nmx2is Lower Egypt; ox, the region 
immediately west of Lower Egypt, adjoining Lybia Proper, whose 
people were descendants from Ham, Gen. 10: 6, spoken of as forming 
part of the Egyptian army, Jer. 46: 9. t-as>, Lybia Proper, stretch- 
ing as far as Numidia. That part of Thebes on the west of the Nile 
was called the Lybian suburb. 

Verse 10. The horrible barbarities of war as practised among 
the ancient nations are here referred to. In one of the historical sub- 
jects sculptured at Medeénet Haboo, among other trophies which are 
delineated, large heaps of hands are placed before the king, which an 
officer counts one by one, and another notes down their number on a 
scroll, each heap containing 8000. On another wall, the king, re- 
turning victorious to Egypt, proceeds slowly in his car, conducting in 
triumph the prisoners he has made, who walk beside and before it, 
three others being bound to the axle. See Hos. 14:1. om 2pr bonds, 
fetters, Seventy: yeporedcuc. 

VERSE 11. Thou, Nineveh, shalt suffer a fate like that of Thebes. 
Though now so celebrated, soon thou shalt be cast out and forgotten. 
ts), Fem. Part. Niph., hidden, covered in darkness. 

VeRsE 12. Neither towers, monuments, or mighty armies will be . 
any more defence to thee, than they were to Thebes. They will re- 
semble a fig-tree, from which hang precocious fruits. When the tree 
is lightly shaken, the figs readily drop. 

Verse 13. All courage will be lost. The men, once so daring in 
war, will become timid and faint-hearted like women. A similar 
comparison is found in Is. 19: 16, and Jer. 50: 37.“ Gates of a land,” 
are the fauces, narrow passes, where an enemy can gain an entrance 
into a country, e. g. Thermopylae in Greece. 

Verse 14. Such being the danger, the enemy having already en- 
tered the country, the prophet ironically exhorts the Ninevites to 
prepare everything necessary to sustain a siege—ample provision of 
water, and also of brick for repairing the walls. 

Verse 15. Yet all will be fruitless. With fire and sword shalt 
thou be destroyed. 0%) then, adverb of time, i. e. ‘ when the enemy has 
besieged thee.’ p>" the feeder, a short, small locust; Jerome: “ Atte- 
labus, a small locust, between an unfledged and full grown locust, with 
slender wings, creeping rather than flying, ever leaping up, and 
consuming, in the place where it is produced, everything, even to 
the dust, for it cannot depart till its wings are grown.” By marx 
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is probably meant the Jocust in a still earlier stage of development, 
when its wings are just appearing, before it is able to fly.! 

Verse 16. Though the number of those that trade with thee ex- 
ceed the stars of heaven, they shall disappear, as the locust, when 
grown, spreads its wings and flies away. 

Verse 17. In the time of cold, in the night, before the rising of 
the sun, the locust lies in an apparently torpid state, but when warmed 
by the heat, spreads its wings and disappears. So with those on 
whom thou hast placed thy dependence. In the time of thine utmost 
need they will fail thee. Jr179 princes, Dag. euphon. “ond, satrap, 
a general, leader among the Assyrians and Medes, perhaps an Aasyri- 
an or Median word, and to be explained from the languages cognate 
with the Sanscrit. Ges. compares with the modern Persian, prince 
or war-chief. “355, the © belongs to the stem, § 86. 1. b. 

Verse 18. The utter impotence of the Assyrian leaders is pointed 

out. 
Verse 19. Conclusion. Actum est dete. By all which precedes, 
the way is prepared for the exulting cry. “ Deadly is thy wound,” 
which the prophet utters, in unison with all others. 4:03, Gen. of 
object, ‘the report of thee.’ Who has not cause, on account of the 
_ calamities inflicted by thee, to rejoice in thy downfall ? 


ARTICLE XI. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS IN FRANCE. 


[The following is a very condensed summary of the contents of the second chapter 
of Dr. Hermann Reuchlin’s Geschichte von Port-Royal, or Der Kampf des 
Reformiten u. des Jesuitischen Katholicismus unter Louis XIII. u. XTV. Ham- 
burgh, 1844,—an historical work of great and standard value.] 


At the time of the formation of the order of Jesuits, there was much 
in the condition of France to prompt them to make an early and strenu- 
ous effort to gain a sure footing in that kingdom. The Reformation 
was beginning there to raise its head boldly, and to manifest a spirit 
more hostile to whatever was akin to Catholicism than even in Ger- 
many or England. The Catholic State church too, was partially es- 
tranged from the communion of the true church. The Sorbonne, 


' See Credner and Maurer on Joel 1: 4, and Ges. Thesaurus, p. 597. 
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which for centaries had been the oracle of Christendom in the ex- 
pression of theological doctrine, seemed on the threshold of treason. 
Everything was at stake, but also perhaps everything was to be gained, 
and the renown of the order and ite merit in behalf of church and pope 
in case of succees would be only so much the greater. 

Already as early as 1540, the year in which Paul III. affixed the 
papal seal to the bull “ Regimini,” which has been called the Magna 
Charta of the Order of Jesus, Ignatius is said to have sent a few of his 
disciples into France. They did not meet with a favorable reception 5 
they were soon driven from Paris, where they had been obliged to live 
too much according to the original principle of the Order, by begging ; 
and Francis I. commanded all the subjects of Charles V. to quit the 
kingdom. But as in the first times of Christianity, persecution served 
to spread further the doctrines of the gospel, like the tempest whieh 
scatters the seeds of a broken plant, so was this expulsion of these peor 
disciples of Loyola from Paris the first occasion for the settlement of 
the society at Louvain, where was first enkindled their contest with 
the Jansenists. 

The Jesuits observed in different countries a different course of con- 
duct, according to the national eharacter and circumstances, and their 
own relation to the people. Inthe Spanish Provinees, they ventured 
to draw public attention to themselves by the moet impressive means. 
in Palermo they represented, by a public procession, the power ef 
death over all creatures. In the van of the procession was a large 
image of the Saviour in a coffin, with an escort of angels and men 
bearing the instruments of his tortures. Then followed lean and slen- 
der forms of knights upon pale horses, and then Death himself upon 
a black chariot drawn by black oxen, with Time as a driver, Death 
was a huge skeleton as high as the houses, a sickle of proportionate size 
in his hands with bow and arrows, and at his feet shovels and mat- 
tocks. Behind him, in fetters, was a long train of spectres, representing 
the different ranks of human life. Exhibitions of this kind, affecting 

.the senses and feelings of great masses like visitants from another 
world, formed one soorce of the strength of the Jesyits in Spain, Italy, 
end Seethern Germany ; but not with such a retinue did they dare 
appear in France. 

Tt was in she year 1545 that"again some Jesuits, thirteen in num- 
ber, entered Paris and took up their residence in the college of the 
Lombards, which had been founded in 1838 for the benefit of poor 
students from Italy. Here they remained for some time unnotieed. 
The first who rendered them any assistance and openly recommended 
them was William da Prat, then aa of Clermont in Auvergne. 

Vou. V. No. 19. 
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A more powerfal protector was found for them in Rome, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, brother of the well known duke of Guise, and both of 
them, next to Philip of Spain, the greatest champions of Catholicism. 
This cardinal induced the king, Henry II, in Jan. 1550, to iasne let- 
ters patent by which the papal bulls given to the Jesuits were con- 
firmed, and it was permitted them by means of alms and presenta, to 
purchase a house in Paris, in which they might live according to ther 
own rules. But when the Jesuits petitioned parliament to acknow- 
ledge and confirm this permission, the attorney general Bruslart, whe 
was called by the parliamentary party the Cato of his age, was disin- 
clined to do it, and their petition was returned ungranted. What 
especially moved parliament to this step against the Jesuits was the 
unconditional dependence of the society upon the pope, by reason of 
which, it was thought, the rights of the Gallican church would be en- 
dangered. Moreover, it was said, that the Jesuits in their origin bad 
the purpose to preach the gospel in Turkey and in Morea, and par- 
liament did not wish to put anything in the way of their manifesting 
their zeal in this manner for the Catholic faith. Even the prelates 
of the Gallican church expressed the same view ; the Jesuits, they said, 
should seek such places as Rhodes and Crete, which were most favora- 
ble to their purpose. 

The right of parliament to register and thereby confirm whatever 
should have the force of law, was not altogether undisputed. Often the 
kings constrained the registry by their personal appearance, since it 
was maintained, that the king could not be contradicted in his presence. 
The Jesuits still hoped to carry their cause successfully against the 
parliament through the personal influence of some members of the court, 
and the parliament to maintain their position requested the opinion of 
the university and of the bishop (not then archbishop) of Paria, not 
doubting but that from both it would be in their favor. Eustace da 
Ballay, bishop of Paris, gave his sentence in the year 1554. Ac- 
knowledging the reverence and obedience which he owed to the pope 
and to the king, he yet maintained that the bulls granted to the Jesuits 
contained several points which could nat be tolerated in the Christian 
church. Among these, he reckons as one, that they appropriate to 
themselves exclusively the name of disciples of Jesus as if they alone 
were Christians ; next, that since the society would support itself by 
begging, they made it more difficult for the other mendicant orders, 
especially in such ungodly times, to get their bread. But a still greater 
cause of offence is, that the Jesuits, even as pastors, could be disci- 
plined only by their own order, whereby the authority of the bishop 
in whoee diocese they might happen to be, would be set at nought, 
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and much disorder introdaced. Lastly, the Jesuits had reversed the . 
motto ora et labora; and while other religious orders spent a large 
part of the day and of the night even in prayer, they regarded preach- 
ing, confession, instruction of youth, and the diligent visiting of fami- 
lies, as more effectual means to ward off heresy and to bring high and 
low under obedience to the pope. 

In December of the same year, the theological faculty of the uni- 
versity gave their sentence. It consists, for the most part, of a repeti- 
tion of the objections brought forward by the bishop; but the chief 
motive of their opposition is plainly seen to be their apprehension that 
the Jesuits would have too much control over the education of youth, 
the management of which hitherto had been directed entirely by the 
university. 

The Jesuits kept themselves quiet for several years, believing that 
something would be gained for them by the lapse of time; for the 
novelty of the order was still a great objection toit. In the year 1559 
they made a second attempt to gain a legal acknowledgment of their 
society in France. This time they were much indebted to the house 
of Guise. The queen wrote a letter to parliament in their behalf. 
It was declared that the Gallican privileges should remain inviolable, 
only let the society be recognized as a religious order. The bishop 
of Paris gave his consent provided that the bishops should have the 
right of visitation over them. But parliament deferred action upon the 
petition, yet without directly contradicting the queen-mother, who 
held in her hands the government of the State during the minority of 
Charles IX. 

In September, 1561, the queen announced an assembly of the clergy 
to be held in Poissy, in order to effect some reform in the Catholic 
church and to terminate those disputes which had arisen with respect 
to matters of faith, The pope regarded this council with anxious 
thoughts, not merely because he had a natural disinclination to na- 
tional councils, but because there was a possibility that it might seem 
good to the council to secure the tranquility of the kingdom by conces- 
sions to the Protestants; for the Guises and the leaders of the Cal- 
vinists both felt that in case of open war neither party was secure of 
victory ; and still more did the queen desire a peaceable agreement 
between the two parties, since in unloosing such hostile elements her 
own power would be in danger, or, at the best, would be only of secon- 
dary authority in the contest of principles. For the Jesuits, however, 
all hope was lost, if the princes of the Catholic church should make 
an agreement with the reformed ministers. The personal favor which 
they enjoyed at court would be insufficient to withstand the hostility of 
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the university and of parliament. Therefore Lainez, the general of 
the order and immediate successor of Loyola, accompanied the papal 
legate to the council. The president, cardinal de Tournon, received 
him with much favor, and the Order of Jesus was acknowledged by 
the council, under the condition, however, that they should renounce 
their name and whatever privileges were incompatible with the right 
of the Gallican church. With these limitations, the parliament con- 
sented to the decree. The only name which the act of parliament 
gives to the society is that of Ovllege of Clermont. The bishop of 
Clermont, William du Prat, had made a large bequest of property to 
the society. The validity of the will was disputed in parliament, 
and it was proposed to divide the property among the other mendicant 
orders; but in the mean time the Jesuits took advantage of it to pur- 
chase the Hotel de Langres, and in honor of the testator called 
it College of Clermont. This college is situated in the Rae St 
Jacques, in the Latin quarter, on the left bank of the Seine, not far 
from the Sorbonne. This neighborhood must necessarily make their 
disputes more bitter and personal. Now the Jesuits had a college, bat 
no scholars. These, however, would not have been wanting, had not 
the Sorbonne immovably refused to have any fellowship with the in- 
stitution. But what could not be obtained from the entire corporation, 
was won by craftiness from the rector St. Germain. Those disciples 
of the Jesuits who received the degree of bachelor, or licentiate, or 
doctor, should pay the fees for the same to the university. Large 
numbers of youth entered the schools of the Jesuits, and the influence 
of the university upon the system of education in the kingdom was at 
hazard. In 1565, Jean Prevot, who had succeeded St. Germain as 
rector, forbade the fellows of the College of Clermont to give instruc- 
tion. They requested to be allowed to become members of the uni- 
versity under the condition that never should one of their number be 
chosen rector or chancellor. Prevot summoned them to appear be- 
fore the deputies of the university to answer some questions which be 
would put tothem. The rector, thinking to catch them in a snare, 
opened the examination with the question whether they were regular 
or secular clergy. If they replied that they were secular clergy, then 
their living together was contrary to law; if they were regular clergy, 
they had no right to give instruction. They replied we are tales quutet, 
an expression which afterwards became proverbial. This answer was 
very shrewd on the part of the Jesuits. The university could draw 
nothing from it to their injury, for the meaning was clear, We are the 
society of the College of Clermont, as the council of Poissy has named 
and confirmed us. To appease the university with regard to this la- 
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conic reply, in which there was felt to be the sting of contempt, they 
explained themselves by saying that they were neither common lay- 
men nor secular clergy, but that their humility prevented them from 
confessing that they were monks, for monks, said they, lead the purest 
' and most perfect life. 

When the Jesuits saw that it was vain for them any longer to 
attempt to gain for their disciples the privileges of the university, 
they appealed to parliament. But after a stormy debate, everything 
remained as at first. The Jesuits were not received into the univer- 
sity, but since they had opened schools, they were allowed to continue 
them. For this decision they were indebted not so much to the good 
will of parliament as to the influence of the court. The university 
sought to keep to herself the monopoly of instruction by the regula- 
tion that no disciple of the Jesuits should receive the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, or Licentiate or Doctor. The Jesuits, in order to elevate 
their school, invited to Paris one of the greatest scholars who ever 
adorned their society. This was John Maldonat, born in Estrema- 
dura, 1534. The attendence upon his lectures was so great that he 
was sometimes obliged to deliver them in the public squares. Stu- 
dents went to the lecture-room three hours before the appointed time, 
to secure a place for taking notes. It is also said that many Protest- 
ants attended his lectures. Against this man the theological faculty 
of the university now directed the force of their opposition. They 
accused him of heresy, because he thought it not necessary to main- 
tain the doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary. The Sor 
bonne upheld this doctrine as an indisputable dogma. But the Jesuit 
had on his side the authority of the Dominicans and negatively of the 
Council of Trent which had not deemed it advisable to give a definite 
decision upon it. The Sorbonne, in deciding as they did upon this 
doctrine, awakened the jealousy of the French clergy, who were dis- 
pleased at the claims it put forth to be a judge of matters of faith. 
The pope directed the bishop of Paris to bring the contending par- 
ties to reconciliation. The bishop had become offended with the 
Sorbonne, because it had censured a translation of the Bible which 
he had approved and recommended, made by Benoit, pastor of St. 
Eustace. The strife was so warm that the bishop excommunicated 
the rector, and the Jesuits had now the pleasure of representing 
themselves as the defenders of episcopal authority. The noise of 
these contentions was soon drowned by the outbreaking storm of civil 
war. The two Guises, the leaders of the Catholic party, had long 
been the defenders of the Jesuits, and these, therefore, were welcomed 
to their allegiance as a strong reinforcement for the defence of the 
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church against the Protestants. France became one vast field of 
slaughter. The two Guises were aseassinated by the contrivance of 
the king. Soon the dagger of the avenger pierced his own heart. 
Henry, of Navarre, beeame thereby the legitimate successor to the 
throne. The pope declared France free from the duty of obedience 
to her king. Finally, on the twenty-second of March, 1594, Henry 
entered Paris, whose population were eagerly desiring to see their 
king. The Sorbonne and other corporations gave in their submission. 
The parliament were firm in their allegiance. The Jesuits, however, 
and also the Capuchins, refused to acknowledge Henry as king, be- 
cause, notwithstandiag his renunciation of the reformed faith, the 
papal anathema still rested upon him. The university now hoped to 
strike a decisive blow against the hated order. Most of the clergy of 
Paris had declared their loyalty, and they united with the university 
_ in bringing an accusation against the Jesuits before parliament. The 
clergy were represented by Louis Dole, the university by Anten 
Arnauld. The oration of Araauid had great celebrity in that age. 
It was translated into most Ewropean languages. Fifty years after- 
wards, during the Jansenist controversy, it was called the hereditary 
sin of the Arnauld family aad the Jesuits did not forget to take ven- 
geance for it. “ All France,” says Arnauld, “is like the batele-Gield 
of Pharsalia, her children are madly destroying each other. They 
who have kindled this fire of blind and raging passion, are the Jesuits. 
Had it not been for them, the treasures of the Escurial would sow 
have been in the hands of the victorious French. They have mia- 
gled and given to the people the intoxicating drink of rebellion, they 
have fed the people with bread fermented with Spanish leaven. 
Their purpose is to bring the kingdom in subjection to the sceptre of 
Spain. Their chief vow is to render in all things unconditional 
obedience to the general of their order. But this general is always a 
Spaniard chosen by the king of Spain. Loyola was a Spaniard, 
Lainez a Spaniard, Everardus a Flemming, a subject of Spain. 
Borgia, the fourth general, was a Spaniard. Aquaviva, the present 
general, is a Neapolitan, a subject of Spain.—O Heary (ILI.) my 
great king, who now lookest down from heaven and rejoicest that thy 
rightful heir in triumph over the bodies of his enemies end ear 
rounded by those who burn to avenge thy death, has thandered deem 
the walls of the ijast rebellious cities, stand by me and give me 
fire and strength to enkindle in every French bosom éhe hatred and 
she indignation which are due to the authors of thy death. aad of dhe 
anhappiness of thy kingdom. Our country still hovers ever the ahymm, 
the authers of our calamities still live among us. Is is eemowtetelk 
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yet of toleration and of mildness. But, it is said, the Jesuits are 
teachers of youth. What, I ask, what do they teach the youth? 
They teach them to wish the death of our kings, and instead of this 
‘eccupation being in their favor, it increases their crimes in boundless 
Measure, as those scholars who have rejected their doctrines and arte 
of persaasion, hate them a thousand-fold more than those people do, 
whe never knew the Jesutts. But for one who withstands them, 
there are a hundred who are corrupted. We read in Dion that 
Maecenas said to Augustus, that there was no more effectual means 
Sor secaring the peace of hie reign than this, that he commit the in- 
struction of the Roman youth to those whom he knew to be devoted 
@ the monarchy. So for us there is nothing more dangerous than 
that our youth shoold be instructed by Spanish spies, who hate above 
all things elee the greatness of the Freach monarchy. Nothing is 
easier than to infuse into these yet tender spirite a favorite inclina- 
tien ; nothing more difficult than to take it away from them. It was 
not the water of Eerotas which made the men of Sparta warlike, 
bat the discipline of Lycurgus, so it is not tke Seine nor the 
Savonne, which bas made so many bad Frenchmen, but the schools of 
the Jesuits. Since the pupils of these schvols have come inte office, 
majorum mores non paulatim ut antea, sed torrentis mode precipi- 
tati sunt.” Arnanid proceeds to set before parliament the sad con- 
dition of the university, which is like to a river, whose waters have 
been drawn off by many canals so that it has become entirely 
shoal. The judges are called upon by their Alma Mater to fulfil the 
daties of piety and rescue ber from her foes. Charlemagne founded 
the aniversity as a refuge for science when persecuted by the barba- 
rians. The day of the expulsion of the Jesuits would be the day of 
@ new foundation for the university. Finally, he addresses the king 
(Henry IV.) whose dear le is continually threatened by these eole- 
mies of assassins. “TF earest thou not for thyself, so fear for thy ser- 
vants.” But, notwithstanding this ‘“ Philippic,” the Jesuits escaped 
for a seasen the threatened sentence of expulsion. The king wished 
%#o secare their good will rather than farther to provoke their resent- 
moent. But he was nigh becoming a victim of their fanaticism. He 
‘was giving a receptien at the house of Madame de Liancour, when, 
‘as be bowed to some gentlemen kneeling before him, he suddenly felt 
the thrast of a knife, which pierced his upper lip and knocked out:a 
toeth. A young man was seen running te the doer and was immedi- 
ately caught. When the king heard that he belonged to the sehool 
of the Jesuits, he said, So then the Jesuits must be condemned by 
my own mouth. The report ran quickly through the city. Naturally 
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the wound of the king was represented to be more than it really was. 
The college of the Jesuits was forthwith occupied by soldiers, and 
their persons and papers secured. Two days after this attempt of 
Chatel, the expulsion of the Jesuits from the city and kingdom was 
declared by parliament. The teachers and scholars of the College of 
Clermont were commanded within three days to remove from Pans 
and other towns in which they had schools, and within fifteen days to 
leave the kingdom. The Sorbonne could scarcely rejoice at the fall 
of their enemies, for six hundred students who were on their way to 
the aniversity turned back again on this intelligence. About the 
same number went away. On Sunday, the 8th of January, 1595, the 
Jesuits were led by officers of justice out of the city. There were 
thirty-seven of them. Their guilt, as a society, in the attempt made by 
Chatel to murder the king, is very much to be questioned. The 
terrors of a frantic, we might say, satanic remoree incited him to the 
purpose. His past life had been one of flagrant transgressions, and 
he thought to expiate his sins by causing the death of one so high in 
rank and power who was under the ban of the pope. No confession 
could be drawn from him to the prejudice of the Jesuits, although 
one of the police-agents, disguised as a priest, and a master of his 
art, examined him amid the solemnities of the holy communion. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits had not the desired effects. The 
jurisdiction of the Parisian parliament embraced but one half pf the 
kingdom, particularly the north-eastern part and the country on the 
Loire. The parliament of Languedoc, which held its sessions in 
Toulouse and was constantly implacable towards the reformed 
churches, favored the Jesuits and declared that they were included in 
the general amnesty given at the close of the civil war. The par- 
liament of Bordeaux did the same. Such a condition of things 
could not long continue. These half measures against the Jemnits 
only stimulated their activity, and in spite of the decree of parlia- 
ment to the contrary, many children were sent from Paris to be eda- 
cated by them in the provinces. In the meantime, the Jesuits had 
friends in Paris, who were intimate with the king. These employed 
every opportunity, and especially the occasion of his marriage with 
Mary de Medici, to induce him to give the Jesuits liberty to return. 
In answer to the reproach that the Jesuits were devoted to the inter- 
ests of Spain, they replied, that this only showed their gratitade, i 
depended upon the king of France alone, whether he should -bewn 
object of their gratitude or of their hostility. The king atill thesi- 
tated, though desirous of a reconciliation. He feared that the Pre- 
testants would regard it as an act of hostility to them. Accordingly 
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he wrote to Beaumont, his ambassador in England (August 15th, 
1603), to instruct him in what manner he wished his decision to be 
represented to the monarch of that country. He did not conceal his 
fear of the dagger, he said that the existing regulations were power- 
less, and that he could control the Jesuits better as friends than as 
enemies. In September he gave permission to the Jesuits to,estab- 
lish schools within the districts of Dijon, Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
also at Lyons and la Fleche. No new settlement could be made 
without express permission of the government, and an ambassador of 
the Jesuits, as if of another sovereignty, was to reside at the French 
court, through whom communications were to be made between the 
government and the society. 

Parliament remonstrated against these proceedings of the king, but 
perhaps nothing more clearly shows the want of power in the French 
parliament at this time to withstand the royal will than the result 
of this remonstrance. The king gave notice that he would not 
receive their counter-representations, and that their deputies might 
perhaps be ignominiously refused admittance to his presence. Par- 
liament declared that they would not give their assent without some 
conditions. These were, that the Jesuits should give up their vow 
of special allegiance to the pope—that only native Frenchman should 
be received into the society (which would have made it entirely Gal- 
lican), that they should be subject to the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and that their schools should be under the control of the university. 
But the king, by new messages, announcing to parliament that they 
were his subjects and their firat duty was obedience, and by threats of 
his personal displeasure in case of disobedience, commanded the 
registry of the act, to which parliament was obliged immediately to 
proceed. The Jesuits became the friends of Henry and the sure 
supporters of absolutism in France. Within six years after this time 
the number of their colleges in the kingdom was thirty-five. 

Thus we see that even before the time of Louis XIV. the French 
parliament had lost its ancient venerable importance, and was pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the progress of the English parliament. 
The Parisian parliament was closely united with the Gallican church, 
but this church had lost its Christian faith. The more religious ele- 
meats sought to form a quieter and more retired circle of action. 
They became embodied in the institution at Port Royal. The doo- 
trine of predestination was common to the reformed church and to 
the Jansenists, the Puritans of France, but to the former it was a 
sword, to the latter a shield, to the former it gave courage to conquer, to 
the latter patience under persecution and endurance even ia oppression. 


ARTICLE XII. 


REMARKS ON INSCRIPTIONS. 


New Haven, June 20, 1848. 


Pror. Eowarps, Dear S1z,—My attention was turned yesterday to 
the inscriptions copied by Mr. Thomson at Ruad. (See Bib. Sec. p. 252, 
May 1848.} I send you two or three remarks upon them which may 
not be entirely withont interest. 

Inscription on the first column. In line first supply another 4 after 
the eighth letter. In line 3 read a for S2 the first letter. This line may 
be read thus: sgofovloy tay vaun...7. vaunnynoarter suggests iteelf 
but is not satisfactory. I can do nothing with the next line. 

Inscription on the second column. In line 3 read J for 4, the first 
letter. The fourth line is ixagyor otolov. The fifth is evvolac Evexey. 

This inscription commemorates the services of Decimus Laelins, prae- 
fect of the fleet in Pompey’s service. He was the son of another Deci- 
mus Leeljus, and probably of that one who is spoken of by Cicero, de Or. 
2. 6. 25. For our Laelius consult Orelli’s Onomasticon Tullianum, and 
the Dict. of Mythol. and Biog. s. v. 

It would be idle to spend time upon the third inscription. That on the 
fourth column is free from material errors in copying. Probably teyqyo in 
line 5 should be written re:yij¢ after the usual practice on the later mon- 
uments, See Sophocles’ Hist. of the Greek Alphabet, § 29. Damis and 
Mnaseas are both not uncommon Greek names. Damis performed his 
duty, as clerk of the market or aedile, in the year 377, which, if the era 
is that of the Seleucidae, answers to A. D. 65. 

The inscription on the fifth column may be easily restored thus : “H 
Bovan xat 6 Sijuog Avtloyoy Anpoxglrov tot xai Magluvos, xales yeap- 
patevoarta dy tp FO Exe, tetuijg yagrw. Democritus was also called 
Marion. This rare name belonged also to a victor at the Olympic games 
who lived after Olymp. 178. (Pausan. 5. 21. 5.). 

The inscription on the first square block is so imperfect that I will not 
venture to restore it. 

The last inscription may be read thus: ‘H Bovdn xai o dijuos “Agadlew 
‘Magxov Zenriusiov, Magxov viovy, PaBiavoy Mayvoy, ixarovtagyny lsysee- 
vog Lexovvdng(?) row savtaw wodiryy, evvoias xai rerun Ivexey. The name 
of the legion is wholly uncertain to me. excavij¢, named after the em- 
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peror Decius, suggests itself, but no legion bears that name on catalogues 
to which I have access. Jex. F'eulyne, i. e. Decimae Geminae, departs further 
from the present letters. The Latin names of the legions are sometimes 
preserved on Greek inscriptions, Thus, I'euéyy instead of 4:dups. 

The inscription published in your February number, page 3, appears 
in Boeckh’s Corpus, No. 4525. 

That on page 6, ia interesting, and can be easily restored, except in the 
fourth line from the bottom. “Ago2z10¢ (exempll gratia) | avPun. (i. e. 
avSunatos, proconsul) ‘Odawady | avernty (like tens above) oxBac- 
tq | xal Senteule ZyvoPig | csBacty,.? .??. | tov agrtntov tov ? avto | 
xpatopos OvaBaliadov | ‘A9nv0dagov. The name of Odaenathus the 
husband of Zenobia is uncertain. Krafft’s copy of this inscription, which 
Dr. Robinson has been so kind as to send me, has 4/ \ instead of C ZI. 
Both copies misrepresent the name Septimia, which we know to belong 
to Zenobia from coins. In the fourth line from the bottom, Krafft gives 
OHTPITOT which suggests pyres tov. But the tov of the next line op- 
poses this reading. Both copies also have H at the end of the next line, 
For Vabalatbns Athenodorus, the son (probably) of Zenobia, in whose 
name she ruled, see Eckhel doctr. num. Vol. 7. p. 488 seq. and Mionnet 
de la rareté des medailles Rom. 2. 109. 

The inscription on p. 13 is so badly copied that I can make nothing 
of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
; T. D. Woousey. 


The following inscriptions have been recently transmitted to us by Mr. 
Thomson. “The first was copied from a large stone which appears to 


have formed part of a pedestal of a statue—found in one of the gardens 
of Beiradt.” 


IEONIIC ..... Brokenoff.....u0... 
PRAETORIOADQVEG. .'VVARIOCONSVLI 
PROVOCANTIBVSEIVSMERITISQVAEPER 
SING VLOSHONORVMCRADOSADHOS 
EVMDICNITATVMAPICESPROVEXERVNT 
DECRETISPROVIN(IAEPHOENI( ESSENTEN 
TIADIVINAEIRMATISDDNN(ONSTAMVIET 
CONSTATISAETERNORVMPRIN(CI 
RVMORDOBERYTIORVMSTAIVAM 
SVMPTIBVSSVISEXAERELOCATAM 
CIVILIHAB. . ITODDEDICAVIT 


“The following is copied from the side of a sarcophagus recently dug 
up io the gardens of Beirdt. The sarcophagus is splendidly ornamented 
with wreaths, human figures and flying genii.” 
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O@APCEITEONH 
KCTAPATLEN@OH 
TOICENITEKNOIC 
ZwOTCANTIPOAI 
NwNHNENOOEITC 
AAOxzvON 


“The following wes copied from a similar sarcophagus at Jebail. i 
was recently dug out and had vever been opened. The bones of ms 
original occupant were undisturbed—and I have myself examined the 
gold bracelets and jewelry of the body, found among the bones. The 
face had been covered witb a thick gold leaf, which still preserves the 
shape of the entire face—a curiosity in its way which I have no where 
else seen.” 

KACCIAAYCIAC 
@®IAGZENOTOTIA 
THPHKAIKAATAIA 


ZHCACAET .M..® (3) 
CogoNKASIAAAIOC 


“The following is the inscription over the Bab et-Dirkeh of Beirdt.” 


IHCTOTHPOCIONYTOCANAPOE CN—NOIAOA 
CAPHCEAECTXOCHMPOCOFIEINE TAI 
IAIAGOTHPOOYMOCON . PEXEICHMHAIROT 
HAPATAPTOMEIKPONTEINE TAINAHE XAPIC 


The following remarks on the above inscriptions have been kindly for- 
warded to us by Pres. Woolsey. 

“In the first line of the first inscription it is easy to conjecture that the 
name of the individual began with an L, the horizontal part of which is 
obliterated by time. This being assumed, we hit at once upon Leontio 
for the entire name; and this emendation derives so much support from 
other considerations that we may regard it as nearly certain. At the end 
of the first line stood of necessity praefecto. Atque is written adque, as 
here, in Mss. and on monuments. See Conrad Schneider’s Gram. L 24 
The next word was ordinarto. Comp. Vopiscus in vit. Aurelian. (§ 13, 
Hist. Aug. Script, ed. Schrevel.): *quum consedisset Valerienus Augus- 
tus in Thermis apud Byzantium, praesente exercitu, praesente etiam offi- 
cio palatino, assidentibus Memmio Fusco consule ordinario, Bebio Macro 
praefecto praetorii, Quinto Ancario praeside orientis,” etc. The consul 
ordinarius seems to have been so termed by way of distinction from a 
consul suffectus, as one who began his office on the kalends of January 
and whose name was inscribed on the fasti of the year. Suetonius, m 
his life of the emperor Galba (§ 6), exys “ mox econgulatum per sex sean- 
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ses ordinarium gessit.” Hence his name appears as the consul of the 
year 33 after Christ. And again the same author says of Domitian (in 
vit. § 2), “in sex coneulatibus non nisi unum ordinarium gessit, euinque, 
cedente et suffragante fratre.” In the year 73 occurred this ordinary con- 
sulship of Domitian. Tbe others may be found in Baiter’s fasti consul- 
ares (at the end of Orelli’s Cicero) or in similar lista. The same term is 
found not unfrequently in the Theodosian Code. Thus in law 12 de 
praetor. et quaest. Lib. VJ. Tit. 4, we read “ita ut adsint decem e proce- 
rum numero qui ordinarii consules fuerint quique praefecturae gesseriat 
dignitatem,” ete. Examples from inscriptions will be presently adduced. 

Grados in line 4, and Habito in line 11, if they really belong to the 
stone, may be classed with senati, versorum, versis, and similar forms of 
the fourth declension to be found in Priscian (Krehl. 1. 268, Putsch. 71)). 
In the eighth line one may conjecture that CONSTATIS ought to be 
written CONSTAITIS, the A and N having coalesced, so to speak, like 
the N and T of the previous line. PRINCIRUM of line 9 is perhaps 
due to false copying. 

A word or two now respecting the purport and date of the inscription. 
Constantius and Constans were emperors together, after the death of 
their brother Constantine Junior, for ten years from 340 until 350, when 
Constans was slain by the cavalry of the usurper Magnentius. In the 
year 344, Leontius and Sullustius were consuls. The name of a Leon- 
tius, who is no doubt the same person with the consul and with the one 
mentioned in our inscription, appears in the inscriptions of several laws 
in the Theodosian code, which were given out between 338 and 344. In 
all of them except one where the name of office has probably fallen out 
of the text, be is addreased as P. P. or PF. P. i. e. praefect of the prae- 
torium. Iv one (Lib. 1X. Tit. 1, L. 7,) he is called Dometius Leontius. 
Gethofred several times declares that he was praefect of the praetorium 
for the East,—I know not on what evidence, unless it be that a law in 
Lib. VIL Tit. 9, without date, addressed to him, may fairly be supposed 
to relate to the burdens, to which the eastern provincials were exposed 
from the presence of the army, during the wars of Constantius with the 
Persians. Our inscription adda to the probability that the East was the 
sphere of his official duties. During the year 344 he held both the offices 
mentioned in the inscription, as appears from Leg. 3, de excusat. artif. 
Lib. XILL Tit. 4, (Cod. Theodos. ed. Ritter, 6. 61). 

Leoatius is said to have been raised by his merit through the several 
grades of honors “ad hos dignitatum apices.” In order to take the full 
farce of this expression and to understand what the rank of Leontius was 
in the empire, one or two things need to be said concerning the system 
of honors and offices introduced by Constantine. Having wisely sup- 
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pressed the praetorian guard, he divested their praefects of all military 
power; and thenceforth the title was bestowed on the most importast 
civil officers of the empire. There were four of them: Gaul, Britain and 
Spain were under the praefectus praetorio Galliarum; Italy and Africa 
were governed by the praefect of ltaly; Hlyricum, Macedonia and 
Greece by a third, who took his title from the first mentioned territory ; 
and the fourth besides the East which gave him his title, held command 
over Thrace and Egypt and was more especially attached to the court. 
This was looked on‘as one of the highest honors to which a person not 
belonging to the imperial house could attain. Ammianus Marcellious 
says (XXL 16.) “cunctae castrenses et ordinariae potestates, ut honorum 
omnium apicem, priscae reverentiae more, praefectos semper suspexere 
praetorio.” 

The officials of the empire were arranged by Constantine into five class- 
es: the Illustres, Spectabiles, Clarissimi, Perfectiasimi and Egregii, of 
which last rank little is said. Among the illustres the first dignitaries 
were consuls, patricii, praefecti praetorio, and magistri armorum or utrias- 
que militiae or equitum and peditum, i. e. generalissimos of the cavalry 
or infantry, or of both. Patricius was a mere title of honor without of- 
fice, attached to the person by imperial favor. Thus the consulate and 
praefecture were, as our inscription says, the ‘apices dignitatum,’ the 
highest offices which a subject could fill. The consulate is named last 
in the inscription because it stood foremost in dignity, although almost 
an empty name. In a law of the year 382, we have these words: “ di- 
versa culmina dignitatum consulatui cedere evidenti auctoritate decerni- 
mus,” (Cod. Theod. Lib. VI. Tit. 6. ed. Ritter, 2. 73). 

The decree in honor of Leontius emanated from the province of Phoe- 
nice or Phoenicia. This province belonged to the diocese or superin- 
tendency of the East which was included in the Praefecture of the East. 
The decree is attributed to the province probably as having been passed 
by the governor, or consularis Phoenices and his assessors. It was obtained, 
we may suppose, at the request of citizens of Berytus, an important town 
of the province but not the metropolis; which rank at that time was 
assigned to Tyre. The expense was defrayed by the Ordo, i. e. Ordo 
decurionum or curia—the municipal senate of Berytua. Concerning the 
functions of these bodies, Savigny (Gesch. Rom. Rechts Vol. J. chap. 2) 
and Gothofred’s praef. to Cod. Theod. XIL Tit 1, may be consulted. 

The honor consisted in a statue of bronze clad in a toga to indicate the 
civil offices which Leontius bad filled. When placed on its pedestal, 
which is the stone containing the present inscription, the statue was dedi- 


cated or formally declared to be set up in honor of Leontius by the sen- 
ate which bore the expeuse. 
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We may suppose that Leontius was either a native or a benefactor of 
Berytus. It may deserve perhaps to be brought into connection with the 
place where this statue was erected, that several persons of the same 
name seem to have been professors of law at Berytus, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. If the name were a less common one, this would make 
it probable that they were natives of the place, belonging to a family in 
which the study of law became hereditary. 

I will close by citing several parallel passages from inscriptions. 

Line 1. We may restore the text by reading viro tdlusiri. Compare 
Orelli, 1152. Fl. Ricimer V. I. magister utriusque militiae Patricius et 
Ex cons. ord. (i. e. ex consule ordinario), ete. 

Line 2. Consul ordinarius occurs, Orelli, 3159, 3183, 3188, (ex cons. 
ord.) 3191, 1187, and 1152 (u. s.). 

Lines 3—5. Orelli, 3159. Rufius Praetextatus Postumianus, etc. (then 
his bonors are enumerated, then it is added) quos tantos ac tales honores 
primo aetates suae flore promeruit. 1139.—Materno Cynegio per omnes 
honorum gradus meritorum contemplatione provecto. 

Lines 7—8. For the proposal or consent of the emperor to honor 
some one, comp. Orelli, 3186.—huic senatus auctore M. Aur. Antonino, 
etc.—statuam poni babitu civili in foro Divi Trajani pecunia publica cen- 
suit. See also 3161 cited below, and 1139, where a statue is erected ac- 
cording to a decree of Theodosius and Arcadius. In this latter inscrip- 
tion DD. NN. is written out Domini Nostri. Constanti on the marble 
is written probably with the final letter I longer than the others to show 
its equivalence to ii. This is often the case. Comp. C. Schneider, 2. 60. 
For aeternorum principum, Comp. 3161.—sacro judicio aeterni principes 
—erigi collocarique jusserunt. 

Line 9. Comp. 3165, ordo splendidissimus Beneventanae civitatis, and 
other inscriptions. 


Line 10. Locatam. 3192. DD, NN. Valentinianus et Valens—statuam 
sub auro constitui locarique jusserunt. 

Line It. Civili habitu occurs 3186 and 1139. 

The second inscription from a sarcophagus recently dug up at Beirdt 
contains an elegiac distich of which the bexameter halts in the third foot. 


Odpet, (redunxér’ dpa révOn,) Toic ent réxvotg 
Zwovoay mpokirov jv ExoSerc dAoxov. 


I understand this inscription thus: His wife was ill and he was expect- 
ing to lose her. She recovered, however, and he died leaving her to 
take care of the children. “Take courage (dead then as it would seem 
are your sorrows) seeing you have left behind to take care of the children 
your wife whom you were just ready to mourn for.” The parenthesis is 
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awkward and the text suspicious. Mr. Sophocles of Harvard thinks that 
the poet wrote: Gagon’ té9ynxas yag nevDyrois éni téxvors, * take 
courage, for at your decease you left a wife whom you loved in charge 
of children about whom you felt anxious.” Mr. Hadley of Yale College 
suggests the following slight change in the first line: Oagoes: redvy- 
nas yao anevSye, toss éni téxvoug, etc., by which a very good sense is 
elicited. 

The third is plain. “Cassia Lysias daughter of Philoxenus also called 
Claudia who lived, years — months XL (?)} Sophron and Philadius” 
(erected this monument). Zooy is evidently wrong, and @edsog must 
be, it would seem, a proper name, of which I am unable to produce an- 
other example. 

The fourth and last inscription is very imperfectly copied. A correct 
copy by Berggren appears in Boeckh’s Corpus, Vol. IIL fasc. 1, No. 4530, 
and here follows: 

Tie Tov mpoctévrocg avdpdg evvoiac det 
caging tAeyxoc h mpocowic yeiverat, 

Aidov xpodipuc 5 xapexetc, f 4A didov - 
wapa yap Td pecpov yetvetas wANpAS XUpiE. 


“ Sensus est :” says the editor, “viri qui te adeat ut stipem aut benefi- 
cium a te postulet facies ipsa animum ejus declarat. Igitur quum dubi- 
tationi locus non sit, da ei prompte aut nihil prorsus da; nam tempus 
breve est, quo plena initur gratia.” Versus extremas ita jam Heusinger 
interpretatus est in schedis. ‘Titulum hunc Maundrellius putat ex ara es- 
se, et pertinere ad coenam Domini, quoniam qui coenam Domini adirent, 
a veteribus sint dicti of wgoseoytes. Minus id necessarium, neque causa 
in aperto. Quamquam videri potest Christianus esse titulus. 

In closing J will add an unpublished Latin inscription found by Dr. De 
Forest at ruins, near the village Bara. 

Nectareos succos Baccheia munera cernis 
Quae bitis genuit aprico sole refecta. 

Baccheia is found Virg. Georg. 2. 454. For b instead of v in bitia, 

comp. Freund’s Worterbuch under the letter B. Genuit with long i, is 


excused by the arsis. It may be doubted whether apricus was ever used 
by the Latin poets as an epithet of the sun itself. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 


Treotoey and Politics have many points in common. Civil govern- 
ment is a Divine Institution. The authority of the law of the land rests 
upon the fact that the State is an ordinance of God. One sound political 
principle therefore is, the divine right of the State, not the divine right of 
kings, nor the divine right of the aristocracy, nor the divine right of the 
democracy, but the divine right of the State, whether the authority of the 
State be expressed through one, through a few, or through the many. 

In a time when the forms of government in many countries of the old 
world are rapidly changing, whatever tends to throw light upon the rela- 
tion of ruler and people in those countries in which monarchical govern- 
ment still exists, is not without interest or value. We present our read- 
ers with a translation of the speech of Frederick William IV. king of 
Prussia, to the Estates of Prussia, on the 15th of October, 1840, when 
they were assembled to give their oath of allegiance to him as successor 
to the throne. It may, perbaps, have an interest both because it illus- 
trates the character of the distinguished person whose sentiments are 
therein expressed, and because it furnishes a subject of comparison with 
the spirit of recent events in that country. Aa the privy-counsellor Ma- 
this was reading the preamble to the oath, bis majesty the king arose aud 
addressed the Estates as follows: 


“ It was formerly the custom that the Estates of Germany did not give 
their allegiance, until the safeguard for their allegiance bad been received. 
I will io like manner adhere to this custom. I know, indeed, and J 
avow it, that I have my crown from God alone, and that it comports me 
well to say, Woe to him who touches it. But I know also, and confess it 
before you all, that I wear my crown asa fief from the Most High, and 
that to Him must I give account of every day and of every hour of my 
government. Whoever desires an assurance for the future, to him 1 give 
these words. A better assurance can neither J, nor any man upon earth 
give. It presses more heavily and binds more firmly than all corouution- 
oaths, than all promises inscribed upon brass or parchment, for it flows 
from life, and has its source in faith, Whoever of you, whose desire is 
not for a so-called glorious government, which resounds to posterity with 
the clash of arms and the noise of trumpets, but who is contented with a 
simple, paternal, genuine German government, let him have confidence 
in me, and with me let him trust in God that He will bless the vows 
which daily I offer to Him, and make them serviceable and rich in 
blessing to our beloved father-land.” 
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The impression which these royal words produced upon the hearts of 
the Estates, was manifested by their enthusiastic cheering ; and the recital 
of the oath, which followed, was like to a rushing stream. The assembly 
of the Estates was held in the ‘ White Hall’ of the palace, but the chief 
ceremony of the day took place under the open canopy of heaven. Upon 
an elevated platform adjoining the palace was the royal throne. In the 
immediate neighborhood of his majesty were the royal princes and the 
diplomatic corps. Next were the knights and chief military officers. 
Further to the right of the throne were the evangelical clergy, and upon 
the left, the Catholic clergy. Immediately in front of the platform were 
the deputies from Silesia, Pomerania, Westphalia, and other provinces. 
The public square, between the palace and Museum, was crowded with 
citizens. Before the declaration of the oath on the part of the people, bis 
majesty arose, stepped forward to the edge of the platform, and addressed 
the assembled multitude as follows: 


“In this solemn moment, when my German subjects, the noblest branch 
of the noblest people, present to me their allegiance, mindful of the inde- 
scribable hour at Konigsberg, which is now repeated, [on the 10th of Sep- 
tember the king had received the allegiance of the Northeastern provinces 
at Konigsberg, the ancient capital of the kingdom,] I invoke God the Lord 
to confirm with his alinighty Amen the vows which have already been 
uttere«| and which ate yet to be uttered. 1 promise to exercise my govern- 
ment in the fear of God and with love of man, with open eyes, when the 
necessities of my people require, with closed eyes when justice requires it, 
and without respect of persons. 1 will, so far as my power and my will 
extend, maintain peace in my time, and truly support the efforts of the great 
powers which, for a quarter of a century, have been the faithful guardians 
of the peace of Europe. (These worda found a joyous response in the 
exulting shout of the multitude.) Especially will I strive to secure for 
our father-land that place to which Divine Providence, by an unparalleled 
history, has elevated it, and by which Prussia has become a shield for the 
safety and the rights of Germany. In all respects J will so reign, that one 
shall recognize in me the genuine son of an immortal father, of an im- 
mortal mother, whose memory shall be blessed from generation to gene- 
ration. But the ways of kings are sorrowful and call for tears of com- 
miseration, if the heart and spirit of their people are not ready to accom- 
pany them with a helping hand. Therefore, in the enthusiasm of my lore 
to my glorious father-land, to my people born amid arma, in freedom and 
in obedience, (continued cheering from the people, which did not cease till 
after repeated beckonings from his majesty,) I put to you, gentlemen, in 
this earnest hour an earnest question, Can you, in your own name and in 
the name of those who have sent you, knights, citizens, yeomen, and all 
the innumerable crowds that hear me, can you answer me, as I trust, so 
do answer me—I ask you, will you, with heart and spirit, with word and 
deed, in the holy fidelity of Germans, and in the still holier love of Chris- 
tians, stand by me and help me to preserve Prussia as she now is and 
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as she must remain if she perish not? Will you stand by me and help me 
to unfold still more gloriously those qualities by which Prussia, with her 
only fourteen millions, is numbered with the great powers of the earth, 
namely, honor, fidelity, striving after light, right, and truth, and a spirit of 
progress strengthened by the heroic courage of youth and tempered by 
the wisdom of age ? Will you not desert me in this striving, but faithfully 
abide with me through evil as through good days? Oh, then, answer me 
upon yuur honor, with the clearest and most beautiful sound of our 
mother-tongue, Ja ! (In the expression of this Ju, uttered by many thousand 
tongues, one could clearly perceive the decisiveness and earnestness with 
which the question was put to the people.) The solemnities of this day 
are important for the State and the world. Your Ja, however, was for me ; 
that is my own; I give it not up; it binds us indissolubly in mutual love 
and faithfulness ; it gives courage, strength, confidence ; and in my dying 
hour I shall not forget it. The vows I have uttered, with the help of God 
I will keep. For a witness thereof, I raise my right hand to heaven; and 
may the bountiful blessing of God rest upon this hour.”! 


Hereupon followed the administration of the oath by the Privy-counsel- 
lor Mathis ; and, spoken by 20,000 men, it sounded far in the distance as 
the expression of one heart and of one spirit. 


We have received the first two numbers of the “ Journal of Sacred 
Literature,” edited by John Kitto, D. D., of London. The principal 
contributors are Prof. Powell of Oxford, Dra. Alexander and Eadie of 
Edinburgh, Drs. Cox and Pye Smith of London, Dr. Dobbin of Dub- 
lin, Mr. Nicholson, the translator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar, ete. 
The subjecta, treated in the longer articles, are Free Inquiry in Theology, 
The Law and the Gospel, German Rationalisin, Idiomatic Usages of the 
Plural in Hebrew, Chrysostom, Moslem Traditionary Customs, etc. 
There are also a number of translations from the German, short obser- 
vations on passages of Scripture, correspondence, etc. We have availed 
ourselves of some items of information which are found in its pages. 
The work is beautifully printed, and from the ‘talent and learning ein- 
barked in the enterprise, it cannot fuil to meet with a favorable reception 
from the British public. 

Through the kindness of the publishers, Messra. Jackson and Walford, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, we have received a number of the “ Biblical Re- 
view,” which is publiehed quarterly, and ia conducted hy a number of 
gentlemen, among whom are Rev. John Harris, D. D., Dr. William 
Smith, etc. The No. before us is the 22d in the series. The initials 
only of the names of the writers are given. The titles of the articles 
are, Sketches of the Doctrine of Angels; Heretics of the Middle Ages, 
translated from the Studien u. Kritiken; The Sovereignty of God; The 














, “ Translated from “ K6nigsworte gesprochen vom Throne bei der preus- 
sischen Haldigungsfeier,” published at Schwedt, 1840. 
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Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers; Tholuck’s Introduction to the 
Psalms, much abridged ; the Logic of Theological Inquiry ; Noncoofor- 
mist Poetry ; the Pulpit and the People, and notices of fifty new books. 
The work is of a more miscellaneous character than the ‘ Journal of Sa- 
cred Literature,’ and ia supported mainly, we believe, if not wholly, by 
the Congregationalists. lt appears to te well worthy of their patronage. 
The two periodicals give conclusive evidence that a decided taste for 
biblical studies is extending among our transatlantic brethren. 

The first Vol. of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament is 
in the press. It will make an ordinary sized octavo, and will embrace 
the four Gospels. The author is understood to have entered fully into 
all questions of moment, and has examined the most recent German 
literature in relation to it, including the productions of the Titbingea 
School, Baur, Schwegler, Zeller, etc. Particular attention has been given 
to John’s Gospel, as it has heen more attacked and canvassed than the 
others. 

We are requested to state that a lady in Liverpool is in possession of 
a Hebrew MS. of the Pentateuch, which she is desirous to sell. It is 
written in Jarge, clear lettera, without points, in a most beautiful hand, 
and is in excellent preservation. The length is about 52 yards and the 
breadth a little over two feet. The age is not great, though it cannot be 
certainly determined. It was bought of a Jew io Hamburgh. Further 
particulars can be ascertained of the Rev. Dr. Davidson of Manchester. 

We regret to learn that the labors of Rev. Dr. E. Henderson, in his 
Commentary on Jeremiah, have been interrupted by ill health_—The 
Hebrew Lexicon of Prof. Jarrett of Cambridge seems to be intended for 
beginners rather than for advanced students. It includes a Hebrew 
Grammar, a Chaldee Grammar, and a Grammatical Analysis of Genesis. 
—Rev. Patrick Fairbairn of Salton, Scotland, is translating from the Ger- 
man Henry’s life of John Calvin.—Rev. Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh 
has published in three octavo volumes, “ The First Epistle General of 
Peter, illustrated in Expository Discourses."—The four volumes of 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, for the year 1848, are the 2d vol. of 
Davidson’s Translation of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, the 2d and 3d 
vols. of Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels, and the 3d vol. (com- 
pleting the work) of Hengstenberg on the Psalms.—Torrey’s Tranalation 
of Neander’s General Church History has been reprinted at Edinburgh, in 
1 vol. pp. 1028.—Among the recent publications in Great Britain are : 
Statements and Reflections respecting the Church and Universities, by 
Abp. Whateley ; the 3d volume of Fletcher’s History of the Revival and 
Progress of Independency in England; a new volume of Wilson’s Con- 
tinuation of Mills British India, and the Select Works of Ephrem the 
Syrian, translated from the Syriac by J. B. Morris. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION IN ITALY. 


By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 


Over the door of the Basilica of St. John Lateran in Rome are the 
words: Sacro sancta Lateranensis Ecclesia, omnium urbis et orbis 
Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput. This is no idle boast. The realm over 
which Augustus Caesar swayed his sceptre was narrow compared 
with that of his spiritual successor. The encyclical letter which 
emanates from the Quirinal Palace is addressed to one half the civ- 
ikized world, and binds the consciences of a fourth of the human race. 
What is the complexion of this religion at home? What are its fea- 
tures when seen on its native soil? Does the heart of the great sys- 
tem beat with energy, or does it give signs of decay and dissolution ? 
We are naturally interested in visiting the spring of a mighty river, 
in examining the elements of an influence that has shaped the destiny 
of the world through one third of its duration. 

. When viewed historically the subject is one of extraordinary inter- 
est. It is often said that men are never aroused in the highest de- 
gree, except on religious grounds; that to accomplish a great and 
difficult political object, the conscience must be invoked ; motives that 
reach beyond the grave must be appealed to. In Italy this complex- 
ity of motives, this intermingling of human passions with the awful 
sanctions of religion, this blending of civil and ecclesiastical interests 
have been witnessed as they have been nowhere else. Political con- 
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spiracies have been concealed or disclosed on pain of eternal death. 
The darkest crimes against the State have been committed on the 
promise of God's forgiveness. The police have found their readiest 
coadjutors or their bitterest foes at the confessional. Elsewhere the 
State has trampled on the church. In other countries, the charch is 
the obsequious handmaid of the political power, is chained to the 
chariot wheel of kings and cabinets. In Rome an aged priest has 
united all the offices of the Jewish theocracy. Senators and armies, 
councils and courts, have done the bidding of a superannuated monk. 

The extraordinary events-which have rapidly. followed each other, 
and which are now occurring, through all Southern and Weatern 
Europe, clothe this topic with especial interest. What effect will 
these political revolutions exert on the established and dominant Re- 
ligion? Will they essentially weaken its hold on the affections of the 
people? Will they undermine all prescriptive rights? If ecclesias- 
tical reforms shall follow in the train of those which are municipal 
or civil, will such reforms endanger the supremacy of the Catholic 
system? Should all State patronage be withdsawn, has the charch 
a recuperative force so that she could adapt herself to the new order 
of society? Or if the Catholic cystem should be utterly subverted, 
would any desirable form of Protestantism take its place? Would the 
destruction of that old hierarchy put an end to the spirit of bigotry and 
persecution? Wherein is a radical and nominal Protestantism bet- 
ter than that ancient church tyranny ? 

The subject, moreover, vitally concerns us as American scholars 
and Christians. Papal Europe, even Italy herself, look to this coun- 
try with eager curiosity and hope. Uncounted multitudes constantly 
find an asylum here. At the present time, in no national legislature 
except our own, would the members of the company of Jesus find 
upholders and apologists. With, in some respects, a feeble, negative, 
hesitating Protestantism, with paralyzing divisions in our own ranka, 
in the absence of comprehensive plans, and especially of a gentle and 
Christian spirit in our religious discussions, there may be imminent 
danger to our institutions. Exact acquaintance with the spirit of 
those with whom we have to deal, becomes a necessity which cannot 
well be exaggerated. 


J. Our object, in the first place, will be to point out some of the 
causes of the growth of the Roman Catholic system in Italy, and of its 
existence through so many ages. It is customary to think of that hie- 
rarchy as founded on error exclusively, on childish superstitions, 
or on stupendous falsehoods. The judgments often passed upon it 
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are indignant and summary, rather than discriminating and just—the 
decisions of a heated zeal, not of’ patient and dispassionate inquiry. 
Now it is inconceivable that a system could have existed so long, 
unless it had some sound and vigorous roots. If it had not possessed 
ingredients of truth and permanence, it would have been torn up ages 
ago, utterly prostrated in some of the rude shocks it has encountered. 
Its inherent vigor is demonstrated by its existence for fifteen hundred 
years. 

The Roman Catholic system is characterized by extraordinary con- 
trasts and heterogeneous elements. In one aspect it is so weak that 
it seems to be tottering to its fall; in another, its strength is impreg- 
nable. Now it should scem that it must yield to the force of irrefra- 
gable argument and uncontradicted fact; now the Protestant advo- 
cate feels that he himself needs weapons of the keenest temper and 
an arm of practised ability. No one who has looked into the Romish 
system will despise it. No one who has encountered the Romish 
dialectics can fail to be impressed with their unmatched subtlety. 

1. The long duration and flourishing state of the Roman Catholic 
system in Italy have been owing in a degree to the physical features 
of the country and to the historical associations. Italy is the native 
region of beauty. The water, the earth, the air, the sun-light seem 
to have an inherent and peculiar charm. A distinguished German 
painter, Angelica Kaufmann, said that she could not paint away from 
Rome ; there was an artistic quality in the water. Much of the de- 
lightful scenery is admirably fitted to give effect to the gorgeous cere- 
monial of the Romish church. The volcanic regions of the South, 
with their constant chemical changes, afford many facilities for a de- 
ceptive and imposing superstition. 

The papal religion is one that cometh by observation, by pomp 
and outward circumstance. It needs the open air. In the bleak re- 
gions of the North it is robbed of half its impressiveness. Some of 
the most striking portions of its ritual cannot be displayed within the 
walls of a church. Its crosses must be consecrated at the road side. 
Its torches and funeral wailing need the darkness and silence of the 
night heavens. | 

The country too is old; it is full of hoary reminiscences, reaching 
beyond the time of the Romans; the line between fable and history 
is ill defined. The country is most perfectly fitted toa religion which 
clings tenaciously to the past, which has an immutable faith, and 
which, instead of relying on reason, independent judgment, and a 
thorough private study of the Bible, has appealed to the sentiment, to 
the fancy and the outward sense. In short it is a religion which has 
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seized on every advantage furnished by its locality, adroitly turning 
the laws of nature to its own benefit. 

2. The Romish system in Italy relies in a measure on its antiquity. 
It has existed almost from the apostolic age. The great sects of 
Protestantism seem but children of yesterday. This church says ber 
masses at altars built or begun before the time of Constantine. It 
has placed its great symbol in the Flavian amphitheatre, commenced 
by Vespasian. It has charge of those solemn subterranean chapels, 
on whose dark walls is carved the palm-branch of the martyrs.!. Her 
litanies were chanted by Ambrose and Augustine. On the stones of 
her Appian Way, as they now lie, apostles and evangelists walked. 

This appeal to antiquity derives its support from several sources. 
It has its foundation in the nature of man, in one of his primary and 
strongest tendencies. We naturally reverence what isold. We cling 
to by-gone days. Amid the shifting scenes of the present and the 
uncertainties of the future, we fondly disentomb the long buried past. 
The feeling is not confined to one class of men. The illiterate and 
the learned alike share in it. Respect for the aged is the marked 
characteristic of the whole oriental world. The removal of ancient 
landmarks has been guarded by heavy imprecations. An old Bible, 
the heir loom of several generations, is often the most precious family 
treasure. Of this vital and universal attribute of man, the Italian 
church avails herself to the utmost. Mighty empires have disappear- 
ed; she remains. The palaces of the Caesars have crumbled long 
ago; the apostolic faith still lives in its primeval bloom, attracting 
fresh veneration, greeted with a more passionate love as ages pass 
away. 

Again, she has adroitly strengthened this sentiment, by appealing 
to the abuse and perversion of the opposite. Innovation is sometimes 
followed by bitter fruits, often so at first, when the ultimate effect may 
be beneficial. A popular revolution ends in despotism, freedom of 
speech in licentiousness, freedom of thinking in heartless infidelity. 
Reform is only the cloak under which some discontented spirits hide 
their ambitious designs. Democracy in church and State is only an- 
other name for anarchy. Every unsuccessful experiment of this na- 
ture, and history is full of them, has been eagerly seized by this con- 
servative church, and turned to the utmost practical account. Not a 
little of her power is traceable to this source. She has selected with 
& sagacious eye, and with a far reaching policy, the most disastrous 


' Both the crown and palm-branch are borrowed from paganism ; but thev re- 
ceived additional significance to the Christian from the mention of them in the 
book of Revelation. —.Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, p. 177. 
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events in Protestant history, the most melancholy facts in the annals 
of perverted reason. How much better, she has proudly asked, is the 
boasted country of Martin Luther, iron-bound by a godless rationalism, 
than what men call ignorant and superstitious Italy? Which is to be 
preferred, the order-loving and tolerant cantons in Catholic Switzerland, 
with a few peaceable, Jesuit schoolmasters, or those democratic, Prot- 
estant districts where a portion of the people at this moment cannot 
celebrate the Lord’s supper but at the peril of life ? 

Another source of this influence is the mellowing effect of time. 
The evil that men do is buried with them; the good lives and is ever- 
more hallowed. Errors and weaknesses disappear behind the dusky 
veil of time; good and great actions stand out in the boldest relief. 
Critically to analyze the character of the men whom we idolize, would 
be like desecrating the tomb of a father. Hence there prevails an 
idea of the faultless character of the piety of the primitive church, 
which has no foundation in reality. Hence the Italian Catholic looks 
only on the great illuminated points in the history of his church, pass- 
ing over the vallies covered with darkness, the marshes stagnant, and 
redolent with all corruption. To his eye, his mother church in her 
long, bright history seems like the queen of oriental cities, sitting on 
the shore of the narrow sea in paradisiacal beauty. We listen to 
some of the Ambrosian chants or the mediaeval hymns, sung ina 
temple moss-grown through seven hundred years; the words have an 
indescribable tenderness, an unearthly solemnity as they float among 
the arches and linger around the marble columns, and wander along 
the fretted roof. As the Stabat mater dolorosa peals from the organ 
and from voices without number, we seem to hear those wailing tones 
and catch the ‘very accents of the holy women who came to see that 
great sight; and we forget the fatal theological error which lurks in 
those awful sounds or in those words which embody the very soul of 
music. No other church has such treasures, because every other is 
comparatively modern. 

8. The Italian church has been sustained in part by permanent 
funds or by a large, fixed capital. We do not refer so much to the 
religious foundations, monasteries, nunneries and institutions of the 
like nature, as to the endowments which support the parish churches, 
and those which are devoted to the direct extension of Papacy. The 
former stand on a more precarious tenure, and have often been con- 
fiscated or-swept away in a revolution. But the capital which has 
maintained the parochial clergy has been, whatever may be the case 
in the future, one of the firmest supports of the system. In Tuscany, 
which has about two thirds of the population of the State of New 
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York, the permanent funds for the maintenance of the regular clergy 
amount to several millions of dollars. Whatever is not necessary to 
the support of the priest is scrupulously distributed to the poor.! 
This provision places the clergy in a position independent in a mea 
sure of the people, while it does not diminish their influence over their 
flocks. What an efficient instrument for the extension of the Catho 
lic faith has been the Congregation de Propaganda Fide at Rome— 
an.entire street filled with its imposing edifices? Its presses in num 
ber, its types in variety of languages, its pupils gathered literally from 
the four quarters of the earth, are a most striking practical proof that 
the ubiquity of the Catholic church is not a mere rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. It is sometimes said that nothing but ardent love to Christ and 
true faith in his word will sustain a foreign missionary for a series of 
years in a barbarous and pagan country. Yet the pupils of the Prop- 
aganda and other adherents of this religion, have exhibited in unnum- 
bered instances and through long centuries, the most unshaken zeal 
and the most heroic courage. Either they have been animated by 
the érue Christian spirit, or else the general proposition just referred 
to is not founded in fact. No isolated efforts, no merely voluntary 
contributions could ever accomplish what that celebrated society bave 
done. The order of Jesuits is not an exception. ‘They have heen, 
as is well known, the founders of the most splendid churches, the an- 
thors or promoters of the largest permanent foundations belonging to 
the Catholic hierarchy, themselves in turn supported by these founda- 
tions. 

St. Peter’s church itself may be regarded as a permanent fund, 
whose value for the papacy arithmetic can hardly compute. It stands 
as the noblest representative of the unity of the Catholic faith, in un- 
approached grandeur by any edifice now standing, or that was ever 
built by Greek or Roman, and which Michael Angelo said he labored 
upon for the love of God. This church by its history, by its associa- 
tions with the earlier edifice which stood on the same spot, by its 
faultless proportions, by its effects every year on the thousands who 
behold it, Protestants and Catholics, the guides of taste and public 
sentiment in their respective countries, becomes a support to the sys- 
tem, which words have no power to delineate, is an investment for 





’ Florence, e. g. is divided into parishes; there is generally in each parish one 
parish church, besides other churches and chapels; to each church belong benefices 
more or less, which are in the hands of patrons, rich families and others; these 
benefices vary in value from fifty to one hundred or two hundred dollars ; there is 
often great competition for them among the young priests, there being more ap- 
plicants than places. The candidate must possess a living worth fifty dollars before 
he can make application. The funds of a church are in the hands of the sacristan. 
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that church immeasurably richer than the marble and the gold which 
so profusely adorn it.! 

May it not be a question, whether we have not seriously and un- 
necessarily weakened the influence of Protestantism by encouraging the 
tendency which would abandon all aid from permanent endowments, 
which would teach us to rely exclusively on the spontaneous liberality 
of the Christian church? May we not thereby have reason to appre- 
hend evils of no inconsiderable magnitude? Have we not, on this 
subject, anticipated a period which is yet far off, relying on a steady 
philanthropy, a warm and uniform Christian charity which does not 
now exist? May we not expose an institution of great importance, 
or what is of more value, minds of fine accomplishments in the Chris- 
tian ministry, whose training has been very costly, to the caprice of a 
fickle and arbitrary majority, or to the persecution of an unrelenting 
minority, where all independence of mind, all honorable feeling, is 
sacrificed to the fashions or caprices of an hour, where the only alter- 
Native is cowardly compliance with what conscience and reason do 
not approve, or starvation ? 

By fostering this prejudice, this ill-considered tendency, we have 
manifestly put it out of our power to promote certain objects, which 
urgently need a permanent basis, which cannot from the nature of 
the case appeal to popular support, and which—such is the hostility 
that has been excited against every proposition of the kind—cannot 
receive the aid of those individuals, who might otherwise possess that 
enlargement of mind which would lead them to become efficient patrons. 
Because of some minor evils, or of some fancied and groundless fears, 
we reject that which the wisdom of ages has approved, and which has. 
been essential to build up both the true and the false systems of learn- 
ing and of faith. 

The two ancient universities in England have never been what 
they ought to have beens neither are they now what they should be. 
These great endowments have been the sources of evils both to church 
1 ‘The ancient basilica had existed above one thousand years. The first stone 
of the new edifice was laid in 1506 by Julius IJ. The plan was traced by Bra- 
mante, who conceived the idea of the dome from Brunelleschi’s effort at Florence. 
His successor, under Leo X., was Giulio di San Gallo; then Raphael with five as- 
sistunts; then Antonio di San Gallo; then Michael Angelo, who erected the 
greater part of the dome; he was succeeded by several architects, till 1654, nearly 
two centuries from the time at which the idea of building it was entertained 
when the essential parts were completed, at a cost of 47,000,000 of scudi, about 
£11,000,000. “The gorgeous dome, suspended in mid air is a firmament; the 
place indeed has an atmosphere of its own, and in this vastest of cathedrals, the 
temperature knows no change; neither the enervating scirocco, nor the piercing 


tramortana, nor winter por summer, influence the soft air of this cine! temple’”— 
Cooke’s Rome, p. 40. 
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and State. Yet no one could have the hardihood to assert that 
the evils have been preponderant, that these foundations have not 
been the sources of good, great and inestimable. The warmest friend 
of spontaneous charity, and of an unceasing appeal to popular sympa- 
thy, could not wish to see them demolished, or their princely revenues 
dissipated. — 

4. Italian Catholicism has one of its main supports in the Fine 
Arts. 

Three questions here naturally occur. What is the value of these 
* objects of art? What connection have they with the Roman Catho- 
lic religion? What will be their probable influence hereafter ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that no value can be 
placed upon the principal objects. The price is beyond estimation or 
conjecture. Perhaps no article of property, movable or fixed, can be 
compared with them in worth. They could not be exchanged for fine 
gold. Crown jewels, the regalia of kings, the revenue of diamond 
mines would be no temptation to the owners of these objects. Gold 
can be purchased ; it is a vulgar article of commerce ; diamonds can 
be dug out of the earth; but no Promethean art can reillumine the 
soul of Raphael, or spread before him those visions of superhuman 
beauty. The wealth of the Indies could not replace the Apollo, were 
it destroyed. The Sistine chapel could be painted only by him who 
hung the dome of St. Peter’s. 

All the capitals of Italy, and most of the principal cities, contain 
galleries filled with objects, which become the more precious as time 
advances. Years of intelligent and patient and genial study cannot 
exhaust them, can only help one to begin to understand them, any 
more than the genius of Homer or of Milton can be comprehended in 
a day ora year. Two or three of these Italian masters stand on the 
same unapproachable elevation with those great poets that shine with 
a never setting light. These galleries, these immortal works are not 
locked up, are not secluded from the vulgar gaze, like the idols of the 
East, but they are visited and studied by all Christendom, Catholic 
and Protestant. They are the goal of pilgrims as fervent as ever 
wound their way to the shrine of'a prophet. They are moulding the 
taste, shaping the sentiments and determining the character of some 
of the leading minds of the age, of all who have any power to appre- 
ciate beauty in its deathless forms. 

The second inquiry is, How are these objects of art connected with 
the Roman Catholic religion? Rather we may ask, Wherein are 
they not interfused and incorporated, made to breathe an influence 
which is ever insinuating and all but universal? The religion is ad- 
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dressed in a preéminent degree, especially in jts practical workings, 
to the imagination, the fancy, the feelings, the outward sense. It 
seeks to take the reason captive by filling the eye with tears, by en- 
chanting the ear, and by stirring all the sensibilities of our nature. 
Adwiration is the mother of devotion; God, through the medium of 
the virgin, is influenced by tears and passionate outcries and wailing 
lamentations. To the building up of this stupendous system, kings, 
patriarchs, popes, councils, theologians, monks, missionaries have not 
been the sole, perhaps not the principal contributors. The gods of 
papal Rome were made by the chisel and the pencil of more cunning 
workmen than these. Craftsmen more honored in life than any of 
the Gregories or Leos; since their death canonized with a profounder 
homage, lent all the charms of their inimitable genius to support and 
adorn what they could not enough honor. One of them sleeps in the 
Pantheon, whom, when he was alive, men regarded with religious ven- 
eration as if God had revealed himself through him, as he did in former 
days by the prophets. The tombof another isin the Westminster Abbey 
of Florence, by the side of those of Machiavelli, Galileo and Dante. 

The position of the holy virgin in the Romish system is well 
known. It has been often observed that the degree of reverence 
paid to the sacred persons is in the following order: the virgin, her 
Divine Son, God the Father. Fourteen festivals in the calendar are 
dedicated especially to her honor. Churches innumerable bear her 
name. Altars the most sacred‘and cherished are fragrant with in- 
cense to her coéqual glory. Everywhere and in all possible forms, 
she is adored. Yet the most worthy offering ever presented to her 
was the genius of Raphael. She was the ideal of all heavenly beauty 
forever floating before him, the subject of his dreams by night, his 
toils by day. Nowhere does his genius revel so as upon her form. 
Never have all the types, and symbols, and conceptions of beauty 
been so etherealized as in the touch of his pencil on this entrancing 
theme. The gems of the richest collections in Europe are Raphael’s 
Madonnas. 

The same remarks apply substantially to most of the other masters 
of painting. The great attraction at Parma is Correggio’s picture, 
the most remarkable figures in which are the Madonna and child, 
Mary Magdalene and Jerome. ‘ The eminently grand picture” of 
the academy at Venice is the Assumption of the virgin by Titian. 
A: Madonna, unlike any other, sweet and beautiful exceedingly, is 
that by And. del Sarto in the Pitti palace at Florence. In the acad- 
emy at Bologna, the visitor is instantly attracted to the Madonna della 
Pieta of Guido; and so in many other places. The artists have lav- 
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ished the resources of the highest genius ia making the Roman Cath- 
olic religion visible, in embodying it in breathing forms, in commend- 
ing its most objectionable features; through the fascinations of an inim- 
itable coloring, to all men of accomplished minds. To reject a doctrine 
presented in this form seems to be a rebellion against the canons of 
taste, an extinguishing of the lights of learning and civilization. 
Not to palliate or overlook an anti-scriptural dogma, or a fatal error, 
when it is surrounded with all the illusions of genius, is a barbaricm 
which multitudes of Protestants would shrink from being guilty of. 
Those who would on no account kiss a relic or worship the host, will, 
yielding up their better judgment, bestow their warmest admiration 
. upon the still more objectionable forms of pictured or sculptured beao- 

ty. An idolatrous attachment to some of the Christian fathers is one 
of the sins of the Roman Catholic church. But this is a peccadillo, or 
in a great measure atoned for, if the artist has added his imperishable 
sanction. The worship of images has been the reproach of the Papal 
church for ages; yet, in the view of many Protestants even, it seems 
& venial offence, as they gaze on the fresco and mosaic, or the marble 
standing before them, wrought with cunning skill and almost warm 
with life. It is a total perversion of the design of a church to crowd 
it with specimens of art or antiquity, to make it, as it often is in Eu- 
rope, a museum or a picture gallery. It is said that there are nearly 
fourteen thousand granite columns in Rome, relica of the times of the 
empire, and more than six thousand antique columns of marble, many 
of which are in the churches, and thus become to multitudes objects 
of intenser interest than the worship of God, or the doctrines of 
Christ.! 

The remaining question is, What will be the position and influence 
of the Fine Arts hereafter? How far will the Roman Catholic church 
rest on them as among its firmest supports ? 

That they will supply one of the moulding influences of society, 
even in its best and most Christian state, there can be no doubt. 
Some of the productions of the great masters, should they be spared 
in the accidents of time, can never cease to be the teachers of the 
world, because they are addressed to a primary and imperishable part 
of our nature, because they furnish correct and most awakening con- . 
ceptions of truth, and excite the religious feelings in a degree com- 
pared with which spoken words have little power. For example, the 
pictures of the Crucifixion and the Last Judgment by Rubens, and 
of the Transfiguration by Raphael, are coincident with Scriptaral trath, 
and will haunt the memory and awaken awful fear, or profound adora- 
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1 Burton’s, Rome IZ p. 115. 
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tion, or tender love, days and weeks after they are withdrawn from 
the sight. These works are an index of what the human soul is 
capable of effecting, and their direct tendency is to fill the mind with 
exalted views of the glory of Him who breathed into man the breath 
of genius. They present before him who gazes upon them an ideal 
of excellence in the highest degree exciting and influential, whatever 
be the natore of his pursuits. In possessing susceptibilities that can 
derive satisfaction from such sources, he is inwardly exalted. By the 
aid of this almost spiritual pencilling, he can grasp some of those con- 
ceptions which would be otherwise dim and shadowy. In this world 
we do not need intellect nor truth, but that power that will excite the 
soul and fasten it on the truth and beauty with which its own depths 
and all objective nature are filled. 

Now it is in vain to say that this is mere fancy, a momentary im- 
pression which exerts no practical effect on the heart and life. A 
man may be educated for heaven by the reflex influence of the | 
thoughts and aspirations of his own soul, as truly as by a precept or 
an objective motive. The more pure and elevated one’s feelings are 
on any subject, the more laden his mind is with all the symbols of 
grace and beauty, the more able he will be to resist the allurements 
to evil by which he is beset. 

No true Protestant would, indeed, undertake to apologize for the 
creations of taste and art in Italy, so far as they misinterpret or con- 
found Scriptaral truth, or inculcate theological error, or excite un- 
worthy passions and criminal desires. In the reformed and better 
age, which, we believe is coming, all such productions will be swept 
away, or estimated, as we now estimate the fables of the Greek my- 
thology. In that better period, too, these pursuits will not usurp a 
place which does not belong to them, but will assume their appropri- 
ate and subordinate position. But till that purer state of society ar- 
rives, the Roman Catholic church in Italy will continue to rest on 
the Fine Arts as one of its surest foundations. The growth of ages, 
what is so incorporated into the habits and feelings, associated with 
the most affecting periods of human life, the most touching offices of 
the church and the holiest recollections of history, will not be easily 
relinquished. 

Besides, there are powerful influences in the Protestant world, 
which are coincident and corroborating. The ritual and the practices ’ 
of the Lutheran Communion on the continent of Europe are but very 
partially reformed. Many of their church edifices can with difficulty 
be distinguished from the papal. Much of the finest poetry of the 
present day, the best of the romances, and of the most splendid essay 
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writing lend all their charms and power in streugthening the very 
tendency on which the Papal system reposes. The elaims of theo- 
logical truth and the great interests of mankind are made to yield to 
the charms of diction, to poetic fancy or toa false liberality. The 
worshippers of the fine arts in most of the Protestant countries of 
Europe were never more numerous or enthusiastic than they are at 
this moment, never more willing to sacrifice truth to outward beanty, 
never more willing to promote by their example, what in profession 
they would dizown. The fascinations of genius are in some instances, 
an apology for what is no more nor less than undieguised sensualism. 
The pious and Protestant king of Prussia bas now in his national col- 
lection in Berlin, two or three productions exquisite in art, but which 
would not be openly exposed in the States of the church in Italy. 

5. The system has been sustained by means of the trath whieh it 
includes in its creeds and formularies. It is owing to the same reason 
in part that the Mohammedan faith has been able to maintais an in- 
dependent existence so long. Truth cannot be wholly buried up. It 
has a certain innate and recuperative energy. It may be darkened 
and perverted ; it may be mixed with sophisms, or ingeniously explained 
away, or caricatured; during long ages it may seem to have left the 
world to a dead formalism or to a malignant fanaticism; yet it se- 
cretly operates in some hearts. Like those influences which are at 
work in the hard, wintry ground, it is silently preparing its forces 
and will in due time reveal some little spots of cheerful verdure. 

The Decrees of the Council of Trent are the authorized standard 
of the Catholic church. No fault can be found with a considerable 
portion of these articles, and of the explanations which are subjoined. 
All Protestant churches would fully accord with important parte 
of the Confession. Indeed, the creeds of some of the Protestant 
churches are in a large measure only a translation from the Romish. 
Unwise explanations, acute and groundless distinctions, the insertion 
of positive error, the multiplication of unauthorized observances, or 
even the immoral lives of not a few who administer the system, do 
not wholly change ita nature, cannot entirely exclude its redeeming 
influence. Not seldom, some individuals, whose hearts have been 
touched by divine grace, have been able to maintain their ground in 
the Catholic church, though they have boldly preached some saving 
truths, and neglected or denounced the pernicious errors by which 
they were surrounded. 


Such appear to be sotne of the principal reasons for the protracted 
existence and comparatively flourishing state of the Italian church. 
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Her errors in doctrine, and her anti-Christian practices find, indeed, 
& vigorous nourishment in the tendencies of depraved human nature. 
But unmixed error and superstition, or unadulterated depravity, can- 
not be the sole cause of the long duration of this church. Her 
strength lies in the artful commingling of good and evil elements, in 
having at her command resources for most adroit management, in be- 
ing able to appeal to some of the most innocent, as well as powerful, 
tendencies of our nature, in taking advantage of varying events in 
Providence and of the changing aspects of society, and in being able 
to point to such men as Bernard and Borromeo, Pascal and Fenelon 
and the present bishop of Rome, as undoubted proofs of the excellent 
fruits which the system is fitted to produce. 


II. We shall now proceed, in the second place, to adduee some of 
the causes of the weakness of the Roman Catholic system, especially, 
though by no means exclusively, as it exists in Italy; and shall enu- 
merate some of the facts which prove that this system is in conflict 
with the Bible, with sound reason and with the advancement of socie- 
ty, and which assure us of its reformation or its ultimate overthrow. 

One preliminary remark is important. The Italian Catholic does 
not see with our eyes. He does not examine his system through a 
Protestant medium. His principles of inquiry are not drawn from 
the inductive philosophy. The priest, educated under a different sys- 
tem of dialectics, is not familiar with that large, round about, common 
sense of which Locke writes, and which we are aceustomed to apply 
to a religious system. We are sometimes amazed that a Roman 
Catholie does not look at a chureh question as we are taught to ex- 
amine it. In his religious services, we may continually witness 
scenes so trivial and contemptible, that we are astonished at the grav- 
ity of the principal performers, and at the gullibitity of the awe-strick- 
en crowd. But the Romish priest is trained to substitute ingenuity 
for argument, plausible suppositions fer facts, subtle discrimination 
for solid reasoning. There is indeed little common ground between 
the Protestant and Catholic theologian. ‘The mind of the lwter has 
been trained for ages in a manner so unlike that of an intelligent 
Protestant, that it seems to be a hopeless taek to try to overthrow the 
Catholic hierarchy by argument. So it is with the mass of the devo- 
tees. They seem to have lost or never possessed the power to per- 
ceive what is ludicrous or utterly trivial. But while we pity their 
credulity, they are grieved at our infidelity or shocked at our irrev- 
erence and the frigid uneoncern which we exhibit in witnessing the 
eelebration of the most awful mysteries of their faith. 

Vo. V. No. 20. 52 
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These considerations should teach us to judge of the Romish prac- 
tices with all Christian candor and charity; they may also lead us to 
moderate our expectations of the very speedy overthrow of the sys 
tem. It has such a tenacious hold of the senses and the imagination, 
the hopes and the fears of the people, that the process of extinguish- 
ing it, or of thoroughly reforming it, may be difficult and protracted. 

1. The Roman Catholic system is not favorable to the industry 
and physical prosperity of a State. No comparison is more fair, none 
can be less easily set aside than that which is often instituted between 
the principal Protestant and Catholic countries of Europe. The ar- 
gument is open and read of all men; it cannot be met, nor its force 
evaded. Protestantism is favorable to the temporal prosperity of 
nations ; Roman Catholicism is not, or in proportion as it is, it de- 
parts from its spirit and usages. 

The reasons of this contrast are perfectly obvious. The general 
influence of the Papacy in repressing freedom of thought, indepen- 
dence of opinion, the sense of personal responsibility, the motives to 
individual exertion, is not confined to the territory of morals and reli- 
gion; it haa extended over the entire physical life, all the departments 
of industry and action. If the members of a community are not al- 
lowed to think on questions affecting their spiritual interests, they 
will be apt to be sluggish and thriftless in all which pertains to their 
temporal well-being. 

Again, through its innumerable festivals and holy-day observances, 
Romanism essentially interferes with habits of industry and the reg- 
ular business of life. The command, “Six days shalt thou labor,” 
is interpreted to mean, “three or four days shalt thou labor; all the 
rest shall be fasts or holidays.” The number of canonized saints oa 
its calendar is eleven hundred and twenty-eight,! the annual festivals 
of multitudes of whom are celebrated by the church universal, or by 
large portions of it. The checks upon industry, and the habits of 
idleness arising from this source, where the fasts and festivals are ob- 
served with any degree of strictness, are innumerable. 

Besides, the number of ecclesiastics, who pursue no useful oecapa- 
tion, and who are not needed for any spiritual purpose, is enormously 
great. The city of Rome, with a population of 175,000, has more than 
three hundred churches and one ecclesiastic to every thirty of its pop- 
ulation.2 The kingdom of Naples, not including Sicily, with a pop- 





Catalogue Alphabetique des Saints et Saintes, avec la date de lear mort et de 
leurs fétes, Annuaire Historique, Paris, 1847. 

? The city of Rome, according to the official census, reported in the Augsburgh 
Allgem. Zeit., 1847, had 54 parishes, 27,532 families, 39 bishops, 1514 priests, 
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ulation of about six millions, has nearly one hundred thousand priests 
and persons belonging to the religious orders. The barren island of 
Sardinia is farnished with one hundred and seventeen convents. 

Idleness, rather than positive immorality, is the charge which is 
most commonly laid at the door of the priesthood in the city of 
Rome. They are promenading the streets, lounging at the museums 
and picture galleries, and are not occupied in their appropriate calling. 
The Roman Catholic church is the mother of idleness as well as 
of ignorance. ‘The great mass of the population in many parts of 
Italy are indescribably poor; the property is in the hands of the 
bankers and of a few other rich men. The vast Campagna near 
Rome, the immense Pontine marshes lining the Appian Way towards 
Naples, impregnated with disease and death, would become within 
two years, in the hands of an Englishman or New Englander, the 
garden of the world.! So far as industry and the true principles of 
Political Economy take root in a Roman Catholic country, it is by a 
departure, and only by a departure, from the spirit of the system.? 

2. The Catholic system is preéminently a materializing system. 
It measures spiritual trath, to a great extent, according to a gross and 
earthly standard. It clothes pure and elevated ideas in a garb foreign 
‘to their nature, or connects with them mean and repulsive associations. 
Instead of raising mortals to the skies, it robs angels of their epiritual 
glory. The sublime and dreadful mysteries of the invisible world, 
into which the seraphim would fear to intrude, are opened to the vul- 
gar gaze, and are made so definite and mensurable and earthlike, as 


2471 monks, 1754 nuns, 521 seminaries, and a population of 175,883. Naples, 
with a population of 360,000, has 300 charches. 


' In 1797, when the Papal government was overturned by the French, the 
Board of Public Subsistence exhibited a deficit of 3,293,000 crowns, incurred in 
retailing bread to the people. 


* We learned the following facts at Naples in 1847 on the best authority. The 
government ut that time had a complete monopoly of tobacco, salt, playing cards 
and snow. The last article is considered indispensable. Salt was $2,50 a bushel. 
The land-tax was sometimes enormously high, amounting to one fourth of a man’s 
income. But it was very unequal, as a small bribe would induce the assessors to 
lay a light tax on one, while that laid upon another who happened to be absent, 
or who would not pay the bribe, was ruinous. The country enjoys one of the 
finest climates and has 8 most fertile soil, yet there is little general prosperity and 
little foreign commerce. The state of morals in the city is deplorably low. Pimps 
abound in the streets, who solicit passengers and strangers to criminal indulgence. 
According to the testimony of Dr. Cox, an English physician, one fourth of the 
diseases of males at Naples, is either depending on or complicated with diseases 
caused by dissipation. Contentions and quarrels frequently occur among differ- 
ent priests and parishes. 
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to lose their legitimate influence and one nearly transformed into 
material substances. 

Proofs and illustrations of these remarks aight be accumulated al- 
most without end. After the communicant makes the sign of the 
cross at the sacrament he says: ‘“‘ May the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve my soul to eternal life,”1—his body really, traly and 
substantially. When the last notes of the Sanctus have died upoa 
the ear, a emall bell tinkles, and our Lord is physically present on the 
altar, under the emblems—his literal body and blood are partaken of 
—a physical, materializing interpretation of Scripture, which is only a 
epecimen of a system which is applied to a large part of the entire 
rolume. ; 

Some of the numerous rules laid down in the Roman Missal for the 
taking of the sacrament are diegustingly minute, surrounding a spirit- 
ual truth with the most familiar and degrading images. Some of the 
articles are not fit for quotation. “If any one does not fast after mid- 
night,” the rubric prescribes, “even after the taking of water only, or 
of any other drink or food, even in the shape of medicine, and in 
whatsoever minute quantity, he cannot communicate or celebrate. If 
the residue of the food remaining in the mouth be swallowed, the re- 
siduary particles do not prevent communion, since they are not swal- 
lowed after the manner of food. ‘The same is to be said, if in wash- 
ing the face, a drop of water should be swallowed, contrary to the in- 
tention.””! 

So the doctrines of repentance and the forgiveness of sins are mis- 
erably degraded by the penances and indulgences of the Romish sys- 
tem, even if we admit the most plausible explanations of the Catholie 
theologians. The intercourse of the soul of man with its Maker, m 
its most solemn moments, in the deciding crises of its destiny are tam- 
pered with by the arts of a mercenary traffic. Temporal rewards and 
punishments, if not eternal, are made a marketable commodity. 

Over the gateway of many churches in Rome is to be seen posted 
up the words: “ Indulgentia plenaria, perpetua et quotidiana, pro vi- 
vis et defunctis.” Sometimes the sentence is on a marble slab in the 
church; sometimes it is a written, framed tablet of parchment, hang- 
ing upon a column; sometimes in gilt letters on a metal plate; at 
others, on a loose printed paper. On the inner wall of the church of 
St. Sebastian, which stands without the walls on the Appian Way, is 
a marble inscription which declares that ‘“‘ whosoever shall have en- 
tered it (i. e. the ealacomb) shall obtain plenary remission of all his 








“1 Bishop England’s Explanation of the Construction, ete. of a Church, Rome, 
1845, p. 144. 
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sins, through the merits of the one hundred and seventy-four thousand 
holy martyrs, and of forty-six high pontiffe, likewise martyrs,” who 
were interred there. ‘So many are the indulgences of the Lateran 
church,” it is declared, “that they cannot in any wise be numbered 
but by God alone.”! 

The great facts of our future, spiritual existence, so simple and sub- 
lime, so incapable of being symbolized by the gross objects of sense, 
are robbed, in the sermons of the Italian preachers, of their true effi- 
ciency, and made to assume the most grotesque, or repulsive, material 
forms. The Paradise and Gehenna of the Moslems, the Elysium and 
the Hades of Virgil might find exact counterparts in the discourses of 
many professed Christian preachers. 

Three or four years ago an eloquent Italian friar preached in Rome. 
His subject was the Last Judgment. And he handled it in a manner 
to terrify the poor audience to the utmost degree, using every art his 
imagination could suggest. Sometimes he threw a veil over the Ma- 
donna’s face, or turned her round, for she moved on a pivot, and ex- 
hibited her back to his audience in token of alienation of feeling ; 
sometimes he shook her garments which were black, allusive to the 
train of thought in which he was indulging ; he then produced an iron 
chain and scourged himself violently with it, the harsh clank of which 
against the panels of the pulpit, united with the heavy sounds of the 
ropes with which some of his hearers were lacerating themselves, to- 
gether with the sobs and shrieks of the females, were terrifying to the 
firmest nerves. 

On the following evening, his subject was Hell. It might have 
been Omniscience itself that was speaking, so intimate was the know- 
ledge displayed of the secrets of that unknown world. Towards the 
end of the discourse, he called for a lighted pitch torch, which was in 
waiting, and deliberately rolling up his sleeve, held his wrist imme- 





1 The following are taken from various churches in Rome. In St. Luigi dei 
Francesci, ‘“ whoever prays for the king of France has ten days of indulgence,” by 
pope Innocent IV. In St. Pietro in Carcere, “S. Sylvester granted every day to 
those who visited it 1200 years of indulgence, doubled on Sundays and commanda- 
ed festivals, and besides, every day the remission of a third part of sins.” In St. 
Cosmo and Damian, “ Gregory I. granted to all and each one visiting this church 
of St. Cosmo and Damian, 1000 years of indulgence, and on the day of the station 
of the same church, the same Gregory granted 10,000 years of indulgence.” Ona 
marble slab near the door of the church of St. Saviour di Thermis, is the follow- 
ing: “Indulgences conceded in perpetuity by high pontiffs in this church. Every 
day of the year there are 1230 years of indulgence; for all Lent there is plenary in- 
dulgence; for the pilgrims there is every day plenary indulgence.”—Romanism as 
tt exists in Rome, by the Hon. J. W. Percy, pp. 48—53. 
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diately over the flame. Snoch was the torment, he said, to whieh 
every member of the sinner’s body would be subjected throagh all 
eternity. There was no flinching on the part of the friar, so strongly 
were his nerves strung; nor was there any deception.! 

Now this method of exhibiting truth was extraordinary only in de- 
gree. It habitually appeals to the inferior part of our nature. It 
seeks to reduce every proposition to sensible proof. It likes to trust 
in nothing which cannot be seen and weighed and measured. In 
short its tendency is to supercede the use of the reason by reducing 
the highest and most spiritual truths to the level of the outward sense. 

3. One of the most striking forms under which Italian Catholicism 
appears is that of a baptized paganism. It is an extraordinary mix- 
ture of Roman polytheism and Christianity. The stranger at Rome 
can at times with difficulty recollect whether he is walking in the streets 

tof Aucustas’s Rome or in those of Pius the Ninth. He turns a corner 
and passes out of Jesus Street and enters Minerva Street. He gazes 
upon Vespasian’s amphitheatre and then listens to a friar preaching 
in the centre of it. Looking at the inscriptions on the churches, he 
reads “Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Santa Maria in Lucina, Santo 
Apollinare, Santo Martino.” The saints Cosmo and Damiano are 
worshipped where there was a temple of Romulus and Remus. A 
noble building, at this moment nearly perfect, dedicated to Antoninas 
and his wife Faustina, is now the church of St. Lorenzo. One de 
scends out of a church into the Mammertine prison where Catiline’s 
fellow conspirators were confined. The ancient Romans had a great 
number of local gods, who presided over particular places or occapa- 
tions. St. Martin is now the protector of the millers. St. Luke is 
the patron of sculptors, painters and architects. A likeness of the 
Madonna, painted by him, says the Roman almanac, exists in the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. St. Erasmus is the advocate against 
‘spasmodic sufferings, St. Rocco against plagues, St. Bonosa against 
the small pox and St. Martha against epidemic diseases.2 People 
take their feeble children to the Church of St. Theodore, at the foot 
of the Palatine hill, where the Roman matrons formerly dedicated 
their children to Romulus. On a certain day, the cardinals are seen 
sweeping up the nave of St. Peter’s, in their scarlet robes, ia order to 
-kiss the bronze statue of the apostle, which, it is said, was once dedi- 
cated te the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus. No Roman Catholic will 
pass it without going through the ceremony. Three of the toe-nails 
.of the right foot are worn away. Cicero, describing a statue says, 
that its mouth and chin were somewhat worn, because the people 


1 Rome Pagan and Papal, 1846, p. 244, 2 Ibid. p. 24. 
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in their prayers and thankegivings were accustomed not only to wor- 
ship it, but to kiss #. On the left side of the Church of St. Mary, on 
the Capitoline hill, are exposed at Christmas, two images of Augustus 
aad the Cumaean Sibyl, respectively, in memory of the popular tra- 
dition, that the Sibyl predicted the birth of our Saviour, and that Au- 
gastus, therefore, erected an altar to her memory. Particular church- 
es in Rome are filled with votive offerings, from penitent criminals, or 
from those who have escaped various dangers. ‘The ancient mariner 
vowed to Castor and Pollux, or to Neptune; the shepherd dedicated 
his pipe to Pan; the poet vowed to Apollo, and the successful gene- 
ral to Jupiter Feretrius. 

Nothing is more striking than a Roman Catholic funeral, eapecially 
when it occurs about midnight. The body, placed on a bier, is borne 
on men’s shoulders, with the face exposed. Two files of hooded 
monks, chant the offices for the dead in a low and melancholy tone, 
each bearing a gleaming torch. ‘The exact counterpart of thie might 
have been witnessed in Rome two thousand years ago. The pagan 
brought an animal or the fruits of the earth as an offering on the altar. 
He performed a lustration with water and incense. He supplicated 
Vesta and Janus with grain and wine. The Christian brings a com- 
position, which to the senses, appears to be nothing bat flour and wa- 
ter, bat which, as he asserts, is the very body of the Lord Jesus. 

Christmas is the Saturnalia of the Romans; New year’s day too 
was a day of great account in ancient Rome, and it is equally so in 
modern Rome. The Carnival is a representation, in innumerable 
particulars, of the Saturnalia, and the Bachanalian Lupercalia of the 
ancients.! 


1 The Carnival commences on Saturday and continues eleven days, excepting 
the two Sabbaths and Friday. A long and straight street—the Corso—is filled 
with masked persons, soldiers, horses and carriages, slowly passing in two lines 
and then returning again. The maskers are decked in all kinds of fantastic gar- 
ments, women’s clothes, horns on their heads, tails sticking out of their bodies, oc- 
casionally pretending to drink out of empty bottles in their hands, reeling as if in- 
toxicated, etc. In each of the carriages are from two to eight or ten persons, 
largely provided with flowers tied together in knots, and with little balls made of 
lime in the form of sugar-plums. These flowers and balls are thrown with great 
vigor into the balconies and windows of the houscs, or into the fuces of those who 
are in the streets, and are returned in large measure from every direction. Jn 
some cases half-pimts or pints of these plums are poured down in rapid succession 
upon the heads and faces of persons passing. This most grotesque scene, in which 
the whole population of the eternal city seems to be engaged, is finally closed by 
the racing through the street of five or six poor horses, without riders, urged on hy 
the shouts of the people and by little goads or nails, fastened to tin plates which 


they wear. 
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In defence of this identification of the customs and usages of Pagan 
and Christian Rome, the Catholic maintains that the demon has 
been exorcised, the polytheistic rite has been sanctified, and that the 
vicegerent of the Almighty has laid his holy hands on the heathenish 
symbol and converted it into an instrument to God’s glory. Chris- 
tianity has thus obtained a visible and tangible victory over the an- 
cient faith, more impressive than if the objects of this idolatry had 
been all extirpated. 

But this confident advocate forgets that a law of the human mind 
is stronger than a decree of the pope; that none of his blessings or 
imprecations can annul or disturb the association of ideas. The im- 
perial statue, the pagan rite, how many times soever the holy chrism 
has been poured upon them, will suggest the forbidden idolatry, may 
invite to a repetition of the unholy act. 

This perpetuation of the old polytheism, this amalgamation of the 
rites of idolatry and of the Christian faith, constitutes one of the weak- 
est points of the Romish system. It is a crude mixture, a heteroge- 
neous conglomeration of particles which have no affinity. Pure Chris- 
tianity indignantly spurns the compromise, disclaims all this attempted 
fusion of contrary elements, and will stand, if at all, on ita indepen- 
dent simplicity. 

4, Again, the Roman Catholic system, in some of its aspects, is 
preéminently childish and unreasonable. If its most earnest efforts 
had been directed to dissociate the understanding and faith, to sepa- 
rate belief from common sense, it could hardly have succeeded more 
perfectly. The tax which it practicall¥ lays on the credulity of ha- 
man nature is almost incredible. This childish superstition would not 
be extraordinary, if it were confined to the unreasoning and illiterate 
multitude, or if it were exclusively seen in retired villages, or secladed 
country churches. Our commiseration would in that case be excited 
for the dupes of these wretched delusions. But when the most re- 
nowned churches of the metropolis of the world are the selected scenes 
of this jugglery ; when tho Holy Father himself and his most enlight- 
ened servants give the sanction of their authority and presence, in the 
nineteenth century, to fables, to alleged miracles of the most ludicrous 
and lying character, the pity ends in astonishment that a syatem with 
such elements could have survived a thousand years, in a country 
that claims to be the great source of civilization, and the central seat 
of the Christian faith. ; 

On one of the days in January, 1847, the Church of St. Andrea 
delle Fratte, near the college of the Propaganda, was filled repeatedly ; 
every individual of the throng, apparently, except a few foreigners, 
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went up to the priest, successively, and kissed a bone, said once to 
have belonged to the patron saint of the church. Not a few of the 
elite of the city, as well as the poor peasantry, were there. Children 
of a few months old were brought in to touch the mysterious relic. 
Those who were particularly devout had the privilege of kissing the 
fragment twice or thrice. 

On the Coelian hill, just inside of the southern wall of Rome, stand 
two of the seven Basilican churches of Rome, St. John Lateran and 
the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. The view from the top of St. John 
Lateran hus no equal in Rome, perhaps not on earth. There are but 
few modern buildings in the vicinity to mar tbe prospect. The ruins 
of old Rome rear their ivy-crowned summits, or crumble all around 
with a most melancholy impressiveness. On the west, beyond the 
Coliseum, the arch of Titus and the Palatine, the Tiber flows into the 
bloe Mediterranean, both river and sea perfectly distinct. On the 
north-west, is the Roman forum, bounded by the Tarpeian rock and 
the Capitoline. On the north and north-east is the modern city, 
crowned by that one imperial dome. Far beyond, the prospect is 
limited by the single mountain—still in the winter, “alta stet nive 
candidum,” the lyric poet’s Soracte. On the east and south-east, 
bright in the sun’s setting rays, are the Sabine hills, Tusculum, Pre- 
neste and other objects so famous in Latin story. On the south, 
stretches away the undulating Campagna, traversed by the old aque- 
ducts with their vast arches, and dotted by the mouldering fragments 
of a buried world. Here, if anywhere, it would seem, the churches 
should be built in all purity and simplicity—the chosen seats of a wor- 
ship befitting the locality, lifting the eoul to Him, who, while he sees 
mighty empires decaying beneath, is himself from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Yet these two churches are the selectest receptacles of sa- 
perstition and impious fraud; of relics which are an insult to the hu- 
man understanding, and which pour contempt on the great doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. 

On a tablet hanging to one of the colamns of the tabernacle over 
the high altar in St. John Lateran, ia a list of the relics which are 
there preserved. Some of them are as follows: part of the arm of St. 
Helen, mother of Constantine; part of the bones of Salome, mother 
of John; a finger of St. Catharine of Siena; part of the brain of St. 
Vincent of Paul; the head of Zacharias, father of John the Baptist ; 
the cup in which Jobn the apostle drank poison by command of Do- 
mitian; part of his garments, and of the chain with which he was 
bound when he came from Ephesus to Rome; part of the chin of 
John the Baptist; part of our Lord’s cradle at Bethlehem, and of the 
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napkin with which he wiped his hands after the supper; one of the 
thorns of the crown; part of the sponge, and of the blood and water 
which flowed from his side. In this church is also the veritable table 
around which our Lord and his disciples reclined when the supper 
was instituted. 

In the Church of the Holy Cross, a few rods east, is a parchment 
list suspended on the wall on the right of the apsis. Here it will be 
decorous to quote only some items. Among them is the finger of St. 
Thomas, with which he touched the most holy side of our Lord, the 
same finger being preserved at four other churches; the altar of St. 
Helen, so holy that only the pontiff and one cardinal can celebrate 
there; a great part of the holy veil and of the hair of the virgin; and 
one bottle of the most precioue blood of our Lord. 

In this church, also, are the stone on which the angel stood when 
he announced the incarnation; the stone where the Lord wrote the 
law on Mt. Sinai; some of the manna of the desert; part of the rod 
of Aaron which budded ; and relics of eleven of the Hebrew prophets.' 

Between these two churches, and near St. John Lateran, is a 
building of singular form, partly resembling a church and partly a 
house, with an open portico in front. Within this portico, are three 
flights of steps. The middle flight—the Santa Scala—is that by 
which Jesus entered the palace of Pilate. The steps are made of 
marble, and covered with wood to guard against their farther destruc- 
tion. How they were brought there is a matter of devout conjecture. 
Sometimes more than two hundred persons are seen at a time ascend- 
ing upon their knees this middle flight. Protestants are permitted to 
walk up and down the other two, though these are thought to have 
imbibed a portion of sanctity. Under the Sacra Confessione in St. 
Peter’s Church, encircled by a beautiful balustrade, composed of mar- 
bles, and decorated with more than one hundred superb lamps con- 
tinually burning, the mortal remains of the great apostle of the church 
repose. In the Diario Romano, for 1847, we read, “in the churches 
of Ara-Coeli, Francesco a Ripa and others, is performed the function 
of the replacement of the Holy Infant, Jan. 6.” This image was 
said to be miraculously painted a flesh color, and it is held in the high- 
est veneration by the citizens of Rome. 

The contradiction and absurdities into which this relic-worsbip 
leads would be astounding were they found in any other connection 
than that of the Roman Catholic church: It may not be inapposite to 
quote a few of the details. 


-_-—— 


' See the complete lists of these relics in the churches, also in the common de- 
scriptions of Rome, e. g. Percy's Romanism, p. 82. 
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The body of St. Andrew is worshipped at Constantinople, Amalfi, 
Toulouse, in Russia, at the convent of the apostles in Armenia, with- 
out reckoinng a sixth head of the apostle which may be kissed at 
Rome. The body of St. James is venerated at Compostella, Verona, 
Toulouse, Pistoie and Rome, without mentioning a sixth head which 
is carried in procession at Venice, and a seventh which is preserved 
in the abbey of Arras in France. There are eight bodies of Luke, 
eighteen of Paul, and thirty of St. Pancratius in as many different 
cities. Constantinople formerly claimed to have possession of St. 
Peter’s body, except the head which was left at Rome. His relies 
are venerated in the abbey of Claude in France and in the convent 
of Cluny at Arles. There is a finger in the monastery of the Three 
churches in Armenia, a thumb at Toulouse, and three teeth at Mar- 
seilles. The chair in St. Peter’s church in which that apostle exer- 
cised his office, is said to have been examined by the profane French 
soldiers when they had possession of Rome, who copied the inscrip- 
tion, namely, ‘There is but one God and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
The chair was probably among the spoils of the Crusaders. 

There is another account which seems to show that there have 
been at least two chairs exhibited, each as identically the chair which 
St. Peter used. On the 18th of January, 1688, when the chair was 
cleaning, in order to be set up in some conspicuous place in the Vati- 
can, there unluckily appeared carved upon it, the twelve labors of 
Hercules. Giacomo Bartolini, who was present at the discovery, af- 
firms that their worship was not misplaced, since it was paid, not to 
the wood, but to the prince of the apostles. Another distinguished 
author attempted to explain the labors of Hercules in a mystical 
sense, namely, as emblematical of the future exploits of the popes.! 

5. The Roman Catholic system, particularly as it is seen in Italy, 
is throughoat in all its parts and in all its aspects, a religion of 
symbols, a system of types or sensible signs. The Romish ritual, 
the ceremonial, interminable in length, every part of a church, every 
article of the sacerdotal dress, every fringe on that dress, every pro- 
vision which is made for man’s spiritual nature from the cradle to the 
grave, in the most minute particulars, are significant, are crowded 
with a mystic importance. Myriads of instructors start up on every 
side, who will never allow the poor man to think an original thought, 
or step once out of the charmed circle. 

The crucifix is placed on the centre of the altar where the bloody 
immolation is to be made; candles are lighted ; by their blaze exhib- 





1 See Lady Morgan’s Italy, and the Treatise by Dr. A. Sheler, on the question, 
Was St. Peter ever at Rome? London, 1846, pp. 117, 118. 
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iting the descent of the Holy Spirit m the form of fiery tongues; the 
altar must be of stone representing the rock of salvation; the vest- 
ment must be white on the festival of those saints who, without shed- 
ding their blood, gave their testimony by the practice of exalted vir- 
tues; red on the festivals of martyrs; violet in times of penance; 
green on those days when there is no special solemnity; and black 
on Good Friday. In the alb of the priest the beholders see the white 
robe in Which the Saviour was clothed when he was sent back by 
Herod to Pilate. The cincture reminds the faithfel of the cord 
which bound the innocent victim. The stole is significant of the 
manner in which the Saviour was fastened to the eros; it forms a 
hind of yoke on the shoulders, reminding the wearer of Jesus who 
can enable him to bear his crass. The bandkerehief suggests to 
the congregation the cord by which the Lamb of Ged was bound to 
the pillar when he was scourged. Another vestment represents the 
seamless coat of Christ.! 

Thus it is in innumerable particulars, m a thousand branches and 
ramifications of this cumbrous system. It dees not address the rear 
son, it speaks to the eye; it does not lead to profound meditation ; it 
kindles the fancy. It discourages ali liberal inquiry, all manly inves- 
tigation, all independent training.? It is founded on the assumption 
that the human race is to be forever in its childhood, always to be 
wrapped in its swaddling bands, never to go beyond its elementary 
lessons, never to be disengaged from the hand of its teacher, never to 
come into the glorious freedom of the ehildren of God. It is, in 
many of its aspects, Judaism carried out into detail, omitting that 
-eommon sense and those lofty views which eharaeterize the earlier 
Economy. Now the question is, Will the world, will Italy, alwaye be 
in bondage to these beggarly elements? to the provisions of an intro- 
ductory dispensation, now utterly barren and effete? The question 
needs only to be stated to be answered. As surely as civilization 
and knowledge increase, some of the most objectionable characteristics 





' See Bishop England’s “ Explanation,” passim. 

2 «The charch requires of her children, that they shall conform their minds to 
that meaning, which has been received in the beginning with the books themselves, 
from their inspired compilers; and that they will never take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the unanimous censent of those fathers, who in every 
age have given to us the uninterrupted testimony of this original signification. 
She knows of no principle of common sense, or of religion, upon which apy in- 
dividual could, after the lapse of centuries, assume to himself the prerogative of 
discovering the true meaning of any passage of the Bible to be different from 


that which is thus testified by the unanimous declaration of the great balk of 
Christendom.”— Bishop Englund. 
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of the Romish system must be abandoned. The contrast between 
them and Christianity is as great as it is between the Mishna and the 
New Testament. 

6. Again, the Roman Catholic system is based on the interpreta- 
tion or the misinterpretation of a very few picked passages of the Bi- 
ble. This is obvious, not only in ber written Apologies, but upon 

aod within her churches; in the inscriptions on her altars; in her 
monumental tablets for the dead; on her memorial crosees by the 
road side, and wherever she has been able to affix her watchwords. 
The text declaring the supremacy of St. Peter, “Ta es Petrus et 
super hanc petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam, et tibi dabo claves 
regni coelorum,” is \;ritten in colossal letters of gold upon a purple 
ground within the dome of her metropolitan temple. The one 
passage in which auricular confession finds its authority, is rung upon 
by a thousand changes. One isolated passage, ever on the lips of 
the priest, is the invariable support of the mysterious transubstantia- 
tion. Indeed it may be said to rest on the monosyllable. From a 
solitary declaration, is derived the power of the priest to absolve the 
sinner. The perpetual virginity of Mary is inferred from half a verse, 
which by natural implication, teaches the direct contrary. The celi- 
bacy of the clergy has its basis on a few passages which, according to 
the declarations of the inspired writers themselves, had only a local 
and temporary application. The doctrine of penances appeals to 
the mistranslation of a single Greek noun. 

Now it is hardly necessary to say that any system of religious dee- 
trine or of church government which can find no wider support must 
ultimately fall. No Christian hierarchy can stand which shrioks from 
an examination of any portion of the Scriptures, or which pats forth its 
claims on the strength of a few passages which are severed from their 
context. It is the glory of Protestantism that it has no favorite chap- 
ters and verses. It stands or falls on the spirit of the entire volume, 
on the widest induction of particulars, on the consentaneous support 
of all the sacred writers, and of all which they declare. It pretends 
to no darling apostle, to no artfully culled symbols; it shrinks from 
no argument, is afraid of no catechizing, never arrays faith against 
reason, and relies on that same broad, common sense interpretation of 
the Bible, which our great jurist would apply to the constitution of 
his country. 

7. We may infer, finally, the ultimate downfall, or the essential re- 
formation of the Roman Catholic system in Italy, from the character 
and history of the present pontiff. 

When the historian Niebuhr was in Rome, about thirty years ago, 
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he said that the Italians were a nation of walking dead men. It is so 
no longer. About two years since, there was a concerted night cele- 
bration of the former expulsion of the Austrians from Genoa. The 
mountain tops, which no police men could reach, were at one and the 
same moment in a blaze. These midnight fires responding from sum- 
mit to summit, were but a symbol of the fires that were burning in a 
nation’s breast. It was the signal of the reunion, of the renationalizing 
of the Italian State. It had found in one name, as it thought, a binding 
watchword, in one man a living impersonation of its spirit. Pius the 
Ninth was not elected by accident. He did not owe his elevation to 
the intrigues of the French ambassador, or to a misapprehension of 
his character on the part of the conclave. He was elected because 
he had served in a civil employment before he became a priest; be 
cause he was a native of the liberal, the Adriatic side, of the Penia- 
sula; becauge men had confidence in his frank, open and good face; 
in short, because he was the antipodes of that aged bigot, Gregory 
XVI.!_ Pius the Ninth was chosen because he would open the prisoa 
doora and let the captive go free; because it was hoped that he would 
do that which had so often, and in so many places, been attempted in 
vain, for which torrents of patriot blood bad been shed, for which 
Austrian dungeons had been filled and thousands of exiles had wan- 
dered in distant lands. His election was a necessity of the times, to 
which a thousand influences had been for many years converging. 
A second Gregory could not have worn the mitre six months. No 
college of cardinals, or fortress of St. Angelo, or inherited sanctity 
could have saved him. The Roman States would have had a liberal 
pope, or the chair of St. Peter would have been left vacant. 

What are, and what probably will be the consequences of his ele- 
vation, or what change will be effected either under his guidance, or 
in opposition to his will ? 

First, the idea of the pope’s infallibility as a temporal or 8 spiritual 
prince has been rudely assailed, and can with difficulty ever regain its 
ascendancy. The absurdity of it is subjected to constant and most 
humiliating tests. So doubtful has it become, so ill fitted is it to 
meet the sudden emergencies of the present times, so extensively is 
its inefficiency known and canvassed, that its former strenuous advo- 
cates, as it should seem, must abandon it. 

Secondly, the adoption of those civil and municipal reforms in the 
States of the church and throughout Italy which are most urgently 


? It is said that this pope punished capitally in sixteen years, in a population of 
less than three millions, three hundred persons, and incarcerated, mostly for polit- 
ical offences, not less than thirty thousand. 
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needed. The days of misgovernment, of legalized oppression, of ex- 
clusive aristocratic pretension, and of a wretched serfdom, converting 
some of the fairest districts in the world into a desert, are fast passing 
away. Rome, if she would retain a tithe of her power, must practise 
the lessons of industry and a wise economy. 

Thirdly, the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical power. This 
is virtually effected already. The pope at the present moment is 
an ecclesiastical sovereign and no more. It is not the cardinal legate 
who governs Bologna; it is the citizens themselves. It is not the 
pope who sends bis troops into Lombardy or who disbands the Swiss 
guard, or exiles the company of Jesus; it is public opinion, acting 
through laymen at Rome. The country of Brutus and Cicero and 
Rienzi, which, three years ago, was a despotism as absolute as any 
which existed on earth, is now virtually a republic. 

Fourthly, the immediate introduction, to some extent, of Protestant 
opinions, of free discussion on matters of religion and of an unre- 
stricted press. The light has hitherto been systematically shut out. 
For ages an embargo has been laid on everything which would dis- 
turb the Catholic belief. The ports and custom-houses of Italy have 
sought to exclude Protestant opinions as zealously as they would the 
infection of the plague.| But this peremptory exclusion, it is to be 
hoped, is at an end. The Index Expurgatorius will, probably, be 
hereafter nothing, but an historical curiosity on the shelves of the Va- 
tican. Even should the hopes of the friends of civil liberty be disap- 
pointed, and the Austrian supremacy be again restored in Lombardy, 
still, it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to reinstate the old sys- 
tem of papal exclusiveness. Vienna herself feels the quickening 
breath of freedom. This beautiful land, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, will not again become the theatre of Jesuit intrigue and of in- 
quisitorial cruelty. Whether monarcby, in a limited form, again ob- 
tain the ascendancy or not, the cause of Protestant liberty has re- 
ceived an accession of strength which must ere long sweep away all 
obstacles. 

Fifthly, we may aleo hope that some of the more objectionable and 
comparatively modern features of the Roman Catholic system will be 
abandoned. An economical or civil reformation must modify, in a va- 


1 Three or four years ago, a gentleman found it impossible to procure a Bible 
in the vernacular tongue at any of the book-shops in Rome. In 1846-7, no copy 
of an Italian Bible could be found for sale in several of the largest cities of tl.e 
country, except that of Martini, which is in several volumes octavo. Now it is 
stated in the public prints, that parts of the Bible, the Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism, extracts from the writings of Vinet and of other Protestants, are trans- 
lated into Italian and freely distributed. 
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riety of ways, some of the practices and doctrines of the papacy. 
Certain usages and articles of belief cannot endure the ordeal which 
emancipated reason, popular education, or an enfranchised Bible would 
of necessity establish. The right of private judgment in matters of 
religious belief always accompanies the diffusion of the Scriptures, 
and must with the blessing of Heaven essentially reform, if it does not 
gradually destroy the Catholic hierarchy. 


The degree of freedom which the Vaudois, who dwell in the moun- 
tains of Piedmont, after ages of persecution, now enjoy, and which has 
made a hundred Alpine vallies break forth into singing, is but an ear- 
nest, we trust, of that perfect liberty in Christ which shall ere long 
prevail from sea to sea, and from the Lombard Plain to the utmost 
South. Then it will be, indeed, fair Italy—sublime and graceful in 
outward nature, with the larger air, the purple light, and a sun 
sinking into the sea with a lustre peculiarly his own, full of old remi- 
niscences that stir the soul to its depths, the parent of freedom, the 
home of art, the nurse of genius in its noblest forms, the guardian 
of those whose “dust is immortality,” where sleeps on Ravenna’s 
shore one who spake of “things invisible to mortal eye,” where was 
revealed to another all deathless ideals of beauty, where apostles 
and martyrs still repose united to Jesus, where Ambrose sung and 
Augustine saw the vision of the city of God, whose very soil is in- 
stinct with thought, whose “ashes are yet warm,”—how fair she will 
be when there are no sad contrasts in her moral and religious state, 
when the spirit that once evangelized the eternal city shall again 
pervade her plastic, susceptible and most interesting people, when 
from all her vine-crowned hills and delicious valleys, the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy. 


t 
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ARTICLE II. 


REMARKS ON A SERMON DELIVERED BY THE LATE DR. 
EMMONS OF FRANKLIN BEFORE THE NORFOLK EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, DORCHESTER, JUNE 11, 1817. 


By Rev. Leonard Withington, Newbury, Ms. 


THE reputation of Dr. Emmons as a theologian has been destined 
to undergo all that variety which arises from the different degrees of 
attention which the public has been disposed to pay to his works. He 
has made his first, his second and his third impression on the public 
mind; his first impression was a strong, and, perhaps we may add, a 
blind admiration from his own little school of followers, and deep con- 
demnation from the rest of the religious world; then came a time 
when his principles were generally discussed; and, while every body 
accorded him the excellence of a most luminous style and a clear per- 
ception of the conclusions to which he was to arrive, together with their 
connection with the premises, still he was regarded by many as a 
writer of perverse ingenuity, more pleased with a paradox than a 
common truth, never startled at his own conclusions, if he could sup- 
port them with a seeming demonstration ; in a word, a man who was 
willing to waste his powers on recondite subtleties rather than in pro- 
moting useful knowledge or practical piety. We believe his works 
are fast making their third, and, perhaps, permanent impression. We 
hear it suggested, and we fully accord with the suggestion, that few 
men stand as fair a chance, among New England authors, to be a 
classic as he. He had a double soul; he was not a mere Hléve of 
the Hopkinsian school; he uttered truths deep as the foundations of 
human thought, and lasting as eternity. He wanted nothing to make 
him one of the profoundest of reasoners but a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the history of human speculation. Most of the Hopkinsians, 
we suspect, were men of great acuteness but of narrow erudition. 
They went over ground already beaten and were sometimes deceived 
by sophistries which the world had rejected; still they were bold, 
whole-souled men, and among them, none stood higher than the sage 
of Franklin. He was a perfect emanation of New England; close in 
his attention, deep in his insight, true to his convictions; earnest, 
consistent, luminous and sincere. We have heard him indeed cen- 
sured for not knowing, or not distinguishing the cases when the pre- 
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mises support the conclusion from those in which the conclusion up- 
sets the premises. But in this respect, Berkeley was more bold and 
paradoxical than he. Certainly no man can read him without many 
suggestions, which a mind far less fertile than that of the author of 
them, may work into permanent and useful truths. 

The sermon on which we shall attempt a few remarks, was deliv- 
ered more than thirty years ago. It is one of the happiest prodac- 
tions of the author. As Dr. Emmons never wrote without an aim, 
we are inclined to think that he had in view some opinions then grow- 
ing into fashion, which he regarded, at least, as partial errors. Pos- 
sibly he might have had Andover in view. Possibly it may be said, 
that he had very little knowledge of the science which he seems to 
depreciate—Biblical Criticism. The sermon may be regarded as one 
of the most beautiful specimens of friendly severity ever offered to a 
rival whom, by admonishing, we mean to correct. Dr. Emmons was 
not one of the soft souls that wind wreathes of roses around the vic- 
tims they mean to sacrifice; nor was he a malignant man, whose ob- 
ject is pain and whose wounds are mortal. But such he was, both for 
morals and discernment, that, whenever he speaks, he deserves atten- 
tion. 

The prevalent doctrine, in some of our seminaries, when this dis- 
course was delivered (and perhaps it still continues to be the same) 
was, that we must come to the Bible for theological knowledge, just 
as we come to the phenomena of nature for natural, with the mind 
dissociated from all its previous biasses and conceptions, a mere tabyda 
rasa, and derive our system not from human creeds, but from the in- 
spired volume; as Chalmers says, we muat take our grammar and 
dictionary and interpret the Bible just as if we knew nothing before. 
The only corypheus we must adopt, is not systems, but history, customs, 
Jaws and manners; and your system must be your last conclusion ; 
the suggestion of certain kinds of knowledge which have no system 
involved in them; that is, you must go through a long forest, without 
a ray of light, until you reach the further verge, and then it seems to 
be implied that the sunshine will break suddenly upon you. Long 
suspense was to lead you to conclusion, and painful doubt to happy so- 
lution. The public mind was then passing from the dogmatic teach- 
ing of a previous day to the new element; and no wonder if it did 
not stop at the middle point of truth and wisdom. It was at this 
time, that Dr. Emmons, who loved such an office, uttered this aston- 
ishing paradox: “No man, I believe, ever has formed, or ever can 
form, a consistent scheme or system of divinity from the Bible alone, 
without the aid of some systematical writer or instructor.” See Ser 
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mon, page 18. And again: “The knowledge of sacred history and 
biblical philology is very different from the proper knowledge of di- 
vinity.”. We remember the astonishment and even disgust with 
which these opinions were then by many received. And we musé 
confess with some shame that we shared in the general censure. But 
time and observation have wrought a great revolution in our own 
mind. No doubt there is plausibility and even truth in placing creeds 
and systems far below the Bible in point of authority. But we are 
almost equally sure that Dr. Emmons uttered not only a paradoxical 
opinion but a salutary truth. 

It is not true that each tndtetdual must be expected to derive all 
his opinions originally from the Bible; that is a task too mighty for 
any power short of the collected sagacity of the whole race. No 
doubt human opinions should be based wholly on the Bible. But the 
Bible is a deep book, an aneient book ; and, like all other wise books, 
it has a latent system, which, when once discovered, harmonizes all 
its doctrines and pours light on every page. It has its Joyo, as the 
Platonists say—that is, a reigning thought, a harmonizing idea, which 
is above all language and by which language itself must be understood. 
Now until a man seizes this reigning idea, he is in a mist; he is like 
_ & mariner on a wide sea, without a polar star or compass ; he is obliged 
to anticipate this Aoyos—this predominant object as soon as possible. 
It is so necessary to him that in all successful investigations, in all ex- 
planations of dark and difficult treatises, the reader is obliged to adopt 
and abandon several false suppositions before he reaches the true. 
For nothing can be interpreted until the main end of interpretation is 
assumed and surmised, just as Columbus conjectured the existence of 
the Western world and even, in some degree, ita direction, before he 
could possibly steer to find it. “In the beginning,” says John, “ was 
the word and the word—A0oyoc—was with God and the word was 
God.” Without denying the personality of the word, we may say, 
that the system of which Christ was the incargation, is latent in the 
first pages of the Bible and blazes on and illumines the last. 

Comparisons are often taken from philosophy; and it is said that 
we must interpret the Bible as we investigate the laws of nature; 
bringing a blank mind to the light presented. But how is it in the 
kingdom of nature? For ages, God in his works as he has in his word, 
presented his truth in the most simple symbols to the human mind; 
that is, simple to him that has once received the key. For ages, the 
stars had glittered in the sky to the eye of the ancient astronomers, 
as they did to those of Kepler or Newton; and yet, for the want of 
the true key, these symbols were not understood. Let a man bat 
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once whisper to an obeerver the Copernican system, and it saves him - 
years of labor; his own observation then verifies the suggestion. In 
like manner, I can imagine an intelligent man on a desolate island ; 
he is instructed in all science but that of religion; the Bible is washed 
up on shore in a sailor’s chest ; and he reads it. He is simple-heart- 
ed and wishes to know the truth. I will not say that he reads it in 
vain; he may gain much devotional and fragmentary knowledge. 
Nay, you may pour upon him all the light of history and biblical criti- 
cism, and yet I can imagine this man to read the Bible as much in 
vain for completing a theological system, as Timaeus or Hipparchus or 
any other old astronomer, looked in vain at the stars to find the inte- 
gral order in which they moved. The truth is, we have no right to re- 
ject the common strength of our species and presumptuously throw 
ourselves on our own. And what is a creed or a system but a method 
which a large party, and perhaps the whole church, have judged to be 
the doctrinal key to the Bible. So far ia it from being an impedi- 
ment to impartial investigation, that I should rather read the Bible 
with the poorest system ever known, the Manichean, the Valentinian, 
or the Socinian, than none at all. Even the Ptolomaic error in as- 
tronomy was not an useless guide to final truth. 

Most of the religious systems in the world present us with some 
leading idea, of which two things may be said. Ilet. It is derived from 
a professed interpretation of the Bible, and 2nd. It is applied to the 
interpretation of other passages ; just as Newton said, that the sum of 
philosophy is to derive the laws from the phenomena of nature, and 
then we apply these laws to interpret new phenomena.! The Socinian 
says the reigning idea is, to bring ife and tmmortality to light, to en- 
courage man to virtue. The Arminian says, that free agency and a 
sense of obligation is the prime conception. The Universalist declares, 
the annunciation of God’s determination to save all, irrespective of any 
connection with duty, is the leading thought; and the Calviniat says, 
free grace, justification by faith and its concomitant truths, beam 
on every page. Now one or the other of these systems will steal into 
the mind and govern the views of interpretation of every man who is 
himself consistent and supposes the Bible to be so. If the honest 
reader finds that one of these reigning ideas fails to harmonize the 
various parts of revelation be must reject it, just as Kepler rejected 
(so much to his honor) various false hypotheses which he bad adopted 
to harmonize the celestial motions. But let no man fear the early 


? Newton’s exact words are: Omnis philosophiae difficultas in eo versari vide- 
tur, ut a phoenomenis motuum investigemus vires naturae, deinde ab his viribus 
demonstremus phoenomena reliqua. 
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adoption of systems; for as the author of this sermon has admirably 
asserted: “It is said that systems of divinity tend to prevent men from 
forming any real opinions of their own, and to infringe on the right of 
private judgment. This consequence no more flows from reading sys 
tematical writings than from reading any other books, or attending on 
any other theological instructions. The reason is, a man’s opinions 
are as much his own, if he derives them from another, as if he derives 
them from his own research and examination. No man can be said 
to have a real opinion upon any subject, which is not derived from 
evidence; and if it be derived from evidence, it is totally immaterial 
whether he derives the evidence from his own investigation, or from 
conversation, or from reading, or from public or private instruction.” 
Sermon, page 16. We may add, that every man kas some concep- 
tion of the leading ideas of revelation, and it is a miserable affectation 
to pretend that bis mind is a tabula rasa, and then call this vacancy, 
impartiality. 

The view taken in the foregoing remarks is abundantly verified in 
the history of the church. It is curious to see how the general mind 
cooperates with the individual; how the accumulated knowledge of a 
past age, like leaven, ferments and shapes the speculations of a sub- 
sequent period. We everywhere see a tendency which becomes more 
manifest in a final result. True orthodoxy, in its human development, 
shines not on the world like the sun, from a single majestic light, ex- 
tinguishing all the inferior luminaries, but like the moon, surrounded 
by a host of assisting stars, which pour their united radiance on the 
spectator’s eye. How was it with respect tothe Trinity? That doo- 
trine did not receive its definite shape until the Council of Constanti- 
nople was held. Even Athanasius is hardly sound in the symbols to 
which he gave a manifest tendency. The same may be said of that 
previous Calvinism, which indeed always existed in the church, un- 
developed, untraced as a system, unseen in its unity, unpursued to its 
consequences ; but which emerges and sinks, gleams out and hides it- 
self, is asserted and contradicted in the writings of the fathers before 
the Pelagian age. This, I know, has been made an objection to the 
established creed; but certainly it was just so in philosophy, with re- 
gard to our most certain doctrines. The truth is, the public mind was 
constantly forming itself—giving to the individual a key to interpret 
the Bible by; abridging his labor in his independent investigations ; 
and facilitating his march to trath by showing him the road which the 
collected labors of all the earnest, the intelligent and the good, had 
made open and plain before him. If it was necessary that elementary 
and simple truths should early be revealed to all who were seeking 
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salvation, it was very natural that sYsTEMATIC TRUTHS should be the 
discovery of united exertion. 

It is strongly to be suspected, and indeed the opinion seems to be 
gaining ground every day, that even in philosophy the rigid deriva- 
tion of all knowledge from induction has been pushed too far. Afas 
ts the minister and interpreter of nature. Be itso. Yet man is him- 
selfa system. He brings an implicit system in him when he comes 
to the interpretation of nature; and if nothing was seen by the inde- 
pendent reason, in vain would the senses observe the operations of the 
outward world. Take the three laws of motion as laid down by New- 
ton as the foundation of his philosophy. Certainly the first of them, 
perhaps all of them, is such as not to be verified by experiment. 
They are seen and foreseen as the necessary conditions of all experi- 
mental philosophy; and they prove how impossible it is to separate 
the pure reason which idealizes, from the attentive observation which 
regulates idealism. The two powers must always be joined. Bat 
the inward reason must have a system, or, in stricter language, it ts 
a system. It is an implicit, internal system; as the Platonist would 
call it, a dim vaticination of what is to be; a foreshown certainty 
that there is a connection in truths, and a forefelt relish for order and 
consistency. Indeed, in our apprehension, the laws of philosophizing 
were as well stated by Plato as they were by Bacon. The ancients fail- 
ed in applying them. Plato, in the changes of the elements, insists upon 
it, that experiment and observation are perhaps always to be applied : 
MQOTOY Mev OY UNdQxEY alcOnoty Se TOG Aeyouerowg aei.—Timaeus, 
page 61, C. Stallbaum. By aic&ysu I understand observation as- 
sisted by experiment. And yet, in another part of his dialogue, he 
makes the GREAT LocrIAN talk, of forms, or ideas: avais@y7a vg 
nuoy, yoovneva povoy. “If,” says he, “true observation differs in 
nothing from those necessary truths perceived immediately by the 
mind, then the perceptions of our senses are as sure as the percep- 
tions of our reason. But they are very different in their nature and 
origin. The one comes by teaching, the other by persuasion or pro- 
bability; the one frem true reason, the other without reason, i. e. 
without the independent reason; the one convinces without motion, 
i. e. without occurring in the phenomenal world, the other after such, 
occurrence. Every man partakes of the last, but only the gods and & 
few of mortal race of the first.”! He concludes, therefore, that there 
is a department which belongs to the independent reason only: o 34 
vonolg sidnyer émtcxoney. Now the followers of Bacon almost deny 
this last element; and, indeed, great errors have sprung up in 


' Timaeus, page 51, D. Stallbaum. 
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investigation in consequence of this denial. When Copernicus 
thought it necessary to account for the parallelism of the earth’s axis 
by a positive cause, and when Leibnitz applied his suffictent reason to 
Newton’s first law of motion, they both show in opposite ways the im- 
portance of keeping induction in its proper place.! In Dr. Brown’s 
famous INQUIRY INTO THE RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFrEct, the 
whole fallacy ofthat treatise (and it is almost too gross to be a fallacy) 
in which he denies the existence of POWER, consists in demanding that 
that should be proved by observation which is obvious without proof 
to the independent reason: rsovzo, 6 37 vonot sidnyer énioxonsiv. 
Sarely the argument && avayxn¢, which Plato so often uses, is of 
some force. 

When a man goes to the Bible, he has something within him, which 
meets and corresponds to the system there involved and presented. 
And, if he is a rational man, his first curiosity will be to form some 
outlines of the end and aim of the book, which is to enlighten his 
faith and harmonize his heart. He cannot understand the book in 
fragments, for he is not himself a fragment; he wishes to catch some 
glimpse of the central light—the harmonizing whole. The writer of 
this Article remembers very well when he first went in to see Mr. 
Catherwood’s circular picture of Jerusalem, with what giddy confusion 
he received the first impression, and with what anxious suspense he 
asked the question: Where is the mount of Olives? Which way is 
north? Where is the hill of Evil Council? And he recollects from 
what perfect chaos, the beauty and order, the satisfaction and de- 
light arose on the observer when the points of the compass were 
once fixed and the parts of the picture assumed their places. . But in 
an intellectual and moral prospect, it is still more important; for the 
eye of reason loves order more than that of the senses. 

Now there are two learned doctors which give us exactly contrary 
directions—Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Emmons. Dr. Chalmers says: 
‘In stadying your Bible, it is a question of pure criticism—your 
grammar and your dictionary is all you need.” “No,” says Dr. Em- 
mons, “you need something more—you are a rational being; you 
need a system ; for you have an implicit system in your own soul.” 
Thus the two doctors contradict each other. Both good men, both 
wise men, both in earnest—which shall we follow? For my part, I 
love my country, and reverence the deep voice that comes from its 
mountains and hills. I go for the American divine. I believe that 
his decision is ratified by experience, and comes from the depths of 





a See Playfair’s Second Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science, page 126. 
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divine’ truth. The grammar and the dictionary!! Professor Lee 
may take the one; and Dr. Pearson, if he will rise from the grave, 
shall swallow the other. 

We have heard it suggested that when Dr. Emmons says you 
“must have a system,” he means really to say, “ You must be a Hop- 
kinsian before you understand the Bible.” But no! we do not be- 
lieve he meant this. The words had a deeper meaning in his month 
They might have meant this—possibly-—uttered by Dr. Spring.! Bat 
Dr. Emmons was made a sectarian by his views of truth; he did not 
view truth through sectarianism. No man was more independent; 
no man saw the deeper channel of the stream with a more penetrating 
eye. Besides, he has precluded the charge by an express declaration : 
“ All these doctrines are plainly and confessedly contained in the 
Gospel, in some sense or other. J do not pretend to say in what 
sense, they are to be understood; but I do not hesitate to say, that 
they ought to be understood in a sense, which renders them harmo- 
monious and consistent with each other.” See Sermon, page 5. Read 
the whole. 

It will be easy for any one, whose disposition is jealous and 
whose proclivity to misapprehension is in proportion to his disposition, 
to pervert what has now been said to a conclusion, as if revelation 
were imperfect; and as if human reason must prop up divine author- 
ity. But this, I apprehend, was not the design of Dr. Emmons. He 
would allow that the Bible was perfect; but so is nature. We have 
no fault to find with her symbols. They were established by a per- 
fect God and partake of his infallibility and perfection. And yet how 
slowly were they interpreted! How gradually did true philosophy 
dawn on the world! What I contend for is simply this; that as some 
glimpses of the true system are sometimes found and are always de- 
‘sirable in interpreting the laws of nature; so in understanding the 
Bible, THE TRUE SYSTEM I8 NEEDED AS A LIGHT TO THE INTERPRE- 
TATION. It will never be found unless it is first anticipated; and he 
is a benefactor who abridges my labor hy putting this necessary torch 
into my trembling hands— 


A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on. 


And now we would submit with all deference to those whose daty 
it is to profit by the living and the dead, whether these priaciples are 
duly appreciated in our theological seminaries. We have an impres- 
sion—though it is a very loose one and we bring it forward with infi- 


1 The late Dr. Samuel Spring of Newburyport. 
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nite caution—that too much time is spent under the mere guidance of 
the grammar and the dictionary. Our youth sometimes become bet- 
ter verbal critics than theologians. I have no doubt of the learning, 
the earnestness and the sincerity of our accredited teachers. To sug- 
gest vague suspicions is a miserable employment. But if there be 
any danger, let a most acute observer warn us, who is now in his 


grave. 


ARTICLE III. 


OF SPIRIT AND THE CONSTITUTION OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 


By George I. Chace, Prof. of Chemistry and Geology, Brown University. 


In a former number of this Review, we laid before its readers, 
what we believed to be the true view of the constitution of matter. 
We endeavored to show, that in accordance with the principles of 
sound logic, it must be regarded as having a real existence, as pos- 
sessing inherent, constitutional properties, and as acting by virtue of 
those properties. As such a constitution of matter, would at first 
view, seem to place all physical events under the control of an iron 
necessity, leaving no room for the influence of prayer or the exercise 
of that superintending Providence, which according to the teachings of 
our holy religion, God continually extends over the affairs of this 
world, it may be well before entering upon the subject of our present 
Article, to notice briefly, what, were it true, would constitute so seri- 
ous an objection to the view taken. Jn doing so, however, we would 
gay at the outset, that we do not propose considering whether it be 
possible to reconcile this idea of matter with the above Christian doc- 
trines, but whether it presents in connection with those doctrines, any 
peculiar difficulties which do not equally attach themselves to any 
other hypothesis capable of explaining the phenomena. Unless this 
latter question can be answered in the affirmative, the objection, so 
far as we are concerned, has no weight. 

Now we think it is clear that no practical conclusions whatever 
can be drawn from the supposition, that all the changes of the exter- 
nal world, are brought about by the spontaneous reaction of the ele- 
ments composing it, which may not, in like manner, be deduced from 
that established order which we everywhere observe in the succession 
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of events, which lies at the foundation of all the sciences, and without 
which we could have no knowledge beyond the sphere of our own im- 
mediate consciousness. The continual manifestations of power, which 
present themselves on every side to our observation, do not occur 
isolated, but linked to one another so as to form one continuous chain 
of antecedents and consequents, extending through every part of na- 
ture, and binding together all her phenomena,—a chain which no cre- 
. ated power can loose, which only a miracle can break. It is obvious- 
ly the same thing to us, whether this fixed order in the succession of 
events, these established connections among phenomena, are conatant- 
ly maintained by the direct and unceasing exertion of the Divine 
power, or whether they were at once provided for, and ever after se- 
cured in the original constitution of matter. In both cases, too, the 
phenomena are alike caused by God, are equally an unfolding of his 
conceptions, a fulfilling of his will. It makes no difference as to the 
question of a Divine providence or of the influence of prayer, whether 
we suppose God to be each moment evolving the changes of the uni- 
verse in accordance with a preconceived plan and in subordination to 
preéstablished laws, or whether we suppose Him, in the beginning, to 
have so framed the constitution of things, as to cause the spontaneous 
development of these changes, in accordance with the same plan and 
‘in subordination to the same laws. On either supposition, the subject 
presents to our understandings difficulties which can be removed only 
by admitting in the Divine being, a prescience infinitely beyond oar 
powers of comprehension, enabling Him from the beginning to look 
down the mighty chain of physical events, through all its ramifica- 
tions and connections, and thus to foresee the little as well as the 
great, and to provide for the accomplishment of his special as well as 
his general, purposes. 

It may be urged as a further objection to our view of the constita- 
tion of matter, that it places the Divine being in a state of inactive 
repose, leaving Him with nothing more to do, after having finished 
the work of creation. 

Were this so, we reply, it would furnish no valid objection to the 
doctrine. Our knowledge of the Divine nature, and modes of exis- 
tence and action, is too imperfect ; in forming our ideas of them, we 
are obliged to reason too exclusively from ourselves, to justify us in 
drawing any conclusions from this source. ‘The teachings of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, so far as they may be conceived to have a bearing upon 
the question, would seem rather to favor the idea of periods of crea- 
tive energy and labor, succeeded by others of comparative rest. Such 
at least is the view presented in the account given by the inspired 
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historian, of the fitting up of our globe for becoming the abode of liv- 
ing beings, and of the formation of the different tribes of plants and 
animals designed to occupy it. The same idea is also repeatedly 
alluded to and recognized in other portions of the sacred writings. 

But not to press an inference of this kind, beyond what the ac- 
knowledged principles of interpretation may be deemed to warrant, 
we say further, that a state of inactivity or repose on the part of De- 
ity is by no means implied in the doctrine of the real existence of the 
universe and the spontaneous evolution of its phenomena. There may 
be, and doubtless are other modes of exerting the Divine power, be- 
side the creation and endowment of material atoms. Of one of these, 
indeed, we have abundant evidence in the past history of our own 
planet. Again and again, as we learn from the teachings of modern 
geology, have the Divine wisdom and power been interposed in the 
creation of new forms of animal and vegetable life, adapted in their 
organization to the new conditions which have arisen, one after ano- 
ther, upon the earth’s surface, during the slow progress of its gradual 
and successive developments. Similar interpositions have also taken 
place at later periods in its history, subsidiary to that moral and social 
progression, which it seems to have been the purpose of God to estab- 
lish upon the earth, after having terminated by the formation of man, 
the long line of physical advances. What has been the history of our 
own world, in both of these respects, may be the history of innumer- 
able others. Nay further; creation itself, for aught we know, may 
be a progressive work. In some far off region of space, beyond the 
reach of human eye, beyond the utmost bound of telescopic vision, 
away on the outskirts of the existing creation, new worlds, and sys- 
tems of worlds, may be continually arising, under the fiat of the same 
almighty power which spake our own inio being. And as space is 
infinite, the boundaries of the universe may go on constantly enlarg- 
ing, as long as time shall continue, or until they at length shall have 
reached the limit proposed for them in the Divine mind. But we 
cannot pursue these thoughts. Enough has been said, we think, to 
answer fully the objection considered, and it is time we proceeded to 
an examination of the subject which we have placed at the head of 
our Article. 

When we enter upon the investigation of matter, we have at our 
command means for determining its constitution and properties, which 
do not offer themselves, in the case of spirit. We can see and feel it. 
We can weigh and measure it. We can alter its form. We can 
change its place. We can demonstrate its presence, or we can prove 
its absence. We may cause it to enter into combination, or to under- 
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go decomposition. We may subject it to all the tests of mechanical 
and chemical experiment. 

The case ia widely different, however, when we come to the invea- 
tigation of spirit. This is invisible and intangible. It does not ad- 
dress any of the senses. It has neither weight nor form nor dimen-. 
sions. Nor does it possess any properties by which we can determine 
its locality, from which we can prove its absence or demonstrate its 
presence, in any given place. We have no power over it. We can 
effect no changes in it. We cannot collect it. We cannot confine it. 
We cannot subject it to any form of experiment. We can only take 
note of its phenomena, as they are revealed to us in our own con- 
sciousness, or as we see them indicated by the actions of others. We 
may collect, compare and classify these phenomena. We may refer 
them to distinct powers or faculties, in the beings by which they are 
manifested. But we can derive no information from them, concern- 
ing the actual principle or essence from which they are evolved. So 
entirely is this concealed from us, that we are in danger of overlook- 
ing its existence, and of referring the manifestations which we witness, 
to a mere assemblage of powers and capabilities, without considering 
that those powers and capabilities must have that in which they reside 
and to which they belong. Indeed, we are inclined to think thag 
most persons, when they endeavor to form a conception of spirit, leave 
out altogether the idea of substance, and content themselves with 
‘coupling a vague notion of energy and power, with the exclusion of 
every attribute of materiality. Their idea of it, is made up rather of 
negations, than of any positive qualities. They suppose it to have 
no form, no extension, to hold none of those relations to space, which 
necessarily belong to every form of visible, tangible matter. In addi- 
tion to this, they conceive it to be essentially active, and to possess 
the attributes of will, memory and affection, which raise it far above 
all material analogies. 

Now that which possesses these, or any of the other properties or 
endowments of spirit, as a moment’s reflection will convince any ome, 
must have a real, substantial existence ; an existence as positive and 
certain as if it could be seen and felt and handled ; as unquestionable 
as if it could be submitted fully to the examination of the senses, and 
be made the subject of every form of mechanical and chemical experi- 
ment. As respects the certainty of their existence, there is no differ- 
ence between matter and spirit. So far as this is concerned, they both 
stand upon precisely the same foundation. The real difference be- 
tween them, and the only real difference, consista in this, that one is 
more open to our investigations than the other. Of one we may ac- 
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quire a knowledge. We may become acquainted with its actual con- 
stitution and properties. While of the other we can gain no direct . 
or positive knowledge, but must be content with such ideas concern- 
ing it, as may be derived from analugy. 

But notwithstanding this difficulty of gaining any satisfactory idea 
of the nature of spirit and of the constitution of spiritual beings, the 
subject is one which always has had, and always will have, much in- 
terest for men of serious and reflective habits; one which always has 
occupied and always will occupy, a large place in their thoughts. 
Most of the ancient philosophers, whether of Italy or Greece, of Egypt 
or Hindoostan, ao far as we are able to learn their opinions from the 
imperfect records that have come down to us, believed the human 
soul and also the soul or living principle of each one of the lower ani- 
mals to be a part of the Deity, detached in some way from the Divine 
substance, and incorporated with the body which it for the time ani- 
mated. In this fallen and humbled condition, they supposed it liable 
to contract habits of vice and sin, and as a necessary consequence, to 
become subject to punishment. With these psychological opinions, 
they very generally connected the doctrine of metempsychosis. They 
supposed the same soul to animate in succession different bodies, 
sometimes of men and sometimes of animals, descending in the scale 
of being, in proportion as it became more vicious, or ascending accord- 
ing as it made progress in virtue. When at length, it had passed 
through the entire cycle of its transmigrations, which was commonly 
supposed to occupy a period of several thousand years ; when by long 
penance and many lives of virtue, it had finally freed itself from the 
last taint of vice, they believed the soul to be restored to its original 
perfection and happiness, and losing its individual existence, to be- 
come once more a part of the Divine substance. 

This splendid system of myths which prevailed so generally 
throughout the East, and which subsequently passed, with but slight 
alterations, into the south of Europe, seems to have extended its in- 
fluence to nearly all the nations of antiquity. Traces of it are said to 
have existed among the Celtic tribes of western Europe, as well as 
among the more rude and barbarous people inhabiting the north of 
that continent. At a later period, some of its doctrines found their 
way into the Rabbinical writings, and even mingled themselves with 
the purer faith of one at least of the Christian sects. It is not a little 
remarkable, that a mere fiction of the imagination, without the slight- 
est foundation in either reason or analogy, should have continued for 
so many ages, to stir the strongest hopes and fears of such multitudes 
of our race. 

54° 
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But while the greater part of the philosophers, poets and sages of 
antiquity, were led from their exalted idaag of the human soul, to ar 
cribe to it a divine nature and origin, there were some on the contra- 
ry, who regarding chiefly the mysterious and intimate relations whica 
it holds to the body, believed it to be material in its essence, and to 
have sprung from no higher source than the corporeal frame, with 
which it is so closely connected. Reasoning from the remarkable 
changes which they observed matter to undergo in becoming a part of 
the living organization; the new powers and properties which it as 
sumes, differing so widely, in many instances, from those previously 
possessed by it, this latter class drew the conclusion, that the same 
elements, aggregated in more complex forms, and united by subtler 
combinations, might exhibit all the phenomena, usually ascribed to 
spirit. 

“Eadem coeluim, mare, terras, flumina, solem, 
Coustituunt ; eadem frages, arbusta, animantia : 
Verum, aliis alioqgue modo conmixta, moventar. 
Quin etiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
Multa elementa vides, multis communia verbis ; 
Quom tamen inter se verstts, ac verba, necesse est 
Confiteare, et re, et sonitu distare sonanti: 
Tantum elementa queunt, permutato ordine solo! 
At, rerum quae sunt primordia, plura adhibere 
Possunt, unde queant variae res quaeque creari.” 

Lucretius, De rerum Natura. 


They denied altogether the existence of spirit, and saw in ita sab- 
limest manifestations, only material agencies: ‘‘ Nihil esse omnino 
animum, et hoc esse nomen totum inane, frustraque animalia et ani- 
mantes appellari; neque in homine inesse animum vel animam, nec 
in bestia; vimque omnem eam qua vel agamus quid vel sentiamus, in 
emnibus corporibus vivis aequabiliter esse fusam, nec separabilem a 
corpore esse; quippe quae nulla sit, nec sit quidquam nisi corpus 
unum et simplex, ita figuratum ut temperatione naturae vigeat et sen- 
tiat.” In a word, they believed what was denominated the soal, to 
be only a certain part of the body, possessing the powers of reason, 
memory, and feeling, in consequence of its higher and more elaborate 
organization. 

As this view of the constitution of spiritual beings proposes to rest 
upon a more philosophical basis, and has moreover found its advo- 
cates in all ages aad among all nations, & may be worth while to com- 
sider it for a moment, and see how far it will bear a philosophical ex- 
amination. 

When we opmpare the known powers of matter with those which 
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are commonly referred to spirit, what first and principally strikes us 
ia their entire dissimilarity. The former are made knewn to us 
through the senses. Their existence is demonstrated by signs which 
are visible and tangible; and in their last analysis, they are all resolv- 
able into some one of the different forms of attraction and repulsion. 
The latter reveal themselves only to our consciouaness. None of the 
phenomena to which they give rise address the senses; and upon be- 
ing analyzed, they are found to consist of certain faculties, such as 
apprehension, memory and will, so wholly unlike the mere attraetive 
and repulsive forces of matter, that no comparison ean properly be 
instituted between them. 

Now we say, it is unphilosophical to refer powers which have no 
resemblance, which bear no marks of any kind of relationship, to the 
same essence, unless indeed their connection with it can be demon- 
atrated ; and this in the present case, we presume, will not be pretended. — 

The relation between property and substance, as we understand it, 
ia not an arbitrary one, dependent upon the simple will of Deity. It 
is a constitutional, and in that sense, necessary relation. The pro- 
perty belongs to the substance, depends upon it, grows out of it, de- 
rives its very existence from it. The connection between the two is 
essential, and therefore incapable of being dissolved. No power can 
separate them, nor can either undergo any change without a corres- 
ponding change in the other. Everything which God has made, ia 
constituted with certain definite and unalterable properties. These 
properties, are not endowments arbitrarily conferred by an act subse- 
quent to its creation, but are included in and make a part of that creation. 
They are inberent, and must therefore continue to belong to it; nor 
can any other properties belong to it until changed in ita nature by 
the same power that originally formed it. From the essential and 
necessary relation between property and substance, we say then, it is 
unphilosophical to refer to the same essence, powers so entirely dia- 
similar, as those which are manifested by matter and by spirit. 

But we need net confine ourselves to a mere ontological view of the 
question. We may leok at it in the light of analogy. We may 
bring to bear upon it, what we have learned of the constitution of 
things in the world around ue, and may see whether this tends to con- 
firm our a priors conclusions. If we direct our attention to the ascer 
tained and acknowledged phenomena of matter, we perceive among 
them a wide diversity of character; and if we trace these phenome. 
na back to the sources from which they respectively spring, we find 
them to be connected with a large number of different elements or mar 
terial principles, Hf we further examine thease elements, we discover 
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in each one of them, a distinct and peculiar natare, distinct and peca- 
culiar properties. Each one of them has its own modes of action, and 
governed by its own laws. The powers which belong to one, cannot 
be acquired by another. The phenomena which depend.upon one, 
cannot be exhibited by another. Each has a definite sphere of ac- 
tion, and performs a definite part in carrying forward that sublime pro- 
gression of physical changes which had its commencement at the begin- 
ning of the creation, and will terminate only with its final dissolution. 

These elements, it is true, though governed and restricted, as we 
have said, in all their manifestations, are capable of aniting with one 
another, and of thus forming new bodies, which exhibit other and differ- 
ent powers, and from which are evolved other and different phenomena. 
But what is important to our purpose, the new powers exhibited and 
the new phenomena evolved, belong to the same order as those con- 
nected with the original atoms, and bear no resemblance whatever to 
even the humblest manifestations of spirit. The same is true of the 
most complex forms of matter which can be produced either by the 
combination of the elements, or by the union with one another of sub- 
stances already compounded. In no single instance do they make the 
smallest approach to sensibility or volition; powers which are aniver- 
sally found in beings possessing the feeblest spiritual endowments. 
Even the organic combinations of matter, which make up the several 
parts of living animals, and which have been supposed to furnish the 
materialist with his strongest arguments, in reality afford no support 
to his doctrine. The powers exhibited by these, though further re- 
moved from the mere elementary properties of matter, are still of the 
same order. In the most subtle processes of life we recognize only 
physical agencies, we observe only material phenomena. That which 
chiefly distinguishes the changes elaborated within the structure of 
vegetables and animals, is the union of complexity with regularity. 
The several parts of the structure, which is itself complex, are so 
formed, and are placed in such relations, as to cause the same pro- 
cesses to be continually repeated, until they are at length interrupted 
by some accident, or else brought to a termination, by the deranged 
and impaired condition of tho organs upon which they depend. Each 
animal and each vegetable is in this way a little world within itself, 
embracing in its organization, all the provisions necessary for main- 
taining its cycles of phenomena daring the period of its destined ex- 
ietence. 

But it deserves here to be especially remarked in connection with 
our argument, that for the establishment and maintenance of these va- 
rious processes of the living economy, other agents are employed be- 
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sides the different forms of ordinary matter—agents of a higher nature, 
of a more subtle easence, destitute of all the grosser and more sensible 
properties of matter—agents, which have no weight, which traverse 
Without obstacle the densest bodies, and which move through space 
with a velocity of which the haman mind in vain attempts to form any 
adequate conception. We refer to heat, light and electricity. These 
agents, whether to be regarded as three distinct principles, or, as many 
facts seem to indicate, only different modifications of the same power, 
are everywhere associated with matter, and are more or lesa intimately 
concerned in the production of all its phenomena. Especially is their 
agency important in the vital phenomena. The innumerable changes 
which are continually occurring within the structure of every living, 
organized being, all take place, if not through their instrumentality, at 
least under their direction and influence. No one of the functions of 
either animals or vegetables could be performed for a single moment 
without their assistance. Nay, further, withdraw from matter gene- 
rally, the quickening and transforming influence of these wonderful 
agents, and all nature would be deprived of life and motion and beauty. 
The planetary spheres, it is true, might continue to revolve about their 
central orbs, but it would be in the black vestments of impenetrable, 
changeless night; it would be in the fearful chill and motionless rigid- 
ity of eternal frost; it would be in the unbroken silence and solitude 
of universal death. 

If powers of a higher order than those which belong to simple mat- 
ter are necessary, not only for developing and maintaining the various 
forms of organic life, but also for carrying forward the inorganic changes 
of the external world; and if these powers can be traced to a connec- 
tion with agents more subtile in their nature than the material ele- 
ments; then it is only reasoning from analogy to conclude that the in- 
comparably higher powers of mind, cannot have a material origin, 
cannot arise from any combinations, however complex, of gross, inert 
matter; it is but reasoning from analogy, we say, to infer that thought, 
feeling and affection must be the attributes of a still more subtile and 
refined essence, which, by way of distinction, we call epirit. Any 
conclusion, short of thia, would be no less at variance witb the fair de- 
ductions from what we have learned of our own constitution, and thas 
of the beings and things around ua, than it would be inconsistent with 
that fundamental principle of belief, which leads us to refer every 
manifestation of power to a cause, substance or essence adequate im 
its nature to produce it. 

There is another theory of the human soul of an intermediate charm 
acter—a sort of compromise, between the two already considered, 
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which has found many and able advocates in the schools of modern 
Germany, and which, in the system of the eloquent Cousin, has been 
supposed to eolve the problems of creation and the universe, by mak- 
ing the absolute and the infinite, objects of positive knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the powers revealed in consciousness are to be re- 
| ferred to two distinct natures; the one, created, finite, individual, and 
the other, uncreated, infinite, universal. The sensations, ideas and 
impressions received through the medium of the senges, are regarded 
as belonging to the individual nature, they being in their character 
subjective, and having no necessary or perceivable relation to any- 
thing without the mind itself. The ideas derived from the reason, on 
the contrary, including all those suggestions and intuitions which have 
respect to external existences, whether considered by themselves or 
in their relations to one another and to the percipient being, are be- 
lieved to be objective and impersonal; and though manifesting them- 
selves in the individual, are supposed to have their origin in a higher 
source—to be, in fact, revelations of the pure, eternal, Divine reason. 
They mingle with the other facts of consciousness, and throw light 
upon them. ‘They appear in, and govern humanity, but are not a 
part of it. They are a manifestation of the infinite and absolate in- 
telligence, and a “true revelation of the divine in the human.” 

This doctrine of the two-fold nature of the human soul is made to 
rest on the testimony of consciousness. The sensible phenomena, it 
is said, all manifest themselves as so many states, conditions or affec- 
tions of the sentient being. Though produced by outward causes, 
they convey no intimation of these causes; nor would they alone 
awaken the slightest idea of the existence of anything whatever, be- 
yond themselves. The rational phenomena, on the other hand, it is 
said, make themselves known in their spontaneous and unreflected 
condition, as impersonal and objective, as wholly independent of the 
_ being in whom they are manifested, so that they would continue to 
be the same, although that being were annihilated. This absolate 
character of the ideas of the reason can be recognized only by pene- 
trating into the depths of consciousness, and there “beneath the ap- 
parently relative and subjective character of the necessary principles 
of intelligence,” catching the spontaneous suggestions and intuitions 
as they first appear, before they have been acted upon by the will, or 
have become mixed and blended with the ideas derived through the 
senses. 

In reviewing this doctrine of the union of two natures in the spirit- 
ual constitution of man, two objections, we think, naturally suggest 
themselves. 
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In the first place, of which of these natures, we would ask, is con- 
sciousness an attribute? of the rational or the sensible? If of the for- 
mer, how is it able to recognize the states of the latter? or if of the 
latter, how can it take cognizance of the states of the former? For 
although a being may perceive that which is external to its own ex- 
istence, it can be conscious only of what passes within itself. It is 
necessary then to suppose the two natures, the finite and the infinite, 
the human and the divine, to be united in such a manner as to form 
but one individual, endowed with a faculty of consciousness, commen- 
surate with its entire being—a supposition involving that which is al- 
together incomprehensible—which, if taught by revelation, might in- 
deed be received as an article of religious belief, but which, without 
such evidence, cannot be made the basis of a philosophical system. 

In the second place, we doubt the reality of the distinction between ~ 
the sensible and the rational phenomena, in respect to their subjective 
character. Perception is as much a state or condition of the individ- 
ual as sensation. ‘The most subtle cognitions of the reason—the in- 
tuitive apprehensions of the relations of quantity and of numbers, of 
the relation between effect and cause, property and substance, the 
finite and the infinite, God and the universe—what are they but so 
many states or acts of the same individual? They differ from the va- 
rious forms of sensation, inasmuch as the latter terminate in them- 
selves, while the former go out to the objects and relations of whose. 
existence they assure us. Rut both are alike modifications, and only 
modifications of ourselves. Nor can we get beyond ourselves, except 
on the principle of faith. ‘The only rational ground for placing confi- 
dence in any of our varied perceptions is the veracity of God—the 
assurance that he has so made us, that when we rightly employ our 
several faculties, they will impart to us true knowledge—right con- 
ceptions of himself, and of the universe which he has created. Be- 
yond this, we cannot go, for it is obvious that we might have been 
constituted in such a manner that all our senses should be but the 
avenues of illusion and falsehood. That we are not so made, we must 
take upon trust. Philosophy and religion, our knowledge of the ma- 
terial and of the spiritual, of this world and of the world to come, are 
found in the last analysis to rest upon the same basis, and must be 
alike received in the spirit of faith—of faith in the goodness and truth 
of Him who hath made us and revealed himself to us. 

For any just idea of the nature of the human soul, and of spirit- 
ual beings generally, we must look to a different source from con- 
sciousness. ‘This, at most, can only make known their states, their 
acts, their condition. It touches not their essence. It throws no 
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light upon their constitution. Whatever knowledge we may gain of 
this, muet be derived from the teachings of analogy—not that analogy 
which is dependent upon a supposed resemblance between matter 
and spirit, but that higher analogy which has its foundation in the 
common relation which matter and spirit alike sustain te God—aen 
analogy, the extent and force and fulness of which, has not commosa- 
ly, we think, been sufficiently considered. Although so widely re- 
moved from one another in essence and in properties, both these forms 
of being originated in conceptions of the same mind, and were formed 
by the same hand. Both were, moreover, created not as ultimate in 
themselves, but only as means for the attainment of ends. And in the 
employment of both for the respective purposes intended to be accom- 
plished by them, we observe the same unity of principle and plan, and 
the same variety of results. Hence it is reasonable to infer that in the 
case of both, the same method has been adopted for evolving this va- 
riety in unity—for building upon the same type, so many and so dif- 
erent forme, for developing through the eame agent, so many and a0 
different powers. 

This inference is, moreover, greatly strengthened by the fact, that 
throughout the physical universe, in the production of its least and 
most insignificant, as well as its sublimest phenomena, the mode or 
principle of procedure is always and everywhere the same. We re- 
- ognize it alike in the mineral, which is formed within the earth, in 
the plant which grows upon its surface, in the simple structure of the 
minute and humble infusoria, and in the elaborate organization of man, 
the head of the animal creation, in the scarcely discernible mote which 
floats in the sunbeam, and the mighty spheres which weave their mys- 
tic dance through the limitlese fields of space. It is the principle of 
combination, association, aggregation. It is the grouping, the bring- 
ing into relation to one another of a few simple elements, constituted 
each with certain definite properties, so that by virtue of these proper- 
ties, they shall spontaneously work out all the different results in- 
tended to be accomplished. 

Such being the procedure of the Divine being in evolving the pro- 
ductions of the material world, what supposition is so probable as that 
of like procedure in the epiritual world? Such being the method 
adopted for the accomplishment of the Divine purposes in all those 
parts of the universe which come under our observation, and which we 
have faculties to investigate, the fair inference, we may almost say 
from experience, certainly from analogy is, that a like method has 
been adopted in those other parts, which lie without the sphere of our 
observation, and which we have no faculties for direcily investigating. 
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Accordingly, on the ground thus presented, we shall assume the 
existence of spiritual elements, and shall suppose the spiritual part of 
the different races of beings inhabiting our globe, from man down- 
wards, to be constituted from these elements, in a manner analogous 
to that in which their bodily organizations are formed from the mate- 
Yial atoms. Adopting this hypothesis as the only one suggested by 
analogy, the only one which we have any data whatever for forming, 
we shall proceed to inquire, whether the spiritual phenomena present- 
ed by the several orders of the animal creation, correspond to it. And 
if we mistake not, we shall find upon examination, that they are not 
only in perfect harmony with it, but in numerous instances receive 
from it an explanation, such as they derive from none of the suppo- 
sitions more commonly entertained upon the subject. 

Commencing with the lowest division of the animal kingdom, we 
find here beings of the most simple character, presenting in their 
structure scarcely any distinction of parts or organs, but having all 
the functions essential to life equally and indiscriminately performed 
throughout their entire substance. And what is truly remarkable, if 
we take one of these little animals and cut it into several parts, each 
part including within itself all the powers necessary to continued nu- 
trition and growth, soon becomes a separate and distinct animal in all 
respects as perfect aa that from which it was taken. ‘That the origi- 
nal animal was endowed with a spiritual nature, however limited and 
homble, we know from the powers of sensation and volition exhibited 
by it. Wherever these attributes are manifested, they afford evidence 
of something beyond and above matter. Nay, between these and the 
properties of the most complex forms of mutter, there is a mighty 
chasm, which no analogies even enable us to bridge over. While, on 
the other hand, these attributes and the highest powers of human in- 
telligence, although apparently so unlike, yet as we see them display- 
ed by the different tribes of the animal creation, pass into one another 
by gradations which are scarcely perceptible. But this spiritual na- 
ture, or rather the essence or principle constituting it, must have un- 
dergone division along with the bodily organization with which it was 
connected, and through which it seems to have been uniformly dif- 
fused. It must, therefore, have been extended and composed of parts ; 
and although these parts were connected in such a manner as to form 
but a single individual, the being so formed could not have possessed 
that simplicity of constitution, which is commonly ascribed to spiritual 
agents. 

If we ascend in the scale of organic life, until we come to the di- 
vision of articulated animals, we meet with beings less simple in their 
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structure, and presenting, especially in the connection between the 
spiritual and corporeal part of their natures, a very different type of 
character. Here we find specific organs appropriated to most of the 
different animal functions. We find a well developed nervous sys- 
tem, consisting of several distinct brains, situated at intervals along 
the body, with as many distinct sets of nerves both of sensation and 
of voluntary motion originating from them, and thence distributing 
themselves to the different parts of the entire animal. These several 
brains, or nervous centres, though separate from one another, are 
not in a state of isolation. On the contrary, they are traversed by a 
large, nervous cord, which chaining them together, establishes the 
most intimate relation between them. In this class of animals we 
find the powers of sense and will not generally diffused through their 
substance, but collected in these different brains, from which, through 
the medium of the nerves, they manifest themselves at the surface. 

As an example of the type we are now considering, the common 
wasp may be taken. On separating the trunk from the abdomen, 
each part will be found to retain for a long time, both its sensibility 
and its power of motion. If the trunk be irritated, the legs and the 
wings will be put in motion, and it will obviously endeavor to escape 
from the cause of the irritation. If the abdomen be pressed, it will 
thrust out its sting with great vigor, and will direct it, gt each renew- 
ed effort, as far as possible towards the point of annoyance. These 
struggles’of the divided insect gradually decline in energy, until at 
length they cease altogether apparently from mere exhaustion, as 
neither of the dissevered parts contains all the organs necessary for 
continued nutrition. Here, again, we have the remarkable phenome- 
non of the division of a living, voluntary agent—a phenomenon readily 
explained, indeed, if we suppose such agents to be extended and to 
have parts, but wholly inexplicable on the supposition of their consti- 
tutional unity. 

In man, and in vertebrated animals generally, sensation and voli- 
tion, like all the other functions of life, are still farther centralized. 
Here we find but one brain, one common centre of the whole nervous 
system. With this, the spirit has its immediate connection; from this, 
all the volitions emanate, and to this, all the sensations are referred. 
Paralyze this, and the powers of feeling and of action are alike sus- 
pended. 

The nervous system, including the brain as its centre, is the con- 
stituted medium of intercourse between the mind and the body. It is 
only through this, that either holds any relation to the other, or can in 
any manner affect the other. All the communications of the will are 
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transmitted along it; all the impressions of sense are conveyed through 
it. Each nerve, joining in the brain upon spirit, and resting at its 
outward extremity upon matter, spans the gulf, which lies between 
these two so widely removed forms of being. Detach it from either 
of its connections, or interrupt at any point its continuity, and their 
isolation is complete. Could we look into the nervous system and 
understand fully its struciure, could we learn the properties by which 
it holds relation on the one hand to the spiritual, and on the other 
to the material, and ascertain by what means the communications, 
whether of sense or of will, are transmitted along its innumerable 
channels, there would undoubtedly be revealed to us, a far more com- 
plex mechanism—involving, it is probable, new powers and new forms 
of contrivance—than we discover in any other part of the animal 
frame. There would also be a light thrown upon the constitution of 
_ Spiritual beings, sugh as we cannot hope for, from the comparatively 
dim and uncertain reflections of material analogies. 

The powers of the living agent, as well as the system of nerves 
through which they are manifested, being thus centralized in man and 
in all the higher animals, we should not expect to meet here with the 
phenomena of division observed in the humbler races. Still, how- 
ever, if we attentively consider the instrumentalities employed in sen- 
sation and in volition, we can scarcely avoid the inference that even 
here the living agent is more or less extended, and if so, then there 
can be little doubt, from the analogy of the lower tribes, that it is also 
made up of parts. 

Nerves, appropriated to conveying ideas and sensations to the mind, 
originate in all parts of the body, but more especially at its surface, 
and collected into separate and distinct bundles, go either directly or 
sthrough the medium of the spinal marrow to the brain, where they 
are brought into direct relation to the spirit. Each one of these nerves, 
in order that the action which takes place along it, whatever that ac- 
tion be, may not pass to those adjacent, and thus give rise to confu- 
sion in our sensations, is insulated throughout its entire course. Pre- 
served thus distinct in their progress towards the brain, these different 
nerves must arrive there at as many different points, and at as many 
different points act either mediately or immediately upon the spirit. 
How, we would ask, can the spirit be thus acted upon, if it have not 
extension ? 

The inference is equally strong from the nerves of voluntary mo- 
tion. These originating in the brain, pass out of that organ and go 
either directly, or through the medium of the spinal marrow, to be dis- 
tributed among the muscles. Like the nerves of sensation, they are 
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kept distinct from one another throughout their whole course, and 2s 
they are exceedingly numerous, they must commence in the brain, at 
a great number of different points, and must consequently be acted 
upon by the mind at as many different points in the transmission of its 
volitions to the several parts of the body. How can this be, unless 
the mind have extension? In a word, if the mind be not extended, 
how can it act upon an extended organ, or how can an extended or- 
gan act upon it? 

There are one or two other points of view from which we wool 
glance at our subject before dismissing it. 

If we deny to spiritual beings a compound nature or essence, and 
maintain the doctrine of their absolute simplicity, it becomes necessary 
to suppose as many specific creations as there are, or have been, sach 
beings. Every individual human soul, the spirit or living principle 
of each one of the countless tribes of animals, fram man down to the 
humblest thing that lives and breathes, must be the work of a special 
act of the creative power. Nay, further, as these beings shall con- 
tinue to make their appearance in our world, each one of the innume- 
rable multitude, with all its individual peculiarities, must come direct- 
ly from the hand of the Creator. Few, we apprehend, will be pre- 
pared to admit this necessary consequence of the doctrine of the sim- 
plicity or oneness of living agents. On the other hand, adopt the hy- 
pothesis for which we contend, and all is plain, simple, natural. In- 
stead of being immediately created, these agents are formed out of 
materials which previously existed. They come into being, undet 
the influence of spiritual laws which determine their character, in the 
same manner as the material laws determine that of the bodily or- 
ganization associated with them. And as the mental endowments 
and the corporeal faculties are in all cases precisely adapted to one. 
another, there is probably some hidden tie or relationship existing be- 
tween the spiritual and the material, by which such adaptation is se- 
cured. 

This hypothesis, also, enables us to account for the hereditary trans- 
mission of mental as well as bodily peculiarities. Marry of these are 
too deeply seated in the spirit—too closely connected with the con- 
science and will and affections to be explained from any imagined in- 
fluence of the material organization. They can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, only on the supposition of laws of descent, which extend 
their influence over both the mind and the body, and mould alike the 
character of each. 

This hypothesis serves further to explain the great changes which 
the mind undergoes—the remarkable enlargement which takes place 
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in all its powers and faculties in passing from the feeble condition of 
infancy to the strength and vigor of manhood. As in the analogous 
case of the body, the same laws which determine its original forma- 
tion, provide for its subsequent development and growth. We know 
it is usual to regard the soul—the living principle within—as the same 
in essence, at all the different periods of its existence, and to refer the 
varying manifestations of its powers to alterations in the organic me- 
dium, through which they are exhibited. But the explanation, as we 
think all must allow, is far from being satisfactory. Unless we as- 
cribe to the brain an office in the evolution of the mental phenomena 
beyond that of a medium or instrument, no changes in it can suffi- 
ciently account for the gradual expansion and unfolding of those spir- 
itual powers which are revealed only in the intimacy of consciousness. 
Any explanation of these, derived from that organ, will be found upon 
examination, to make it in reality, not the instrument of the living 
powers, but their seat and their source, and thus to resolve itself into 
the doctrine of materialism. 

The same hypothesis accounts equally for those minor changes 
which take place in the character and powers of human beings, and 
also, though to a much smaller extent, of many of the animals, from 
the influence of culture and habit. The fact is one with which we 
are so familiar, and which appears to us so natural and simple, that it 
would seem at first view not to require an explanation. But it must 
be remembered that alteration of properties implies alteration of sub- 
stance. Wherever there is change in character, there must be a cor- 
responding change in that to which the character belongs. Wherever 
there is change in powers, there must be a corresponding change in 
that which is the seat of those powers. And how in the case of liv- 
ing agents, can these changes be accounted for, on the supposition of 
their oneness or simplicity ? 

The view which we have thus presented of the constitution of spir- 
itual beings, when applied to the human soul, may appear unfriendly 
to a belief in its endless duration—may seem rather to favor that of 
its being formed only for a temporary existence, and destined at last, 
like the body, to undergo dissolution. We think, however, it is not 
so. We believe that no sound argument for the future life of man, 
will lose anything of its force, from the admission of our doctrine. 
Nothing seems to us more clear than that we cannot legitimately infer 
from the nature of the human soul or of any other created being or 
thing—its immortality. Arguments drawn from this source, as well 
as those derived from the exalted powers of the spirit and its longings 
after a higher and better life, however they may serve the purposes » 
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of declamation, take no hold upon the reason—fasten no convictions 
in the understanding. Affecting only the imagination and desires, 
they leave the mind in a state similar to that described by Cicero in 
his Tusculan Quaestions, as produced by the reading of the Phaedo 
of Plato: “ Nescio quo modo, dum lego, assentior ; cam posui librom, 
et mecum ipse de immortalitate, animorum coepi cogitare, assensio 
omnis illa elabitur.” 

Whether the spiritual part of man be destined to survive death, and 
to live on forever, is not a question of philosophy, but simply one of 
fact, and one too of this peculiar character, that it is dependent solely 
upon the will of the Deity. It is obvious, therefore, that all oar 
knowledge in respect to it must come from Him. He alone has form- 
ed us, and He alone can know his purposes concerning us. So far as 
it hath pleased Him to reveal them, whether through the teachings of 
inspiration or the intuitions of our own moral natures, and so far as we 
are able to gather them from what is discernible of the divine plan in 
the constitution and government of the world around us, so far we may 
advance in solving the question in which all have so deep an interest, 
and which in all ages has been the great problem of our race—bat no 
further. We will not, however, extend these remarks upon a theme 
which has only an incidental connection with the subject of our essay. 
We may, possibly, resume it on some future occasion, and give to it a 
consideration more in proportion to its importance. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO THOUGHT. 


By W. G. T. Shedd, Professor of English Literature, University of Vermont. 


“Ir is a truth,” (says Hartung in beginning his subtile and pro- 
found work on the Greek Particles,) ‘‘as simple as it is fruitful, that 
language is no arbitrary, artificial, and gradual invention of the re- 
flective understanding, but a necessary and organic product of human 
nature, appearing contemporaneously with the activity of thought. 
Speech is the correlate of thought ; both require and condition each 
other like body and soul, and are developed at the same time and in 
the same degree, both in the case of the individual and the natioa. 
Words are the coinage of conceptions, freeing themselves from the 
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dark chaos of intimations and feelings, and gaining shape and clear- 
ness. In so far as a man uses and is master of language, has he also 
attained clearness of thought: the developed and spoken language 
of a people is its expressed intelligence.”! 

In this extract it is asserted that language is an organic product of 
which thought is the organizing and vitalizing principle. Writers up- 
on language have generally acknowledged a connection of some sort 
between thought and language, but they have not been unanimous with 
respect to the nature of the connection. The common assertions that 
language is the “dress” of thought—is the “ vehicle” of thought—point 
to an outward and mechanical connection between the two: while the 
fine remark of Wordsworth that “language is not so much the dress 
of thought as its incarnation,” and the frequent comparison of the 
relation which they bear to each other, with that which exists between 
the body and the soul, indicate that a vtéal connection is believed to 
exist between language and thought. 

The correctness of this latter doctrine becomes apparent when it is 
considered that everything growing out of human nature, in the pro- 
cess of its development and meeting its felt wants, is of necessity /sv- 
seg in its essence, and cannot be regarded as a dead mechanical con- 
trivance. 

That language has such a natural and spontaneous origin is evident 
from the fact, that history gives no account of any language which 
was the direct invention of any one man or set of men to supply the 
wants of a nation utterly destitute of the ability to express its thought. 
Individuals have bestowed an alphabet, a written code of laws, pseful 
mechanical inventions upon their countrymen, but no individual ever 
bestowed a language. This has its origin in human nature, or 
rather in that constitutional necessity, under which human nature in 
common with all creation is placed by Him who sees the end from the 
beginning, which compels the invisible to become visible; the form- 
less to take form; the intelligible to corporealize itself. That thought 
is invisible and spiritual in essence, is granted by all systems of phi- 
losophy except the coarsest and most unphilosophic materialism. It 
is therefore subject to the universal law, and must become sensuous— 
must be communicated. 

In the case of the primitive language, spoken by the first human 
pair, we must conceive of it as a gift from the Creator, perfectly cor- 
respondent, like all their other endowments, to the wants of a diving 
soul. Asin this first instance the bodily form reached its height of 
being and of beauty, not through the ordinary processes of generation, 
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birth and growth, but as an instantaneous creation ; so too the form 
of thought, language, passed through no stages of development (as 
some teach) from the inarticulate cry of the brute, to the articulate 
and intelligent tones of cultivated man, but came into full and finish- 
ed existence simultaneously with the fiat that called the full-formed 
soul and body into being. It would not ‘have been a perfect creation, 
had the first man stood mute in mature manhood, and that too in his 
unfallen state and amidst the beauty and glory of Eden! 

As the posterity of the first man come into existence by a process, 
and aa both soul and body in their case undergo development before 
reaching the points of bloom and maturity, language also in their case 
is a slow and gradual formation. It begins with the dawn of reflec- 
tive consciousness, and unfolds itself as this becomes deeper and 
clearer. In the infancy of a nation it is exquisitely fitted for the lyri- 
cal expression of those thoughts and feelings which rise simple and 
sincere in the national mind and heart, before philosophical reflection 
has rendered them complex, or advancing civilization has dried up 
their freshness. As the period of fancy and feeling passes by and 
that of reason and reflection comes in, language becomes more ngid 
and precise in its structure, conforms itself to the expression of pro- 
found thought, and history and philosophy take the place of the ballad 
and the chronicle. 

Now the point to be observed here is, that this whole process is 
spontaneous and natural; is a growth and not a manofactare. 
Thought embodies itself, even as the merdly animal life becomes sen- 
suous and sensible through its own tendency and activity. When in- 
vestigating language, therefore, we are really within the sphere of life 
and living organization, and to attempt its comprehension by means 
of mechanical principles would be as absurd as to attempt to appre- 
hend the phenomena of the animal kingdom by the principles that 
regulate the investigation of inorganic nature. It is only by the ap- 
plication of dynamical principles, of the doctrines of life, that we can 
get a true view of language or be enabled to use it with power. 

It is assumed then that thought is the life of language; and this too 
in no figurative sense of the word, but in its strict scientific significa- 
tion as denoting the principle that organizes and vivifies the form in 
which it makes its appearance. It is assumed that thought is as really 
the living principle of language as the soul is the life of the body, and 
the assumption verifies itself by the clearness which it introduces into 
the investigation of the subject and by the light which it flares into 
its darker and more mysterious parts. That fuston, for instance, of 
the thoughts with the words which renders the discourse of the poet 
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glowing and tremulous with feeling and life, can be explained upon no 
other supposition than that the immaterial entity born of beauty in 
the poet’s mind actually materializes itself, and thus enlivens the | 
otherwise lifeless syllables. Nothing but a vital connection with the 
thoughts that breathe, can account for the words that burn. 

We are not therefore to look upon language as having intrinsic ex- 
istence, separate from the thought which it conveys, but as being exter- 
nal thought—expressed thought. Words were not first invented, and 
then assigned to conceptions as their arbitrary, and intrinsically, mean- 
ingless signs ; mere indices, having no more inward connection with the 
things indicated, than the algebraic marks, -++ and —, have with the no- 
tions of increase and diminution. In the order of nature, language fol- 
lows,rather than precedes thought, and is subject to all its modifications 
from its first rise in the consciousness of the individual and the nation, 
up to that of the philosopher and the philosophic age in a nation’s his- 
tory. Language in essence is thought, is thought in an outward form, 
and consequently cannot exist, or be the object of reflection dissevered 
from the vital principle which substantiates it. The words of the 
most thoughtless man do nevertheless contain some meaning, and 
words have effect upon us only in proportion as they are filled with 
thought. 

And this fulness must not be conceived of as flowing into empty 
moulds already prepared. It is a statement of one of the most pro- 
found investigators of physical life, that the living power merely added 
to the dead organ is not life ;' i. e. that no intensity whatever of phys- 
ical life streamed upon and through a dead hand lying upon a dissect- 
ing table can produce life in the form of the living member. The liv- 
ing member cannot come into existence except as growing out of a 
living body, and the living body cannot come into existence unless 
life, the immaterial and invisible, harden into the materiality and burst 
into the visibility of a minute seminal. point which teems and swells 
with the whole future organism; a point or dot of life from which as a 
centre, the radiation, the organization, and the circulation may com- 
mence. In like manner it is impossible, if it were conceivable, to pro- 
duce human language by the superinduction of thought upon, or by 
the assignation of meaning to, a mass of unmeaning sounds already in 
existence. When a conception comes into the consciousness of one 
mind and seeks expression that it may enter the consciousness of ano- 
ther mind, it must be conceived of as uttering itself in a word, which 





1 Carus’ Physiologie, Bd. 1. Vorrede. He denies the correctness of the follow- 
ing formula upon which, he affirms, the mechanical school of physiologists proceeds: 
—todtes Organ + Kraft = Leben. 
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is not taken at hap-hazard and which might have been any other arbi- 
trary sound, but which is prompted and formed by the creative thought 
struggling out of the world of mind, and making use of the vocal or- 
gans in order to enter the world of sense. 

We cannot, it is true, verify all this by reference to all the words 
we are in the habit of using every day, because we are too far off from 
the period of their origin, and because they are oftentimes combina- 
tions of simple sounds that were originally formed by vocal organs 
differing from our own by marked peculiarities, yet the simplicity and 
naturalness of the Greek of Homer, or the English of Chaucer, which 
is no other than the affinity of the language with the thought, the 
sympathy of the sound with the sense, cause us to feel what in the 
present state of philology most certainly cannot be proved in the case 
of every single word, that primarily, in the root and heart, language 
is self-embodied thought. 

Yet though it is impossible at present in the case of every single 
word to verify the assumption upon which we have gone, it is not dif- 
ficult to do this in the case of that portion of the language in which 
there is emphasis and intensity of meaning. The verb, by which ac- 
tion and suffering (which in the animal world is but a calmer and 
more intense activity) are expressed, is a word often and evidently 
suited to the thought. Those nouns which are names not of things 
but of acts and energies, are likewise exceedingly significant of the 
things signified. The motions of the mouth, the position of the organs, 
and the tension of the muscles of speech in the utterance of such 
words as shock, smite, writhe, slake, quench, are produced by the 
force and energy and character of the conceptions which these words. 
communicate, just as the prolonged relaxation of the organs and mus- 
cles in the pronunciation of soothe, breathe, dream, calm, and the like, 
results naturally from the nature of the thought of which they are the 
vocal embodiment. 

And this leads us to notice that this view of the origin and natare 
of language acquires additional support from considering that the 
vocal sound is the product of physical organs which are started into 
action and directed in their motion by the soul itself.! Even the tones 
of the animal are suited to the inward feeling by the particular play 
of muscles and organs of utterance. The feeling of pleasure could 
not, so long as nature is herself, twist these muscles and organs into 
the emission of the sharp scream of physical agony, any more than it 
could light up the eye with the glare and flash of rage. 


See on this point Wallis’s English Grammar, and Heame’s Langtofts Chroni- 
cle, Vol. I. Preface. 
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Now if this is true in the low sphere of animal existence, it is still 
more true in the sphere of intellectual and moral existence. If life is 
true to itself in the lower, it is true to itself in the higher realm of its 
manifestation. When full of earnest thought and feeling the mind 
uses the body at will, and the latter naturally and spontaneously sub- 
serves the former. As thought becomes more and more earnest, and 
feeling more and more glowing, the body bends and yields with in- 
creasing pliancy, down to its minutest fibres and most delicate tissues ; 
to the working of the engaged mind, the organs of speech become one 
with the soul, and are swayed and wielded by it. The word is, as it 
were, put into the mouth, by the vehement and excited spirit. 


When the mind is quickened, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.' 


As well might it be said that there is no vital and natural connection 
between the feeling and the blush in which it mantles, or the tear in 
which it finds vent, as that the word—the “ winged word”—has on- 
ly an arbitrary and dead relation to the thought. 

Again, it is generally conceded that there is an inherent fitness of 
gesture, attitude and look, to the thought or feeling conveyed by them ; 
but do attitude, gesture, and look sustain a more intimate relation to 
thought and feeling than language does; language, at once the most 
universal as well as most particular in its application, the most ex- 
haustive and perfect, of all the media of communication between mind 
and mind, between heart and heart? The truth is, that a// the me- 
dia through which thought becomes sensuous and communicable are 
in greater or less degree, yet in some degree, homogeneous and con- 
natural with thought itself. In other words they all, in a greater or 
less degree, possess manifest propriety. 

It is to be borne in mind here, that the question is not whether 
thought could not have embodied itself’ in other forms than it has, 
whether other languages could not have arisen, but whether the ex- 
isting forms possess adaptedness to the thought they convey. Life is 
not compelled to manifest itself in one only form, or in one particular 
set of forms, in any of the kingdoms, but it 7s compelled to make the 
form in which it does appear, vital like itself. The forms, for aught 
that we know, may be infinite in number, in which the invisible prin- 
ciple may become sensible, but the corpse is no one of them. 

Thought as the substance of discourse is logical, necessary and im- 
mutable in its nature, while language as the form is variable. The 








1 Henry V. Act. IV. Sc. 1. 
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language of a people is continually undergoing a change, so that those 
who speak it in its later periods, (it very often happens,) would be 
unintelligible to those who spoke it in its earlier ages. Chaucer can- 
not be read by Englishmen of the present day without a glossary.! 
Again, the languages of different nations differ from each other. There 
is great variety in the changes of the verb to express the passive form. 
The subject is sometimes included in the verb, sometimes is prefixed, 
and sometimes is suffixed to it. The Malay language assumes the 
plural instead of the singular as the basis of number, all nouns prima- 
rily denoting the plural. Some use the dual and some do not; some 
give gender and number to adjectives, and others do not; some 
have the article and some have not. And yet all these different lan- 
guages are equally embodiments of thought and of the same thought 
substantially. For the human mind is everywhere, and at all times, 
subject to the invariable laws of its own constitution, and that logical, 
immutable truth which stands over against it as its correlative object, 
is developed in much the same way among all nations in whom the 
intellect obtains a development. The vital principle—logical, immu- 
table truth in the form of human thought—is here seen embodying 
itself in manifold forms with freedom and originality, and with an ex- 
pressive suitableness in every instance. 

That a foreign language does not seem expressive to the stranger 
is no argument against the fundamental hypothesis. It is expressive 
to the native-born, and becomes so to the stranger in proportion as 
he acquires (not a mere mechanical and book knowledge, but) a vital 
and vernacular knowledge of it. And this expressiveness is not the 
result of custom. Apart from the instinctive association of a certain 
word with a certain conception, there is an instinctive sense of its in- 
trinsic fitness to communicate the thought intended—of its expressive- 
ness. For why should some words be more expressive than others, if 
they all equally depend upon the law of association for their significance? 
And why is a certain portion of every language more positive, em- 
phatic, and intense than the remaining portions? There is in every 
language a class of words which are its life and life-blood, a class to 
which the mind in its fervor and glow tnstinctively betakes itself in 
order to free itself’ of its thoughts in the most effective and satisfactory 
manner. But this is irreconcilable with the hypothesis that all words 
are but lifeless signs, acquiring their signification and apparent suit- 


ur ere 


' Yet even in this case, as Wordsworth truly remarks, “the affecting parts are 
almost always expressed in language pure, and universally intelligible even to this 
day.”—Prefuce to Lyrical Batiads. The more intense and wital the thought, the 
nearer the form approuches the essence, the more universal does it become. 
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ableness from use and custom, and all consequently being upon the 
same dead level with respect to expressiveness. 

Still another proof that the connection between language and 
thought is organic, is found in the fact that the relation between the 
two is evidently that of action and reaction. 

We have seen that language is the produce of thought; but this is 
not to be understood as though language were a mere effect, of which 
thought is the mere cause. The mere effect cannot react upon the 
pure cause. It is thrown off and away from its cause (as the cannon 
ball is from the cannon), so that there it stands insulated and inde- 
pendent with respect to its origin. 

This is not the case with language. Originated by thought, and 
undergoing modifications as thought is developed, it, in turn, exerts a 
reflex influence upon its originating cause. In proportion as language 
is an exact and sincere expression, does thought itself become exact 
and sincere. The more appropriate and expressive the language, the 
more correct will be the thought and the more expressive and power- 
ful will be the direction which thought takes. 

But if language were a mechanical invention, no such reaction as 
this could take place upon the inventor. While connected with 
thought only by an arbitrary compact on the part of those who made 
use of it, it would be separated from thought by origin and by nature. 
Not being a living and organic product, it could sustain to thought 
only the external and lifeless relation of cause and effect, and conse- 
quently would remain one and the same amid all the life, motion, and 
modification which the immaterial principle might undergo. 

Of course if such were the relation between the two, it would be 
impossible to account for all that unconscious but real change ever 
going on in a spoken language, which we call growth and progress. 
Language upon such an hypothesis would remain stationary in sub- 
stance, and at best could be altered only by aggregation from without. 
New words might be invented and added to the number already in 
existence, but no change could occur in the spirit of the language, if 
it may be allowed to speak of spirit in such a connection. 

Furthermore, if there is no vital relation between language and 
thought, it would be absurd to speak of the beneficial influence upon 
mental development (which is but the development of thought) of the 
study of philology. If in strict literality the relation of language to 
thought is that of the invention to the mind of the inventor, then the 
study of this outward, and in itself lifeless instrument, would be of no 
worth in developing an essence so intensely vital, so full of motion, 

VoL. V. No. 20. 56 
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and with such an irrepressible tendency to development as the human 
mind. 

It is however a truth and a fact that the study of a well organized 
language is one of the very best means of mental education. It brings 
the mind of the student into communication with the whole mind of a 
nation, and infuses into his culture the good and bad elements—the 
whole genius and spirit of the people of whose mind it is the evolu- 
tion. In no way can the mind of the individual be made to feel the 
power and influence of the mind of the race, and thereby receive the 
greatest possible enlargement and liberalizing, so well as by the phi- 
losophic study of language. A rational method of education makes 
use of this study as an indispensable discipline, and selects for this 
purpose two languages distinguished for the intimate relation which 
they sustain to the particular forms of thought they respectively ex- 
press. For the Greek language is so fused and one with Grecian 
thought, that it is living to this day, and has been the source of life 
to literature ever since its revival in the fifteenth century; and the 
rigid but majestic Latin is the exact embodiment of the organizing 
and imperial ideas of Rome. 

These languages exhibit the changes of thought in the Greek and 
Roman mind. They take their form and derive their spirit from the 
peculiarities of these nations. Hence the strong and original influ- 
ence which they exert upon the modern mind. If these languages 
really contained no tincture of the intellect that made them and made 
use of them, if they communicated none of the spirit of antiquity, they 
would indeed be “dead” languages for all purposes of mental enliven- 
Ing and development. 

But it is not so. The Greek and Roman mind with all that passed 
through it, whether it were thought or feeling, whether it were indi- 
vidual or national, instead of remaining in the sphere of conscious- 
ress merely, and thus being kept from the ken of all after ages, pro- 
jected itself, as it were, into these fine languages, into these noble 
forms, and not only became a xzqja és ae for mankind, but also a 
possession with whose characteristics the possessor is in sympathy, 
and from which he derives intellectual nourishment and strength. 

A further proof that language has a living connection with thought, 
is found in the fact that feeling and passion suggest language. 

Feeling and passion are the most vital of all the activities of the 
human soul, flowing as they do from the heart, and that which is 
prompted by them may safely be affirmed to have life. That words 
the most expressive and powerful fly from the lips of the impassioned 
thinker is notorious. The man who is naturally of few words, be- 
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comes both fluent and appropriate in the use of language when hia 
mind glows with hia subject and feeling is awakened. 

But the use of language is the same in kind and character with its 
origin. The processes through which language passes from the be- 
ginning to the end of its existence are all of the same nature. As in 
the wide sphere of the universe, preservation is a constant creation, 
and the things that are, are sustained and perpetuated on principles 
in accordance with the character impressed upon them by the creative 
fiat, so in all the narrower spheres of the finite, the use and develop- 
ment are coincident and harmonious with the origin and nature. We 
may therefore argue back from the use and development to the origin 
and nature; and when we find that in all periods of its history human 
language is suggested, and that too in its most expressive form, by 
feeling and passion, we may infer that these had to do in its origin, 
and have left something of themselves in its nature. For how could 
there be a point and surface of communication between words and 
feeling, so that the latter should start out the former in all the fresh- 
ness of a new creation, if there were no tntertor connection between 
them. For language as it falls from the lips of passion is tremulous 
with life—with the life of the soul, and imparts the life of the soul to 
all who hear it. 

If, then, in the actual every-day use of language, we find it to be 
suggested by passion, and to be undergoing changes both in form and 
signification, without the intervention of a formal compact on the part 
of men, it is just to infer that no such compact called it into existence. 
Tf, upon watching the progress and growth of a language, we find it in 
continual flux and reflux, and detect everywhere in it, change and 
motion, without any consciously directed effort to this end on the part 
of those who speak it, it is safe to infer that the same unconscious 
gpontaneousness characterized it in its beginning. Moreover, if in 
every-day life we unconsciously, yet really, use language not as a life- 
less sign of our thought, but believe that in employing it we are really 
expressing our mind, and furthermore, if we never in any way agreed 
to use the tongue which we drank in with our mother’s milk, but : were 
born into it and grew up into its use, even as we were ‘born into and 
grew up under the intellectual and moral constitution imposed upon 
human nature by its Creator, we may safely conclude that language, 
100, is a provision on the part of the author of our being, and conse- 
quently is organic and alive. 

Indeed, necessity of speech, like necessity of religion and govern- 
ment and social existence, is laid upon man by his constitution, and 
az in these latter instances whatever secondary arrangements may be 
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made by circumstances, the primary basis and central form is fixed in 
human nature, so in the case of language, whatever may be the sec 
ondary modifications growing out of national differences and pecu- 
liarities of vocal organs, the deep ground and source of language is 
the human constitution itself. 

Frederick Schlegel, after queting Schiller’s lines: 


Thy knowledge, thou sharest with superior spirits ; 
Art, oh man! thou hast atone, 


calls language “the general, all-embracing art of man.” This is truth. 
For language is embodiment—the embodiment not indeed of one par- 
ticular idea in a material form, but of thought at large, in an imma- 
terial yet sensible form. And the fact that the material used is sound 
—the most ethereal of media—imparts to this “all embracing art” 
spirituality of character that raises it above many of the fine acts, 
strictly so called. It is an embodiment of the spiritual, yet not in 
the coarse elements of matter. When the spiritual passes from the 
intelligible to the sensible world by means of art, there is a coming 
down from the pure ether and element of incorporeal beauty into the 
lower sphere of the defined and sensuous. The pure abstract idea 
necessarily loses something of its purity and abstractedness by becom- 
ing embodied. By coming into appearance for the sense it ceases to 
be in its ineffable, original, highest state for the reason—for the pure 
intelligence. Art, therefore, is degradation—a stooping to the limi- 
tations and imperfections of the material world of sense, and the feel- 
ing awakened by the form, however full it may be of the idea, is not 
equal in purity, depth and elevation, to the direct beholding of the idea 
itself in spirit and in truth.! 

We may, therefore, add to the assertion of Schlegel, and say, that 
language is also the highest art of man. With the exceptions of poe- 
try and oratory, all the fine arts are hampered in the full, free ex- 
pression of the idea by the uncomplying material. Poetry and ora- 
tory, in common with language, by employing the most ethereal of 
media, approach as near as is possible for embodiments, to the nature 
of that which they embody, but the latter is infinitely superior to the 
two former, by virtue of its infinitely greater range and power of ex- 
haustive expression. Poetry and eloquence are confined to the par 














1 It is interesting in this connection to notice that the Puritan, though generally 
charged with a barbarian ignorance of the worth of art, nevertheless in practice 
took the only strictly philosophic view of it. That stripping, flaying hated of 
form, per se, which he manifested, grew out of a (practically) intensely philosophic 
mind which clearly saw the true relation of the form to the idea—of the sensible 
to the spiritual. 
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ticular and individual, while language seeks to embody thought in all 
its relations and transitions, and feeling in all its manifoldness and 
depth. The sphere in which it moves and of which it seeks to give 
an outward manifestation is the whole human consciousness, froin its 
rise in the individual, on through all its modifications in the race. 
It seeks to give expression to an inward experience, that is co-infinite 
with human life itself.” 

Viewed in this aspect, human language ceases to be the insignifi- 
cant and uninteresting phenomenon it is so often represented to be, 
and appears in all its real meaning and mystery. It is an organt- 
zation, as wonderful as any in the realm of creation, built up by a 
necessary tendency of human nature seeking to provide for its wants, 
and constructed too, upon the principles of that universal nature, which 
Sir Thomas Brown truly affirms to be “the art of God.”! 

Contemplate, for a moment, the Greek language as the product of 
this tendency and necessity to express his thought imposed upon man 
by creation. This wonderful structure could not have been put to- 
gether by the cunning contrivance, and adopted by the formal consent 
of the nation, and it certainly was not preserved and improved in this 
manner. Its pliancy and copiousness and precision and vitality and 
harmony, whereby it is capable of expressing all forms of thought, 
from the simplicity of Herodotus to the depth of Plato, are qualities 
which the unaided and mechanizing understanding of man could not 
have produced. They grew spontaneously and gradually, out of the 
fundamental characteristics of the Grecian mind, and are the natural 
and pure expression of Grecian thought. 

Contemplate, again, our own mother tongue as the product of this 
same foundation for speech laid in human nature by its constitution. 
Its native strength and energy and vividness, and its acquired copious- 
ness and harmony, as exhibited in the simple artlessness of Chaucer, 
and “the stately and regal argument” of Milton, are what might be 
expected to characterize the Latinized Saxon. 

A creative power, deeper and more truly artistic than the inventive 
understanding, produced these languages. It was that plastic power, 
by which man creates form for the formless, and which, whether it 
show itself universally in the production of a living language, or par- 
ticularly in the works of the poet or painter, is the crowning power of 
hamanity. In view of the wonderful harmonies and symmetrical gra- 








Die philosophische Bildung der sprachen, die vorziiglich noch an den urspriing- 
lichen sichtbar wird, ist ein wahrhaftes durch den mechanismus des menschlichen 
Geistes gewirktes Wunder.—Schelling’s vom Ich. u. s. w. § 3. 
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dations of these languages, may we not apply the language of Words- 
worth : 

Point not these mysteries to an art 

Lodged above the starry pole, 

Pare modwations flowing from the heart 

Of Divine love, where wisdom, beauty, trath, 

With order dwell, in endless youth.’ 


We should not, however, have a complete view of the relation of 
language to thought, if we failed to notice that in its best estate % is 
an imperfect expression. Philosophy ever labors uuder the difficulty 
of finding terms by which to communicate its subtile and profound dis- 
eoveries, and there are feelings that are absolutely unutterable. Ke- 
pecially is this true of religious thought and feeling. There is a limi 
within this profound domain beyond which human speech cannot go, 
and the hushed and breathless spirit must remain absorbed in the aw- 
ful intuition. Here, as throughout the whole world of life, the prm- 
ciple obtains but an imperfect embodiment. There is ever something 
more perfect and more glorious beyond what appears. The intelligi- 
ble world cannot be entirely exhausted, and therefore it is the never 
failing source of substantial principle and creative life. 

In the case before us, truth is entirely exhausted by no language 
whatever. There are depths not yet penetrated by consciousness, 
and who will say that even the consciousness of such a thinker as 
Plato can have had a complete expression, even through such a woa- 
derful medium as the Greek tongue? The human mind is connected 
with the Divine mind, and thereby with the whole abyss of truth; 
and hence the impossibility of completely sounding even the human 
‘mind, or of giving complete utterance to it; and hence the possibility 
and the basis of an unending development for the mind and an ma- 
ending growth for language. 

In conclusion, we are aware that the charge of obscarity may be 
brought against the theory here presented, by an advocate of the other 
theory of the origin and nature of language. We have no disposition 
to deny the truth of the charge, only adding that the obscurity, se far 
as it pertains to the theory (in distinction from the presentation of the 
theory, for which the individual is regpensible), is such as grows oat 
iof the very natare and depth and absolute truth of the theory iteelf. 
We have gone upon the supposition tbat human language as a ‘form, 
is neither hollow nor lifeless—that it has a living principle, and that 
this principle is thought. Now life is and ‘must be mysterious; and 
-at no point more so than when it begins to organize itself into a body. 


1 Power of Sound. 
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Furthermore, the spontaneous, and to a great extent, unconscious pro- 
cesses of life, are and must be mysterious. The method of geniue— 
ene of the highest forms of life—in the production of a Humlet, or 
Paradise Lost, or the Transfiguration, has not yet been explained, 
and the method of human nature, by which it constructs for iteclf its 
‘wonderful medium of communication—by which it externalizes the 
‘whole inner world of thought and feeling—cannot be rendered plain 
like the working of a well poised and smoothly running machipe 
throwing off its manufactures. 

Simply asking then of him who would render ‘all things clear by 
tendering all things shallow, by whom, when, where and. how the Greek 
language, for example, was invented, and by what historical compact 
it came to be the language of the nation, we would turn away to that 
nobler, more exciting, and more rational theory, which regards lan- 
guage to be “a necessary and organic product of human nature, ap- 
pearing contemporaneously and parallel with the activity of thought.” 
This theory af the origin of language throws light over all depart- 
ments of the great subject of philology, finds its gradual and unceasing 
verification as philological science advances under :a spur and impulse 
derived from this very theory, and ends in that philosophical insight 
unto language, which, after all, is but the clear and full intuition of its 
mystery—of its life. 


ARTICLE V. 


JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO TO MOUNT LEBANON BY JEBLE 
EL-AALA, APAMIA, RIBLA, ETC. 


By Rev. William M. Thomson, American Missionary in Syria. 


Aug. 27th, 1846. Having accomplished the objects of my visit, and 
made all the necessary preparations for my journey back to Lebanon, 
I left Aleppo this morning at 10 o’clock. For the first few hours the 
‘road led over low, rocky hills, entirely deserted, naked and barren. 
‘We encountered a drove of more than 500 female camels, and my 
‘companions ‘were not a little rejoiced when we were fairly rid of their 
-wild and savage masters. In two and a half ‘hours’ rapid riding we 
came to a ruined khan, with the mellifluous name of ’ Asil (honey). 
The only living things, in sight, were flocks of pigeons, which appear 
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to have taken possession of the premises, or at least, were congregated 
there—possibly to be near the only fountain of water in this region. 
This fountain is a curiosity in its way—being conducted to the khan 
by an artificial underground canal from, no one knows where, and 
carried off in the same way, to a destination equally uncertain. The 
canal is certainly an ancient work, as is also the Roman road, which 
led over the hills by this route to Antioch in olden times. We came 
to a village called Oorim or Urim in four and a half hours. Here is 
a building twenty-five feet square—constructed of heavy, smooth cat 
stones, with a Roman arched vault—and on one corner a tower, built 
solid throughout. The indications of great antiquity cannot be mis- 
taken, but as it does not appear to have been either a church, temple 
or mosque, the particular design of the edifice is a matter for specu- 
lation. Probably it was a guard-house with a watchtower. Ita ele- 
vated position, commanding a view of the desert in all directions, 
favors the supposition. Urim is a small village constructed out of the 
ruins of what must have been a considerable town. I felt rather ner- 
vous while riding amongst these ruins, to find myself perpetually in 
danger of falling into some of the cisterns, by which the whole rocky 
surface is pierced and honey-combed. Most of these cisterns are now 
“broken,” but they tell of a large and industrious community, and 
many other relics bear a like testimony. There are no fountains in 
this region of chalky hills, and the dirty denizens of these wretched 
hamlets drink the horrible decoction of the cisterns, all alive as it is, 
with little pink-colored worms. In five and a half hours is Urim the 
Little, “ without an inhabitant,” but wth a well of living water, said 
to be 150 feet deep, and it may be so, for our ropes would not reach 
the water. At the end of six and a half hours we came to Ussack or 
Asak, also deserted. Here we left the cretaceous hills, and entered 
upon the great plain of Keftin. This plain is very extensive, dotted 
with villages, and enriched with splendid olive groves. It stretches 
by Maanat Naaman to Hamah, and includes Edlip Riba, Maarat Mus- 
rin, and several other considerable towns. It has the open desert on 
the east, and its western boundary is Jeble el-Aala and Armenaz. At 
seven and a half hours is el-Jeny—pronounced L’geny—a bustling 
place, crowded with cattle, for whose accommodation they have con- 
structed an immense tank—it is empty now, and dry as an oven. In 
another hour and a half we passed Hazzany, surrounded with large 
fields of melons; and at the end of ten hours’ ride from Aleppo we 
reached Keftin. Our path led us a little to the south of the regular 
road to Antioch, and the general direction was nearly west. 

This village of Keftin is inhabited by Druzes, and is the home of 
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our muleteers, whom we fortunately picked up in Aleppo. The old 
sheikh—Bu Aby Sherif Nasif—received us with open arms, and the 
whole village quickly collected at his house to welcome a visitor from 
their brethren in Lebanon. I found a number of them had once lived 
in our part of the mountain, and one old man had passed the greater 
part of his life in Abieh, and was well acquainted with all our neigh- 
bors. Vague reports about the Druzes bad reached me ia varions 
ways, but when in this region in 1840 I coald ascertain acthing about 
them. They were then known only as Moslems, nor did they ven- 
ture to declare themselves Druzes until within the last year. The 
occasion of their resuming their real name is curious. The old sheikh 
was so alarmed by the exaggerated reports of the destruction of his 
sect in Lebanon last year, that he made arrangemente to flee, with all 
his people, to the Hauran for fear lest their fanatical Moslem neigh- 
bors would fall upon and aanihilate them. Some one, however, ad- 
vised him to make himself known to the British consul in Aleppo, 
which he did, and was so much encouraged by his reception, that he 
not only determined to remain where he was, but has openly declared 
himself a Druze, commenced repairing his houee and enlarging his ee- 
tablishment in many ways; and is also endeavoring to recall his peo- 
ple who fled many years ago to Lebaaon and the Hauran. The 
sheikh gave the following account of the cause of their flight: About 
thirty-five years ago the inhabitants of two Moslem villages—Arme- 
naz and Kefr Nakherin—became involved in a deadly feud about 
some rustic Helen or other. The weaker party retired amongst the 
Druzes of Jeble el-Aala, who eagerly took up the quarrel, and attack- 
ed their enemies. When they came to the fight, however, the two 
Moslem partiee—like man and wife in the fable—made peace, and 
both fell upon the Druzes. One thing led on to another, until the 
Moslems assembled from Antioch and all the region round, and waged 
a war of extermination against the poor Druzes of Jeble el-Aala. 
They were overpowered, their leader slain, and the whole population 
fled, first to Edlip and from thence dispersed some to Lebanon, others - 
to Damascus, Wady Zeim and the Hauran. Sheikh Behur was thea 
all powerful in Lebanon, and he sent a detachment of his retainers 
ander the command of ibn Word to Edlip, and breught a large body 
of these fugitives to the Shif, where they were quartered amongst 
their brethren. Comparatively few have returned to their ancient 
homes. They do not number above 500 fighting men in all, according 
to my list. The sheikh says there were then several thousand, and the 
numerous deserted villages on the mountain, confirm his statement. 
They reckon forty-nine villages, of which twenty-nine are entirely de- 
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serted, and the remainder but partially occupied. There is but little 
doubt, that the Druzes settled in Jeble el-Aala before any of them re- 
moved to Lebanon. Maanat en-Naaman, from whence the oldest fam- 
lies in Lebanon came, is in sight of Jeble el-Aala, and their settle- 
ments originally extended across the plain to that city. 

This village of Armenaz, whose inhabitants figure in the above 
tragedy, gives name, according to Ibn Shiddad, to the mountain range 
south of Jeble el-Aala. From time immemorial it has been celebrated 
for its manufactory of glass—a remarkable fact. There is not another 
place in all Syria where glass is made. 

Keftin is eminently distinguished for its prgeonries—long buildings, 
very narrow and very tall—without a roof, and with but one low door, 
and that ordinarily walled up. The interior, from top to bottom, is 
full of “ pigeon holes,” and thither thousands of a whitish gray pigeon 
resort to breed. They are extremely wild, and live abroad in the 
open plains. These birds may be seen at all hours of the day, going 
from and returning to these pigeonries, like bees to their hives. 
Great care is taken not to disturb them while breeding, and when the 
young are nearly ready to fly, they are abstracted during the night, 
and carried to Aleppo, and other cities, where they are highly prized. 
There were formerly seventy-two of these pigeon palaces in Keftin— 
by far the best houses in the place—and some of them were fifty feet 
high. Most of them are now in ruins, but with returning prosperity 
they will be restored. I have neither seen nor read of this plan for 
rearing pigeons in any other region except around Aleppo. 

I went this morning to see the fair at Maanat Nusrim, or Musrim, 
as it is often spelt. It is about six miles south of Keftin, and is fa- 
vorably noticed by Ibn Siddad, Ibn Shehny, and other Arabic histo- 
rians. It figures largely in the early Moslem wars, and had then both 
castles and walls—at present it has neither, and not more than 3000 
inhabitants. The numerous columns and other remains of antiquity, 
confirm the reports of its original importance. The fatr was a sorry 
affair. Butter, honey, oil, poultry, salt, pepper, sugar, cotton and 
woollen cloths, and trinkets for the fare were spread out on the ground, 
in the public square of the town; and at another place were borses, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, goats, cows, etc. exhibited for sale. There 
was quite a collection of village beauties on the ground—for sale, too, 
I suppose. Man is everywhere and in all ages the same. _“ It is 
nauzht, it is naught, cried the buyer,” and the vociferation, protesting, 
swearing, quarrelling and chaffering of these carnest traders produced 
a babbling, bablish scene, truly oriental, and altogether worth the ride 
to behold. This fair is held only on Friday, but there is a circuit of 
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them, and the pedlars carry their wares from one to another in con- 
stant succession. Such things were once witnessed in England, and 
are common to this day in Ireland, and produced scenes far wilder 
and wickeder than this of Nusrim. Christianity has but a single re- 
presentative in this town—a Greek from Edlip, and a dyer by trade. 

In the afternoon I took a guide and set off to visit the ruins on 
Jeble el-Aala—a long rocky mountain which bounds the plain to the 
west of Keftin some five or six miles. Having climbed a rugged 
path for nearly an hour, we came to Kefe Arik. Here are very 
heavy buildings of large smooth cut stone, apparently the remains of 
ancient temples or churches, or both. A few Druze families live 
amongst these ruins. Two hours further on is Kefe Kuneiyeh, a 
thriving Moslem town of about 3000 inhabitants. From this place 
the road, bad enough everywhere, descended, by a horribly rocky 
path, into a sweet vale, on the different sides of which are three pleas- 
ant looking villages, Sardeen, Hutton, and Maraty es-Shilf. The 
water of this vale forms part of the brook el-Burah, and flows into 
the lake of Antioch. By a sharp ascent of half an hour, along a 
blind goat path, where we were obliged to walk and drag our horses 
after us, we gained the summit of Jeble el-Aala, near extensive ruins 
called Kirk Bizy. The remains resemble those of St. Simon, but 
present the appearance of greater antiquity. The smooth wrought 
stones are from two to ten feet long, and three feet high. Mortar is 
unknown, and the dvors and windows are square. Indeed there is 
no approximation to an arch in this whole collection. The col- 
umns also are square, with plain, antique capitals, and what decora- 
tions appear, are in the Doric style. This place is utterly deserted, 
and has been time out of mind. Turning south-west we came in fif- 
teen minutes to Kulb Lousy. Here, amidst other ruins, is a grand 
church, or temple, in tolerable preservation. It is about 100 feet long, 
very lofty, and having a noble nave, handsome columns, cornice, with 
arches, capitals and other ornamental work of a mixed order, bearing 
some resemblance to the Corinthian style. There are many crosses 
carved in the walls in different places, and other figures, not probably 
of Christian origin. Here stands, and has stood for long solitary ages, 
this temple, solemn, grand, impressive, but without a worshipper. 
A few Druzes reside here, and the sheikh was particularly urgent to 
have us spend the night with him, but I had made other arrange- 
ments; and after taking a hasty glance at the remains, and the splen- 
did prospect over the plain, and at the lake of Antioch, I passed on 
to Behiya. This is an immense pile of ruins, ten minutes south of 
Kalb Lousy, and “without inhabitants.” The only peculiarities in 
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these remains are their extent, the occurrence of arches, and of a cu- 
rious kird of column, swelling out in the middle like a barrel, and 
tapering towards either end. It was now long after sunset, and gray 
twilight had let fall her melancholy mantle over these ragged rehets 
of olden times. The owl, and the bat, darted hither and thither in 
endless gyrations—the very ghosts of the departed—cleaving the air 
in a mysterious silence, or jabbering their batish dialect in the gloomy 
vaults of these dismal desolations. I wonder not that the superstitious 
peasants hurry by these ruins, and declare them to be peopled by 
whole troops of unblessed jin, and spirits of the lost. I found my own 
eyes wandering about in search of some superhuman apparition, and 
I verily believe it was a relief to get fairly out of these dark shadows, 
and breathe again the cool evening air of the unpolluted mountain 
top. As I passed away I noticed several niches, as if for statues or 
idols. There were many old cisterns also, and rock tombs, where 
bones of dead men did lie and mouldered back to dust, long, long 
ago. They areempty now. Yes, the very tombs are deserted. 

In ten minutes we came to Kefe Kdleh, an inhabited village, in 
the midst, and constructed out of the same kind of ruins as those last 
described. One large building resembles a convent and bears the 
name; made originally out of ruins, it is itself'a ruin, and has been 
no one knows how long. It was too dark for examination, and more- 
over it is a hopeless attempt to describe the hundredth part of the re- 
mains on Jeble el-Aala. Twenty minutes of rather nervous riding 
in the dark, brought us to Bshindelayeb, where we are spending the 
night with an old Druze shiekh, in a house built upon very ancient 
vaults, and in the identical room in which our acquaintances of the 
Jeonblat and Neckidiyeli shiekhs of Lebanon, lay concealed after the 
defeat of the sultan’s troops by Ibrahim Pasha near Hamah in 1880. 
They sided against the pasha, and fled to this village for concealment. 
It is admirably adapted to the purpose—a wild retreat, a savage abode 
of semi-savage Druzes, to which no Frank had ever before penetrated. 
The path by which we reached this queer place, twisted and wound 
its way amongst rocks from ten to fifty feet high. Against these 
precipices it seemed often to run bolt up and stop, and yet it held on, 
creeping through narrow crevices, and dark, suspicious rents in the 
rocks until we emerged on to an open plain near the village. Per- 
haps in the daytime one might traverse these labyrinths without ex- 
citement, but in the night I found it awkward, and was well satisfied 
to reach the end of them. Besides break-neck precipices, whose 
proximity and depth are interesting subjects of speculation in the 
dark, we were surrounded by whole troops of jackals, whose wild 
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wail is my utter abomination at all times. Our guide also informed 
us that there were droves of wild hogs ranging over these hills, very 
dangerons to encounter, and which he appeared to dread far more 
than the bears and panthers which also abound. He assured me that 
the panthers (or tigers as they are called) are so numerous, that it is 
very difficult to preserve their dogs from them. The panthers are 
particularly: fond of dog’s flesh, and will snatch up and: carry off the 
largest of them ina morhent. I was acquainted with this’ fact in 
Lebanon, where the same kind of panther is found. 

These hills, strange to say, are covered with olive trees left to grow 
wild, and clinging to rocks higher than themselves. They were 
probably planted by inhabitants, long since exterminated in the cruel 
wars and fearful desolations, which overturned these once flourishing 
towns and villages. 

29th. Spent this morning in wandering over the ruins of this village. 
They are more extensive than I had supposed, and some of them, in 
very good preservation. Besides houses, palaces, temples and heavy 
walls, whose object and significancy cannot now be determined, there 
ate many sepulchral rooms well worth examination. I was particu- 
lariy struck with one set of them cut in the hard lime rock, with an 
ornamented front at least twenty feet long, and twelve or fifteen high. 
It had demi columns and a plain Doric cornice from end to end, and 
below this, a wreath of leaves and flowers is supported on the horns of 
oxen. These sepulchral rooms are numerous, large and handsomely 
carved, and a few feet to the east of them, stands a solitary square col- 
umn of a single stone, at least twenty-five feet high with niches in its 
sides for statues or images. To the south of these sepulchres is a large 
building, mostly standing, called Seraiyet Melek el-Mebsha, of whose 
royal majesty I could learn nothing but the name. This palace has 
a coart in front of it about eighty feet square, made by cutting. away. 
the rock, and beneath this court, is an immense cistern forty or fifty 
feet deep, and of the size of the court, roof and all, of solid rock. It 
is still the grand reservoir for this, and other villages; nor has it ever 
been exbaasted even in the dryest seasons. Having spent a busy 
morning amongst the ruins, I returned to the house of the sheikh 
where I found a bountiful breakfast waiting to be disposed of, and 
which the old sheikh preased upon me with true Druze importunity. 
From the roof of his house, the north point of the lake of Antioch 
bore 320, south point, 311. Highest point of Jeble Gcauer Dag, 331, 
of Met. Oasius, 251. Antioch is nearly west, but mot visible on ac- 
count of a' projecting ridge of mountain. 

In half: an hour from this saa direction: nearly south, is 
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Kefr Maris, where are extensive ruins. The east end of a temple 
or large church, is nearly perfect, and the walls, columns and cor- 
nice of the remainder, are piled up in vast heaps, making it a diffi- 
‘cult task to examine the details. 

Here are numerous tombs like those described above, but with the 
addition in some cases of a covered court in front. The cover is made 
of large flat stones, supported upon columns. I noticed at this place 
a remarkable arch, constructed of stones about six feet long. It is 
very lofty, nearly round, and stands at present entirely alone, held 
together by its own weight, having neither wall nor abutment of any 
kind to rest against. Thus it has stood while long ages have rolled 
away, shaken but not shattered, by the rude earthquakes which have 
prostrated everything around it. We had time to examine but a very 
small part of the ruins and sepulchres of this interesting place, and 
after chatting a few minutes with the four or five Druze inhabitants, 
we passed on to the next village called Kokaniyeh, leaving large and 
tempting ruins unexplored on every side of our route. At Kokani- 
yeh many of the better sort of houses have double rows of columns in 
front like those in Jeble Simon. The handsome remains of a chureh 
form a conspicuous object. The walls and nave are nearly perfect, 
but the columns are all prostrate. Not far from the church is a build- 
ing altogether unique in its construction. It is supported by colamas, 
which stand on arches, and the upper story is reached by a flight of 
steps cut out of one long heavy slab of stone, which is reared up 
against the side of the edifice,—a curiosity in its way, which I have 
seen nowhere else. There is not a single inhabitant in all this as- 
semblage of venerable antiquities. From this place we began to de- 
scend the mountain, having large deserted towns both on the right 
and left of our path. We passed through Benkusa, and Dar Siata, 
without allowing their attractions to detain us, and reached Keftin 
about noon. Who can solve the mystery that hangs over these ruins? 
In this sinall mountain are twenty times as many Grecian and Roman 
antiquities as are to be found in all Palestine. And their unique and 
massive style, and high preservation strike the beholder with amaze- 
ment. I was informed that the same kind of remains abound through- 
out, what Ibn Shiddad calls Jeble Armenaz, south-west of Jeble el- 
Aala. And indeed I could see them crowning the gray crest of the 
mountain as I passed down the plain to Edlip and Riba. I hope some 
future traveller will penetrate these mountains from Séafeta, by Ka- 
laat Kudmiis and Armenaz, to Antioch. This route would include 
the ‘‘twenty hours’ ride” along the upper range of the Ansairiyeh 
mountains, “ well watered, and abounding in ruins,” mentioned in my 
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former tour to Ladakiyeh. Here is a large field for exploration, 
doubly interesting because wholly untrodden by the feet of modern 
enterprise. So far as history reveals the movements of Syria’s suc- 
cessive conquerors, none of them penetrated these savage districts. 
The Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, Grecians, Romans, 
Saracens, Franks, Tartars, and Turks, in their successive invasions, 
either followed the line of the coast, or spread over the great central 
plains of the interior. These mountains are in fact impracticable to 
regular armies ; and the oppressed natives of every age have proba- 
bly sought and found an asylum from their invaders in these wild and 
_ savage deserts. It has always been the home of the Ansairiyeh, and 
it remains yet to he seen whether we do not find in them and others 
like them, the genuine descendants of Syria’s most ancient tribes. 
The comparatively modern date of their present name and supersti- 
tion, does not militate against this hypothesis, for their ancestors were 
there before they became Ansairiyeh, and there are many things in 
their features, their language, customs and traditions, which seem to 
connect them with a very remote antiquity. 

Left Keftin at 8, P.M. The whole village accompanied us for 
some distance, and very earnestly urged their petition for a missiona- 
ry, to reside amongst them, and open schools for their children, as we 
are doing for their brethren in Lebanon. Poor people! They live 
amongst bitter enemies, and catch, with eagerness, at any prospect of 
support or protection. They are a degraded and lawless race, but it 
was encouraging to hear them acknowledge the fact, and plead to be 
instructed. ‘There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of their profes- 
sions; and a missionary would be able to collect all the children of 
this community into Christian schools. 

We rode rapidly down the plain, past Maarrat Musnin to Edlip, 
which we reached in four and a half hours—the whole distance may 
be sixteen or eighteen miles. It is one vast plain, and for the last 
hour and a half, the path led through a noble olive grove. 

30th. Sabbath. Rested in our tent. Sent for the Greek priest, 
who spent most of the morning at our quarters. He appeared de- 
lighted to meet a Frank Christian, and had many inquiries to make 
about the state of Christianity in other lands. He complained of the 
pereecution and oppression which the Christians in this region suffer 
from their fanatical masters; and was rejoiced to find himself con- 
nected in faith with a brotherhood so vast and powerful. There are 
100 Greek families in Edlip, and they have a small church. No 
other sect of Christians is represented here, and, what is singular, there 
are no Jews in Edlip. The entire population is differently estimated 
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by themselves, at 10,000, 12,000, and even 15,000. Burckhardt, who 
visited Edlip from Sermein in 1812, estimated the number of houses 
at 1000, which I think too high, and the whole population may be 
about 8000. Nearly all the oil procured from the vast olive orchards 
in this region is manufactured into soap. There were formerly sev- 
enteen large establishments of this ‘kind; now, but four are in opera- 
tion. The people of Aleppo, Riha, Ladakiyeh, and other places 
have established factories for themselves, which has divided the busi- 
ness that was once almost a monopoly of Edlip. The priest also in- 
formed me that one hundred and five years ago there occurred a win- 
ter so severe that the Orontes was frozen over for many days, and all 
the olive trees in this region died. ‘This extraordinary phenomenon 
is confirmed by the fact that the present trees are comparatively young 
and small, and have evidently sprung up from the roots of older ones. 

Burckhardt says that Edlip is divided by a hill. The hill is merely 
a huge accumulation of the refuse of soap factories, and there are two 
of these artificial mounds instead of one. The great size of these 
mounds indicates a high antiquity, both to the town and to the busi- 
ness of making soap. A few miles north-east of Edlip is a fine town 
called Maarra. It is known to Arab authors, but whether it marks 
the site of an older city I could not ascertain. It has the reputation of 
great antiquity. About three hours south-east is Sermein, well de- 
scribed by Burckhardt. On the west, and beyond the Orontes is seen 
Jeble Ksair, inhabited by Kurds, Moslems, Christians and Ansairiyeh. 
The principal place is Deir Koosh, concerning which Ibn Shiddad 
says: “It was celebrated of old, and when the Crusaders enlarged 
Harim they also fortified Deir Koosh. It had a governor of its own 
—a cadi, mosques and extensive suburbs, and large plantations of 
fruit trees. It was built upon a hill overhanging the Orontes—and 
Allah knows—what its ancient name and history were,” which is our 
author’s usual way of saying he does not. It was, however, the capi- 
tal of a large mountain district belonging to the government of Alep- 
po, before the time of Ibn Shiddad. 

31. Rode to Riha—three hours. The great olive grove terminates 
at Tel Stomak, a small village about six miles south of Edtip. We 
saw numerous flocks of the white gazelle bounding over this fertile 
and magnificent plain. An English gentleman told me that he saw 
at least five thousand of these Leautiful animals in one day. I would 
not venture any estimate of those we saw, but certainly they did not 
approximate that high number. We rode through Riha—delivered 
our letter of introduction to the only Christian in it, and immediately 
ascended Jeble Arbaiyin, which rises abruptly on the south of the 
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town. We found the same cool fountain and pleasant summer-house 
mentioned by Burckhardt, and in much the same condition, and there 
we stopped for rest and breakfast. Indeed we spent several hours at 
this charming spot. The scenery is grand, the air fresh and balmy, 
and the water pure and cool, the very choicest of all laxuries to a 
traveller in this part of Syria at this season of the. year. From this 
sammer palace Casius towers high above all other mountains. It is 
nearly west. Jeble el-Aala is exactly north-west; Jeble St. Simon 
north by east, and the vast, vast plain stretches away, away, away 
east and north-east, until earth and sky mingle and melt into a misty, 
dreamy horizon on the distant desert. 

Riba lies at the northern base of Jeble Arbaiyin, and may contain 
about 3000 Moslem inhabitants. Ascending the mountain you en- 
counter many tombs cut in the rock, most of them plain, though a few 
have handsomely adorned fronts. Many of these tombs have half 
columna dnd a handsome cornice wrought in the rock, and I noticed 
arches, old walls, and other remains of antiquity, in different places. 
Riha has evidently been a town of importance in the eras of Grecian 
and Roman rule. 

From Arbaiyin I walked over the mountain to Kefr Lata, or Tel 
Lata, nearly east, about three miles. Here are Grecian ruins, and 
multitudes of tombs of an uncertain age. Some of these tombs are 
very large. One contained an entire flouring mill turned by a mule. 
These Latattes bring their bread from the house of the dead. Above 
the principal fountain stands a canopy supported by four marble col- 
amns. There a few pretty gardens at the village, but the general ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country is rocky and barren. Maarrat 
en-Namaan is in sight about four hours to the south-east, and the plain 
is crowded with ruing. I felt a strong temptation to spend the day in 
examining those of Ruaiha, of which 1 heard very large accounts. 
With the spy-glass I could see the columns and prostrate habitations. 
My guide assured me that there were many inscriptions there, in the 
same character as this of Tel Lata. Not far from Arbaiyin is a lo- 
cality of greenish colored marl, from which copper has been made, 
according to the testimony of the natives; but whether the ore is suf- 
ficiently rich to be wrought with advantage remains to be proved by 
experiment. This Ardatyin derives its name from forty willies—holy 
places, or rather persons, who hold their mystic meetings in its dark 
caverns. I visited the principal abode of these fabulous gentry. It 
is a large yawning cavern which has been once stuccoed, and written 
over with sentences from the Koran in a very large Arabic character. 
The stucco has mostly fallen off, and the writing is illegible. 

57° 
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Left Arbaiyin at 1 P. M. and in half an hour came to Urim et-Jous. 
Between this village and its next neighbor, Nahly, there has raged 
for the last two years, one of those unfortunate blood feuds which are 
s0 common in this disorganized land. Several lives have been lost; 
and our guide was bastinadoed and imprisoned a whole year, for his, 
share in the business. From Nahly to Ramah is an hour—good road, 
and splendid country. At Ramah are extensive Grecian and Roman 
ruins, columns, cornices, entablatures, and all the ordinary relics of a 
splendid town, incorporated in the wretched huts of this degraded 
peasantry. In another hour is Maryan; this was the seat of a bish- 
opric in the metropolitancy of Apamia, and was evidently a place of 
importance. For the last two hours we have been riding over an 
undalating country, very fertile and very beautiful, even in August. 
The orchards of mulberry, fig, olive, pomegranate and almonds, are 
as flourishing as in any other section of Syria; and large oak trees 
abound, covered with the graceful drapery of drooping vines. Half 
an hour from Maryan is Akhsin. Here are very heavy ruins of great 
antiquity ; and, indeed, the whole country abounds in them, and weeks 
might be spent very agreeably amongst them. During most of the 
afternoon my attention has been attracted towards a high, conical 
mount, rising out of the plain like Tabor. It is called Neby Ayub— 
Prophet Job—and the natives believe that his tomb is there. There 
is a Willie, or Mazar, dedicated to the patient man of Uz, and my 
guide amused me greatly by his reverent rehearsal of the wonderfal 
legends respecting the patriarch, which are current in the country. 
He must have been a hundred times taller than Anak, and a thousand 
times stronger than Samson. Ruins look out from the top of this 
roount, and lie prostrate around its ample base in melancholy profu- 
sion. But we are now in the vicinity of el-Bara and must quicken 
our pace to reach it before evening. 

_ In one hour from Akhsin, this wonderful specimen of antiquity burst 
upon our astonished vision, as we rose over the crest of a low hill. 
There it lay in the long valley below us—an entire city, preserved like 
another Pompeii, to excite and to gratify the curiosity of successive 
geverations down to the end of time. Many of the houses, palaces, 
churches, tombs and temples are nearly perfect. For three hours I 
ran in every direction, amongst and over these ruins, without pausing 
to reflect where I was, or what I was about. This gratification of a 
rather idle curiosity consumed time which I afterwards needed for 
other purposes, and rendered my subsequent investigations more rapid 
than I could have desired. Coming from the north, the first object 
that arrests attentian is the castle, surrounded on all sides, by an im- 
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mense number of very substantial arches. These arches are as pers 
fect as when first constructed, but the buildings which they supported 
are gqne—-carried off probably to build the castle, which I suppose to 
be of Saracenic origin; or it may have been erected by the crusaders, 
. Who held passessign, it is aaid, of Bara for a short time. After weary: 
ing myzelf by rambling almost without ap object, I began to copy in- 
scriptions, and look into the detaila of thig old and long forsaken city, 
I shall avail myself of the notes of Dr. De Forest, who, with his lady 
and brother, visited el-Bara soon after my return to Lebanon. Un- 
der date of Oct. 14th, he writes: We arrived at el-Bara and alighted 
at a house on the south side of a large ruined city. This seems to 
have been the mansion of some respectable gentleman, at the very 
verge of the town; and if ita ancient owner should return, he would 
_ weed merely to roof and floor his former dwelling, to render it habitar 
ble. Tying our horses, we entered the drawing-room, and proceeded 
fo examine the premises, They consisted of an oblong building, 
with an awning or verandah in front—an addition in the rear, with 
summer house, outbuildings, and an enclosed garden. The parlor, 
evidently the principal room, bad a noble door in the centre of the 
east side, opening into the lower room of the front wing. A narrower 
door on the gouth aide, Jed into the garden, and two other doors on the 
west side, opened into a long, narrow room, once divided into two, 
as I suppoge. On the north end of the room are four handsomely 
arched windows. ‘There are two similar windgws on the south side, 
and six on the west. The east side has two windows near the cor- 
ners, and three noble ones on each side of the grand entrance, which 
was through the front wing of the establishment. Thus they lighted 
heir grand saloons in ancient times. Round arches originally sprung 
from the sides of the room, abgut six feet apart, and upon these they 
laid their floors of large smooth stone slabs. These arches are stand- 
ing entire jn many of the rooms. The windows of the second story 
were not arched, and thage of the attic (for they bad regular attics) 
were much smaller. The raofs were slanting, and the gable end is 
gtill perfect. It would be tedious to describe the various passages 
conducting into numerous side-rooms to the garden, the summer house, 
and outbuildings, and to the streets. The stones used in all these 
buildings are smooth cut blocks of mountain limestone, from two to 
eight feet long, and about two feet square, fitted mostly one upon an- 
other in single tiers, and without mortar. The same style prevails in 
Jeble el-Aala, and St. Simon, in none of which are there any double 
walls. Most of this description is taken from Dr. De Forest's notes, 
condensed from necessity. It ig sufficient to give some idea of the 
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meaning of the terms, houses, palaces, etc., occurring #0 continually m 
In another part of the city, connected with an extensive establish- 
ment, is a wine press, with a large stone trough, into which the grapes 
were thrown through a hole in the outside wall of the building. , 
Within, were vate, the press, the millstone to crush the grapes; and 
to make all quite natural, grapes ready for the press were hanging in 
rich clusters all over the walls. Indeed, I never saw the fruit of the 
vine more abundant or more beautiful than amongst the ruins of el- 
Bara. 
1 had time to examine but one church. It was a large and splen- 
did affair, 150 feet long by 100 wide, and had been adorned by an 
inner and outer colonnade, of fine Corinthian columns. They are 
now all prostrate. If one were to judge from the profusion and va- 
riety of crosses, the Baraites were Christians par excellence and emi- 
nence. No doubt it was a Christian city, of the lower empire. But 
who knows the history of el-Bara, situated in the heart of these 
mountains? It is rarely mentioned by any Arab historian, that I have 
seen. I do not think it was ever surrounded by walls, and except its 
castle, had no other defence than what was found in the stout hearts 
of the inhabitants, and the stouter walls of its massive edifices. There 
they stand, lonely, deserted, melancholy mementos of the past. The 
scratches, and grotesque figures on the walls, speak of the sports of 
idle boys at play. Their chambers, kitchens, baths and garden plots 
all have their separate stories—and their sarcophagi tell where the 
proprietors of so much wealth and luxury found their last resting 
place. But their very bones have long since mouldered back to dust, 
vanished forever out of sight. The astonished and bewildered visitor 
gazes upon these deserted halls with sad oppression at his heart. Who 
may count upon a remembrance, in future times, for himself, or an 
inheritance for his children in this world of change and decay? Great 
cities are overthrown—castles and churches and palaces forsaken. 
“Qne generation goeth, and another cometh. That which has been, is 
now, and that which is to be, hath already been. If a man live many 
years and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the days of dark- 
ness, for they shall be many.”’ Long centuries of utter darkness hang 
over these great works of the sons of el-Baéraé. Dr. De Forest re- 
marks: The impression of these ruins on me was much like that made 
by those of Pompeii. They carry us back to olden times, and show as 
how the Syrian Greeks of those days lived, and how they buried their 
dead—where they worshipped, and where they gave themselves up 
to mirth. The Italian city, however, is better preserved—the ava- 
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lanche of hot ashes proved less destructive than the suceassive floods 
of Arabs, Tartars and Turks. 

The modern village of Bara, is a wretched hamlet of rather lawless 
peasants. They are at present in a deplorable condition. In conse- 
. quence of the failure of crops last year the people fell in arrears with 
their taxes, and about a month ago tax-gatherers came to collect, and 
as is their habit, were very rude and abusive. The young and fiery 
_ in temper resisted, and finally fell to fighting in earnest, with swords 
and muskets. The more sober part interfered to keep the peace, 
but this only shifted the battle from the tax-gatherers to the inhabi- 
tants amongst themselves. Many were wounded on both sides, and 
the peace party—not being able to conquer a peace—were obliged to 
withdraw, taking with them the officers of the government. The con- 
querors, however, were more alarmed at their victory, than at the fight 
—and to avoid consequences, abandoned the place and fled to the 
mountains. Thus the village was wholly deserted. Gradually both 
parties are returning, but they are very jealous of each other, and suse 
Picious of the government. We had been warned not to go on to 
Bara, but nothing else suited our convenience, and we determined to 
try it. As we approached, the people gazed at ue from the tops of 
the houses all armed, and apparently ready to welcome us with a sa- 
lute—an honor we were not at all ambitious to receive. By degrees 
they came to understand that we were not officers of government, nor 
enemies of any kind, and amicable relations were established between 
us. The owners of the house where we slept returned only yester- 
day. They are the most respectable people in the place. The old 
man, a sort of village sheikh, requested me to write to the British con- 
sul in Aleppo, begging him to intercede with the pasha in their behalf 
—which I did, but whether the letter ever reached that gentleman or 
not, is doubtful. This little narrative affords a specimen of what has 
been going on for ages throughout all these provinces—and reveals 
the real causes which have covered them with mouldering ruins, 
Sach utter anarchy would rapidly turn paradise into a pandemonium. 

Sept. lst. Spent several houra wandering over the suburbs to the 
east and south-east of Bari. They are called Mijdelaiyeh, Trorseh 
and Bshilla, each of which would call for an extended description, if 
they were not in the immediate neighborhood of el-Baré. The plain 
further east is likewise crowded with ruined towns, of the same age 
and massive character. My intention was to proceed direct to Ka- 
laat Mudyuk by Ain Sufrah, Kefr Deliim, Kefr ’Anith, es-Sufrab, 
Kulaat Fuleiyeb and Suriyeh, but my guide took me off the road, and 
it became necessary to go to Khan Sheikhoon. The path from 
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Bshillah led down througha narrow gorge, walled in on either side by per- 
pendicular cliffs, of unstratified rock, for an hour—a remarkable deGle, 
which turned eastward, and gradually opened into the great plain of the 
desert. We rose out of it near a large ruin, for which I could get no 
name, and continued by a blind path, nearly south, for two hours, when 
we reached Hazarin, a village built out of the columns and cornices 
of a splendid ruined town. For the last half hour we bave been rid- 
ing over trap rock, which is the prevailing formation from this to 
Hermel, and the great fountains of the Orontes. We travelled across 
the country, and without a road, having ruins on all sides, and passing 
large artificial mounds, some of which were at least a mile in circuit 
at the base. A very fertile and beautiful country. From Hazarin 
to Maarrat Hermel, is one and a half hours’ rapid riding. The soil 
is a dark volcanic deposit, overlying white indurated marl. Near this 
Hermel are found immense fiocks of sheep collected around deep 
wells, from which the shepherds were drawing water with leather 
buckets. Two men labored at each bucket, and they drew up very 
fast, by striking hand over hand, and catching the rope alternately, 
keeping time to a low monotonous song. They were a surly, savage 
race, with a reputation altogether corresponding, and our guide was 
anxious to get away from them. They would not water my horse 
even for money, and sternly ordered us off, although we were suffering 
greatly from thirst. When any of them wished to drink, they pulled 
off a sheep from the trough, and thrust their heads into the vacancy, 
contending with their woolly charge fora draught. After seeing these 
thousands of sheep, one no longer wonders at the vast flocks which 
annually supply the southern markets. They covered the whole 
plain around the wells, and the scene strikingly reminded me of Jacob 
and Rachel, or rather of Joseph’s churlish brethren. They appeared 
quite ready to throw ourselves or any other offender, into the nearest 
pit that offered, and there are plenty of them. Verily this picture 
of an oriental shepherd’s life and character, reduces the poetic idea 
down to the plainest possible prose. Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
and Moses and David were shepherds. They must have watered 
their flocks too I suppose, with just such leathern buckets and stone 
troughs. 

From Maarrat Hermel to Khan Sheikhoon, is three hours, direc- 
tion south-east. The country beautifully diversified with hill, vale 
and spreading plain, and pointed with great sugar loaf mounds. Our 
route left Kefr Tob to the south. I regretted much that we did not 
pass through it. In old Arabic history it figures largely. Abul Fida 
says this place was midway between Maarrat en-Naaman and Kulaat 
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Sheizar. The traveller, Peter della Valle, casually mentions this as 
a city near Sheikhoon. This was in 1617. It has now ceased to be 
a place of any importance. It was of old the capital of a province, 
according to the Arabic geographer, and IJ suspect it marks the site of 
the land of Tob, to which Jepthah fied when expelled from the Gilead 
by his brethren. See Judges xi. This Tob is believed to be the 
same as Syria of Tob and ish-Tob mentioned in other parts of the 
Bible. And we read of Tobieni, and of the Tobienses, or inhabitants 
of Tob, in the book of Maccabees, all the notices corresponding well 
with this locality. If the supposition be true, Kefr Tob can claim a 
very high antiquity. Ata collection of deep wells in this neighbor- 
hood, where are a few ruins, I examined with great interest, an image 
or idol, mutilated and left to lie on the ground without a temple or a 
worshipper. It is a female figure, of full size, seated on a chair or ca- 
thedra. The whole figure, cathedra and all, is cut out of a single block 
of black compact basalt. I longed to bring this dethroned goddess of 
the extinct Tobiense away with me, but it would have been a full load 
for a camel, and without a firman I should have been prevented by 
the people from removing it. 

This village of Sheikhoon may contain about 8000 inhabitants. 
The houses are built hay-stack-wise, around the south-east base of an 
immense mound. The large khan was erected ages ago for the ac- 
commodation and protection of the caravans. It is in reality a fort 
capable of receiving the whole Mecca hadgi; and the huge cisterns 
near it were constructed to secure a supply of water for these thirsty 
pilgrims. The inhabitants are a fierce, fanatical generation, having 
more of the wild Arab than of the peaceable peasant in their compo- 
sition. They were fighting amongst themselves this evening, and 
this brought to my recollection a magnificent row, which I witnessed 
at this place in 1840. It broke out then, just as the loud call from 
the minaret summoned the faithful to sunset prayers. The call was 
unheeded, and the whole population rushed to the fight. The men 
belabored one another with sticks, the women and children screamed, 
the degs barked, and the donkeys left to their natural instincts, im- 
mediately got up an independent row of their own, kicking and biting, 
and braying harsh bass to the stormy concert of their masters. At 
length the governor with his posse, succeeded in apprehending a few 
of the leaders, and dispersed the remainder to their homes. Whether 
they have kept up the quarrel ever since 1840, I did not ascertain. 

This Khan Sheikhoon I take to be the xmw of Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, although the translator, Mr. Asher, supposes this to be a cor- 
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ruption of the text for rem, which ho reriders' Riha, ahd identifies 
with the Riha near Edlip, described utider'a former date ofthis jour- 
nal. But Riha‘is two long:days’ ride ftom: Hameah; whereas Benja- 
min says it is only half a'day to'Shehoa: The‘ Jewish tourist adds, 
this' is “ixm Chatzoor, but upon’ what: authority;: I cannot: imagine 
As Sheikhboon isso near the name Shéhoa, atid‘has from time imme 
thorial’been'the first stage from’ Hamah to: Aleppo, which was the 
route pursued’ by Benjamin, tliere is but: little doubt of the identity of 
thie two places: 

In 1840'I cate from Aleppo to this place! by the’ regular roate, 
passing: Khan ‘aman, Serakib, Mar Dipsy, Khan Sibly where are 
extensive ruins called Jenad, then to Mharrat: en-Naaman, passing a 
very large and ancient ruin without a name. From Maarrat-en-Nar- 
man to 'Sheikhoon is five hours. Most of thie route -is‘mere uninhab- 
ited desert, and as it is the common track of: travellers, I need enter 
into no description of those few localities which possess some share of 
interest. From this brief notice, itis evident'that- the txéertor road 
is infinitely the more interesting of the two. It will lead tke astoa- 
ished traveller through a wilderness of ruins‘ past: Seijjar, Apamia; 
el-Bara, Riha, Edlip, Jeble el-Aala; etc. to Alepph. 

2nd. Hamath. It-took six hours and a half of hard riding, to reach 
this place: from: Sheikhoon. As I' passed: nearly the whole way in 
the dark, I shall not say one word about the route.: Josephus informs 
us that Amathus, the son of Canaan, built’ Amath: or Hamath, and 
any reader of the Bible knows that: the name oeceurs as early as 
Gen. 10: 18. Hamath is mentioned in all the aecounts of the north- 
ern border of the promised land, by Moses, Joshua, Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, and in one connection or another, it is met: with in nearly 
half the books of the Bible. It has never changed: its - name, except 
amongst the Macedonian Greeks, who called it HDpiphania, in honor 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. But, with the dynasty; this foreign: name 
also disappeared. Thus it appears that but'few sites im ancient ge 
ography, are so certainly ascertained as this of. Hamath. And yet, 
since the days of Jerome, at least, there has beew mueh confusion ir 
regard to it. Ihave already explained, under date of Antioch, the 
probable source of much of this confusion, and need not here repeat 
And after this well known name and locality, has been bandied about 
by Jerome, Cyrill, Eusebius, Theodoret, Stephanus: and: many other 
authors, even down to our own time, we may at: length allow it te 
settle permanently and peaceably in its original home. It. is' neither 
Antioch, nor Riblah, nor Apamia, nor Emessa,;: but simply Hamatk 
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on the Orontes.! Hamath has not only been a well known city from 
the very earliest times, but it has never ceased to be the capital of a 
kingdon, or of a province, known by this name. Before the time of ° 
David, the kingdom of Hamath included, as I suppose, the province 
of Zobah, the Chalcis of the Greeks and Romans, the Kunsarin of 
the Arabs. By the time David rose into power, Hadadezer had be- 
come king of Zobah, and the enemy of Toi, king of Hamath, probably 
because he had erected a rival kingdom out of a part of Toi’s domin- 
ions. Hence he sent to congratulate David upon his victory over 
Hadadezer. See 2 Sam. 8: 10. This supposition also explains 
2 Chron. 8: 3, 4, where Solomon is said to have built stone cities in 
Hamath, that is, Hamath Zobah, that part of the original kingdom of 
Hamath which Solomon’s father had conquered from Hadadezer. 
We are not to suppose that Solomon fought against Toi or his son, 
but merely built cities in the provinces conquered by David, of which, 
Palmyra was the most celebrated. 

Modern Hamah is a large town, containing at least 30,000 inhab- 
itants. There are about 2500 Greek Christians, a few Syrians, and 
some Jews, the rest are Moslems. The houses are built on the rising 
banks of the Orontes, and on both sides of it. The bottom level 
along the river, is planted with fruit trees, which flourish in the utmost 
luxuriance, being thoroughly watered at all seasons of the year. The 
Castle hill is an immense mound, like those of Aleppo, Hims and 
Khan Sheikhoon. The stones that faced the sides, as well as those 
of the castle itself, have long since been carried off, and I found cam- 
els and donkeys pasturing on its ample summit. There are no an- 
tiquities of any kind in Hamah, and the greatest curiosity of the 
place, is the Persian water-wheel called naivra, of which there are 
said to be seventy in actual operation. The largest is seventy or 
eighty feet in diameter. The rim of these largest of all wheels, is 
hollow, and divided into small compartments like buckets. When the 
rim, in revolving, passes through the water, these buckets are filled, 
and as they rise to the top, the water is discharged into a trough. 
This trough communicates with a canal, supported by very tall arches, 
which conveys the water into the houses on each side of the river. 
Small paddles are affixed to the rim, and the current of the river, 
turned upon it by a dam, drives it round much like the undershot 
wheels of our flouring mills in America. The revolving of the wheels 
on their axes, produces an exceedingly heavy and lugubrious groan, 





* Almost the only topographical discussion of Peter delle Valle, as he passes 
through Syria, is an attempt to prove that Hamah is identical with Apamia. 
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varying perpetually in intonation and power; and as each wheel has 
a key and a tune of its own, they together make up the most melan- 
choly concert imaginable. The long loud wail of the seventy foot, 
Mahmudieh, is heard above all the rest, which fall in from time te 
time as a sort of chorus. This music is wholly peculiar, and heard 
at midnight, is very sad, and deeply impressive. 

At the time of the first Moslem invasion, Hamah seems to have 
been eclipsed by her neighbor Hims. But this did not continue long, 
and when the Aiyuliyeh sultans reigned over Syria, of whom Salah 
ed-Deen (Salladin) was the most illustrious, Hamah had risen to 
great wealth and power. Abu el-Fida, the royal geographer and 
historian, was one of the Aiyuliyeh family, and reigned in Hamah. 
He gives a glowing account of his capital and kingdom. It does not 
appear that the Crusaders ever had possession of Hamah, although 
they took all the important places around it. Hums, Barin, Seijar 
and Apamia, were each in their hands for short periods. ‘The Mos- 
lem inhabitants are particularly fanatical and haughty, aod Christians 
are treated with great indignity. These offensive elements in their char- 
acter, have descended, as a bad inheritance, from the days of their for- 
mer powers, and will involve them in many contests with the new order 
of things, and require many severe castigations, before they will learn 
to conform to the regime of Abd el-Majid. Hamah has had her full 
share of calamities from war, pestilence and earthquakes. Benjamin 
of Tudela says, that a short time before his visit, it was entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake; 15,000 were killed, and only seventy-five 
persons survived! More terrible, than credible. 

Salemiyeb is about four hour’s ride east of Hamah, and I was sadly 
disappointed in not being able to visit it. By the time Dr. De For- 
est passed this place, the Arabs had removed from Salemiyeh, and he 
succeeded in reaching it, though with much difficulty. This city was 
called Erenopolis by the Greeks, according to Ibn Shiddad, but I have 
not found this name either in profane or ecclesiastical history. Sale- 
miyeh is much celebrated in Arabic story. The people of Kunsarin 
and el-Kaab, emigrated to it on one occasion, when their own cities 
were destroyed. Dr. De Forest was entirely disappointed in the 
character of the ruins, but perhaps he was not in a state of mind to 
appreciate them, coming direct from el-Baré and Apamia. He says 
the original city was quite large and the streets regularly laid out. 
There are no considerable remains of the Grecian city. Those of 
the Saracenic town, are a castle, a bath, a mosque, and a few other 
large buildings. There are small columns of granite, and capitals of 
the Corinthian order mingled with the black basalt walls of these 
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various structures. The figure of the cross abounds, and some of 
them are adorned with vine leaves and clusters of grapes—a common 
ornament in these ruined Grecian cities. Abu el-Fida says, Salemi- 
yeh is a beautiful city, whose water is brought from a distance in an 
aqueduct. Dr. De Forest traced this aqueduct for miles, and con- 
firms the old historian’s account of the excellence and abundance of 
the water. To this alone it owed all its wealth and importance. “It 
was rebuilt by Abd Allah, Ibn Salah, Ibn Aby, Ibn Abd Allah, Ibn 
Abbas, Ibn Abd el-Mutdalib, and the inhabitants are chiefly of the 
Beni Hashem.” This is not very interesting information, but it is 
nearly all we know about the matter, until Ibrahim Pasha undertook 
to resettle it with another tribe of Arabs, and he would have suc- 
ceeded had he retained possession of Syria. Dr. De Forest found 
the huts of Ibrahim’s new settlers deserted and falling to ruins. Ac- 
cording to the Itinerary of Antoninus, there was a direct road from 
Chalcis to Emessa (or Hiims) passing through Salemiyeh, and this 
city appears conspicuous in ancient ecclesiastical chronicles. 

His is the only other considerable city in this neighborhood. It 
is situated some twenty-five miles higher up the Orontes, and may 
have about twenty thousand inhabitants. When it was built, or by 
whom, is to me unknown. The oldest Arabic historians call it an 
ancient city. It was named Emessa by the Greeks. The Romans 
placed a colony in Hims, and the emperor Heliogabalus was a na- 
tive of it. According to Girgius el-Makin, Hims was captured 
A. D. 636, by Abu ’Aubeideh and Khalid, after a brief siege, and 
from thence they marched upon Kunsarin, which they also subdued. 
During the ten long, dreary centuries of war, desolation, earthquake 
and pestilence, which succeeded this early Moslem invasion, Haims 
figures largely in Saracenic and Arabic story. In A. D. 746, accord- 
ing to Girgius, it was taken by Meirwan Ibn Mohammed, ita walls 
broken down, and nearly all the inhabitants butchered in cold blood 
after the surrender. Six hundred were crucified on the walls. This 
same butcher, Meirwan, destroyed Palmyra. Ismael Ibn Khalid 
says, “I was with Meirwan when he destroyed Palmyra. He slaugh- 
tered the inhabitants, and trampled the dead bodies in the mire by 
his wild cavalry, so that the mangled flesh and bones adhered to their 
iron hoofs.” This is a specimen of those ages of blood and massacre, 
and by such means, this lovely land and her splendid cities have been 
utterly laid waste. ‘The early Moslems were the messengers of Divine 
vengeance, the besom of destruction in the hand of a righteous God. 
It is related that Ghengis Khan passed by Hams without molesting it, 
out of respect to the tomb of Khalid Ibn Walid—a singular modera- 
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tion in that bloody conqueror. All the old Arabic historians speak 
in raptures of this city, its unequalled castle, its splendid temple, 
mosques and palaces, and its paradisaical gardens. A small island in 
the Orontes is particularly celebrated for its fountains, fruits and 
flowers. Ibn Hakil says it was the best arranged city in Syria. Gir- 
gius el-Makin, Ibn Fukih, Ibn Shehny, and others, mention a won- 
derful statue of brass, which they call an idol. Perhaps this was the 
statue of Heliogabalus. They also testify with equal unanimity to 
the extraordinary fact, that Hums possessed a talisman which deliv- 
ered it absolutely from serpents, scorpions and other venomous rep- 
tiles. Ibn Shehny, however, who is rather a bold philosopber for 
his age and sect, intimates that there is some mineral ingredient in 
the soil or water, which kills these reptiles, and says that if they are 
brought there from any other place, they immediately die. Nay, he 
assures us that 4 little of the dust of Hams, sprinkled upon scorpions 
in any other city, kills them instantly, and a plaster of the earth ap- 
plied to the sting of the scorpion relieves the pain at once, but he does 
not forget to add his usual note of skepticism,—“ Allah knows.” 

Dr. De Forest estimates the height of Castle Hill at 250 feet, and 
he says that the steep sides of this huge mound were fortified by a 
succession of retiring terraces, which had been walled up perpendica- 
larly. I suppose that the celebrated temple, which was so high as to 
be seen at Baalbeck (according to oriental hyperbole) must have been 
erected on this extraordinary mount. The present castle is Sara- 
cenic, and though much dilapidated is still a conspicuous object for 
forty miles round. I had it in view, during my tour, for three days. 
The stone used is chiefly black. basalt. Hums contains the largest 
Greek population in Syria, there being not less than 6000 of that 
church, according to the statement of the bishop of Hamah. In Ibra- 
him Pasha’s time 1300 Greeks paid the kharadj, which agrees well 
with the statement of the bishop. 

Midway between Hamah and Hums is Rustan, the ruins of the an- 
tient Arethusa. It is now deserted. In Roman times it was a flour- 
ishing city. Portions of walls and gateways are all that now remain 
to testify to its former greatness. ‘There has been no alteration in 
its appearance since the days of Abu el-Fida. The Orontes flows in 
a valley some 300 feet below the general level of the country, and the 
road here crosses on a good bridge, near a large khan erected by the 
great khan-builder, sultan Murad. 

East of Rustan about an hour is a ruin called Zephron or Zaphron 
—can this mark the site of the Ziphron mentioned in Num. xxxiv? 
According to my list it is spelled with a (y), but this was written 
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merely in accordance with the present native pronunciation, and who 
can tell how 2"51 was pronounced 3500 years ago? In the Arabic 


Bible however it is wy) - Should this prove to be the Ziphron of 


Moses, we have found another important point in the north-east boun- 
dary of the promised inheritance. 

4th. Started at sunset for Apamia, and in five hours reached Ku- 
lant Seijar where I left my tent, and rested two hours. Crossing the 
Orontes and riding rapidly for three and a half hours, I reached the 
ruins just as the sun rose. These remains are more dilapidated than 
those of el-Bara, but are more grand and classic. The walls of the 
city are, in most places gone, and the houses are all prostrate. At 
the north-west corner, however, there is an excellent specimen of the 
wall still standing, and portions of bouses are to be seen in many 
places. The north gate is almost perfect, but is choked up with an 
incredible mass of large hewn stone which belonged to the adjacent 
towers. The grand avenue extends from this, to the south gate, in a 
direct line, more than a mile long. This avenue is 123 feet wide, and 
throughout its entire length it was lined by a row of columns on either 
side. ‘The columns are of the Corinthian order, and very beautiful. 
The shaft is 22 feet, 8 inches long. The capitals 34 feet, and the 
cornice 3 feet, 4 inches, making the whole height about thirty feet. 
They stood only 6} feet apart, and stretched from gate to gate, one 
of the longest and most august colonnades in the world. Including 
the recesses, of which there were several, the whole number of col- 
umns must have been about 1300. Between the colonnades and the 
houses, were side-walks twenty-four feet wide; the diameter of the 
columns was three feet, and the centre was sixty-nine feet wide. The 
etyles of the columns are very various and peculiar—plain shafts, flu- 
ted, twisted, and double fluted, alternating apparently at regular dis- 
tances. Thus the shafts of the first Wock were plain; along the next 
square they were fluted superficially at the base, and deeply in the 
upper two thirds. ‘Then succeeded plain columns; then, with flute 
teoisted. In one or two places the shafts were plain below and fluted 
above. In some places the flute was concave, in others convex, and 
some had a square elevated rib between the flutes. The cross streets 
were all colonnaded with a smaller column, generally plain. Besides 
these, there were large quadrangular recesses on both sides of the grand 
avenue, which were colonnaded allround. The columns in one of these 
places were four feet in diameter, and thirty-four feet high. The 
walls of this recess are prodigiously strong and massy, and the colon- 
nade though prostrate is perfect—pedestal, shaft, capital and cornice, 
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all in their proper position. The length of the blocks of cornice is 
ten feet, three inches. When fresh from the hand of the architect, 
this street must have been magnificent beyond compare. As one en- 
tered the lofty gateway at the north and cast his eye down the long 
avenue to the distant exit at the south, he must have been bewildered 
and overwhelmed with the sublimity of the scene. 

The streets appeared to cross at right angles, and at regular inter- 
vals. They were colonnaded, and numerous groups of columns in 
different places point out the sites of churches, temples, palaces, mar- 
kets, and other public edifices. About the middle of the grand ave- 
nue is a statue of Bacchus, in front of a building on the east side of 
the street. It has been intentionally defaced, but the right hand 
holds a wand, and the left still grasps a vine whose luxuriant leaves 
and clusters are woven into a canopy, to shield his head from the barn- 
ing rays of the sun. Near this, the columns are very peculiar, hav- 
ing at the base a convex flute with a square rib between the flutes, 
while the upper half is a bold straight concave flute. Some distance 
further on is a large column in the centre of the avenue; but the de- 
tails of this wonderful avenue are too numerous and complicated for 
my pen and page. One wanders from square to square, amazed at the 
amount and variety of the architecture until the bewildered mind ceases 
to note particulars. The gates (if the northern one is an example) 
were truly magnificent. With difficulty I climbed to the top, over a 
prodigious accumulation of ruins and from this lofty station, obtained a 
pertect view of the ground plot of this once splendid city. It is now an 
utter ruin—not one house has been spared. ‘ The Lord hath stretched 
over it the line of Samaria and the plummet of the house of Ahab, 
and hath wiped it as a man wipeth a dish, turning it upside down.” 

The modern village is almost entirely contained in the castle called 
Kulaat Mudyuk, which crowns the top of a large mound, a short dis- 
tance from the south-west corner of the ancient city. This castle was 
occupied in 1812 by the rebel chief Milly Ismayil, and Burckhardt 
wag afraid to enter it, and thus failed to see the most remarkable ruins 
in northern Syria. The present castle appears to be Saracenic. 

There is a fine old khan outside the castle, and a short distance to 
the south-east are some buildings of an undefined character, but evi- 
dently belonging to the original city. The plain of the Orontes ig 
about 300 feet below the level of the old city, and at this place may 
be six miles across. It is very marshy, and appears to reach to the 
base of the Ansairiyeh mountains. Through this low vale the Oron- 
tes meanders, generally near the western hills. Large fountains rise 
near Castle Hill, whose sluggish and tepid waters are densely crowded 
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with a peculiar kind of fish named Sellure by the Arabs, but called sim- 
ply black fish by Burckhardt. It is said to have a head resembling that 
of a cat, and from thence its name. ‘The present governor of the cas- 
tle farms the fishery for 400 purses, (a purse is about twenty-three 
dollars,) and is supposed to make an excellent thing out of it. In 
Burckhardt’s time it was valued at 120 purses. This fishery is cele- 
brated all over Syria, and Apamia no doubt owed its existence to this 
inexhaustible source of wealth. The quantity of fish is quite amas- 
ing. I was assured that in cold weather they collect around the tepid 
fountains in such incredible multitudes, as to render it difficult to row 
the fishing boats, and the fishermen throw their spears at random, and 
never fail to bring up one or more victims. 

There is a small lake to the south of the castle called et-Turimsey, 
and a larger one to the north, which Burckbardt says is formed by 
the tepid fountain Ain et-Takaé. These are no doubt the two lakes 
of Apamia which Abu el-Fida describes as consisting of “an innu- 
merable number of small ponds overgrown with cane and rushes. 
The largest of these ponds are two, one north and the other south of 
Apamia, and the water is from the Orontes which passes through 
them, and issues at the north. The most southerly, is the lake of 
Apamia proper, its width is half a parasang, and its depth about the 
height of a man. The bottom is soft, deep mud, so that no one can 
stand on it. It is surrounded on all sides by cane and willow brakes, 
and the centre is covered with flags and reeds so that the water can- 
not be seen at a distance. It is crowded with ducks, geese, storks, 
and other aquatic birds, some of which I have seen nowhere else. In 


the spring it is covered with a plant called prod ? Li the little 


Nilofer, whose large leaves and flowers entirely conceal the water 
from view, and the boatmen row up and down amongst these flowers, 
on their fishing excursions.” As Abu el-Fida was king of Hamah, 
he must have been familiar with these localities, and his descriptions 
appear to me more graphic and correct than those of Burckhardt who 
passed up the western side of the valley on his way to Hamah. The 
whole vale of the Orontes here is called el-Ghab, and is strikingly 
beautiful. A deep gray fog slept heavily on its quiet bosom when I 
first looked upon it at early dawn. As the sun rose, it became agitated 
in an extraordinary manner, broke up into large detachments, and 
soon began to skulk along the western mountains like the flying squad- 
rons of a defeated army, until it finally vanished in thin air. Then 
was revealed the lovely Bukah, with its rivulets like threads of silver, 
and its pools and lakes gleaming in the morning sun like molten mir- 
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rors. Beyond and above, towered the western mountains, steep, stern 
and dark—a wall of basalt built up to the clonds—as if to guard the 
quiet scene below. I shall not soon forget the picture. 

The earliest mention of Apamia, that I have seen, is in the book of 
Judith, where it occurs as the name of a province of Syria into which 
Holofernes, the general of Nebuchadnezzar, came on his way to Pales- 
tine. Long after this there was a Grecian province called Apamene, 
from this city. The common account is that Seleucus Nicator not 
only built it, but also named it after his wife. This I suppose to be 
the correct account, and the occurrence of the name in Judith indi- 
cates that the author wrote several hundred years subsequent to the 
events which he pretends to describe. Its Grecian and Roman story is 
pretty well known. Josephus informs us that in his day the Jews of 
Apamia were protected, while in most other cities they were cruelly 
massacred. It was famous as a metropolitan see for many centuries, 
and figures in old church chronicles. Abu el-Fida, in his anti-Islam- 
ic history informs us that the king of Persia (Chosroes I suppose) 
took and burnt Apamia in the reign of one of the Justinians, (he 
does not say which). It participated in all the calamities of the Mos- 
lem wars, and was utterly overthrown by the dreadful earthquake of 
1157. Probably it never was rebuilt, although the crusaders had 
possession of it for a short time. With reluctance I tore myself from 
these fascinating ruins, and returned to Sheizar. The plain all the 
way is level, and of surpassing fertility, but without a single inhabi- 
tant. We crossed the Orontes on a long bridge of ten arches, having 
a flouring mill upon it. 

Sheizar, spelled dy by Abu el-Fida, jis Seijar by Burck- 
hardt, is a large old castle, occupying a high triangular point, where 
the Orontes bursts through the rocky barrier from the elevation of 
Hamah, and enters the low wet plains of Apamia. The position is very 
strong. The Orontes forms an impracticable pass on the east; the 
north and west sides are perpendicular precipices, and the south is 
defended by a ditch, wall and towers, all however in a very dilapida- 
ted condition. The main entrance is by a fine Saracenic gate at the 
north-east corner, low down near the Orontes, and so protected as to 
render it very difficult to force. The present village is within the 
walls, and the inhabitants need all the protection which they can af- 
ford, to defend them from the wild Ansairiyeh robbers who prowl 
about in search of pre.. A few irregular cavalry are stationed here 
to assist in keeping the country quiet, and all together seemed but 
very indifferently. From the bridge below the castle the river flows 
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nearly west, until it approaches the mountains, when it follows their 
base, running northward to the latitude of Antioch. I see no in- 
dication of great antiquity about this castle, and yet its position must 
have made it, in all ages, a place of importance. It commands the 
ford and pass, by which the great road from Antioch to Hamah, by 
Apamia probably passed, as there is no other practicable ford in this 
vicinity. I suppose this castle occupies the site of the Larissa of the 
Itineraries. That city was midway between Hamah and Apamia, 
and the distance of sixteen miles from each corresponds with that of 
Sheizar. There are many Saracenic inscriptions on the gateways, 
towers, etc. and in one of the latter I was told that the tomb of Bald- 
win the crusader is to be seen. J did not see it. Strange stories 
are current among the peasants about this same tnjidel and his un- 
blessed generation of bloody warriors. 

On the east side of the Orontes, opposite the castle, is an abrupt 
cretaceous hill full of artificial caverns, in which a sort of Troglodytes, 
wild and savage, reside. A long tunnel conducts a branch of the 
Orontes from some distant point above through this hill, and it gushes 
out into a canal directly below these cavernous abodes. It was in full 
play all this afternoon, and formed a noisy, sparkling cascade down 
the precipice. The water is conducted over the plantations of Shei- 
zar. 
As these notes have already extended far beyond their intended 
limits, we must hurry over the remainder, by making long stages. A 
ride of eighteen hours, most!y by night, brought me to Naiyim, at the 
south-west corner of Lake Kedes. ode all the way from Sheizar to 
Tel Dahab in the dark, a distance of nine hours. Of the route I say 
nothing but that it was generally level, and everywhere covered with 
black trap rocks. The direction was south, a little west. In 1840 I 
came to this same place in nine and a half hours, direct from Hamah. 
The only places on this route which I have time to mention are Ba- 
rin and Faradise. Abu el-Fida says Barin is a day’s journey south- 
west of Hamah, a small city with a castle, and near it are ruins 
marking an ancient and celebrated town called Rafaniyeh. The cru- 
saders built a castle here in 480 (Moslem time), but it was soon 
taken and destroyed. This same author, however, in his anti-Islamic 
history says, that Nebuchadnezzar, on his way to attack Jerusalem, 
took both Barin and Rafaniyeh, as if both existed at that early day. 
About an hour further west than Barin is Faradise, a wretched vil- 
lage. Is this the Paradisus mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the towns 
belonging to Laodicea Caliosa? It might well fall within the sub- 
province of Laodicea, and its position as to public roads would make 
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it known to foreigners and strangers. From Tel Dahab I passed in 
1840 over the mountains to Kulaat Husn and the great convent of 
St. George, and from thence to Tripoli. Now, however, we are zo- 
ing south by Kefr Laha, Tel Dow, to el-Burj, to et-Tellil, to Merj 
el-Kuttah, to Ram el-Anz, to Em el- Adam, to Khubet Ghazy, to Dib- 
been, to Naiyim. The whole ride, eight and a half hours, over roll- 
ing plains of black basalt, with the Ansairiyeh hills to the west of us, 
and Hams in sight all day to the east. Nearly opposite Hums the 
western hills are so low, or the plain is so high, that we could see over 
to the castle of Husn, which is a long way down the Mediterranean 
side of the mountains. The inhabitants of all this region are Ansai- 
riyeh, and, including the district of Husn, there are more than 400 
villages belonging to this strange people. A Frank had never before 
passed amongst them, and they were very austere and even threatening 
in their carriage towards us. From this village of Naiyim the castle of 
Haims bears 60, and the line passes through the centre of the lake, 
Kulaat Husn, 320; north end of Lebanon, 243; highest point of 
Anti-Lebanon, 175; end of Anti-Lebanon where it falls down to the 
plain, 115; Ksair, a large Christian village some eight miles east, 
105. 

The borders of the lake of Kedes are very fertile, and planted with 
white Durrabs, a kind of corn, which grows like broom-corn in Amer- 
ica, and produces a large crop of a small white grain, which does not 
make very palatable bread to strangers. It is however the main de- 
pendence of the aborigines, including wild boars and buffalos. The 
length of the lake is about ten miles, and the breadth six. There are 
several artificial mounds in it, and the water is nowhere more than 
six or eight feet deep. The tradition is that this lake was made by 
an artificial dam where the Orontes now finds its outlet towards Hlums. 
Abu el-Fida says that Alexander the Great built this dam, and that 
if it were broken down, the lake would be drained dry. He says, 
also, that the length of the dam is 1287 cubits, and the width 18 cu- 
bits and a half. According to him there were two towers on it; at 
present there is but one, called Burj sit-Belkis. 

Dr. De Forest in going from Hamah to the lake passed between 
my route and Hums, turning down south-east from Deir Faradise. 
Four hours from this place he came to ed-Deisuniyeh, a village with 
Grecian ruins. 

The people of Naiyim inform me, that the low grounds between 
this and the lake were formerly under water, and have only been cul- 
tivated for the last few years. ‘They suppose the amount of water 
from the great fountains of Ain Termure and at Hermel are dimin- 
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ishing ;—more likely that the dam at Burj sit-Belkis is wearing away. 
The lake abounds in fish, eels and leeches, and the only Frank ever 
seen at Naiyim, was a Greek in search of leeches. Naiyim ie under 
the governor of Husn, from which castle it is five hours distant, and 
seven hours from Haims. The region north of the lake towards Ha- 
mah is called el-Waar, and is said to be crowded with ruins of an- 
cient towers and villages. 

7th. Throughout all this part of Syria the people are great thieves, 
if we may be allowed to credit their own testimony. Everything 
stealable even to their daughters, is watched with the utmost jealousy. 
Their horses are not only locked in the stable, which is always a part 
of their dwelling-house, but their feet are locked together by means of 
a strong chain and padlock, so that if the thief succeeds in opening 
the door, he cannot get the horse away without breaking either the 
lock or the chain, both which are difficult operations. And yet theft 
is common. We were advised to keep a sharp look out, and did so, 
but had several sinall articles purloined from our tent last night. The 
Arabs who encamp on these plains are thieves by birthright, and per- 
haps the regular inhabitants have taken. up the trade in self-defence. 
They have had very little intercourse with Europeans, and know 
nothing of their inventions. A large company were startled quite out 
of their dignified self-possession, on seeing a lucifer match ignited by 
drawing it across the sole of my boot, and looked upon the man who 
could draw fire out of his foot with a mixture of admiration and ter- 
ror quite comical to behold. At Deysuniyeh they were equally as- 
tounded to see Dr. De Forest write with a lead pencil, and because 
he touched it to his tongue occasionally, they exclaimed, “ Wonderful 
man, whose inkstand is in his mouth !” 

From Naiyim we rode to Tel Neby Min Dow, one hour east a lit- 
tle south. Here is a considerable village on a large ¢el, or artificial 
mound. The whitewashed tomb of the Veby is a conspicuous object 
for many miles in all directions, and from its summit you enjoy a 
wide and beautiful prospect, and one rich in historic associations. 
There is the bold termination of Anti-Lebanon, and the still loftier 
head of “sainted Lebanon” on a parallel directly west of it, with the 
deep narrow opening into Celo-Syria between the two. On the west 
are the long dark hills of the Ansairiyeh, crowded with villages. 
Yonder, opposite to Husn is the famous “ entrance into Hamah,” and 
beyond it the city itself, with Haims south-east of it. To the east 
spread the boundless plains of central Syria sweeping round the noble 
base of Anti-Lebanon, and falling off far away “towards the sun-rig- 
ing” and “the river’—Euphrates. There is Zipbron in ruins, and 
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beyond it is Zedad, and returning southward is “‘ Riblah east of Ain.” 
Beneath my feet, on either side of this ¢el, the two main branches of 
the Orontes glide slily amidst canes and reeds into yonder pretty lake, 
and at the base of the ¢el, lie scattered about, the columns and capitals 
’ of the ancient city Kedes, from which the lake derives its name. The 
first modern visitor, standing all alone in the centre of this circle of 
names and stations, drawn by the compass of Divine inspiration, 4000 
years ago, may be pardoned for dwelling, with a little enthusiasm, 
upon the glorious and impressive scene around him. 

As intimated above, the ruins of the Grecian city called Kedes, also 
Kudianos, are spread around the southern base of this large tel. 
Kudianos appears to be merely the Greek form of the original name 
Kedes, and no doubt the lake took its name from this city. It was 
large, walled, and ditched in such a manner as to convey the water 
from one branch of the Orontes to the other, thus forming an island 
like a delta in the fork of the river, inclosing the tel. The ruins con- 
sist of numerous columns, foundations, and small portions of the origi- 
nal wall—the rubble work of which was made of Roman brick. The 
main branch of the Orontes is on the east, and the short river Muka- 
diyeh, on the west. This latter stream flows from a great fountain a 
few miles south of Kedes, called el-Tennure, which our old Ansairi- 
yeh guide assured me had no bottom, and furthermore, that out of it 
issued Noah’s flood, which was all he knew about the deluge. This 
fountain forms a small lake, shaped like a crescent, and the stream at 
Kedes is about forty feet wide and three feet deep. There appears 
to have been a very ancient town on the margin of the little lake. 
In fact the whole luxuriant plain hereabouts was undoubtedly filled 
with a dense population. I found the people of the Tel breaking up 
the columns of Kedes to burn into lime, and, as in this trap rock re- 
gion limestone is scarce, this process of destruction may have been 
going on for a thousand years, and the wonder is that such a number 
of columns have escaped their barbarous sledgea. I have not been 
able to meet with even the name of this fine city in any old author. 

I have the list of villages situated all round this ¢e/, but cannot 
spare room for even their names. Leaving Kedes we came in forty 
minutes to ruins called Ksair el-Gharb. 

In twenty minutes from this locality we passed the bridge of Ksair, 
where there is a mill and some old fashioned buildings, which any 
century of the past might claim, so far as architectural features are 
concerned. On the east of the Orontes is a large village called Zer- 
ruah, and west of our path is Zeitah, where Dr. De Forest found 
some ancient ruins deserving of a more careful examination. In two 
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hours’ more hard riding through unbroken fields of white dhourra, de- 
scribed above, we reached the ford of Riblah. The river here is 
about fifty yards wide and eighteen inches deep, flowing with great 
velocity over a hard sand and pebdly bottom. Riblah is a small vil- 
lage, prettily situated on the east bank of the Orontes, and surrounded 
on all sides by a luxuriant and well watered pluin—a noble camp- 
ground for great armies—having boundless space for tents, and vast 
pastures for the foraging of cavalry. The eastern boundary line of 
Israel’s inheritance passed down by this place, en route to Chenerith 
or Tiberiae—and here the kings of Babylon and of Egypt fixed their 
permanent camps, while engaged in the subjugation of Syria and Pa- 
lestine. Here Zedekiah was brought to Nebuchadnezzar, and his sons 
were slaughtered before his eyes, which were then “put out.” Bar 
barous refinement of cruelty |—to gaze upon the slaughter of his sons 
was the last office which the eyes of this royal parent were allowed to 
perform |—2 Kings 25: 7. This was also Pharaoh Necho’s camp- 
ground, when he came to fight against the king of Assyria; and here 
he put Jehoahaz in fettera, 2 Kings 23: 38. What myriads of war- 
riors, from far distant nations, here fought and died, and mingled with 
the dust of this fertile plain. No position could be better chosen for 
the permanent encampment of him who aimed at the subjugation of 
Syria, as she was in those ancient days of wealth and power. It is 
central, and easy of access from all parts. North and east the plain 
extends to Aleppo, ’Aintab, Diarbekr, and the Euphrates. Round the 
bold base of Anti-Lebanon, the innumerable squadrons of Assyria or 
Egypt could wheel in perfect safety and with ease, on their way to 
Damascus and the Hauran. Through yonder “ gates” between the 
two Lebanons they poured their living floods into the long vale of 
Ceele-Syria, down by Baal Gad, Dan, Merom and Chenerith, into the 
heart of Palestine ; or over yonder low “entrance into Hamah” they 
led their conquering cohorts by Kulaat Husn, into the rich plains of 
the Giblites, Sinites, Zimrites, Arvadites, Arkites, and down the 
coast of Phenicia to Beirit, Sidon, Tyre and Akka. We see the 
foot-prints of their triumphal marches at the Dog River, where the 
Egyptian and Persian, the Greek and Roman, and the Saracen have 
all labored to perpetuate the remembrance of their triumphal expedi- 
tions. And this very Riblah was the grand headquarters for those 
most ancient conquerors. The absence of Grecian ruins, and the ¢zx- 
sstence of others which, from the very character of their architectural 
indications, may be “as old as the flood,” impart additional interest to 
this wretched heir to a very celebrated name. Near the ford is a re- 
markable old building, which, at one period of its history, may have 
Vou. V. No. 20. 59 | 
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been a mosque; and scattered over the fields, and built into the walls 
are very antique columns and square blocks, some of basalt, and others 
of granite and marble. The tradition in this region is, that Riblah 
marks the site of an extremely ancient city. 

The course of the river here is nearly north, buat a mile or two 
above Riblah, it turns directly west, until it meets the rising spurs of 
Lebanon, when it bears south-west to its source in the great fountain 
at Mar Marone. From Riblah to Hermel is about ten miles. The 
modern Jusia is three or four miles to the south-east of Riblah ; and 
old Jusia, the site of the Laodicea ad Lebanum, according to the Itine- 
raries, is thirty-five minutes’ ride further south. It is situated at the 
extremity of the plain, where the last spur of Anti-Lebanon termi- 
nates. The ruins are extensive, but not of much interest. The 
quadrangular foundations of what may have been the citadel, or tem- 
ple, or both in one—having about a dozen towers twenty-five feet 
equare—are the most striking objects to be seen at this place. The 
walls are from ten to fifteen feet high. Dr. De Forest found no in- 
scriptions, and but few indications of Greek architecture, which is 
rather remarkable, since this city was built by one of the Seleacidae— 
the Nicator, I believe—and was much celebrated during their dynasty. 
I did not visit it. The modern town is distinguished by an immense 
minaret of a prostrate mosque. I have had this object in view ever 
since I left Naiyim. The necessity of being in Abeih by the 10th, 
which has called me off from many an interesting locality long before 
curiosity was satisfied, now obliged me to direct my face steadily 
homewards. 

I reached Hermel much fatigued by the long ride during one of the 
hottest days of this hot season. How refreshing it was to sit down 
literally beneath the mighty shadow of Lebanon, which rises abruptly 
behind my tent, right up to the snow-capped summit above the ce- 
dars. This Hermel has a locality altogether unique, but withal very 
pretty. It is divided into several hamlets, by narrow glens, each of 
which has its own lively little brook of cold spring water, now tum- 
bling in careless, noisy cascades from terrace to terrace, and now 
meandering indolently among fruit trees and flowers, where its own 
liquid melody mingles sweetly with the dreamy hum of bees, and the 
gentle whispers of the very listless and sleepy breeze. +I was exceed- 
ingly soothed and refreshed by the cool, balmy air of this place, after 
so many days of hard riding over these burning plains. But shady 
groves, bubbling brooks and fragrant flowers are dangerous things. 
Roses have thorns. Paradise itself had its serpent, and death began 
its work in a garden. This sweet village has a fatal atmosphere. 
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Last year one-fourth of the inbabitants died of dysentery and flux, 
and it is in a most wretched, dilapidated condition. Nor is the moral 
atmosphere of the place any better than the physical. This is the ex- 
treme north-eastern frontier of the government of Lebanon and the 
Emeer Hydar—the Christian Kaiyim Makam—appointed Makhsin 
of Beit Hamady governor, about a year ago. He is a fine young 
Metawaly sheikh, and most of the people are of that sect. As is not 
uncommon in these frontier places, he had to expel his predecessor by 
force. He had a hard fight for nearly a whole day, in which men 
and horses on both sides were killed. This is the way they electtoneer 
in this region, and the higher functionaries confirm the victorious can- 
didate. One poor fellow complained bitterly to me that the sheikh 
had not paid him for his horse that was shot from under him in the 
fight. The sheikh and his retainers came down to my tent in the eve- 
ning, and played the jened on the beautiful grass plot in front of it, 
to do honor to the only Frank guest that had ever honored their village 
with a visit, as they declared. Many, however, have since visited 
it, and this is likely to form a part of many a Syrian tour hereafter. 
The sheikh boasted of Hermel’s twelve fountains, each of which would 
drive a mill, and of their unequalled walnut trees. The latter are 
certainly the best I have seen, and they pointed out one to me from 
which the owner gathered 100,000 nuts last year, and sold them for 
1200 piasters. This is rather valuable property, but as an offset, it is 
universally admitted, in this country, that the vicinity of walnut trees 
is unhealthy. 

8th. Sent forward the luggage, and fording the river east of Her- 
mel, I climbed a steep and stony hill to examine the Kamoa el-Her- 


mel (horgIt ep yels). This is the most remarkable monument I 


have seen in Syria, and I was taken altogether by surprise to meet 
with it in this solitary desert. The name occurs in Abu el-Fida, but 
no author, ancient or modern, has-given any account of it, nor has any 
traveller visited it. And although within an hour’s ride of Hermel, 
the people there did not know what it was, or that there was anything 
remarkable about it, and thought 1 should regret the fatigue of climb- 
ing up to it. How little dependence can be placed on the testimony 
of natives in such matters. This Kamoa is a heavy structure of large 
hewn stone, thirty feet square, and about eighty feet high, terminat- 
ing in a pyramid. It is solid throughout, having neither chamber, 
door, window nor stair-way, either internal or external. The base 
consists of three courses of stone, each more than a foot thick—the 
two first of compact lava, the other of hard conglomerate or pudding- 
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stone. Upon this base is erected a grand cuboidal structure twenty- 
nine and a half feet square, and about the same height. The corners 
are relieved by plain pilasters which support a simple, but very heavy 
cornice. The four sides of this great cube were polished off smooth, 
and the upper part eovered with various hunting scenes, carved in 
alto relievo—the figures of full size and executed with great spirit and 
life. Above this rises another cube, about twenty-eight feet square, 
which has pilasters both on the sides and at the corners, upon which 
rests the second cornice. The whole is finished of by a handsome 
pyramid, about thirty feet high. As I send drawings, both of the 
monument and of the figures in detail, I shall not consame time ia 
verbal description. That it is a hunting scene, or scenes, I think is 
obvious, although the significancy of some parts of the apparatus J am 
not able to comprehend. But by whom was it erected, and when? 
Its architectural features appear to point toa Grecian origin ; and not 
unlikely it is the work of some of the chase-loving Seleucidae. Dr. 
De Forest suggests the name of Antiochus Sidetes. There are no 
inscriptions, which is remarkable, if it is the work of a Greek, for 
they were a scribbling generation, and could not make a tomb, or 
set up a gate without writing upon it. A part of the south-west cor- 
ner has been thrown down—probably on purpose—to see what was 
inside. JI do not see how such an exceedingly solid stracture could 
fall down, and if not intentionally demolished, it may remain while 
“the everlasting hill” on which it stands endures. 

The position selected for this grand monument is lofty, and com- 
mands a noble prospect in all directions. It marks the natural boun- 
dary between the “land of Hamath” and Coele-Syria. This is the 
narrowest part of the plain. Indeed the roots of the two great brother 
mountains intertwine beneath the Kamoa. Below it, on the north, 
flows the Orontes diagonally across the plain from west to east, form- 
ing an impassible barrier, in many places, and yonder is Riblah, the 
camp-ground of Pharoah and Nebuchadnezzar. I was tempted to as- 
cribe the monument itself to the vanity of one or the other of these 
celebrated conquerors, and the extreme simplicity of the architecture 
favors the supposition. 

(From the Kamoa the highest point of Lebanon above the cedars 
bore 253°; the fountain of the Orontes three miles distant, 255; Her- 
mel, 320; west end of Lake Kedes, 24; east end of the same, 35; 
castle of Himsa, 39; Riblah, some ten miles distant, 52; Ksair, 58; 
great minaret of Jusia, 66; village of el-Kaah, 119; highest point of 
Anti-Lebanon, 135; village of er-Ras, 184; centre of the Bukah 
[el-Ain on the same line], 214.) 
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The great fountain of the Orontes at the convent of Mar Marone,’ 
was the next object of attraction in this neighborhood. It flows out 
from the very base of Lebanon, at the head of a wild and savage gorge, 
and forms at once the largest river in Syria, with the exception per- 
haps of the Jordan. It is about fifty feet wide, and four deep, with 
a furious current. The quantity of water is prodigious, clear as chrye- 
tal and cold as the snow of Lebanon. When the fountains of el-Ain 
and Lebny are not exhausted by irrigation, their streams unite with 
the Orontes at this place. Now, however, the channel above this 
fountain is quite dry. I noticed the fact mentioned by the governor 
of Hermel, that the fountain appears to flow out from beneath the 
plain, as though its source was in Anti-Lebanon. But the explana- 
tion is obvious. The almost perpendicular strata of Lebanon, dip un- 
der the plain of the Bukah, and consequently the water is carried be- 
low the surface to their termination, or junction with the pudding- 
stone, which is the dasts of all Coele-Syria—it then returns along the 
strata to the top, and thus seems to flow from the east. I have fol- 
lowed this longest and largest of Syrian rivers, from its mouth at Se- 
leucia, to its source near Hermel; and now take leave of it, in this 
wild, eolitary gorge. Long shall I remember its quiet, mysterious 
birth-place, beneath the great spreading sycamore trees which shade 
and shelter its deep chrystal pool. As it now flows, it has flowed for 
unnumbered ages—and so long as “‘sainted Lebanon” lifts his giant 
head to heaven, gathering mists, clouds and snow, so long will it con- 
tinue to send forth its copious, generous flood to refresh and fertilize 
the plains of central Syria. 

A few rods east of the fountain, and high up in the hanging cliffs 
which frown upon the glen, is the curious cavernous convent of Mar 
Marone. Abu el-Fida calls it M’garet er-Rahib, the cave of the 
monk. A Maronite monk at Hermel informed me that it had been 
deserted since the days of Justinian! It appears to have been a 
natural cave, and has been enlarged by cutting additional rooms in 
the rock. The entire convent is solid rock—cold, hard, blackened 
rock—a significant emblem of the institution that produced it, and of 
the hearts that could find a home in its dark, damp, dreary dungeons. 
_ Its much better adapted to become the haunt of some desperate out- 
law, than the chosen abode of heaven’s messengers of mercy to sinful 
men. I climbed up to this strange place with difficulty, and groped 
about through its rocky cloisters without a light, with a sort of shiver- 
ing nervousness creeping over me, and half expecting to encounter 
some human cut-throat or savage beast. But the very beasts appear 
to shun it. There are three stories, one above another, with numer- 

59° 
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ous cells and rooms for various purposes, all of rock. There is not 
wood enough about the whole establishment to make a tooth-piek. 
The position is almdst impregnable, and it is plain, from the loop-heles, 
that monks militant of some order or other—of Beélzebub moat likely 
—-did once actually occupy this place. ‘The monk at Hermel told me 
that they were collecting money to repair and re-occupy this—den | 
What for? There is not a living soul within an hour of ite savage 
site! But it will not work. There is needed for it, sterner stuff than 
the soft monkish material of the present degenerate days. These gen- 
tlemen now occupy the finest buildings in Lebanon, and have no vo- 
eation to owls and bats, or to the solitary, death-damp chanabers of 
such a villainous cavern as this. Tradition points out the track along 
which Mar Marone fled, upon some occasion or other, over Lebanon 
to Bshirrai, and it is not improbable that the father of the Maronite 
sect did actually abide here for a (ime. But the most celebrated 
convent of Mar Marone was built near Hims, and has long since dis- 
appeared. 

From the fountain, we rode up the valley for an hour, to a place 
ealled el-Merouge, a sweet green-sward with willow trees and fountains. 
The bottom vale, along which the combined streams from ’Ain aad 
Lebny flow .to the great fountain at Mar Marone, is depressed about 
thirty feet below the plain, is only a few rods wide, and the banks are 
perpendicular in most places. Every foot of it is covered with luxa- 
riant Indian corn. We travelled along the east bank of this winding 
vale for an hour and a half above el-Merouge, and then crossed to 
the west side, at a great fountain called simply, Arm. It is strong 
enough to drive several mills, and about it are heavy blocks of hewn 
stone of a very antique appearance. The village of ’Ain ia a short 
distance further south. This I suppose to be the ’Ain mentioned by 
Moses, having Riblab east of it. The vale has by this time risen 
nearly to the general level of the surrounding country, and now 
‘branches off into three or four well watered and very beautiful plaina. 
I travelled up the western one, my objeet being to ascertain the rater- 
Shed between the northern and southern Bukéh. The rate of incli- 
nation decreased as we advanced, until this long winding vale settled 
into.an absolate level, extending for several miles. I could not gs 
certain the precise spot where the water begins to flow south. It was, 
however, in a very long cornfield west of Lebny, some twelve or 
fifteen miles south of Mar Marone. At one end of this field, the 
water of irrigation flowed north, at the other, south, and from this, 
the vale gradually opened into the great plain of the Bukah. In this 
cornfield is the true water-shed, but it is several miles jong. 
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The Lebny mentianed above is no doubt the Lybon of the Itinera- 
ries, which was half way between Ba’albek and Jusia (Heliopolis and 
Laodicea). Conna is also mentioned as on the same route, and if el- 
Kaab (seen from the Kamoé) does not mark its site, I have no idea 
about its locality, unleas Conna and Lebny are the same place. Both 
lay between Ba’albek and Jusia, and both were exactly the same dis- 
tance from each, and considering the nature of the country—a con- 
tinued valley shut in by the Lebanons—the conditions above specified 
seem to require the places to be identical. Girgiue el-Makin in his 
Saracenic history says, that Akhshid, sultan of Egypt, and Sief ed- 
Dauleh, lord of Aleppo, divided Syria between them in A. D. 944, 
and dug a deep ditch across the plain from mountain to mountain, be- 
tween Jusia and Lebny. ll south belonged to the sultan, and the 
north to Sief ed-Dauleh. I did not notice any traces of this extraor- 
dinary ditch. But it may easily have been filled up during the nine 
ceaturies which have come and gone since the transaction. The 
plain of the Bukah is much higher than the pass over the Ansairiyeb 
mountains, near Kulaat Husn. Indeed I suppose the water of the 
great fountain of Mar Marone, might be carried over this pass and 
conducted to the sea down the Nebar el-Kebeer. 

Night came down upon ug, and we soon lost our path in a ploughed 
field. After wandering over the plain for two or three hours, envel- 
oped in a dense fog, we stumbled upon an Arab encampment. We were 
in some danger of being torn to pieces by a combined attack from all 
the dogs of the tribe. Their owners finally effected a truce between 
us, and we were very kindly entertained by these children of the 
desert. They intend soon to strike their tents and remove to the 
plain east of Lake Kedes, as it is too cold to winter where they now 
are. The mistress of the tent was certainly very handsome, nor do 
these Arad ladies know anything about veils or seclusion. We were 
a great curiosity of course, and were obliged to spend much of the 
night in answering their inquiries, drinking their coffee, and smoking 
their nargelies. Of all the strange things we conversed about, not 
one can find a place in this journal, and with the early dawn, we bid 
them good bye, with many thanks for their hospitality. The village 
of Shat is not far from this encampment on the north, and Lake Le- 
mone is about two hours distant, high up the mountain in the same 
direction. These Arabs call the lake, Yemone, and they spend a 
good deal of the summer in that neighborhood. 

10¢&. Rode three hours rapidly, through the plain to a tel, called 
Allak, where we stopped to breakfast, having examined en route the 
tall column described by Maundrell. “It was nineteen yards high, . 
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and five feet in diameter, of the Corinthian order. It had a table for 
an inscription on its north side, but the letters are now perfectly 
erased.” As it was in 1696 so it is in 1846, a perfectly isolated col- 
umn, with not another trace of a building for many miles in any di- 
rection. It is called el-Magazel—the spindle—by the natives. Ba’al- 
bek is some eight miles east of this Magazel. As I have been there 
repeatedly, I did not turn out of my course to visit it, but rode on to 
Zahley and there slept. 

11th. Started early, and was at the foot of the mountains before 
the sun rose. A short distance off the road at the base of Jeble 
Knisch, is the small village Judeithah, where once stood a temple 
worth examination. There are other ruined temples on the salient 
spurs of the mountains which inclose the Bukah, or in the side val- 
leys which lead to their summits. Some of these have inscriptions, 
others have not, but I have neither space nor time to notice them at 
present. I reached Abeih at 12 o’clock, devoutly thankful to find all 
well and in peace. My own health has been perfect throughout this 
long ride over the burning plains of Syria, in her hottest and most 
unhealthy season. Besides accomplishing the particular object of my 
mission, I have seen much of this interesting land, and have passed 
over routes very little frequented by modern tourists. 


ARTICLE VI. 


' COMMENTARY ON THE VISION OF EZEKIEL INTRODUCTORY 
TO HIS PROPHECY. 


By the late Professor Havernick. Translated from the German by Edward Robie, Assistant 
Instructor in Hebrew, Theol. Seminary, Andover. 


[In the last Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, we inserted Prof. 
Hivernick’s Introductory Observations to his Commentary on Eze- 
kiel. We now give a specimen of the Commentary itself, embracing 
the first two chapters and a part of the third chapter. This passage, 
describing the solemn inauguration of the prophet to his work, is one 
of the most important and interesting in the whole compass of the 
prophetical writings. In order to derive satisfaction and profit from 
the explanation of this extraordinary vision, it is not necessary to ac- 
cede to all the critical remarks and conclusions of the lamented au- 
thor.—E. ] . 
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Tue glory of Jehovah is revealed to the prophet as coming from 
the North, in wonderful appearance upon the cherubim, chap. i. The 
prophet thereby becomes eure of his calling and qualification to go 
forth among his people as God’s instrument, 2: 1—7. To this end, 
with the eall which is given him, he receives at the same time acom- | 
plete view of the work before him ; its chief purport fs the cry of woe 
against Jerusalem, the announcement of the punitive judgment of God. 

In order properly to appreciate this purport, it is necessary first of 
all to glance at the historical oceasion of the same. The time is the 
fourth month of the fifth year of the reign of Zedekiah, 1: 1 sq. Un- 
der the sad reign of this fickle and hypoeritical ruler, the misery 
which had already broken out upon Judah was hastening with rapid 
steps to its completion. Only a few in Jerusalem in those days of 
wretchedness had kept their vision pure and unclouded, and full of 
humility, were enabled to look deeper into the counsels of God which 
were becoming manifest to hie people. The majority were seized wth 
a wretched infatuation with regard to the destiny of the theocracy ; a 
presumptuous arrogance, as if ruin were not to be thought of, had 
pervaded the royal court. To stand against all this, Jeremiah was 
called as a witness to the truth in Jerusalem, eh. xxviii. Already, 
because of the dependency of Zedekiah upon Babylon, there existed 
an aetive commerce between the exiles and their brethren at home, 
Ez. 38:21. Accordingly, with the embassy of Zedekiah at the be- 
ginning of his reign to Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah sent a letter which 
is very characteristic for the condition of the Babylonian Jews at that 
time. These were in a state of no less grievous self-deception than those 
who were left at home. By an appeal to earlier prophecies, Jeremiah 
strikes down their proud expectations of a speedy deliverance, zeal- 
ously kindled by the word of false prophets, 29: 1-23. This letter. 
embittered the spirit of the exiles against the prophet to a passionate 
degree ; they even sent to the high priest in Jerusalem a demand for 
his punishment, 29: 24 sq. But the ground on which those hopes 
were based was by no means an altogether vain one or arbitrarily in- 
vented. Splendid prophecies, especially those of Isaiah with regard 
to the destruction of Babylon as a punishment for her haughtiness and 
violence towards the theocracy, were in the hands of all. Without 
such a possession, which in those days infatuation and despair knew 
how to appropriate and misinterpret, the remarkable and peculiar phe- 
nomenon is not to be explained, that, after the destruction of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, and after the severest strokes from the rod of 
Divine wrath which the Jews themselves had experienced, they still 
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with invincible strength preserved such hopes of the future. So much 
the more important, therefore, was it for Jeremiah, in order to remove 
every suspicion that either through fear of man, or because he was 
bribed by the enemy, he was endeavoring to promote the voluntary 
submission of the people to the Chaldean yoke, to express clearly and 
definitely his relation to those earlier prophecies, and to justify bim- 
self with regard to his own calling. He took advantage of a journey 
of Zedekiah to Babylon to send to the exiles his own prophecies re- 
specting Babylonia, and which presuppose the earlier ones, especially 
those of Isaiah. This took place through the mediation of Seraiah— 
as it seems a brother of Baruch, and therefore friend of the prophet— 
in the fourth year of Zedekiah, 51: 59, precisely in that period in 
which we find the prophetic activity of Ezekiel to have commenced. 
According to the instruction of the prophet, Seraiah, as soon as he had 
made an end of reading the book, was to bind a stone to it, and cast 
it into the midst of the Euphrates, for a sign that thus Babylon should 
sink and never rise again. This event cannot possibly have been with- 
out reference to the entrance of Ezekiel upon his prophetic office. 
The feeling which after this event again spread among the people 
and won increased power, was that former sense of secarity in the 
hope of a speedy deliverance from Babylon. Moreover the embassy, 
at whose head was the king himself, and which expressed to the Baby- 
lonian court only the disposition of submission ; was it not a new sure- 
ty for the quiet continuance of the Jewish relations, which indeed 
oppressed for the moment, yet according to the sanguine and carnal 
hopes of the majority, were to take a prosperous and joyous 
turn by the destruction of the oppressor?) Then it was high time 
that the people in Babylonia should know what it meant, that a true 
prophet (x"32) was among them, 2: 5, who, unconcerned about those 
expressions of the sinful popular consciousness, punished the same, 
and pointed to the way of God. So Ezekiel appeared upon the bank 
of the Chebar as the successor of Jeremiah. His soul, scorning the 
spirit of the age, is full only with the thought of God’s judgments up- 
on Jerusalem. In the pressure of circumstances, there is for him the 
inner necessity for his public appearance as a prophet ; an uncontrol- 
lable power of divine inspiration seizes him; he feels himself strong 
in the same, and able to accomplish his difficult work, to live for his 
new and unusual calling ; beholding the glory of the Lord, he knows 
with immovable certainty how this will be manifested and hallowed 
in Israel; he goes forth to fulfil his commission. 

Thus the manner in which the prophet receives his call involves 
also his instructions and the purport of what he was to announce. 
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He wishes for nothing else, he knows no other part to perform in life 
than that with which Jeremiah appeared upon the stage. The words 
of Jeremiah, 1: 14, “ Out of the north an evil shall break forth upon 
all the inhabitants of the land,” are also the fundamental theme of the 
inauguration of Ezekiel, 1: 4. 2:10. But the manner in which the 
prophet has apprehended this thought, and become inwardly assured 
of it, is peculiar, and we have to inquire, how he arrived at that 
mode of representing the theophany and the inauguration connected 
with it ? 

Ezekiel’s mode of representation, as was to be expected from a 
man who had become great in sacerdotal service, rests upon the Pen- 
tateach. The scenery described in our chapter, had its origin in those 
magnificent theophanies with which in the earlier time the lawgiver 
was favored, and which were the ideal of all the later revelations of 
God to his prophets. Ex. 25: 22. Num. 7: 89. Moses heard the 
voice of Jehovah from the mercy-seat out of the midst of the cheru- 
bim ; cf. 1: 26 sq. with Ex. 24:10. The place of atonement for the 
whole people is the special dwelling place of the Deity, where he 
makes himself known as the Holy One of Israel, and reveals himself in 
his glory as the actually present God. Here the sdea of Deity ap- 
pears as reality; what he is in his essence appears in his relation to 
and for his covenant people. The relation of (rod to man appears in 
full and clear light as that of the Creator preserving his love to his 
creatures, in order to sanctify and save them. Around the ark of the 
covenant are seen forms in the posture of reverential adoration, holy 
symbols of the creation represented in their noblest ideal appearance. 
To them is imparted the power of life which flows from God, and has 
in God its constant source, and thus the cherubim are the symbolical 
bearers of that Divine fulness of life which is manifested in creation.! 

The place of God’s sanctifying influence, is thus at the same 
time the true place of life, and as such, the place where God reveals 
himself. There the pious Jew with an eye of faith beheld the media- 
tion between God and the world; God as the one holy and living 
God, not in a formless abstraction, but manifesting himself in the 
most real living symbol. Thence are primarily derived those poetic 
views, according to which Jehovah, when he is thought of as impart- 
ing of his fulness of life, and as actively present among his creatures, 
is regarded as sitting enthroned upon cherubs; cf. especially Ps. 99: 
1, where “ The Lorp reigneth” corresponds to “he sitteth upon the 


' Cf. the excellent development of the meaning of the cherubim in the Mosaic 
sanctuary by Bahr, Symbolik I. s. 311 ff. 340 ff. 
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eherubim.” The consequence of God thus revealing himself towards 
his creatures, ia expressed in the words, “ The nations tremble, the 
earth quakes.” All the manifestations of sinfal life must siek back 
into their weakness and nothingness before such a manifestation of 
the living God. Therefore the God of life is aleo the God of help, 
of salvation for the pious, the God of ruin and destruction to the un- 
godly. Therefore Jehovah is invoked as seated upon the cherobim, 
Ps. 80: 1. 2 Kinge 19: 15; as such be makes himeelf known to his 
people in the experience of life; in their distress Jehovah appears 
spon a cherub, destroys their foea and rescues whom he loves, Ps. 
18 10. 

Without doubt, the vision of Isatah, ch. vi, which is kindred to 
that of Ezekiel, is derived from those holy symbols of the temple. 
This prophet, in his vision, finds himself in the temple, where the 
glory of Jehovah is revealed, and this fact should long since have 
shown that the prophet borrowed his representation from the symbols 
of the res sacrae themselves, instead of transferring to the temple what 
was foreign to it The name of the seraphim is purposely chosen in- 
stead of the usual one of cherubim, since the latter has a meaning al- 
together general and even insignificant, for the purpose of the prophet. 
The question however arises, why the prophet preferred this change 
of name, or in what relation it stands to the idea of his vision. =mETy 
according to the Hebrew etymology, is certainly nothing else than 
comburentes, fiery forms, forms full of consuming fire. Every other 
derivation of the word has weighty objections to it, and does not agree 
with the fundamental idea of the vision. ‘The prophet sets forth 
therein a two-fold thought; first, his own subjective calling, the way 
and means by which he came and was induced to assume it, and what 
qualified and strengthened him for so difficult an office ; secondly, the 
purport of his announcements, the nature of his work, which Isaiah 
embraces in one grand, clear and complete scene. The vision is ac- 
eordingly divided into two parts, vs. 1—8 and vs. 913, and the 
theophany relates to each in its peculiar character. Jehovah appears 
surrounded by fiery forms, by the seraphim, not so called because of 
their shining light,! but because of the consuming, annihilating power 
of fire. The seraphim, as well: as the cherubim, represent also the 
life-giving power of Jehovah in creation—only however in one par- 
ticular aspect of the Divine efficiency. re, as that which burns 
and destroys, is the symbol of purification, the means of extinguishing 


' As many, e. g. Rosenmiiller, Hendewerk find expressed in the word pre. 
The verb pi means in Hebrew only, urere, comburere. 
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the sin and guilt of men,! therefore, the seraph takes away the sin of 
the prophet with the glowing stone, and thus imparts to him divine 
qualification for his office; for only a man thus purified and sanctified 
by God can be his servant, an executor of his will. As the designa- 
tion of the seraphim i in v. 6 is thus significant for the first part of his 
vision, so it is no less so for the second. The prophet is to announce 
to the hardened people their punishment ; the judgment of God to 
wards which they are irrepressibly hastening. ‘Thus God glorifies 
his holiness upon his rebellious people; appears, therefore, as a con- 
suming, annihilating fire.2 The same destination of the people is ex- 
pressed, v. 13, in “ya> nny; they are destined to be burned (ef. 
Num. 24: 22), wherein is evidently a reference to the theophany. 
In relation to the apostasy of the people from God, the truth exprese- 
ed in Heb. 12: 29, 0 Gaog nur avg xaravcdicnoy appears no less in 
the manner of God’s manifestation than in the labors of the prophet 
while actually fulfilling his office. 

If the vision of Isaiah be understood in this way, there is evidently 
@ very intimate connection between it and that of Ezekiel. In the 
latter the appearance of Jehovah upon the cherubim has also a two- 
fold meaning, being designed in part for the prophet and his equip- 
ment for his office, and in part relating to the purport of his announce- 
ments, the nature of his work; God represents both what he intends 
to do for the prophet, and what he intends to do éo the people. 

Jehovah appears to the prophet in venerable homan form; in 
boundless condescension, but at the same time in the fulness of his 
glory. Below him, in immediate nearness, stand the cherubim and 
the wheels connected with them, 1:15. The outflow of his nature, 
the power of his holy sway is active in these attendant beings, whose 
appearance testifies of the highest powers of motion and of life. The 
Spirit of Jehovah dwells in-both, a divine breath of life which moves 
them as his servants that do him honor, vs. 12, 20,21. The prophet 
receives so mighty an impression of the vision, that the spirit comes 
into him, and since at first terrified he had fallen to the ground, raises 
him up again. Thus filled and moved by the Spirit of God he is 
henceforth a prophet of God, 2: 5. The course of thought thua lies 
clearly before us. God is the living God, embracing in himself all 
life, and without whom is no life; as such revealing himself in sym- 
bols ; as such he makes himself known to the soul of Ezekiel; proves 





1 So in Scriptare, cf. Hengstenberg, Christol. III. s. 410. So also in antiquit 
generally, cf. Bottiger, Ideen zar Kunst-Mythologic I. 3.122. Bahr, Symbolik. i 
sg. 475. 
4 Cf «@ g. Matt. 3:19; 7d dt dyvpor maraxatecs xupi doDicrw. 
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himeelf to be a God who imparts unto him his Spirit, and by this act 
of power and of love consecrates him as hia prophet. More mightily 
than ever, cf. Ezek. 3: 14, 24. 8: 1 sq. 37: 1 eq., did the prophet feel 
the movements of the Divine Spirit, when his outward path and con- 
dition showed to him the necessity of his office. The greater the 
number of objections which natural consciousness opposed to such a 
step, the more important the moment of decision in such hours of in- 
ward and outward conflict, so much the more affecting, especially in 
a character so energetic and magnanimous as that of Ezekiel, is the 
hour, when the spirit of God overcoming all other voices of the soal, 
manifests itself as an irresistibly victorious power, and the entire life 
is concentrated in this inner unity, and all the powers of the soul in- 
spired and consecrated to one glorious end. Life is broken in two 
divisions; the best, the fairest part is found and—chosen. 

But the mission of the prophet is addressed to a perverse and stub- 
born people. However ready and willing on the one side the Spirit 
of God makes him to assume and fulfil his high calling, yet on the 
other side the fulfilment of it is proportionably difficult. With willing 
spirit, with holy courage is Ezckiel to utter many lamentations and 
woes over the unhappy people, 2: 8—10. Not in vain, therefore, 
does God reveal himself to the prophet as a living God; for as such 
is he a holy judge of his people. The labor of Ezekiel is only a far- 
ther unfolding of the theme; gopegory ro tuneceiv eis zeipag Seow 
Cavroc, Heb. 10: 31. Out of the north, 1: 4, the entire theophany 
appears to the seer while in the spirit tarrying in Jerusalem; it is 
Jehovah in all his majesty, who will show unto his people that not in 
vain does he have in himself and shed abroad a fulness of life; who 
does not let himself be disregarded and rebelled against with impani- 
ty; who will execute judgment upon the theocracy, cf. Dan. 7: 9 sq. 
The description of Ezekiel’s call, therefore, was designed to show to 
the prophet his true position in the midst of his faithless age, and at 
the same time to obtain alao for those who were around him, a deep 
impression of the character and living power of Jehovah—the repre- 
sentation of which was already a sufficiently sharp rebuke of their 
perverse disposition and aims—and further, to show that the realiza- 
tion of the Divine counsels was near at hand, the destruction of his 
enemies, the suppression of whatever power in the people opposed it- 
self to God. 

The idea of the prophet is accordingly essentially Jewish, and in 
this respect harmonizes with the earlier prophetical writings ; it is an 
idea, as was to be expected from the sacerdotal education and disposi- 
tion of the man, rooted in the Mosaic ritual, and grown up and be- 
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come great under the constant influence of the holy symbols of the 
sanctuary. But as already his predecessors, and especially Isaiah, 
had employed the same fundamental idea with independent freedom, 
so Ezekiel makes use of it according to his special need and particu- 
lar design. He goes much further than Isaiah in drawing minute de- © 
tails; with the hand of a genuine artist he brings before our view, in 
an exccedingly picturesque and graphic manrer, grand, wonderful 
and significant phenomena. For this there was a special demand in 
the circumstances of the prophet. He was in Babylonia, and the 
monuments there discovered! testify of the taste which the ancient 
inhabitants of that country had for fantastic, grotesque and signifi- 
cant combinations of the human with other animal forms. Their 
partial affinity with the imagery employed by the prophet is remark- 
able, and has been long recognized. “In the poetry of Ezekiel,” says 
Schlosser, ‘‘a Chaldaean and Babylonian tone so evidently prevails, 
that it expresses exceedingly well the character of his times. The 
symbolic style, the chariot of lightning-cloud, the dreadful steeds 
that draw it, the noise of whose wings is as the noise of great waters, 
the throne of sapphire, the canopy above the throne bright with the 
colors of the rainbow, belong to the Babylonian temple, to the Baby- 
lonian court, and the symbulic representations by Ezekiel are so much 
the more intensive than those by Isaiah, as his poetry, in other re- 
spects, is weaker.” No well-informed person will maintain that Eze- 
kiel exactly borrowed this imagery, or with Spencer that he designed 
to contrast the Jewish with the pagan mode of view. The fundamen- 
tal idea of the prophet did not originate in the country which had be- 
come his second home, but was elsewhere derived, and unconsciously 
to him was united with the mighty impressions produced by the ob- 
jects around him. We may well suppose that on a character like that 
of Ezekiel those Babylonian temples would have produced a remark- 
able effect; that so genuine an oriental spirit, one that so naturally 
reached forth after the immeasurable, and was so glowingly sensitive 
to the indescribable, must have felt himself wonderfully enchained by 
those exalted and gigantic symbols,2 and taken colors from them 
in order to give to his own bold flight of thought a somewhat corres- 
ponding form. But in all this variety of outward colors the soul of 
the seer turns upon but one thought, and that is truly his own, and 
the dazzling brightness without becomes mellowed in the pure undis- 
turbed mirror of his spirit, in which are united the consciousness of 


1 Cf. Manter, Religion der Babylonier, s. 89 sq. Sch’osser, Universalhist. 
UVebersicht I. s. 240. 
2 Cf. Meinen Comment. z Daniel, s. 562 ff. 
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the nearness of God, the fulness of the Divine presence, and the clear 
vision of the glory of God. 

This prophecy, and especially this theophany, was held in high 
regard by the Jews in every age. This is seen in the eulogy of Eze- 
kiel by the son of Sirach, 49:9. Under the title na2%8n nya, opus 
currus, it formed the foundation and point of union for the later 
mystic theology in ita endless gnostic speculations upon the Divine 
nature and the world of spirits.!_ No section has experienced among 
Christian interpreters so variously differing explanations, most of-which 
however degenerate into altogether idle and senseless allegorical 
trifling.? 


Cuap. I. va. 1—3. We first examine the chronological data of the 
section. Ezekiel has the custom in common with the prophets of a 
later age, of stating minutely the time in which the prophecies were 
communicated. Some have supposed the occasion of this to be the 
residence of the seers in Chaldaea, the seat of mathematical science.3 
But it is to be considered that the later historical books also, as those 
of the Kings, are distinguished by a similar chronological minuteness,‘ 
und that the later prophets give a much more careful attention to the 
literary character of their prophecies, to the manner in which they 
represent them in writing than the earlier prophets do, whose written 
word is rather the simple imitation of their spoken discourse. In the 
present instance this particularity with regard to time is seen in the 
fact, that two dates are set down, the latter of which alone is at 
first clear. It is the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity—an event 
so memorable in the view of the prophet that he dates his propheey 
according to it, without any regard to Zedekiah, the successor of the 
king at Jerusalem. With that captivity the fate of Judah was in fact 
decided ; the last hope of deliverance vanished. By this definite date 
the prophet explains the preceding more indefinite one: tn the thirt- 
eth year. We-can consistently pass over unnoticed the irrelevant in- 
terpretations of this date, as e. g. whether the 30th year of the age of 
Ezekiel or of the exile be meant. The question can only be, whether 
a Babylonish or Jewish mode of reckoning is employed. In the first 
case, the 30th year of the era of Nabopolassar is meant. But this 

"Cf. Maimonides, moreh Nebochim IIT. p. 3325q. Zunaz, die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige der Juden. s. 162 ff. 
* Vid. Pradus, p. 42 sq. Pfeiffer, dubia vex. p. 763 sq. Starck, Comment. p. 
20 5q. 
: i cacnes: Beitrage, I. 8. 356. 
4 Vid. mein Handbuch der Einleitung IL 1. 8. 162. 
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cannot be, for Nabopolassar reigned twenty-one years, but Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son, was already upon the throne of Babylon in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, so that the 30th year of this era could not possi- 
bly be the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity. The most ancient 
opinion, according to which the reckoning is from the eighteenth year 
of Josiah, is, therefore, the only tenable one. In favor of it are the 
following considerations. 1. This reckoning exactly agrees with the 
date of the prophecy ; there belong to it fourteen years of Josiah and 
Jehoahaz, eleven years of Jehoiakim ; five years of Jehoiachin added 
thereto = thirty years. 2. The importance of that epoch; the 18th 
year of Josiah was distinguished by the discovery of the book of the 
law, the reforms connected therewith, the celebration of the passover 
in a peculiar manner, 2 Kings 22, 23. 2 Chron. 34, 35. 3. This 
explanation is alone pertinent to the connection. The latest adver- 
sity is put in contrast with the latest prosperity. The dates are pro- 
phetically significant, referring to the importance of the prophet’s in- 
auguration in a memorable, eventful age. In this way alone is the. 
double date satisfactorily explained, and no well-grounded complaint 
can be made of the obscurity of the first date, since it is perfectly 
removed by the definiteness of the second. 4. The fact that Ezekiel 
joins himself so closely to Jeremiah harmonizes with this mode of 
reckoning. This appears in the beginning of the book by the use of 
30) which would otherwise seem strange. ‘The prophet wishes to 
continue the work of another. Maurer’s remark: dicit igitur "77 
vates quasi praegressorum temporum historias continuaturas, contains 
& presentiment of the truth, but needs to be restricted more especially ' 
to Jeremiah. This prophet entered upon his office in the 13th year 
of Josiah ; Ezekiel connects also his prophecy with the same king and 
his memorable reign. 

The prophet minately describes the state of prophetic inspiration or 
ecstasy in which he found himself. ‘The fourfold designation, (the 
heavens were opened—I saw visions of God—The word of Jehovah 
came to me—The hand of Jehovah was upon me) so relate to each 
other that the firat three express the effect, the last, the cause. The 
exalted nature of Divine revelation is denoted by the opening hea- 
vens; caelos suos aperit Deus, non quod scindantur re ipsa, sed ubi 
discussis omnibus obstaculis, facit ut fidelium oculi usque ad gloriam 
ipsius caelestem penetrent.— Calvin. The ot>x mince are not vi- 
siones praestantissimae, but the consequences of the opening of hea- 
ven; as the cloud which envelopes the Divine glory opens for the 
prophet, he has visions of God, he sees the otherwise inaccessible 
majesty of God itself. Then the word of the Lord comes to him; 
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the vision itself is not the highest end, it is only a means to a higher 
end; a preparation for the seer, to make him receptive for the com- 
munication of the word. This is the summit and completion of the 
Divine revelation. But the efficient cause of this ecstatie vision of the 
higher and heavenly world does not lie in the prophet himself; the 
hand of the Lord is upon bim; such elevation, such communications 
come through the power of God alone. 

The place, where the prophet receives these Divine revelations, is 
also important in his view both for himself and for hie vision; there- 
fore designated by n>4sn ying. He is among that portion of the ex- 
iles which had been transferred to the banks of the Chebar. Here’a 
colony had been formed as the most suitable place in northern Meso- 
potamia for agriculture. In the district of the Chebar, which takes 
its rise near Ras-el-’ Ain, at the foot of Mt. Masius, and flows throvgh 
Upper Mesopotamia parallel with the two great rivers, suddealy turn- 
ing at a right angle towards the west, through a cross valley, empties 
into the Euphrates at Circesium, there were even so late as during the 
middle ages many cities; it was an important district in the time of 
Saladin. Here Tel-abib was situated, 3: 15, where the prophet had — 
a house, 3: 24, probably so called from the rich cornfields of the neigh- 
boring valley, nypan, 3: 23. The Chedar is formed out of an un- 
commonly large number of springs—some say 300—it might, there- 
fore, properly bear two names, "22, the mighty, cf. Is. 17: 12. 28: 2, 
and “ian, the binding together, the untting stream. So then this 
river is the same that is mentioned in 2 Kings 17: 6. 18:11. 1 Chron. 
5: 26, and inhabitants of the kingdom of the ten tribes had already 
been led into this country. This agrees with what is said in 3: 15 of 
the earlier and more recent Israelitic settlers with whom Ezekiel was 
brought inte connection. Thus the place, in more than one respect, 
was rich in mementos, and of high importance for the seer, living as 
he was in a gloomy present, and far removed from the land of promise. 

V. 4. The description itself, sustained in a strictly paychological 
character, at first given in general outlines, and gradually proceeding 
to more particular detail. ‘There appears to the prophet a great, fiery 
cloud, from the midst of which a wonderful metallic splendor shines 
forth. The expression nnp>mo wx, compressed fire, is antique and 
taken from the Pentateuch, Ex. 9: 24. Thence it follows that Jeho- 
vah appears in the majesty of his administrative, punitive justice as 
formerly in Egypt, cf. Deut. 4: 24. The pronoun 15 refers to p> as 
noim2 to wx. But it were a pleonasm unperalleled even by Ezekiel, 
if maime were explained by tan Fina. It can belong only to >uzrr, 
and gives to this word a more intensive meaning. Sour is a beatem 
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metallic work, from Stim, formed either by an inserted 2 (as wits 
from <i); or composed of Stim and pun as tat of pin and wind 
To this, &xn Fins is very appropriate: a metallic work beaten in the 
fire and therefore emitting sparks. 

The design of the theophany is expressed not only by the manner 
in whieh it comes, bat by the local designation jisr2. According to 
a standing mode of expression in use by the prophets, the north, the 
north country, is a designation of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Out of the north came the punitive judgments of God upon Israel, 
ef. Jer. 1: 14. 4: 6. 6:1, 22. 10: 22. The key to this mode of ex- 
pression is given, not in the beginning of the visien as in 8: 3, but at 
the close, 3: 4, 11, 15, after which thé prophet is to return to his usual 
place of abode. Consequently, as the reader might conjecture from 
ywRs MD, he finds himself in spirit in Jerusalem, inthe temple, where 
the priest is expected to be, cf. 10: 1 sq. The expression is entirely 
misunderstood by those who suppose that reference is had to the pagan 
conception of a mountain in the north, as the dwelling-place of the 
gods, Is. 14: 13. 

V. 5. The form eomes nearer to the eye of the seer; he perceives 
in the midst of the fire four living creatures. Mitr, not beasts (as 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette), but living beings, animantia, the 
Cma of the Apoc. 4 6 sq. For (a) their form is expressly described 
as prominently human, o7N m3. (b) The reason of the designa- 
tion is given, v.12. The mn mm that is in them makes them non. 
There is the same difference, moreover, between M2333 and m1 as be- 
tween Pyoior and (wor, cf. Is. 46: 1. 

These four beings form the outer environment of the Divine throne ; 
they stand nearest the prophet, and form, in some degree, the fore- 
goeund of the theophany, they serve as a medium through which the 
seer is prepared for the manifestation of Jehovah. 

Vs. 6—14. The nature of these figures is more particularly de- 
seribed. Each cherub bears a fourfold face (o"29). The remark of 
Calvin respecting the number of the cherubs being four: quod nume- 
rum spectat, non dubito quin Deus voluerit docere, diffundi suam vir- 
tutem per omnes mundi plagas, has also a fit application to the fourfold 
form of the face. Every cherub is thereby individually a representa- 
tive of creation and of the life dwelling therein. The ideal nature, 
the heavenly character of these forms is symbolized by the four wings 
corresponding to the four faces. Nowhere in the Old Testament do 





' Gesenius, Lehrgebande, s. 866. 
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the angels appear winged, but only those altogether higher ideal forms 
of the cherubim and seraphim.! Creative and life-giving power is re- 
vealed in the cherubim, not only in their general appearance, bat in 
each individually and also in their individual parts. 

Vs. 7—10. The general thought is, that all the members—feet, 
hands, wings—as well as the face, have a wonderful, a higher than 
earthly character, befitting those who are the immediate attendants of 
God. . 
The feet, it is said, were straight. This is often supposed to mean 
a shape opposite to the natural structure of the human foot; they were 
vertical, not horizontal, as the foot of man. But the peculiarity of 
their feet is afterwards described. rd" must here be taken in the 
same sense as in vs. 2, 3, where*it is applied to the wings. Rosen- 
miller rightly explains it: in rectum extensae; wings spread out 
straight or in a right line, not folded, cf. the contrast, vs. 24, 25. So 
here; feet extended in a right line, so that the prophet could clearly 
perceive their form, which was that of a steer’s foot. The outward 
occasion of this representation may have been given by the ox-footed 
figures upon the Babylonian monuments.2 The form of the foot is 
accordingly round, or rather square, and it seems to be a motive with 
Ezekiel to make this feature prominent, in order to carry out as far 
as possible the fourfold form of the cherubim. At the same time the 
feet fulfil the purpose of motion in any direction without turning round, 
ef. v. 9; they symbolize the idea of free mobility. Moreover, they 
are glorious in appearance, glittering like the lustre of burnished 
brass.3 

V. 8. Four hands correspond to the four wings and are under- 
neath the wings on their four sides. Here, also, the predominance of 
the number four is the chief point with the writer. No other sym- 
bolical meaning is hinted at. Instead of 1 the Qeri reads "7 (ma- 
nus hominum). It is not necessary to regard the Kethibh as an old 
form of the construct state, but let it be pointed ‘17; his hands (i. e. 
of each one) were the hands of a man.‘ In the last words of the 
verse, the wings and the faces are again mentioned, because they are 
especially significant. In the former, the living power is manifested ; 
in the latter, their nature as representatives of creation. 

V. 9. The wings were united together, the tips of the outspread 
wings touched one another, as over the ark of tlhe covenant, 1 Kings 





’ Commentar z. Daniel, s. 351. 
* Minter, Rel. d. Babylonier, Tab. II. fig. 19, 20. 
> Commentar z. Daniel 10: 5. * Gesenius, Lehrgebéade, s. 852. 
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6: 27; and in this way there was such a connection of the whole, that 
in their motions they turned not round, but each went straightforward. 
"778 739 De. 

V.11. The meaning is, as the faces, so were the wings of the 
cherubim separate above, each subsisting for itself, yet two of each 
uniting and connected at the ends; the two lower wings covered the 
body. This is a token of reverence; especially the covering of the 
face and feet is an oriental symbol of the reverence due to a ruler ;} 
here the idea is strengthened by the mention of the body in gene- 
ral. 

V.12. The moving principle by which these heavenly forma are 
led in their course, is the spirit, the spirit of life, vs. 20,21. The 
passage is intelligible only by reference to Gen. 3: 24, where it is said 
a cherub was to keep the way to the tree of life in the garden of Eden 
——@ passage so much the more to be regarded, as the prophet again 
refers to it, 28: 11—16. The connection of the thought is as follows: 
the garden of Eden is the proper place of life wherein the folness of 
life which flows out from God and is Noparted to the creation, is most 
parely and gloriously revealed. After the fall of man, a cherub tock 
the place of the original keeper of paradise,? Gen. 2:15. What was 


_ ance the real world for man is now for him only an ideal one. The 


cherub belongs to it. As the keeper and guardian of the tree of life, 
he represents the ideal revelation of the Divine fulness of life. There 
dwells in him in pure and undisturbed energy and outgoing, the Divine 
breath of life, once imparted to the creation. Wherever this original 
Divine source of life moves those heavenly living creatures (nin), 
thither they go. In this connection some writers? have called atten- 
tion to the difference between the Hebrew and Grecian symbols. In 
those celestial forms of art from the hand of Vulcan, described by 
Homer (Iliad, X VIII. 374. 420), there shows itself a purely plastic 
mode of view, which everywhere makes the beautiful and useful pre- 
dominant ; in the genius of the Hebrew artist there appears a fulness 
of idea which scarcely allows of a sensuous representation. 

Vs. 18, 14. The entire form of the living creatures radiates with 
awful splendor, consuming and destroying, like coals of fire and light- 
ning. ninsa wx "2m3D is probably an imitation of Ps. 8: 8. One 
cannot fail to observe the climax in the expressions: coals, torches, 
lightnings. pta == flashes of lightning. The forms move forwards 
and backwards (310), yet without turning roand (330), v.12. Some 
af the elder commentators took offence at this, and according to Je- 


1 Gesenius, Comment. z. Jesaia, I. s. 258. 
2 Bahr, Symbolik, I. s. 347. 2 Koster, Erlauterungen, s. 28 ff. 
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rome, this was the reason why the LXX left out v. 14, (silendum pu- 
taverunt, ne legenti scandalum faceret). 

Vs. 15—21. As the entire composition is carried through in a pe- 
culiar manner, so the following addition to the forms of the cherubim 
belongs to the special idea which is in the mind of the prophet. By 
four wheels connected with the cherubim and which move equally 
with them, the prophet strengthens the thought of the power and fal- 
ness of life which had already been symbolized by the cherubim. The 
genuine oriental nature of Ezekiel is not yet satisfied; he calls up all 
the symbols that are at his command, in order to prepare an image 
suited to the exalted character of the theophany; unconcerned about 
the form and the plastic relation of the parts to each other, the form 
must yield to the essence, to the idea. In the entire description there 
is a constant striving-after that which is in the highest degree grand 
and ideal. What the prophet will express by these wheels he himself 
tells most clearly; the spirit of the cherubim was also in the wheels ; 
their motions were most clearly connected together; the spirit of life 
showed itself active in the wheefs, v. 21; they bear the name: whirl- 
wind, >s>am, expressive of the swiftest, impetuous, revolving motion. 
They are a still more highly empowered witness of the Divine energy 
of life in created being, and are designed to produce a deeper impres- 
sion of the almighty and ever-present agency of God as it is mirrored 
forth in the domain of life to which he has given its being and its 
form. 

V. 15. Every wheel had a fourfold face, looked towards four 
sides, because two wheels cut through each other in the middle, so 
that every wheel thus formed could move towards any of the four 
quarters of the heaven without turning round, vs. 17, 18. 

V. 16. w-vinm the Tarshish-stone, probably the topaz. The Sy- 


riac retains the word —as.a52; while generally the name of the 


chrysolite or topaz is Lola oa - 

V. 17. They moved upon their four sides. Instead of > we have 
‘by as more energetic. Cf. v. 20, where >> is employed, to be sure, 
in a weaker sense for dx. 

V. 18. tana the wheels, here the circumference, the felloes, were 
set all around with eyes, cf. Rev. 4:6. The eye is the most lively 
expression of inner activity, the fairest testimony of living power, and 
especially the symbol of intelligence and wisdom. Exprimit hoc 
prudentiam acutam et omnium rerum providam cognitionem, ut nul- 
libi in volatu impediri et retardari possunt.! This image seems ea- 


+ Ewald. Apoc. p. 138. 
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pecially to have come into use among the prophets during the exile, 
cf. Dan. 7: 8, perhapa from the influence of the heathen symbols by 
which they were surrounded, as e. g. the ancient statue of Jupiter in 
Larissa had three eyes, and is to be referred probably to Trojan, at 
any rate to Asiatic origin.| The prophets after the exile go still fur- 
ther, as Zechariah, 8: 9. 4: 10, who speaks of the seven eyes of Je- 
hovah, wherein both the number seven? and the eye itself were Per- 
sian symbolic modes of expression. ‘The most confidential servants 
of the Persian king were called the eyes and ears of the king, as we © 
learn from the classics,3 and also from inecriptions upon Cilician 
coins. That this designation of earthly relations, however, was de- 
rived from the holy representations of celestial relations, from the 
Parsee religion, is evident from the Zend-avesta, where it is said of 
Mithra, he bas a thousand ears and ten thousand eyes.‘ 

Va. 20,21. In going and in standing still, the cherubim had the 
wheels for their constant companions. In both there was the same 
‘moving principle r>n5 m4. Most commentators® understand this to 
mean the spirit of the living creatures. (m°m understood collectively 
of the cherubim.) But in that case the prophet would certainly have 
written ni. By non, he means the entire living creature, the 
cherubim and the wheels taken collectively so far as they make out 
one whole, 1: 22. 10: 20. Not only in poetry but also in the later 
Hebrew prose, then, we find mn instead of the earlier on, life; so 
Ezekiel 7: 13. Thus we have the appropriate meaning; the princi- 
ple of life in both was identical; this was the proper cause (72) of 
their equal movement. 

Vs. 22—28. Now the crowning point of the theophaty, the throne 
of Jehovah and Jehovah himself upon it in venerable human form. 
The description is founded upon Ex. 24: 10, of which our passage 
contains only the amplification. Beneath the throne, as the footstool 
of Jehovah, is the firmament (3°p%) like a mass of crystal, elsewhere, 
Job 37: 18, compared toa molten mirror. The imagery in Rev. 4: 
6, is drawn from Ezekiel. Under the crystal are the cherubs full of 
reverential fear, but at the same time moving on with a mighty rushb- 
ing noise, and letting down their wings only when Jehovah’s voice 
sounds from above. ncn Sip = jich Sip, loud noise, compared to 
that of a camp, cf. Dan. 10: 6. 

Jehovah appears to the prophet in a two-fold aspect. On the one 
side as bearing in himself the fulness of the greatest majesty and 


' Pausanias IJ. 24.5. Creuzer Symbolik. IT. s. 484 ff. 
* Heeren, Ideen, I. 2. s. 460. 3 Xenoph. Cyropaedia VIII. 2. 7. 
¢ Burnouf. Comment. sar le Yacna. I. p. 209—222. ° Rosenmiller, De Wette. 
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glory. Wherever the prophet may turn his eye, the appearance 
throughout is shining and fiery, v. 27. This belongs to the idea of 


the mins 7ia2 which the prophet beholds in the spirit. On the other 
hand Jehovah condescends to appear in a human form, partly because 
only thus can the prophet endure the sight and live, and partly be- 
cause the appearance of God is only thus capable of representation, 
and suited to the symbolic, graphic, dramatic character of the vision. 
Closely akin to this is Dan. 7:9. This parallel passage and the clear 
distinction therein between the Ancient of days and the Son of man, 
7: 13, throw light upon our verse so far as it shows the untenableness 
of the earlier opinion, according to which the Messiah was supposed 
to be intended. Intellige Christum, filium Dei, qui a patre jodex 
hujus universi constitutus incarnationis suae mysterium ita quoque 
praefigurabat (Michaelis). mirm tisp mi03; the prophet regards the 
giory of the Logp as of so exalted a nature that it cannot be de- 
scribed, cannot be brought completely to the view of mortal eye. It 
is the mn: ngvon as it is called, Numb. 12: 8. ef. Ps. 17: 15; a re- 
flection, a copy of the Divine glory reminding of its trae essence, but 
in no way exhausting it. Among all forms, however, is none so fit 
for its representation as that of man, whom Jehovah has made in 
his own image, and will bave regarded as his representative and 
deputy upon the earth, Gen. 1: 27 aq. Ps. 8: 6 aq. 

To this condescension of Jehovah to the prophet, the comparison 
of the shining appearance to the rainbow refers. Not only the words 
employed, but the nature of the thought shows that reference is had 
to Gen. 9:12—17. J. H. Michaelis says aptly: Iris est symbolum 
foederis et gratiae. This ethical idea is present in the symbolic lan- 
guage of the prophet; Jehovah appears to him, as he is about to en- 
ter upon his high calling, in human form as the covenant God, fall of 
eondescending grace and love. The same is seen in Rev. 4:3 <A 
rainbow of the brilliancy of an emerald appears around the throne of 
God—a beautiful symbol there, as introduetory to the manifestation 
of the glory of God in the work of redemption, 5: 12—14. Vitringa 
says: ‘“ The covenant made with the family of Noah is symbelic, and 
the rainbow itself according to its highest symbolic meaning, is to be 
referred to that kingdom of grace, which God in the eeonomy of grace 
in a most illustrious manner exhibits in Christ Jesus hie Son.” That 
the remark of Heinrichs, “the royal dignity is indicated by the rain- 
bow,’’ is incorrect, is evident from Rev. 10: 1, where the last angel 
bears the rainbow upon his head, undoubtedly with reference to the 
purport of his announcement, the realization of the work of redemp- 

tion, the completion of the plan of salvation, éstedlecOy co peotageor 
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gov dsov, Rev. 10:7. The symbol of the covenant, the sign of the 
Mediator’s office is there entirely in its place. With regard to the 
same application of the symbol here, it cannot be objected that the 
vision is one which excites only fear; tota haec visio fuit formidabilis, 
as Calvin says, who accordingly sees expressed in it only the idea of 
the majestas Dei refulgens in coelis. For the condescension of God, 
his sign of the covenant does not exclude his glory, but includes it. 
The prophet means to say: notwithstanding that Jehovah thus re- 
vealed himself to him and did not let the signs of his grace and love 
be wanting, yet he could not endure the sight of his glory. Thus the 
symbol of the rainbow involves the thought expressed, chap. 2: }; 
the gracious God raises up again him who was at first cast down by 
terror. 

Cuap. II. va. 1, 2. The prophet first describes the subjective op- 
eration of the theophany upon his own soul. So deeply humbled, so 
prostrate with terror as he was before the exalted revelation of God, 
even so mightily does the Divine voice raise him up again. Calvin 
fays, “as it regards the wicked, they are so terrified by the sight ef 
God, thas they utterly fall and rise not again. But itis not so with 
the faithful, because in them their natural pride is corrected; there- 
upon God extends his hand to them and restores them as if from death 
to life. At the same time the prophet teaches that nothing was done 
‘by the voice until the Spirit came. God indeed works efficaciously 
by his word, but it is to be maintained that the efficacy is not in the 
sound, but comes forth from the secret impulse of the Spirit.” By 
the Spirit of God is here to be understood in part, the power which 
seizes upon and overmasters the prophet, and in part the Divine 
strength in his own soul which shows itself victorious, and in whieh 
his genuine courage and elevated joy in prospeet of hie high calling 
had their root. 

The address, son of man, is characteristic for the peculiarity im- 
pressed with noble constancy upon all the prophecies of Ezekiel ; it is 
found more than eighty times, and elsewhere only by his contempo- 
rary, Daniel 8: 17, as ulso for the prophet’s inner disposition and 
ethical mode of view. To regard this appellation as a mere Hebrew 
or Chaldaic idiom for man, and to see nothing therein but a common 
mode of address, everything forbids. For its frequent repetition with 
no other as its substitute shows its emphasis, its significance for the 
prophet. In the next place it cannot be shown to be elsewhere a 
common idiom that precisely this phrase is used in address; and when 
thus used it lies in the nature of the case that it contains a meaning 
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characteristic for the person spoken to.! This is clearly evident from 
the different modes of address to Daniel.2 Finally, regard is to be 
had to the choice of the expression =9N7j3 and its original relation 
to other designations of man. Precisely in these anthropological 
designations is seen the peculiar religious depth and accurate distine- 
tion of conceptions in the Hebrew mind. While the words tx and 
msn are used simply as designations of sex, wi2* which is etymolog- 
ically akin to w-x3 is employed with constant reference to its original 
meaning, to be weak, sick; it is the ethical designation of man,‘ but 
mx denotes man as to his physical, natural condition, whence the 
use of the word in such passages as Ps. 8: 4. Job 25: 6, and also its 
connection with ja are satisfactorily explained. Opposed to both 
Wik and oN is Tina a designation of man with reference to his pow- 
er.6 The emphatic address owN-j2 is therefore a continual admoni- 
tion to the prophet to remember that he is a man like all the rest. 
This is characteristic for an age like that of the exile, which felt more 
sensibly than any other the distance of man from God, what man ta 
before God; characteristic also for the prophet whose powerful and 
energetic soul needed to be continually reminded of what he was by 
nature in the sight of God, “lest he should be exalted above mea- 
sure,” 2 Cor. 12:7. Thus the name was a continual humiliation for 
the man who was called to a high office and chosen to do great things. 
Most of the early commentators apprehended the meaning correctly, 
as Jerome: ne eleventur (prophetae) in superbiam—admonentur fra- 
gilitatis suae et filii hominum nuncupantur, ut homines se esse nove- 
rint. Similar is the designation of Zechariah ‘by, young man, 2: 4, 
on which Vitringa rightly remarks: hominem brevis aevi, multarum 
rerum imperitum, coelestium maxime ignarum, non tam contemptus, 
quam differentiae causa, appellat “>2, et liceat dicere rudem, multe 
docendum, quo eodem sensu Ezechiel paasim 07x73 appellatar. Bat 
at the same time this prophetic designation contained an important 


1 Cf. respecting the Grecian address © dvdpu7e, Heindorf ad Platonem. Gor- 
gias §15 and 155. Sophist § 30, according to whom it contains lenis qaaedam 
contemptis significatio. 

* Commentar. s. 298. 2 Tuch. Comment z. Genesis, s. 83. 

‘ Tholuck. Beitrage zur Spracherklarung d. N. T. s. 61 ff. 

® Thence its use in the Mosaic Cosmogony, Gen. 2: 7, whence, however, no- 
thing follows for the etymological derivation of the word; the primary meguing 
is undoubtedly, ¢o be red, from the red color of the flesh, especially since significant 
definitions of this kind are favorite ones in the oriental languages, vid. Frahn z. 
Ibn Foszlan, p. 72 sq. 

* Cf. respecting the difference between vir and homo, Herzog. Cuesar de Bello 
Gallico V. 58. 
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practical thought for his contemporaries, his hearers. They should 
thereby be taught to look away altogether from him the man to God 
and the Spirit of God, who spoke to them through the prophet. Cal- 
vin well makes this prominent: non dubito quin Deus voluerit con- 
sulto proponere ipsum quasi gregarium hominem et contemptibilem 
externo aspectu ; Interea vero ipsum attollere supra cunctos mortales, 
quia dignatus fuerat ipsum dono prophetiae. 

Vs. 8—~7. His spirit thus disciplined and equipped, the prophet 
receives his commission. Undismayed by the corruption of the peo- 
ple, the greatness of their apostasy and all the consequent bitterness 
of the prophetic calling, he is to execute his office. 

V. 3. First of all a forcible description of the people, of their sin- 
ful course. The prophet does not call Israel 13, but he uses a more 
expressive word, b°s (gentiles, heathen). Ea voce eos aequiparat 
reliquis gentibus, ut non populus, Hos. 1:9. Sed eo quod sequitur 
eos infra reliquas gentes dejicit.— Michaelis. 

V. 4. ma and to such children as these. If the people did not 
stand in this peculiar relation to Jehovah, no prophet would be sent to 
them at all; the revolt, the apostasy of the children of God, makes 
this mission even so pressingly necessary as it is difficult and toilsome. 
The words 0°29 "Sp are closely related to v. 3. The shamelessness 
shows itself in the rebellion of children against their father ("3-37'72), 
so entire forgetfulness of the guiding grace of God manifested to them 
as a people in innumerable acta of loving kindness; this shameless- 
ness, this degree of corruption, proceeds, however, out of the inner 
disposition, their hardness of heart, thence their obstinacy in sinning: 
they and their fathers even to this day, v. 3. 

V.5. Amid such circumstances, the result of the prophet’a labors 
is exceedingly doubtful. But to have reference to that, to act accord- 
ing to that, is merely human weakness and narrowness; in the sight 
of Jehovah higher motives avail, he desires a course of action with a 
single eye to him and his ever holy will. In Jehovah and his cove- 
nant relations to his people lies the necessity of his revelation; his 
testimony, his message must be made known in the midst of Israel ; 
there lies upon the part of God the perfect right to punish the unfaith- 
ful people; they are without excuse. Thus Jehovah himself wills not 
merely the conversion, but also the hardening of the people, Is. 6: 9 sq. ; 
so far as primarily he wills only the announcement of his paternal 
sovereignty and authority, this he must will in virtue of his paternal 
relation and faithfulness to his people. So atrictly, therefore, as on 
the one side the prophetic announcement is to be referred to the will 
of God, and is to be regarded as an outflow and copy of the same, 
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so alzo no less are its results; the hearing and not-hearing are like- 
wise God’s will, otherwise he were obliged to keep back his word. 
ER — BN, sive — sive. 

V. 6. In considerations of this kind there lies for the prophet an 
unfniling source of courage and intrepidity. ymin pose. ovaT is un- 
doubtedly a proverbial phrase. "20 a thora,a prickle. ‘The primary 
meaning is 5>b to ascend, spring forth, thence literally, a projecting 
point. The groundmeaning of o°3"0 is clear from the many kindred 
words, 390, H10, F2¥, 3Ns, 3a, to burn, cf. Num. 33: 55. Among 
the Arabs thorns are proverbially designations of the passions. That 
elsewhere thorns and thistles are designations of ungodliness, as also- 
of hostile and dangerous powers, is well known.! The thought of the 
greatness of the painful dangers to which the prophet would be ex- 
posed is strengthened by: thou shalt dwell among scorpions, cf. Deut. 
8: 15, 

Verses 8—III. 3. The positive side of the admonition. In con- 
trast to the rebellious people the prophet is to set forth in himself the 
image of an obedient servant of Jehovah, who finds his highest joy in 
the word of God. The thought is expressed by a symbolic action. 
A roll of a book written full of lamentations is given to the prophet to 
eat; he obeys and finds the roll of sweet taste. However difficult his 
calling may appear, yet the consciousness of being the servant of God 
is a rich source of far more exceeding joy. The prophet appears act- 
ing at once as one who without delay inwardly fulfils the Divine com- 
mand. Thus the aymbolic action is by no means a matter of mere 
form or fiction. It is the reality of an inner condition, of the highest 
spiritual excitement, of a true and rare union with the Divine will 
It is an excellent remark of Vitringa: “ The nature of the case stands 
thus, the prophets wholly rapt out of themselves passed over as it were 
to become the organs of God, and, having put off the affections of the 
flesh and elevated to a pure and spiritual contemplation, they approved 
with their spirit whatever they saw could conduce to the glory of God 
and illustrate not only his grace but also his justice. Having clearly 
seen the righteousness and wisdom of all God's ways, they had great 
pleasure in meditation upon all his words, whatever their purport 
might be.”2 ‘I'he symbol is employed in a somewhat different man- 
ner in the Apocalypse. To John the taste of the roll is bitter and 
sweet, 10: 8, with reference to the subject of his announcements—the 
contests and the victory of the kingdom of God. The lofty energy 
of the symbol as employed by Ezekiel is comparatively very much 
lowered in the 4th Book of Ezra, 14: 38, where only the idea of in- 


’ Gesenius, z. Jesaia, I. 8. 378, 400. * Vitringa ad Apocalypsin, p. 441. 
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spiration is intended to be expressed thereby; an illustration of the 
difference between apocryphal imitation and the living possession and 
production of thought. 

V. 10. The roll was an omo8oyeaqoy, i. e. entirely filled with all 
possible lamentations. man, sighing, as the verb is employed, Is. 16: 
7. Jer. 48:31. "1, the cry of woe, a clearer form for in, ‘in, (Ewald, 
§ 440). 

Cap. III. vs. 4—-9. The genuine prophetic consciousness has its 
root in God, the ultimate source of life, but, therefore, at the same 
time keeps the aim of the prophecy steadily in view. This relates to 

*the ancient, chosen covenant people of God, already so variously 
warned and so often called to salvation; over against their perverse- 
ness and presumptuous ungodliness is to be placed an example of even 
so high and godly courage and the power of genuine faith. Because 
the people are stubborn and hard hearted, the prophet, in order to 
meet them, needs a diamond brow, harder than rock. 

V.5. The prophetic mission is not directed to heathen nations, the 
enemies of the theocracy, but to the house of Israel. There ia special 
emphasis in 5x3" ma->y; the ancient chosen people of God, and even 
now so far not deserted by God as this manifestation of grace is still al- 
lowed them. The gentiles are denoted by Ezekiel after the example of 
Isaiah, 33: 19, as people “of obscure speech and unintelligible lan- 
guage.” So had Isaiah already named the terrible foes who laid 
waste the land.! But to Ezekiel the outward difference of language 
seemed as a symbol of obtuseness, of mental irreceptivity for the spir- 
itual and divine. Non de dialecto tantum, sed etiam de ipso sermonis 
argumento hic cogitandum.— Cocceius.2 Pax, deep, here emphatic: 
unfathomable = unintelligible. 

Vs. 6,7. However much the Israelites may regard themselves as 
privileged in comparison with the gentile mass—they can hear very 
well, they can understand the word of Jehovah, they are acquainted 
with it, for it has often come to them—even so much is there wanting 
on the other hand their good will (3335 Ne) to give | heed to it. In 


1 Cf. Handbuch der Einleitung, I. 1. 8. 95. 

? A kindred phraseology is found also in Arabic; cf. Frahn zu Ibn Foszlan, p. 
189 sq., where a remark by Schems-eddin is introduced: “The Varengians are an 
anintelligibly speaking people that understand scarcely a word ;” on which Friéha 
remarks: “In this expression there seems to be the idea not merely of a distant 
people with whom the Arabians had no intercourse, and who spoke a language 
different from theirs and unintelligible by them, but also the idea of stupidity, 
rudeness, uncultivation, as 3up/3apo¢ in Greek.” Very aptly Frahn refers to the 
passage in the Koran, Sur. 18: 92, “a people that understood no language ” = bar- 
barian, stupid people. 
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this respect Israel stands far below his heathen neighbors. Among 
these the discourse of the prophet would find accord sooner than in 
Israel. s>-ox is to be taken as a formula of ewearing, and the clause 
wNSd om xb-px as hypothetical: verily, were this mission for 
those heathen, they would hear thee. The prophet declares a prinei- 
ple confirmed by experience. He is doubtless reminded of the memo- 
rable event in the life of Jonah, whose unique history exhibited to 
the disgrace of the covenant people the contrast between impenitent 
Israel and the heathen city deeply impressed and moved to repent- 
ance by the word of the prophet. Rightly, therefore, does Jager, al- 
though indeed acknowledging the harmony for another purpose, speak 
of Jonah 3: 5 sq. as an actual confirmation of the words of Ezekiel.' 
The country in which Ezekiel now is, reminds him of that history; 
he is not sent to those people, to whom Jonah was formerly sent and 
in whose midst he is now living, in order to call forth a new pevavore 
in them; he was to make yet one energetic attempt with his own peo- 
ple, cf. Matt. 11: 21. 12: 41. 

V.9. Cf. Is. 50: 7. Jer. 1: 18. 15: 20. “*ad, most probably the 
‘diamond, whose hardness was already well known to the ancients.? 

Vs. 10—15. In conclusion the prophet receives the charge now 
without delay to enter upon his new office among his countrymen, 
and to speak unto them as the prophet of the Lord. Therefore, the 
Spirit bears him away from the scene of the vision, Jerusalem and 
the temple, back again to his usual place of abode. He hears behind 
him the noise of the great rushing of the cherubim and their songs of 
Praise to Jehovah. ‘ic'pa2, from his place, can denote only the tem- 
ple, the place where Jehovah makes himself known = itp oipo, 
Ps. 24: 3. cf. 1 Chron. 16: 27. With this agrees the beginning of 
the vision, 1: 4, where the ecstatic continuance of the prophet in the 
sanctuary was intimated. mip" stands here in the primary mean- 
ing of pia, to join, to put tn a row, as elsewhere, Gen. 41: 40, with 
a slight modification of the meaning, to adjust one’s self, to direct. 

V. 14. The prophet allows us next to cast a glance into his own 
soul, his disposition and conduct. Full of bitter sadness he leaves the 
scene of the exalted vision—Jehovah’s hand sways mightily over 
him—he remains seven days a mourner among his people. The 
words m3" moma 2 admit of various explanation. The interpreta- 
tion of Grotius has become quite common: valde tristis ob mala im- 
minentia quorum esse jubebatur xaxog ayyedog. Bat although “» is 
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: Tiibingen, Zeitschrift, 1840. 1 H. s. 134, 138. 
? Plinius. hist. nat. 37: 15, duritia imenarrabilis est. cf. Winer. Reatworterbuch, 
I. s. 333 ff. 
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used to denote the emotion of anger as a painful one, yet this is de- 
cidedly contrary to the constant meaning of ron which never stands 
for pain or sorrow, but only for wrath, and by which in the present 
instance the meaning of "a is more definitely determined. For this 
reason a return to the former weakness and despondency, 2: 1, can- 
net here be supposed. What, then, are we to think of the sadness 
and anger of the prophet? Some may lay stress upon "nm™ as if the 
prophet opposed his own spirit, his natural consciousness to the Di- 
vine Spirit, to the Divine influences, which were working in his soul. 
This has Calvin especially very beautifully set forth: videtur tacita 
' esse antithesis inter motum illum quo abreptus erat, et inter affectum 
non quidem prorsus vitiosum, sed qui aliquantuin distaret a gratia illa 
spiritus ; quia propheta sic flagrabat zelo, ut fere sui oblitus Dei jussa 
capesseret. We may well suppose such a disposition to have been in 
the prophet after the foregoing description of Israel’s relation to bis 
God; now in the moment that he is about to acquit himself of bis 
commission to his people, an indignation overpowers him which needs 
to be sanctified from above in order not to result in decided transgres- 
sion. But I confess, that it seems to me this thought must then have 
been otherwise expressed. The word m9n especially appears strange. 
For whenever merely natural, human and unholy displeasure or an- 
ger is spoken of, the Hebrews use mn, cf. Jon. 4: 1. 4: 9, and the 
many places noticed by Gesenius thes. 2, p. 518. Also here we 
should certainly then read i> “rm. On the other hand, Michaelis 
with true discrimination has defined tron: nobilis irae nomen, cum 
fortitudine conjunctae. This is confirmed by constant Hebrew usage, 
by etymology, as also by kindred words in Arabic. We therefore 
take the word in its good sense and compare parallel passages, as Jer. 
6: 11, “I am full of the fury of the Lord.” Especially Jer. 15: 17, 
‘‘ Because of thy hand (the hand of Jehovah upon the prophet) I sat 
alone ; for thou hast filled me with indignation.” It is with Ezekiel — 
as with his contemporary Jeremiah. He, also, in view of the apos- 
tasy of the people and the punitive judgments which they deserve, is 
filled’ with a holy indignation, that deep emotion united with clear 
knowledge such as also the New Testament everywhere approves of ;1 
for God bimself has opened the eye of his Spirit to see the exceeding 
wickedness of the people and called him to be a herald of judgment ; 
and the seer powerfully feels the hand of Jehovah, the inner movement 
of the Spirit impelling him to speak the word of the Lord, and which 
would not suffer him to rest till he had fulfilled the Divine commission. 
V.15. madg—agei=as maids mjeui, Ezra 9:3,4. mgwa, 
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literally, one who keeps silence, thence, one who has no intercourse 
with others, solitary. To sit on the ground, especially to sit in soli- 
tude and silence was a sign of sorrow, Job. 2: 13. Lam. 1: 1. 3: 28. 
ef. also Jer, 15: 17. Seven days was the usual time of mourning, Job 
2: 13. As Jeremiah, 7: 29 sq., received the direction to put on the 
deepest mourning and to sound a dirge over his unhappy country, so 
we see Ezekiel from the outset a mourner, as suited to the purport of 
the message which he was to communicate. So ought the people in 
like manner to sit down in penitent sorrow and humiliation before 
God, but their representative, the solitary servant of God is a sign, 
how forgetful the multitude around him are of God, and also how just 
are the judgments of God which are coming upon them. The out- 
ward appearance of the prophet waa, accordingly, an announcement 
of something extraordinary, and was a signal to his contemporaries, 
that by his mouth Jehovah would make known what he purposed 
concerning Israel. 


| We subjoin a few notes upon the symbolic character of the vision 
of Ezekiel from Hitzig’s commentary. Der Prophet Ezechtel, er- 
kart von Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, Professor der Theologie in Zurich. 
Leipzig, 1847. ] 

In the description of the theophany, the most prominent point 
seems to be the fourfold division which is carried through so far as 
possible, and the most significant application of which is, doubtless, to 
the faces of the cherubim. Each cherub had four faces. They 
looked towards the four quarters of the world. In the vision of Isa- 
iah the faces of the seraphim were covered, Is. 6: 2. In the vision of 
Ezekiel, two wings covered the bodies of the cherubim as a token of 
reverence, but their faces were not allowed to be covered. Why now 
must the cherubim look at the same time towards the four quarters 
of the world? Why are they not permitted to turn round? The 
matter is plain, if it is meant to be expressed thereby, that God has 
everything before him; that for him there is no backwards and no 
forwards. In fact the symbolic character of these creations admits of 
nodoubt. The composition of their forms proves it. Since they never 
in real life offer themselves to our perception, Ezekiel must have in- 
tended by such an image to have expressed an idea; and what is this 
idea? The cherubim belong to the immediate environment of God, 
are as it were brought close to his throne; they seem, therefore, to 
stand in a relation to the idea of God, and to receive their form from 
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it, as truly as the lions by the throne of Solomon, 1 Kings 10: 19, 20, 
are symbols of dominion, i. e. of the attributes belonging to the king. 
Since moreover each cherub has four faces, he sees, even as God 
does, both ag0ccw xai ozisow, is consequently participant of a 
specific Divine attribute; and it is highly, probable that to denote 
this idea four faces are given to him. For this purpose, however, 
four faces of the same kind would be sufficient, but they are of differ- 
ent and specified creatures. That their selection was made with 
special reference to the idea of God, is in itself probable, and beeomes 
certain, if without constraint they may be shown to signify attributes 
of God. 

If we examine the modes of expression in the Old Testament, the 
symbols, lion and eagle, are readily explained. The former is un- 
doubtedly an image of the authority and dominion of God as resting 
upon surpassing strength, Prov. 30: 30. 19: 12. 20: 2. Hos. 11: 10. 
Amos 3: 8. Jer. 49: 19. The eagle is either an expression of a care- 
ful and loving Providence, as Deut. 32: 11. cf. Ex. 19: 2, or rather, 
since this is less an attribute than an outflow of one, and is limited to 
Israel, a symbol of perennial life, of eternal youth, Ps. 103: 5. As 
seeing into the distance, Job 39: 29. cf 28: 7, the eagle never serves 
to symbolize the all-veeing eye of God; and as king of birds, as sym- 
bol of authority,—Ezek. 17: 3 aq., is no proof—he is foreign to the 
Old Testament. Man might symbolize the power of God, cf. Gen. 
1: 28. 9: 2. Ps. 8: 6, but most probably each face of the cherub has a 
special meaning. The human face here signifies the intelligence of 
God. Prov. 30: 2. Job 32: 8. Dan. 7:4. The ox, finally, Ezekiel 
might have known as a symbol of Jehovah from the Egyptian idola- 
try. There, as well as in the service of Siva, the steer was a symbol 
of generation, and accordingly of creation. But perhaps Moloch not 
only in Carthage and Crete, but also in Phcenicia and Ammon, bore 
the head of an ox, and thus the face of an ox in the image of Ezekiel 
might symbolize annihilating power. Jehovah would thereby be de- 
noted as one who killeth and maketh alive, 1 Sam. 2: 6, as Creator 
and Destroyer; by the other symbols, as the Eternal, or as the Pro- 
vider and Preserver, vid. e. g. Ps. 65: 10 sq. 36: 6. Job 38: 39—41, 
and as searching in understanding and mighty in power, Job 9: 4. 12: 
13. Is. 40: 26. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
NEW EDITION OF PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Plutarcht vitae parallelae ex recensione Caroli Sintenis. [In four 
vols. 8vo.; vol. 1 appeared in 1839; vol. 2 in 1841; vol. 3 m 
1843; vol. 4 in 1846. ] 


Tuis is the first edition of Plutarch’s Lives, founded on new exam- 
inations of manuscripts, since the year 1572, (when H. Stephens’ edi- 
tion in 18 vols. 8vo. was published at Geneva,) if we except Bryan’s 
(London, 1723—29), completed after his death by Moses Solanus 
or de Soul. Reiske (Leipzig, 12 vols. 8vo. 1774—1782) and Hut- 
ten (Tubingen, 14 vols. 8vo. 1795— 1805), in their editions of the 
entire works of Plutarch had no new manuscript aid; and the same 
may be said of Coray’s (Paris, 6 vols. 8vo. 1809—1815) and Schae- 
fer’s (Leipzig, 6 vols. 12mo. 1825—1830) valuable editions of the 
Lives. 

Meanwhile several German scholars were beginning to call atten- 
tion to Plutarch’s Lives by careful editions of one or more of them 
with or without manuscript assistance. Among these we name Bahr 
of Heidelberg who published in 1822 the Life of Alcrbiades, and in 
1826 the Lives of Philopoemen, Flaminius and Pyrrhus ; Held of 
Sulzbach (Aemilius Paulus and Timoleon, 1832), Vogelin of Zurich 
(Brutus, 1833), Schoemann of Greifswald (Agis and Cleomenes, 
1839), Kraner (Phocion, 1840), Westermann of Leipzig (Solon, 
1841), and Sintenis himself, who is, we believe, a gymnasial profes- 
sor at Zerbst, in Anhalt-Dessau; and who by his Themistocles 
(1832) and Pericles (1835) gave decisive proof of his judgment and 
ability. 

Sintenis came to his task of preparing a critical edition of all the 
Lives, aided by important collations of Paris manuscripts which Bahr 
and Held had set on foot as well as by readings of a Munich manu- 
script received from Goeller, and of Palatine manuscripts examined 
by himself. Before his work had reached its close in 1846, he ob- 
tained from several quarters, especially from Paris, valuable addition- 
al readings which are given in the addenda to the fourth volume. 
Hence it will be obvious that no one has been able to determine the 
text of Plutarch as well as Sintenis; and we apprehend that the 
judgment of scholars will accord him high praise for the execution of 
bis task. 
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Those critics who have given their attention to the text of Plu- 
tarch have found it difficalt to decide respecting the merits of the edi- 
tion of H. Stephanus. This great scholar, after the fashion of his 
time, was careless in giving the authorities for his emendations ; so 
that without new examinations of manuscripts it could not be said 
whether he followed his own taste and knowledge of Greek, when he 
departed from earlier editions, or whether he had readings from un- 
collated manuscripts. Wyttenbach’s judgment, although he attributes 
to Stephanus great license in altering the text without authority, is 
not severe. He frees him from the charge of bad faith and fraud 
which many modern scholars have laid upon him; and attributes to 
haste and to the custom of the age, by which conjectures and the 
readings of manuscripts were held in equal respect, whatever in his 
treatment of Plutarch’s text tends to throw a shade upon his reputa- 
tion. Sintenis however is not so lenient. We will give his own 
words in his preface spoken with reference to an assertion of Stepha- 
nos, that he had forborne to follow his own conjectures, and had 
obeyed the manuscripts throughout,—an assertion by the way which 
Wyttenbach seems to have overlooked. ‘“ Admirabuntur,” says Sin- 
tenis, “ hanc tanti viri modestiam, qui verbia fidem habere assueti, 
Plutarcheam Stephani operam usu cognitam non habent, praedica- 
buntque tanto magis, quo pejus coepit nostrorum hominum audire in 
hoc genere temeritas: sed qui ipsi causas quae aguntur explorare di- 
dicerunt, nec idoneo scriptoris usu destituti sunt, non poterunt non 
suspectissimam habere Stephani fidem talia jactantis de sua in ea re 
modestia alia autem omnia agentis. Nam qui aliquam in Plutarcho 
posuerunt operam uno ore confessi sunt omnes, quas Stephanus mul- 
tis locis adhibuisset correctiones non ex libris petitas sed ab ipso ex- 
cogitatas esse, cujus rei argumenta certissima ex ipsarum correctio- 
num indole petere licet cuivis sermonis Plutarchei non plane ignaro.” 

This charge against the great printer-critic carries on its face the 
air of improbability. That he should have appropriated the labors of 
others without acknowledgment, which he is accused of doing in his 
edition of Plato, is not incredible; but what motive was there for 
passing off his own conjectures as manuscript readings, when nobody 
cared whether his emendations sprung from the one source or from 
the other. One would think that the temptation lay on the other 
side; that the desire to gain applause by seeming conjectures, really 
founded on the manuscripts, would have led a man of bad faith to sup- 
press his authorities and shine in borrowed plumes. 

It is one of the ‘curiosities of literature’ that after three hundred. 
years the character of this eminent scholar has, as it respeets Plu- 
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tarch’s Lives, been vindicated and proved to be immaculate by the 
very man whose aspersions we have quoted above ; that the often re- 
peated charges against Stephanus have been shown to bave emanated 
from the sluggish ignorance of editors who propped themselves up by 
the unexamined opinions of their predecessors; and that the new 
readings from Paris manuscripts, which appear at the beginning of 
Sintenis’s fourth volume prove Stephanus to have neither received 
into his text, nor mentioned in his notes other readings which were 
not drawn from manuscript sources. Sintenis has taken occasion 
in two places to atone for the injury which he did in his preface 
to the memory of his predecessor in the criticism of Plutarch ; he has 
done so in the preface to his fourth volume, and alco in the first nam- 
ber of the Philologus edited by Scheidewin of Gottingen (pp. 134—— 
143). In this magazine he speaks as follows: “da mir die Lesarten 
der Pariser Handschriften vollsttindig vorliegen, kann ich versichern 
dase nur wenige stelle brig bleiben, wo die Leearten, welche Stepha- 
bus entweder setillschweigend in den text gesetzt oder mit Erkliruag 
verseben hat dass sie handschriftliche seien, nicht in einer oder der 
andern Pariser Handschrift sich finden. Dass aber auch far diese 
verhaltnies-massig wenigen stellen eine Benutzung bis jetzt unbekanm 
ter oder verloren gegangener Handschriften angenommen werden 
miisse, scheint zwingende folge der gemachten Erfahrang sa sein.” 
Thus ia Stephanus set right again before the present and fatere 
generations of scholars; and it is to be hoped that some one will be 
equally successful in clearing him from all blame in regard to the text 
of Plato. What Passow said of him years before this vindication 
from manuscripts was known, deserves to be inserted here, as the die 
tate of a generous mind bringing forward the best defence which was 
then possible. “ He prized them [manuscripts] only that he might 
restore by their aid decidedly corrupt places, and was obliged, where 
they left him in the lurch, as frequently happened, to make use of his 
divining faculty in their stead, which he did often judiciously and with 
success. This, however, is the side on which the most frequent blame, 
the strongest reproaches have been directed against his editions, espe- 
cially against those of Plato and Plutarch ; the charge being brought 
against him not only of haste and negligence, but also of consciowsly 
and purposely deceiving his readers as to the true origin of the read+ 
ings he has adopted. To defend him on the first of these charges 
would be but vain painstaking. Stephanus must have renounced the 
activity which had become to him a second nature, if he would have 
toiled with that carefulness, going into all the minutiae of language 
which has made the name of his excellent contemporary Frederiek 
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Syliburgius almest proverbial. Intentional dishonesty, however, lay so 
‘far from his whole way of thinking and feeling, that to defend him 
againet such a charge in literary matters would be an insult.” 

At the close of his fourth volume, Sintenis inserts a fetter of 
about forty pages in length, addressed to Prof. Sauppe, then of Ziirich, 
but now, we believe, of Jena, and relating to the practice of Plutarch 

‘in bis Lives with regard to hiatus. In this letter he avows himself 
‘an unwilling convert, as far as his author is concerned, to Benseler’s 
doctrine that the dislike of the hiatus which Isocrates shows in his 
writiags was shared by other later writers; as the orators Polybius, 
Platareh, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. If this can be proved in 
the case of any Greek author, it manifestly offers an occasion for con- 
jJectural emendation, and also puts a check upon it; for on the one 
hand the occurrence of hiatas will throw some suspicion upon the 
words in the sentence or upon their order of arrangement, while on 
the other it will be unlawful to propose emendations which contain an 
inadmissible ‘hiatus. In his remarke Sintenis confines himself to the 
concourse of vowels in two words where either or both of them are 
long, reserving his opinion respecting the concourse of two short vow- 
els for another occasion. He allows likewise to Plutarch more liberty 
‘than Isecrates retained ; he is not offended by the forms of the article, 
by prepesitions, by xai, by numerals, nor by words forming together one 
notion when they make hiatus; and a pause likewise excuses this free- 
dom in his estimation.! The heads of proof that Plutarch did accom- 
modate ‘his style to the rhetorical rules of Isocrates are chiefly these : 

1. The passages where hiatus occur, if compared with those of 
-writers ‘before Isocrates, as Xenophon and Thucydides, are very few. 

- Three or four pages of these two last named authors or of Plato will 
contain about as many examples as the first six Lives of Plutarch. 
This contrast is rendered highly striking when passages from other 
‘authors who overlooked hiatus are quoted by Plutarch.’ In a law of 
Solon’s, consisting of four lines only, there are more hiatuses than ih 
the entire Lives of Solon and Poplicola. 

2. Of the instances of hiatus in Plutarch many are corrected by 
the new readings. Thus of the forty-six occurring in the first six 
‘Lives, the ‘manuscripts supply the correction for twenty-one. Now 

‘since this aid against hiatus is furnished by manuscripts neither very 
old, except the Sangermain one, nor very good, what might we not 
expect, asks Sintenis, if older and better books were at hand? 


1 Sintenis is inclined to a freer use of interpunctions than some other editors. 
In consequence of his views in this respect, a number of hiatuses have the ban 
taken off from them. 

Vou. V. No. 20. 62 
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3. To these proofs it may be added that the free and loose colloea- 
tion of words, which some attribute to negligence in Plutarch, is in 
part due to the desire of avoiding hiatus, and that we may ascribe to 
the same origin the use of compound words, where simple ones would 
have been chosen by good writers of the older times. 

It is impossible to give these arguments their due weight without 
an extended examinatior of Plutarch’s text particularly, as compared 
with the text of some author who flourished before the times of Iso- 
crates. Sintenis takes the lives of Numa, Timoleon and Paulus Ae- 
milius as touchstones of’ his theory ; in the former, all the hiatuses of 
the wrong kind except one are removed by good manuscripts, or are 
found in passages suspicious for other reasons besides the occurrence 
of hiatus in them; and that one is removed by an elegant and almost 
certain emendation. As for the two other lives we will quote the 
words of Sintenis: “ Ego quidem, quum reputo quam sint rara in con- 
junctis Timoleontis at Aemilii vitis hiatuum vestigia, ut quaevis Tha- 
cydidis, Platonis, Xenophontis pagina plures habeat, quam denique 
suspecta omnia, alia propter aliam causam, nihil habeo quod in hoc 
genere cum Plutarcheis comparare possim nisi Isocratea.”’ 

After the number of passages containing hiatus is thus materially 
reduced by the aid of the manuscripts, it becomes an easy task to 
emend most of the remaining ones; and the great machine for so do- 
ing is to change the collocation of words. The right to do this may 
fairly be conceded to the critic; still it may be asked, in regard to all 
such passages, whether they may not have escaped from a writer coa- 
trary to his usual rule. Is it possible for the most careful writer, who 
composes as many works as we have from Plutarch’s hand, to be ever 
awake to such petty solicitudes as that in regard to the hiatus; nay, 
must not the presence of more than usual earnestness or manly par- 
pose in writing call his attention away to better and higher things ? 
However, then, the ear of Plutarch may have been trained to dislike 
the hiatus—the proof of which is furnished with great ability by Sin- 
tenis—we are prepared by such general considerations to look for ex- 
ceptions; although, we confess, that fewer instances remain after the 
present editor’s criticisms than we could have supposed. 

From all that has been said it may be gathered that a new era has 
begun as to the text of Plutarch’s Lives, and that they have found a 
most careful, thorough and sagacious editor. T. D. W. 

Yale College. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SCHOTT’S TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE OF A SERMON. 


By Edwards A. Park, Professor at Andover. 


[Iw the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. II. pp. 12 seq. was given an Ab- 
stract of the First Part of Schott’s Theorie der Beredsamkeit. In 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. II]. pp. 461 seq. was given an Abstract 
of the Second Part of the same work. The First Division of the 
Third Part is condensed into the present Article. Its German title 
18: Theorie der rednerischen Anordnung, mit besonderer Anwen- 
dung aof die geistliche Rede. It occupies 254 pages of the third vol- 
ume of Schott’s entire treatise. ] 


1. Importance of a regular Plan for a Sermon. 


The constructing of a good plan for a discourse requires not merely 
a general, but also a minute, thorough, profound acquaintance with 
the subject to which the discourse is devoted. Hence the want of a 
eomplete mastery over the theme is a frequent cause of the failure in 
the plan of presenting it, (and the search for an apposite order of the 
thoughts is a valuable means of suggesting the right thoughts them- 
selves). As the sermon is designed to bring the hearers into entire 
sympathy with the preacher, it must exhibit that arrangement of ideas 
which can be most easily followed. As the preacher is engaged in an 
important colloquy with his hearers, he must follow it up on his part 
in a direct and an intelligible method. This method is useful, first to 
him in preparing his address, and secondly to them in understanding 
it. He must pursue a business-like course, going straightforward to 
hia object ; and this is method. He must adopt the order of progress, 
of advancement from the less to the greater; for it is a rule in aesthe- 
tics as well as morals, that there should be a uniform improvement, 
and that the last should be the best. He must also adhere constantly 
and perseveringly to this progressive plan; for it is equally a rule 
both of rhetoric and of morals, that there be no deviation from the 
right course, no averting of the aim from the best object of pursuit. 
The instant that a hearer fails to see the design of a remark, he fails 
of the requisite union between himself and the speaker. The demand 
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made upon the orator is, that he first enlighten and convince his au- 
dience; and he cannot fulfil this demand by barely presenting ideas ; 
he most present them in the fitting relation to one another. He mast 
next enkindle the imagination, arouse the feelings, and persuade the 
will; and must exercise no little eagacity in determining the order in 
which he shall address these different parts of our constitution. He 
is not exclusively to pursue the method of logic, but also that of an 
enlarged psychology. He is to consult all the principles of our na- 
ture, and to adapt his discourse to them according to the plan which 
is suggested by an extensive acquaintance with mental and moral 
science, and with the peculiar characteristics of his ewn auditory. 


2. Remarks on the different Kinds of the Introduction. 


A discourse may be divided into three general parts; the Introduc- 
tion, the Prosecution of the subject and the Conclusion, (beginning, 
middle and end). By the old writers on homiletics the introduction 
was distinguished into three kinds: the Hordium generale, which 
‘preceded the reading of the text; the Hzordium speciale, which ex- 
hibited the transition from the text to the theme; and the Kzordium 
-epectalissimum, which followed the announcement of the sabject and 
‘prepared the way for the body of the discourse. According to the 
Greek and Latin rhetoricians, the introduction is that part of a dis- 
course which is designed audttorem attentum, docilem, benevolum red- 
dere. All that part of the sermon, then, which is intended to prepare 
the hearers for the body of the sermon, by bringing them into the same 
circle of ideas, and into sympathy of feeling with the speaker, is the 
introduction. The ancient distinction between the exordium and the 
narratio facti, however appropriate to the Greek and Latin oration, is 
less proper for the sermon; but here the narration or explanation, in- 
stead of being a part distinct by itself, is involved in one of the other 
parts, the exordium, or the prosecution of the subject. or in a subordi- 
nate part, the transition from the text to the theme. Equally impro- 
per for the sermon is another distinction of the ancient rhetoricians, 
between the exordium in the restricted sense or the direct exordium 
( princitpiun), and the indirect or the insinuating exordium (snstnwa- 
tio, podos). The latter is the style of introduction which an orator 
adopte when he fears to present his subject directly to his hearers be- 
cause they are prejudiced against it, and he therefore conceals for a 
time his real design, assumes the appearance of intending to speak on 
a different theme, and after having thus secured their attention and 
engaged their interest in himself, he comes in a circuit unforeseen by 
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them to the real subject of the oration. In the process of this insin- 
wating exordium he adopts the various arts of the captatio benevolen- 


tiae, to disarm his hearers of their hostile prepossessions and to ingra- | 


tiate his subject into their favor. Thus Cicero, in his second Oration 
on the Agrarian Law, designed to oppose the division of lands among 
the people, but in order to preclude the selfish prejudices of those who 
were hoping to gain something by this distribution of the public pro- 
perty, he began by acknowledging his obligations to the Roman peo- 
ple, declaring his hearty love for them and his resolution to remain a 
consul popularis; and having thus prepared the way, he at length 
avowed that because he was determined to protect the interests of the 
people, he would not approve the Agrarian Law. In deliberative 
orations, where the spirit of party, where strong personal predilections 
and selfish passions are to be made subservient to the orator, he may 
avail himself of these circuitous and insinuating introductions. But 
in the calm sphere of pulpit eloquence, the noble object of which is to 
merge all individual interests into the common good, and persuade the 
will to virtue by the elevating and purifying motives of Christianity, 
all these artifices are needless and inappropriate. They are dissonant 
from the simple and honest spirit of the religion of Jesus. The 
preacher should indeed employ a manly wisdom in regulating the pre- 
possessions and caprices which may obstruct the influence of hia ad- 
dress, but be should take a direct and straight-forward way to this de- 
sirable end, and have no fellowship with works of darkness. 

As the ancient rhetoricians distinguished between the exordium and 
the narration, they did not regard the former as an essential or even 
an important part of every discourse, but allowed it to be dispensed 
with frequently. The subject of the deliberative or judicial oration 
having been previously known to the hearers, and their minds having 
been prepared for it before they listened to the orator, he might often 
with perfect safety proceed at once in mediam rem; see Cicero pro 


Cluentio. Neither the ancient nor the modern preachers bave uni-- 


formly adhered to the practice of beginning their discourses with the 
technical exordium. Where their themes are previously and favora- 
bly known to the hearer, there is the less need of technically sntro- 
ducing them. The homily, mych more frequently than the regular 
sermon, may dispense with the exordium, for it is a loose composition, 
and does not require the artistic method. Still the bomily should 
have one prominent train of thought, and the audience may sometimes 
need to be prepared for it by remarks adapted to win their attention. 
So, too, where the general subject of the discourse is antecedently 
known to the hearers (as on feast-days, at funerals, etc.), they may 
62° 


\ 
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sometimes need to be prepared for the specific view of it whieh the 
preacher intends to present. The rule, then, is that ordinarily a ser- 
mon should begin with a train of thought fitted and designed to secare 
the hearer’s continued interest in the theme; and this exordiom may 
be more or less abridged, according to the degree in which the aa- 
dience may require a stimulus to their attention. The services whieh 
precede the sermon may sometimes be a sufficient introdaction to it. 
They may suggest its theme, and predispose the auditory to regard # 
with favor. Even the hymn sung immediately before the discourse 
may be a proper exordium, to which the discussion may be attached. 
Draseke has a sermon on Night viewed as proclaiming the Divine 
charactér. The last stanza of the hymn sung immediately before the 
sermon is: 

As with the morning’s glimmering ray 

Flows thy mild blessing from above, 

With deepened feeling may we say 

“ Now and ever thou art Love.” 


Then the preacher breaks out in the first sentence of his discourse :— 
“ That with such feelings toward the love of God we should once 
more come forth from the night which has covered us with its wings 
—what a gift is this, thou Dearest One !—what a rich enjoyment!” 


3. Subject-matter of the Introduction. 


_ The preceding remarks on the general design of the exordiam 

suggest at once its subject-matter. First, it may detail such partica- 
Jar experiences and facts as are involved in, and thus suggest the gen- 
eral truth to be discussed. The mind is aroused by the process from 
the concrete to the abstract, from the near to the remote, from the 
premise to the consequence. Especial interest is imparted to the sub- 
ject, when certain passing events which illustrate it are described in 
the exordium. Secondly, it may state the reasons which indace the 
preacher to select his particular theme, or to treat it in the particalar 
manner which he intends. Cicero’s oration for Archias has an ex- 
-ordium which illustrates this, and also the following remark. Third- 
ly, the introduction may contain personal references to the speaker, 
the hearers, the relation of the former to the fatter, or to his theme. 
In adopting this locus ex personzs there is indeed a danger of exhib- 
iting the Ciceronian vanity, but if the preacher is a good man, he will 
accustom himeelf to separate bis own personality from that of his 
hearers as little as possible, and to hold out his subject and not him- 
self foremost to their view. He may therefore be trusted to make an 
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allusion to his own circumstances, wherever his good jedgment de- 
cides that such an allusion is required by the necessities or expecta 
tions of his andience. Ia the first sermon whieh he preaches after 
his ordination, or after the confinement of a protracted sickness, or 
‘in hie valedictory discourse, he may prudently introduce such alla- 
sions. Fourthly, the exordiam may contain those general principles 
wader which the particalar doctrine of the discourse may be reduced, 
on which it is founded, or to whieh it has a near relation or resem- 
blanee. <A view of the connections of a subject gives it additional 
distinctness and prominence, and thus elicits new regard. Fifthly, 
interest is not only excited by a comparison of the subject with simi- 
lar themes, but also by a contrast of it with subjects dissimilar and op- 
posed. A clear view of the opposition between one doctrine and 
others, removes many doubts and misconceptions with regard: to it, 
and imparts that vividness of idea which is essential to an excitement 
of feeling. Sixthly, the exordium may be devoted to an exhibition 
of the meaning of the text, and of its relations to the theme of the 
discourse. This is especially proper when the text is read before the 
introdaction. If the reading of the text be deferred to the close of the 
exordium, (as is customary in the German pulpit), then the develop- 
ment of the subject from the text constitutes a subordinate but -distinet 
part of the sermon, and is called the Zransitus. When the 7raneitus 
and the exordium both follow the text, they may be considered as 
forming a single part of the discourse, as uniting in a compound exor- 
dium. When these two parts aré separated by the intervening text, 
they may still have the same influence on the sermon, but they have 
each a distinct designation. The preacher’s own judgment must de- 
termine on the relative position of these different parts of the discourse. 
On festival-days, the exordium may be devoted to a description of the 
object of the solemnity. 


4. General Rules for the Introduction. 


Its style may be either enlivening, as when the preacher aims di- 
rectly to awaken an interest in his theme; or didactic, as when he 
aims to secure attention by a distinct and accurate statement of the 
nature and relations of his subject. Often in order to enlist the feel- 
ings of an audience in favor of a doctrine, it is simply requisite to give 
them elear ideas of it. | 

It is an important rule, that the introduction should be studiously 
and precisely accommodated to the mental state m which a congrega- 
-on may be suppesed to be at the commencement of the discourse. 


~_— 
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Hence it should be written in an interesting style ; should be free from 
common, trite remarks; it should contain such pithy, racy sayings; 
such questions or antitheses as will fasten the bearers’ attention upon 
the main theme, and excite an earnest desire to investigate it. Hence 
the preacher should avoid, in his exordium, any train of remark which 
would be as appropriate to other subjects as to that which he is to dis- 
cuss. Thoughts which may be perfectly fitting for the body of the 
discourse, may be too lifeless for the exordium, not sufficiently origt- 
nal or uncommon. Vague, undiscriminating and monotonous intro- 
ductions, the loct communes of the ancients, deaden rather than enliven 
the mind of the audience. This striking character of the exordiom, 
however, should be carefully distinguished from an affected, paradoxi- 
cal, strained, pompous style. The expressions, though original, should 
be natural, suggested spontaneously by an earnest meditation on the 
theme, and approved by a calm judgment. The preacher shoald re- 
member that his own interest in his subject was not sudden and in- 
atantaneous, but rose by degrees; therefore he should not expect that 
his hearers will enter into the consideration of his subject with the same 
zeal which he has acquired by having passed through a prolonged 
study of it. They must obeerve the same law of gradation which be 
followed ; and when he produces his discourse anew before them, it 
should be a fac-simile of the discourse as he produced it originally in 
his etudy. He should not attempt to make them leap up at once to the 
very summit of his excitement. Neque est dubtum, says Cicero, de 
Orat., quin exordium dicends vehemens et pugnax non saepe esse dobeat. 
There are exceptions, however. Sometimes the occasion itself may 
have so animated the auditory, that the orator may break the silence 
by an impassioned appeal. Thus did Tully introduce his first oration 
against Catiline. Thus too may preachers, though less frequently 
than secular orators, begin their discourses with expressions of excited 
feelings. Particularly on festival days and other special occasions, 
may the preacher burst forth in a highly animated exordium ; for then 
the audience are more ready to sympathise with him, their own reli- 
gious feelings being more actively aroused, than on the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Sabbath. But these vivid exordia must not be protracted, 
and especial heed should be given to the easy and timely descent 
from their lofty sentiment to the calm spirit of the discussion. They 
cannot be long sustained by an audience ; much less can they admit 
that law of gradation which should in general pervade the sermon, 
that regular increase of vivacity from the beginning to the end, which 
constitutes the climax of a discourse. 

From the very nature of the exordium, we see at once that its con- \ 
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nection with the subject of the sermon should be plain and easy, nes 
obscure or forced (exordiam a causa separatum) ; that it should-never- 
suggest the question, how did the preacher find a passage from his: 


first to his following remarks ; thet it should not anticipate the suc: 


ceeding portions of the discourse, so as to diminish at length she feel-. 
ing of progress and to require a repulsive repetition; that it should. 
point so decidedly toward the real theme to be discussed as to raise.nd: 
apprebension of a different one, and thus stimulate the audience on. a 
falze chase ; that it should not always begin or end in the. same style,: 
hut should be made attractive by its variety ; that it should not be tod 
long, and thus represe the zeal of the hearer to hasten toward the dis- 
cussion. There is a just proportion to be exhibited between the difs 
ferent parte of a sermon; and the undue length of any -part mars its 
beauty. If the lengthened exordium be interesting, it operates: apoa. 
the hearer’s mind as a counter force, diverting it from the discussion. 
It is like shedding a bright light on the back ground of a picture, and 
bringing the wrong objects into relief. Besides, a frequent result of » 
too long introduction is, too long a sermon. The shorter the exordium 
the better, if it omit nothing important for enlisting the poeenes of the 
audience in favor of what is to follow. 

For the observance of the above named rules it ia requisite, that the 
introduction be not written until the whole discourse be minutely plans 
ned and its contents thoroughly understood. It is peculiarly importané 
to begin the discourse correctly, because the hearers, not being then 


occupied with its main subject, are uncommonly. sensitive to the faults - 


which they then easily discover, and will be prejudiced by these foiblee 
against the ensuing parts of the eermon. 


5. The Proposition. 


{In the German pulpit, the preacher frequently announces his text 
after he has closed hia exordium, and then offers a short prayer, whieh 
constitutes part of the discourse itself. This prayer is occasionally. of- 
fered in some other part of the sermon, and sometimes precedes the 
exordium.}] After the prayer, the preacher should proceed as dix 
rectly as possible to the proposition. This may be defined, the an- 
nouncement of the subject of the discourse ; or the sentence which defi+ 
nilely expresses the subject of the sermon. (Propositio, ngoGeat, 
sootac, mooxaracxevy. The same technical term is also some- 
times used (o denote the. expression of the leading idea of some 
subordinate part of the sermon.) In secular oratory, the formal 
proposition may be occasionally dispensed with. Quinctilian recom 


—— 
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mends this omission. Demosthenes sanctions it in his first Phillipic. 
So in “ occasional” sermons, and in homilies, the preacher may omit 
the regular proposition, and may indicate his main theme by his modes 
of transition to it. Bat ia his ordinary discourses, he should retain the 
formal proposition. The use of it gives definiteness and precision to 
the ideas of the audience; it excites their curiosity and stimulates 
them to attention. It is, moreover, so uniformly expected, that the 
want of it is thought to proceed from an immethodical spirit in the 
preacher, and thas prejudices the audience against his whole-discourse. 
The rules for the proposition are, that it present the theme of the ser- 
mon in its requisite unity ; that it be precise, perspicuous, and brief. 
It should be so expressed as to give no needless offence, but on the 
contrary to be as attractive as possible. Some pulpit orators possess 
the happy faculty of presenting condensed, sententious, suggestive 
propositions, which surprise the hearer and rivet his attention to the 
theme. Several of Draseke’s propositions are: “beware of a dry 
heart,” from Ps, 32: 4; “the art of accomplishing much in life,” from 
Mark 1: 32—89; “every church-day is a family-day of God,” from 
Eph. 2: 19. Sometimes a stanza in a hymn is used for the propost- 
tion of the discourse. It suggests a definite idea to the mind, is asso- 
ciated with pleasant reminiscences, and is withal easily remembered. 
If, however, the stanza present the subject of the discourse in a figura- 
tive style, or if it present an outline of the whole sermon, it is not suit- 
able for a proposition. In the latter case, it is better fitted for the 
‘partition. There ia great danger that the search for striking express- 
sions of a theme will lead to the selection of paradoxical statements, 
having the appearance without the reality of depth and compressed 
wisdom. In the use, too, of figurative propositions, there is danger of 
extending the figure too far. It may be judicious, for example, to 
draw a parallel between Christ and a shepherd, in a sermon from John 
10: 1—12; but care must be taken not to run the parallel into the re- 
gions of the fanciful. Not every biblical comparison can be extended 
into an allegory ina modern sermon. The taste of the present age 
forbids it. The original comparizon was not designed to be, and can- 
not with propriety be applied to more than one or two points; and 
the attempt to multiply the resemblances leads to visionary and per- 
haps disgusting remarks. Even Draseke has a sermon on Matt. 23: 
87, in which he dilates on the similitude between the Saviour and a 
brooding hen! It is easy to see that a minute comparison between the 
last day and a thief in the night, would introduce many irrelevant, 
puerile remarks. Allegorical discourses are apt to be finical, undigni- 
fied, unintelligible, even revolting. 
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One clase of propositions consists in the mere name of the subject, 
either particular or general, simple or compound; either without a 
predicate, as, The conscience, or with a predicate, as, The re- 
proving conscience; either without a precise designation of the train 
of thought to be pursued, as, The necessity of Solitude, or with such 
a designation, as, The necessity of solitude for acquiring self-know- 
ledge. In proportion to the definiteness with which a particular train 
of thought is proposed at first, must be the limitation of the subse- 
quent remarks to that specific train. A second class of propositions 
is expressed in a perfect sentence, and that either categorical, which 
must be afterwards proved, as, Faith without works is like a body 
without a soul; or hypothetical, which summons the hearers to an- 
swer a question, to investigate a subject or solve a problem, as, Does 
not the religion of Jesus demand too much of its followers? or, How 
significant of our moral state is our treatment of the Lord’s supper. 
A third class consists in a combination of the first two classes, the . 
proposition being the mere name of the theme, but containing all the 
parts of a perfect sentence, as, The experience that great improve- 
ment results from painful effort and harassing fears. 


6. The Transition. 


The éransitus is ordinarily defined, as that part of the discourse 
which develops the connection between the theme and the text. It 
corresponds in some degree with the “ narratio”’ of the ancient rheto- 
ricians. It is not, however, the explanation of the text as such, but 
is that part of the explanation which is necessary for showing the per- 
tinency of the proposition to the text, or the fact that the former is 
involved in the latter. If the proposition be derived directly and ob- 
viously from the text, it demands only a brief transttus which shall 
unfold the intermediate idea uniting the two; but if it be derived in- 
directly and by inference, it requires a more extended illustration of 
the process by which it is deduced from, and of its precise relevancy 
to the text. The shorter the transition so much the better, if it fully 
demonstrate the fitness of the theme to the words by which it was os- 
tensibly suggested. If the transition be long, it has the appearance of 
a second exordium, [and this fault is somewhat common in those Ger- 
man discourses, in which the transition immediately follows, and the 
introduction directly precedes the text]. 

The term transition has often a more extended meaning than that 
above given, and inclades every part of the discourse which develops 
the connection between two prominent trains of remark ; the passage 
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from ene head to another, the exhibition of an fotermediate thought 
ewbracing part of the preeeding and part of the follewing. The per- 
fection of this brane of the sermon consists in its introducing the new 
topic easily, naturally, and giving it the appearance of growing out of 
‘the preceding stock, as a branch from the 'tronk. The commen 
fault of sereaons is, that the different topics are introdueed abreptly, 
like she parts of .a scientific treatise, or else the transitions are made 
with apparent artifice, and attract attention to themselves. The for- 
mer fault diminishes the unity of the discourse as a whele ; the latter 
diminishes its ease, simplicity, and modesty. Reinhard exhibits often 
' a great degree of ease in his transitions, and so connects tegether the 
different parts of a discourse as to save them from a fragmentary, dis- 
joiated. appearance, and to preserve the unbroken evenness of the 
‘bole.. Ina Fast-day sermon on the duties to which we should be 
excited by viewing the dignity of Christ’s charch, he occupies his first 
‘division with remarks illustrating this dignity, and etides into his 
second division by the following gradoal deseent.! “ And it is hard to 
tear ourselves away faom this elevating view, bat we mast eome down 
to our own characters, and compare them with the image now pre- 
sented of the Christian communion, and see whether we be like it. 
Let us then inquire, what duties are urged upon us by this view of the 
church’s dignity. And oh! I must have had but little success in at- 
tempting to portray it, if it do not excite in our breasts, as the first 
feeling required of us, a reverential gratitude towards Jesus.” Hav- 
ing thus glided into his second division and its first subdivision, he is 
led to close the Jatter with a prayer expressing thankfulness to Christ 
for having delivered the church from death, and he ends the prayer 
‘with the words: “ And we, even we, are among the beings whom 
thou hast delivered; among the members of the communion which 
thou lovest! And yet, my brethren, can we, dare we say this? Are 
we justified in regarding ourselves as a part of the church whose dig- 
nity has been now described? Oh! a thoughtful examination of oar 
‘spiritual state is doubtless the second thing demanded of us, in con- 
templating this exalted dignity.” He is thus ted to propound various 
questions for conducting this examination, and then naturally ex- 
claims: “What questions! my brethren, what themes for us to ex- 
amine! Yet why should I not speak boldly (in propounding them) ? 
The more impartial our scrutiny of the matter, 80 mach the mere 
must a view of the dignity of the church fill as with deep shame for oar 
delinquencies,” and this is the third duty which the subject enjoins 
upon as, after considering which we are told as a matter of course: 





* These extracts are abridged from the original. 
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«¢ Bat in vain are such emotions, unless our views of the dignity which 
the church should possess, inspire us with the firm purpose of striving 
for it with increased earnestness.” This effort, being the fourth duty 
enjoined, easily and without a chasm suggests the fifth, “that we cling 
to the gospel of Jesus as the means of attaining the exaltation which 
we should strive for,” and the prospect of which prompts to all the 
duties which have been considered. 


7. The Partition. 


The Greek and Roman rhetoricians set a high value not merely on 
the early announcement of the entire theme of the discourse, but also 
an the early announcement of the leading ideas and general course of 
thought in the treatment of that theme. Hence they prescribed that 
the proposition (in its narrow sense) should be followed by the parti- 
tion. According to the phraseology of Aristotle, the proposition in- 
cludes the partition; according to that of Cicero, the partition includes 
the proposition. Quinctilian says: Partitio est noatrarum aut adver- 
sarii propositionum, aut utrarumque ordine collata enumeratio.! The 
discourse may be divided into the part addressed to the intellect and 
that addressed to the feelings; or into descriptions of the various at- 
tributes of the subject, or of its specific branches, or its subordinate 
relations to duty, etc., or its efficient or final causes; or into various 
processes of proof or of explanation, or into contrasted exhibitions of 
two opposing sides of the same subject. 

The advantages of stating at the outset the more prominent topics 
of the discourse are, that thereby the attention of the audience is more 
closely fastened on the most essential parts of the theme, and these 
parts are more distinctly and more easily understood and remembered, 
not only in themselves but also in their relation to each other and to 
the entire discourse. Recte habita in causa partitio illustrem et per- 
spicuam totam efficit orationem, says Cieero.2_ This preparatory sketch 
serves also to recommend the speaker as one who thinks logically, and 
who has with particular care and thoroughness investigated his present 
theme. It also relieves the tedium of the discourse for the hearers, 
by giving them waymarks which apprise them of the speaker’s pro- 
gress, by visibly changing the scene before them and refreshing them 
with a near view of the peroration. This advantage, however, was 
greater for the secular orations of antiquity than for the modern ser- 
mon ; for those were much longer than this, and more fatiguing. Al- 


‘Inst. Orat. L. LV. ¢. 5. * De Invent. L. I. c. 22. 
Vox. V. No. 20. 68 
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though the abovenamed advantages are real, yet they do not require 
the uniform insertion of this preparatory outline. The sermon should, 
and often may be planned with such discrimination, written with soch 
accuracy and distinctness, spoken with such variety of emphasis, that 
it shall not require the aid of a preparatory sketch, in order to make 
and keep an audience attentive to the thoughts, their reciprocal rela- 
tion, the exact order of their arrangement. Moreover, it is not neces- 
sary that the hearers be able always to repeat the thoughts of the dis- 
course consecutively. Few can remember their exact order, even if 
it be at the first distinctively announced. The design of the discourse is 
accomplished, if the audience fully understand its genius and main 
import, become interested in it, and inspirited by it to a virtuous life. 
Neither the ancient nor the modern pulpit orators have confined them- 
selves to the use of the partition. 

When it is employed, however, it should be free from all that.is ob- 
scure, verbose, artificial or highly adorned. By its compressed, sug- 
gestive, nervous, energetic style it should stimulate the curiosity of 
the hearers. Harms has a sermon with this proposition: Do right 
and fear no man; and with the following partition: This proverb is, 
a word of instruction, a word full of power, a word of consolation ; or 
a proverb for thought, strength and solace. He has another sermon 
on Death in life, with this easily. remembered partition : 

1. Ibr selber seid ein fallend Laub; 

2. Und, was ibr thut, zerfallt in Staub; 

8. Und, was ibr habt, wird ‘Todes-raub.! 

The partition should be conformed to the rules of logic. Thus do 
logic and rhetoric embrace in part the same sphere. The feelings 
cannot be aroused unless the judgment be first convinced, and the 
judgment cannot be convinced unless the arguments be presented to 
it in a manner consentaneous with the laws of mind, and this man- 
ner is first prescribed by logic for the discovery of truth, and then 
adopted by rhetoric for the communication of it. The discourse being 
a dialogue between the speaker und the minds of his audience, must 
‘go on in the straight line which the mental laws require, and any in- 








—_————— 





1 Many of the German preachers are fond of introducing the paronomasia into 
their divisions, for the purpose of aiding the memory of the hearers. Thus Tho- 
luck in lis 2nd volume of Sermons, p. 124, says, ‘‘ The quickening thoughts to 
which this narration leads us, are the following: 

1. Die Statte seines Scheidens, die Statte seines Letdens ; 

2. Verhiillet ist sein Anfung, verhiillet ist sein Ausgang ; 

8. Der Schluss von seinen Wegen ist fiir die seinen Segen ; 

4. Er ist von uns geschieden und ist uns doch geblieben ; 

5. Er bleibt verhuddt den Seinen, bis er wird dar erscheinen.” 
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terruption of the train of thought breaks up the interest of the hear- 
ers in the dialogue. There are instances, however, in which the 
rules of rhetoric require an exception from the rules of logic. Thus, 
when a genus is the theme of the discourse, logic would require that 
all its species, however unimportant, be introduced as parts of the di- 
vision, but rhetoric may simply require that the essential characteris- 
tics of the genus be introduced, and these constitute the partition, as 
technically distinct from the division. Again, it is a logical rule that 
no single branch of the partition shall be identical with the proposition 
itself, and that substaftially the same sentence which constitutes a 
chief head of the discourse, shall not reippear as one of the subordi- 
nate heads. The mind of the audience is interrupted in its -progrees 
from premises to results, by this appearance of repetition. The speak- 
er is very apt to commit this fault by expressing his proposition too 
indefinitely, and by subsequently introducing heads of discourse which 
he had not at first designed to mention. Reinhard has a sermon with 
the theme, Warnings against a morbid Conscientiousness ; and he first 
explains the nature of the fault ; secondly, describes the signs and the 
workings of it; thirdly, states the reasons why we should guard against 
it. Now this third branch of the partition is the same in substance 
with the original theme, and the first two branches are not logically 
appropriate as parts of the proposition, but are presupposed by it. 
This reippearance of the proposition, after other heads have been 
discussed, might have been avoided by giving it a more general form ; 
as for instance, Morbid conscientiousness, under which the above- 
named partition would be logically appropriate. This general theme, 
however, would excite the expectation of a merely intellectual trea- 
tise, and Reinhard designs to give a practical character, and the ap- 
pearance of it, to his sermon. The relation of his discourse to the 
will is indicated in his proposition, and thus do the laws of rhetoric 
allow, and in some cases even require this prominence of the persua- 
sive influence over the logical exactness of the arrangement. 

As the whole proposition should not be repeated in any one of the 
subordinate heads, so it should contain, in itself, all the ideas and none 
other than the identical ideas, which constitute the various branches 
of the partition. When the practical character of the discourse will not 
allow the preacher to treat thoroughly of his entire subject, he should 
either limit his proposition so as to cover no more ground than le de- 
signs to travel over, or else should inform his hearers that he intends 
to discuss a part only of the proposed theme. As the eentence an- 
nouncing the subject of discourse should not be the same with any of the 
subordinate heads, so these subordinate heads, whether partes or sub- 
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partes, should never repeat but mutually exclude each other ; and 
there should be no mingling of their various classes, no arranging of 
the species and proper subdivisions in the same rank with the genus 
and the proper divisions. ‘This is the general rale; but when the 
proper snbdivisions are of great practical importance, they may, by 
rhetorical license, be elevated to the same rank with the proper di- 
visions. For example, The conscious effort to live a holy life benefits 
the soul ; first, by revealing to it its moral imperfections and thus as- 
suaging its restlessness ; secondly, by comforting it amid the trials of 
life and at the hour of death; thirdly, by secuiing treasures for it in 
the life to come. Now the logical partition of this theme would be : The 
conscious effort for holiness benefits the soul, first in this life, secondly 
in the life to come. But the blessings of this life are divided, in the 
rhetorical arrangement, into two species, constituting the first and 
second heads, and these are arranged in the same class with the genus, 
‘comprising the blessings of the future state, and constituting the third 
head. The practical importance of considering, with marked atten- 
tion, these two species, is a valid reason for giving them this illogical 
prominence. 

In order to promote the perspicuity and strength of a discourse, it is 
necessary that its parts be so arranged as to make the preceding pre- 
pare the way for the succeeding, and the whole discourse rise in a gra- 
dation, from the less important to the more important. The topics 
which interest the intellect alone, should precede those which excite 
the imagination also and the feelings ; and those which animate the 
lower sensibilities, should come before those which stimulate the higher. 
So the least cogent arguments should precede the more forcible, 
and thus allow the latter to exert an influence which no subsequent 
considerations will diminish. If the weaker arguments come last, they 
will effuce somewhat of the impression produced by the stronger. It 
was recommended by the ancient rhetoricians, that one part of the ar- 
guments be placed at the, beginning of the discourse, 80 as to make 
the first impression a strong one; that another part be placed at the 
close, so as to make the final impression strong also; and hence that 
the weaker arguments be placed in the middle, where they will be in 
some measure hidden from view. This arrangement was compared to 
the disposing of the forces of an army, so as to place the most inefficient 
troops in the centre, and to surround them with the bravest: Iliad, 
Book IV. v. 297 seq. But Quinctilian justly doubts the uniform pro- 
priety of this rule, nnd prefers that the arguments be arranged accord- 
ing to circumstances, but always ne a potentissimis ad levissima de- 
erescat oralio. The secular eloquence of Greece and Rome allowed 
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the introduction of reasoning processes which were designed merely to 
deceive, and therefore were to be so placed as to elude the scrutiny of 
the judges. But sacred eloquence, excluding all proofs which are 
merely apparent and deceptive, requires that the thoughts which make 
the deepest impression on the mind of the speaker, and which will 
therefore be uttered with the greatest earnestness and listened to with 
the most profound attention, be so placed as to cause the hearers to 
rise, with the preacher, in a regular climax. Hence the arguments 
from reason should precede those from Scripture. On the same prin- 
ciple, the objections against the proposition are to be introduced be- 
fore the direct proof of it. Else they will confuse the mind, diminish 
its interest in the discussion, and prevent the due influence of the posi- 
tive argument. First, the hearers are to be convinced that the propo- 
sition can be true, and this is done by removing their previous objec- 
tions; secondly, they are to be convinced that it must be true, and this 
is effected by the positive proof. In the arrangement of the objections, 
the strongest should be placed first, and the gradation should be regu- 
lar from them to the weakest, and thus the way is prepared for the di- 
rect arguments. The same principle is to be observed in the arrange- 
ment of the explanatory heads. The most remote explanations 
should be placed first, and there should be a gradual progress, nearer 
and nearer to the full statement thus progressively explained. Hence 
negative heads are proper in a discourse, and should precede the posi- . 
tive. 

It is an important rule that the partition be simple, that is, contain 
as few parts as the clearness of the investigation will allow. It can, 
however, be made too simple. Particulars may be reduced to such 
general propositions, that the whole discdurse will be too abstract for 
the common mind; often, then, should the individual and concrete 
statement be preferred to a more comprehensive one, because it is bet- 
ter adapted to the imagination and the feelings. Reinhard has a ser- 
mon on the duty of those who are called to eevere and mysterious af- 
flictions. He might have adopted the simple division into the out- 
ward and inward duty, but he prefers a less general classification, and 
makes prominent the following obligations : first, such mourners should 
be earnest in thought; secondly, modest in their judgments; thirdly, 
subniiasive in their feelings; fourthly, conscientious in their actions ; 
fifthly, cheerful in hope; and sixthly, holding fast upon him who, 
through the suffering of death, has been crowned of God with glory 
and honor. Such a plan is far more vivid, and leads to a more im- 
passioned peroration than the simple and comprehensive one first men- 
tioned. | 

638 
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In the search for the simplicity of a partition, writers are tempted 
to express their theme in a style so general as to require too great a 
number of subordinate heads. A sermon will not allow such a multi- 
plicity of subdivisions as is proper for a scientific treatise. The evil 
of this extended dissection is not always removed by what is called 
the symmetry of a plan. This consists in making all the parts of the 
discourse equal to each other in length; each of the principal heads 
correspondent with every other in the number of its subordinate heads ; 
and each class of the subordinate parts correspondent in its style and 
significancy with every other class. One partition, for example, may 
detail a certain number of the causes of a certain fault, and another 
partition the same number of the remedies for it, each remedy being ap- 
plicable to the cause which numerically corresponds with it. This sym- 
metry is made the more conspicuous by an exact resemblance or con- 
trast in the phraseology of the partitions.!. The pulpit affords far more 
license for such symmetrical arrangements, than was offered by the sec- 
ular eloquence of antiquity, the latter being unequal to the former in 
subjecting the plan of the discourse to the choice of the orator. There is 
great danger, however, of making a sermon artificial by this search for 
evenly balanced partitions. The thought is often distorted for the sake 
of regularity in the style. The charm of variety is sacrificed to the 
uniform measure of the divisions and subdivisions. ‘This measure may 
be allowed when and only when the true, harmonious presentation of 
the thought requires it. We should study the demands of the subject, 
and should comply with them rather than the stiff rules of rhetoricians. 
Quinctilian censures those, qui partitionem vetant ultra tres propoal- 
tiones; and says, Hoc aut alio tamen numero velut lege non est alli- 
ganda (partitio), cum possit causa plures desiderare.? 


8. Concluston. 


Cicero says of Pericles, “tantam in eo vim fuisse, ut in eorum men- 
tibus qui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relinqueret.”3 True elo- 








’ Draseke has a sermon with the following interrogative proposition : “ Does nos 
‘the religion of Jesus require too much of us?” and with the following responsive 
division: 1. It seems, indeed, to require too much, (a) when we consider it@com- 
mands according to their letter and not according to their spirit; (b) when we 
make the conduct of the masses our standard of the capabilities of the race; 
(c) when our own failings canse us to distrust our moral faculties. 2. It does not 
seein to require too much, (a) when we consider the spirit of the commands; it 
cannot seem to require too much, for,,(b) if so,itis not for man ;. and, (c} if so, it is 
not from God. 

* Inst. Oras. L. IV. «5. * Cic. De Oratore, L. 3. c. 34. 
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qence has its triumph in the epilogue or peroration. The total im- 
pression of the discourse does not, indeed, exclusively depend on the 
manner of ending it; for the power of the conclusion mast be derived, 
in great measure, from the substance of what has preceded. ll parts 
of the discuurse should converge to the final impression; all should 
conspire to the end. Still, the mode of collecting the means of this 
final impression, and of bringing them to their designed result, has 
been considered by all rbetoricians as preéminently important. A 
failure here is an essential evil tothe whole. If the conelusion be not 
intimately connected with the parts which have gone before it, the dis- 
course will be offensive through want of an unbending adherence to 
one purpose. If the conclusion be deficient in liveliness and strength, 
the discourse offends against the law of gradation, which requires the 
preacher to ascend; and, as far as he is able, to take his hearers with 
him from one stage to a higher, until he reach the most elevated point 
in the peroration. 

There are different methods in which he may gather up the influ- 
ences of his discourse, and combine them in one predominant impres- 
sion. Among these methods, the ancient orators attached a high value 
to the recapitulation. The Greek rhetoricians termed it avaxsqadai- 
cote or ésevodos. Cicero calls it ‘‘enumeratio, per quam res dis- 
perse et diffuse dictae unum in locum coguntur, et reminiscendi causa 
unum sub adspectum subjiciuntur.”! It is not to be denied that an 
animated, compressed, forcible repetition of the most important parts 
of the discourse, sach a repetition as will give to the hearer an instan- 
taneous, a comprehensive, and an affecting view of the entire theme, 
such as shall present this theme in ita Just proportions, and give the 
needed prominence to its most essential parts; such as shall com- 
bine in itself all the power which has pervaded the preceding 
divisions, and unite in one focus their enlightening and warm- 
ing rays, is an essential aid to the hearer’s intellect, in particu- 
lar to his memory, and is also a persuasive appeal to his will. No- 
thing can be more appropriate as the finale of a sermon. But when 
the recapitulation is introduced abruptly, without seeming to grow out 
of the body of the sermon, when it is loose instead of precise, diffuse 
instead of condensed, when it is dry, stiff, lifeless, calmly didactic rather / 
than energetically persuasive, a mere and a cold repetition of preced- 
ing topics rather than a vital concentration of them, when it is uni- 
formly introduced in the same style and wants that variety and versa- 
tility which the excited minds of the hearers require, then it defeats 
its own end, and is more proper for any other part of the sermon than 
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for the final part. When an orator aims to control the immediate ac- 
tion of his auditors, he may apply the most powerful stimulus by con- 
densing all that he has said into a brief peroration, and thus bringing 
down his whole address suddenly and with its accumulated, compressed 
force upon their minds. What can exceed the effectiveness of Cicero's 
final summary in his orations for Archias, Cornelius Balbus, and Ac- 
lus Caecinas, and of the recapitulation of Demosthenes contra Leptinen. 

Although the usages of the German pulpit make the recapitulation 
a regular, they do not make it a necessary mode of concluding a ser- 
mon. It is better fitted for the logical and systematic discourse than 
for the free homily, especially when this homily is upon an historical 
text or a parable. The more numerous and the more diversified are 
the topics of remark in a sermon, so much the more inappropriate is 
the recapitulation ; for it becomes eo much the more deficient in unity 
and in brevity. Often it is requisite that the conclusion spring from 
the last head in the body of the discourse ; that the former be a fervid 
continuation of the latter, and of course that there be no part inter- 
vening like a recapitulation. The last topic in the body of such dis- 
courses is the result of all that has gone before, it renews and enlivens 
the impression of all, and renders any further repetition unnecessary. 
Sermons which pursue the regressive method,! often end their discus- 
sion with a topic which of itself involves the preceding heads, and 
cannot be wisely separated from the concluding appeal. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the main influence of a sermon as a whole, de- 
pends upon the final repeating of its leading ideas and the orderly ar- 
rangement of them in the hearer’s memory. These ideas may have 
stamped their indelible impress on his mind, even if be cannot recol- 
lect them in their exact method. He may be affected by their sub- 
stance, while he cannot recall them in their precise form. Their im- 
pression may have been already made upon his feelings, and his pre- 
sent state of emotion may be the whole result which the sermon was 
intended to produce. This result will not be increased, it may be di- 
minished, by the formal recapitulation. Accordingly, the ancient ora- 
tors do not uniformly repeat their leading ideas in their perorations : 
see Cicero, pro Ligario and pro Lege Manilia, and Demosthenes con- 
tra Midiam. Tzschirner has objected to Reinhard’s sermons, because 


1 The regressive ( analytic) method i in a discourse, is that which g goes backward 
from the sentiment of the text to the considerations which sustain or illustrate it; 
‘the progressive (synthetic) method is that which goes forward from the proofs or il- 
lustrations to the sentiment of the text; the apagogtc, is that which proves the doc- 
trine indirectly by showing the impossibility or absurdity of its opposite (reductio 
ud absurdum, or ad impossibile) ; the ostensive, is that which proves the doctrine 
directly by its appropriate argaments. 
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they too frequently terminate at the last head of the body of the dis- 
course, without any regular peroration. 

A tedious monotony, an abundance of idle, wearisome repetitions, 
and of artificial constructions, must result from an observance of the 
rule that every sermon shall close with a five-fold application—to in- 
struct, to refute objections, to reprove or to warn, to exhort, and to con- 
sole. The old writers of homiletics [English a3 well as German] ine 
sist on these five uses as essential to a profitable sermon: usus didas- 
calius or dogmaticus, elenchticus or polemicus, epanorthoticus, paedu- 
trcus, paracieticus. They appeal to 2 Tim. 3:16 and Rom. 15: 4, as 
if these passages were designed to supply clergymen with homiletical 
rules. But why should a preacher devote a special part of his ser- 
mon to each of these uses, when each may have been sufficiently at- 
tended to in his previous train of remark? Will it be said that he 
should systematically reserve all these applications for the close of his 
sermon, and therefore not insert them where they are logically appro- 
priate? Shall the order of a discourse be thus invaded, and its whole 
shape distorted, for the sake of bending to an artificial and scholastic 
rule? And how shall every subject be made to suggest, naturally and 
without constraint, these five uses? It is a false view of the nature of 
@ sermon, which induces its composer to abstain from all attempts to 
make it practical until he reaches the close of it. He should make it 
practical throughout, and as a whole. 

Still, as some discourses are to be regulated by the theoretical pro- 
position which is selected as their theme, these may properly defer un- 
til their close the most vehement or melting of their appeals to the 
heart and will. ‘The conclusion of a sermon is often peculiarly fitted 
for delineating the practical results of a discussion, and for applying 
it to various classes of the audience./ The final sentences of a discourse 
may very happily be one or more stanzas of a devotional hymn, or 
still more happily a passage of sacred writ. This is the most worthy 
top-stone of the whole structure. The echo of the sermon sounds so 
much the louder and deeper, by mingling it with the words of inspi- 
ration. Frequently this biblical and even the lyrical quotation may 
be the finishing words of a prayer with which the discourse clozes. 
The excitement of the preacher rises higher and higher, until it can 
express itself only in the language of devotion. Both he and his hear- 
ers are more heartily interested in concluding, than they are in begin- 
ning their homiletical service with a prayer, although such a solemn 
address to God is an appropriate form for the commencement as well 
as for the termination of many a discourse. When this address is 
made the closing part of the sermon, it may breathe forth the emotions 
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which are naturally excited by the remarks which have been made, or 
It may express the personal hopes of the preacher that his discourse 
may be useful. He should give especial heed that it be animated 
with the spirit and be clothed in the language of supplication, and that 
it do not retain the prosaic character of the sermon. Reinhard some- 
times inserts in hia exordium a prayer which contains the division of 
his discourse, and sometimes the prayer in bis epilogue is a virtaal 
recapitulation of the leading ideas which he has advanced. The same 
may be said of other eminent preachers, and it cannot be indiscrimi- 
nately condemned. The recapitulation may be expressed in such emi- 
nently devotional language, as to suggest no idea of a scholastic refer- 
ence to the divisions in the sermon. Thus Herder, iu his beautiful 
homily on the raising of the widow’s only son from the dead at Nain, 
Luke 7: 11—17, expatiates on the providence of God that watches 
with fatherly care over the destiny of each individual, distributes and 
commingles joy and sorrow in a wonderful manner among men, sends 
helps and consolations at the very hour when they are most needed, 
not seldom in ways entirely unexpected, and most frequently by means 
ot kind-hearted, compassionate men. He closes his discourse with the 
following recapitulatory yet affectionate prayer: “Oh thou who livest 
forever! thou Father of our destiny, before whose vision is stretched 
out the whole picture of our life with its sorrow and its joy ; whose ear 
catcheth our cheerful and our mournful notes; in whose heart all oar 
emotions resound! With a wise hand dost thou distribute Joy and 
sorrow ; thou troublest and consolest us, and teachest us thereby that 
we should comfort others. To all who are anxious and faint-hearted, 
give thou the inward aseurance that thine eye seeth them, thy search- 
ing glance findeth them out, and thou hast compassion upon them. 
Let them hear the voice of thy Spirit speaking in their hearts, as none 
other can, and saying to them, Weep not!—and teach thou them to 
pray. At the right moment send thou the angel of consolation, who 
shall strengthen and quicken them with the cup of life. Awaken in 

men the noble sentiment, that they can be the very arm of the Most 
High, extending comfort and good cheer to the sorrowful. Lord! at 

that day when the last tears shall be wiped from our eyes, when thou 

by thy gentle power shalt raise us up to the higher life, when thine 

almighty hand shalt touch us and thou shalt say, I am he who liveth 

forever, and ye shall live also; oh, at that day, for all the events which 

have been intertwined with each other in our earthly course, for our 

mourning and our gladness, let there come into our eyes the tears of 
joy which are the thanks of the redeemed. Amen.” 
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ARTICLE IX. 


REMARKS ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Letter from an American Missionary in China. 


You may perhaps be aware that the Chinese have selected from 
the whole number of the characters which compose their written lan- 
guage, two hundred and fourteen charactera, called by them “ Tsze- 
poo,” and by us radicals, or keys, one or more of which constitutes, or 
forms a part of, every other character in the language. Each of these 
radicals is numbered and has its own proper name and place in native 
dictionaries. Itheir dictionaries the Chinese group together all the 
characters having the same radicals, and arrange these groups in the 
same numerical order with the radicals themselves. The characters 
under each radical are also arranged according to the number of strokes 
with the pencil which each character contains, not counting its radical. 
Thus a character composed of a radical and one stroke is placed first, 
that which has two strokes is placed next, and so on in regular order 
till the whole group is completed. In consulting their dictionaries, 
the Chinese first look for the radical belonging to the character, whose 
name or meaning, or both, they wish to learn, and then turn to the 
group of characters arranged under that radical and find it situated 
near or more distant from the radical, according to the number of 
strokes which it contains. Under this character thus found, is placed 
another character of the same sound, which is supposed to be known 
by the one who consults the dictionary, and which gives the name of 
the character sought. Then follow other characters of similar signifi- 
cation which gite its meaning. This is the method of the Imperial 
Dictionary of Kanghe, which is the standard dictionary for the nation. 
In different parts of the empire, these characters, amounting to some 
40,000, are called by different names, while their significations remain 
the same over the whole empire. Hence has arisen the great diver- 
sity of dialects among the Chinese, while the same characters and the 
same books are used with equal facility in every part of China. And 
here I would observe, by the way, that the difference of orthogra- 
phy used by missionaries in their communications, and in speaking 
of names and places here, arises mostly from the fact that some use 
them as they are heard or spqgen in the local dialects, while others 
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conform to the orthography of the Mandarin, which is doubtless the 
most correct, and will probably, ere long, be universally adopted. 
Using this latter mode, one in speaking of this province would write 
its name Fukien, while another, using the orthography of one of the 
southern counties of this province, viz. Cheang Chew, would write it 
Hok Keen. So of most other names of men, places, etc., their orthog- 
raphy in different dialects differs more or less from their orthography 
in the Mandarin dialect. 

Dr. Morrison selected from the whole number of Chinese charac- 
ters, and such as were supposed to be in mast common use, about 
12,000, arranged them according to the radicals, and attached names 
and significations to then in English. Dr. Medhurst has done sub- 
stantially the same thing, though in a much less extensive form, in 
respect to one of the county dialects of this pravince, viz. Cheang 
Chew. The missionaries at Canton have also furnished an English 
vocabulary, and a chrestomathy of the Canton dialecg Till recently 
we had to depend upon our teacher almost exclusively to give us the 
names of the characters in this dialect, but now, having constructed 
a syllabus of the dialect from a native vocabulary, and according to 
this written out the names of the characters contained in Dr. Morrti- 
son’s list in English, we can, if we choose, be more independent of 
them in this respect. The native vocabulary above referred to con- 
tains a collection of several thousand characters, perhaps not less than 
ten, and those in most common use by the people of this city, ar- 
ranged not according to the radicals, but according to the tones and 
the sounds of this dialect. It is called “ Patk Ing,” the eight sounds 
or tones, though there is in fact but seven tones in use, and compara- 
tively only a few Chinese words represented by the same orthography 
in English, have as many as seven different tones. In the Mandarin, 
only four tones are usually spoken of, while in some of the provinces 
at least, as in this province, each of the above four tones bas been di- 
vided into two, making in all eight, but in dividing one of the above 
tones, the distinction is lost and only one tone remains, thus making 
in all really but seven tones. Much has been said and written, and 
there still exists a great difference of opinion respecting the impor- 
tance of the tones; one class making them of the highest importance 
and altogether indispensable in order to be understood by the people, 
while the other class regard a knowledge of them as useful though 
not indispensable, and as secondary to a correct and thorough know- 
ledge of the character and idiom of the language. To say that such 
men as Dr. Morrison, Dr. Milne, and the late and much esteemed 
Mr. Lowrie, not to mention others still, living and equally esteemed 
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for their learning and piety, to say that such men did not attain a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the language of China to appreciate the impor- 
tance and nature of the tones, would be foolish and invidious in the 
extreme. How then are we to reconcile such a difference of opinion 
on this subject? It-may be done in the way hinted at above, which 
is doubtless the correct way, viz. that in the Mandarin and in some 
other dialects, the tones are far less important than in others. In 
the Cheang Chew, Chwan Chew, Amoy and Fuh Chow dialects 
of this province, the tones are regarded by the people speaking these 
@ialects, of special importance, while Chinamen speaking the Tie 
Chew, Canton and Ningpo dialeets, seem to pay but little regard to 
them. The views of missionaries on this subject should of course be 
conformed to those of the people among whom they labor. It has 
been asserted, that the same characters have the same tones through- 
out the empire, how much soever they may differ in orthography in 
different places. This however is a mistake ; it may be so generally, 
but it is far from being universal trath. And this is more generally true 
Mm respeet to some tones than in respect to others. What is denom- 
inated the first tone may perhaps be so called throughout the empire, 
bat the same cannot (probably, be truly said of any one of the other 
tones. The tones are classed or numbered differently in different 
dialects, in respect to some words, and not so tn respect to others. For 
inetance, in the Amoy dialect, the word for tea ia ranged under the 
fifth tone, while here it is placed under the second tone; while the 
word for man, though spelt differently (“ gin” at Amoy and “ Ing” 
here Fuh Chow) is placed under the fifth tone in both dialects. So in 
the Cheang Chew dialect, some words which are there placed under the 
eighth tone are, in the Amoy, found under the fourth tone, while 
other words are placed under the same tone in both dialects. There 
is obviously a difference in the same tones as they are expressed by 
persons of different dialects, but this difference is of such a nature that 
it cannot be described on paper. Tone, according to Dr. Webster, 
means “sound, strength, accent,” but as here used in respect to Chie 
nese words, it has a different signification, inasmuch as words of the 
same orthography or sound have different tones, and accent has re- 
spect to other syllables, one or more, of which the word is composed, 
while the Chinese language is mostly monosyllabic and of course 
reeds no such mark as accent, properly so called. Tone when applied 
to Chinese words, has respect to the manner of pronouncing monosyllabic 
words of the same orthography. Thus sa, the first tone, means west ; 
s&, the second tone, means to wash, or bathe; while sa, the third tone, 
Itteans small, diminutive. These three tones axe all that are found 
Vou. V. No. 20. 64 
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in connection with the word sa, in this dialect. Some words have 
more tones connected with them, and some have less, than the above. 
There is, however, no word of the same orthography in this dialect 
which has more than five tones connected with it, and only two or 
three which have as many as five, while the major part have from 
three to four. Some idea of the sounds of this dialect may be ob- 
tained from the initials and finals of the words of which it is composed. 
The initials are fifteen, and may be represented by the following let- 
ters of our alphabet, viz. 1, p, k, k’h, t, p’h, t’h, ch, n, 8, a, e, 1, 0, 0, 
y, m, gn, ch’h, h. The character which stands for the preceding 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, y, possesses much of the coalescing properties of 
the Aleph of the Hebrew, quiescing with the vowel sound of its final 
to which it is joined. The final sounds are thirty-three, as follows: 
ch’hung, hwa, heong, ch’hew, sang, k’hae, kab, ping, hwang, koe, su, 
puy, koo, teng, kwong, hwuy, sew, ging, hong, che, teung, kaou, kwo, 
sa, keo, kea, seang, ch’hoey, ch’ha, t’heeng, keah, wae, keaou. The 
mode of joining these is to drop the sound of the first letter in the 
final, and place in its stead the sound of one of the initials. Thus the 
sound of Neung, in the colloquial of this dialect, signifies man, which 
sound is formed by dropping the sound of t in the final teung, and add- 
ing the initial sound of 1, which forms the sound leung. The aspi- 
rated letters of the finals or their sounda are both dropped to receive 
the sounds of their initials. Thus dae signifies to come, and is formed 
from k’hae, by dropping the aspirated sound k’h, and prefixing the 
initial sound |, which mukes lae, and so of all the other aspirated 
final sounds in the dialect. The Aleph of the Chinese, called Eng ia 
this dialect, when standing alone but which coalesces with the vowel 
sound of its final in composition, follows the same rules as the above, 
both in respect to aspirated and unaspirated finals. For example, the 
sound of ae signifies to love, and is formed froi the sound of the final 
k’hae, by dropping the k’h, and prefixing the Aleph character of Eng, 
which coalesces with the remaining vowel sound of k’hae and be- 
comes ae. 

The initial and final sounds joined as above described, contain, it 
is believed, all of the sounds in this dialect, excepting such of the 
fourth and eighth tones as end in ak sound. These two tones have 
perhaps as large a number of words under them as any other two 
tones in the dialect. They are formed by changing such of the finals 
as end in ng into the k sound in the fourth and eighth tones, called 
also the upper and lower entering tones. On this account it is not 
difficult for the ear to distinguish them from the other tones, but it is 
more difficult to distinguish them one from the other, as they both 
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have the same orthography and differ only in tone, which is the man- 
ner of pronouncing this orthography. Thus Ada&, in the first entering 
tone signifies blindness, while Adak in the second or lower entering tone 
signifies agreement, concord, both being formed by changing the ter- 
mination of the final sang into k, dropping the sound of the s and pre- 
fixing the initial h, which forms hak. In the same way, all of the 
finals ending in ng, in the fourth and eighth tones, change this termi- 
nation into the k sound and receive as prefixes any of the above fif- 
teen initials, forming words of both tones according to the different 
initials and finals which enter into composition. Atlowing seven 
tones to each of the fifteen initials, and multiplying this sum into the 
thirty-three finals, we have as the whole number possible of different 
words in the dialect, three thousand four hundred and sixty-five. 
But only a few of the sounds here have more than five tones connect- 
ed with them, while a major part of them have a less number than 
this in actual use, so that in fact there are not more than seventeen 
hundred different enunciations in the dialect including the tones which 
are words in Chinese. 

Another difficulty which we meet with in studying this language, next 
to the tones, and in some respects equal if not superior to them, is the 
difficulty of distinguishing between aspirated and unaspirated words 
as spoken by the people. These aspirates affect the meaning of 
words as much as the tones, so that words having the same tone and — 
the same orthography, excepting the aspirate, may have very different 
significations. Thus kang means to boast, and khang signifies to see, 
both words belonging to the third tone. So chang denotes a well of 
water, while ch’hang signifies to be grieved, both words belonging to 
the second tone. So of the other two aspirate initials, p’b, and th, 
when joined with the different finals form words which to an unprac- 
tised ear differ little or nothing from the same words anaspirated, but 
which have a very different signification from them. A single illua- 
tration will show the great importance of paying special attention to 
the asptrates as well as to the tones. The word chew signifies spirit- 
vous liquor of any kind among the Chinese, and for the want of a 
better term we usually translate it wine. The same word with the 
same tone aspirated, ch’hew, means the hands. The Chinese denote 
eating and drinking by one and the same word, pronounced seaf, in 
this dialect. Now suppose a missionary without having given much, 
if any, attention to the aspirates, should attempt to warn the people 
against drunkenness as well as against other vices so common among 
the heathen. He would probably be quite as likely to exhort them 
to beware of drinking ch’chéw, their hands, as chéw, wine! A mis- 
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sionary after studying the Chinese language for some three years or 
more, was once visiting a bereaved family of children who bad only 
a day or two before lost their father. After attempting to console 
their grief by talking with them in a very friendly manner a short 
time, he wished to inquire of them if the remains of their father had 
been interred, but mistaking the tone, he asked them if they had killed 
their father! These instances of course speak for themselves. 

From the preceding remarks it is obvious that it is a great deside- 
ratum to one studying Chinese to know what and how many of the 
40,000 different characters which it contains, are specially important 
for him to learn in order to acquire a tolerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage. This is strikingly true in respect to the different dialects. 
Dr. Morrison’s list of characters, which he supposed and which doubt- 
less are, as a whole, the most important and in most common use, 
contains about twelve thousand principal forms. Should a foreigner 
attempt to select the same number of words from the 60,000 different 
words composing the English language, he would probably inclade 
some which we should leave out as of but little importance, and leave 
out others which we should have retained as being more important. 
Whether this is the fact in regard to the ‘“‘ Paék Ing” of this dialect 
or not, or how far it may be true of it, I will not attempt to affirm. 
This much, however, is true, that this vocabulary does contain a very 
‘ considerable number of charactera which are not found in the above 
list ; while that list contains many others which are not met with ia 
the “ Paék Ing.” ‘This vocabulary is arranged according to the ini- 
tials and finals, with their respective tones quite accurately marked, 
as explained above. It was by the aid und according to this, that a 
syllabus of this dialect was formed. I commenced translating this vo- 
cabulary the next day after Christmas, and have now translated about 
one fourth of it, having filled three sides of some twenty-eight sheets 
of common letter paper. In doing this, I have supposed that I was 
acquiring a knowledge of the tones, idiom, and other peculiarities of 
this dialect much faster than I could, for the present, in any other way. 
I hope to be able before many months, to commence, at least, one 
day school for Chinese boys, and to engage more directly in publish- 
ing the gospel to this people. My views respecting the feasibility of 
acquiring a knowledge of this dialect compared with the labor of gain- 
ing a knowledge of the Cheang Chew, or of the Amoy dialect, are the 
same that they were when I last wrote you on this subject. When we 
shall have here the same helps in studying this dialect, and an equal 
amount of experience which are to be found in studying those dialects, 
I have no question but that one may learn the language of this people 
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quite as soon and quite as easily, as he could do that of the people of 
Amoy or of Cheang Chew. I have now before me the native vocabu- 
laries of those two dialects, arranged, like the “ Paék Ing” of this, 
according to the initials and finals under their respective tones. Ac- 
cording to these vocabularies, the Amoy dialect has twenty-one classes 
of sounds or words, which have all of the seven tones, the Cheang Chew 
has etght, while the dialect of this people has but four classes of such 
enonciations having all of the seven tones under them. If, therefore, 
the multiplicity of tones in connection with the same enunciations in- 
crease the difficulty of learning Chinese, the Amoy dialect is the most 
difficult of the three, whilst this dialect is the least difficult. The as- 
pirated initials are the same in the three dialects. In respect to the 
nasals of this dialect, I cannot speak with confidence though I am well 
aware that they are different, and perhaps more difficult to learn than 
those of the dialects just named. One reason for thus making the 
above remarks by way of comparison, is the fact that the dialect of this 
place has been represented both here in China and in America, as 
being one peculiarly difficult to learn, and which has, I fear, deterred 
some from coming here who ought to have come, and which will still 
be an obstacle in the way of others coming, till the true state of the 
case is more fully known. If, however, any Christian scholar wishes 
to be extensively useful as a missionary to the Chinese, I know of no 
field more inviting or promising greater results to his effort than this, . 
whether we regard the acquisition of the dialect, or the immense 
masses of comparatively intelligent heathen to whom he may make 
known something of the gospel. 

An inquiry is sometimes made respecting the importance of a mu- 
sical ear in learning Chinese. Judging from the nature of the tones 
and of the aspirates of this language, it would seem that a quick and 
an accurate ear for sounds in general, with good vocal organs, are far 
better qualifications for this work than a musical ear simply, as that 
phrase is generally understood. [tis not tune or harmony, or anything 
of the kind, to which we are here obliged to bend our ears to drink in 
the sounds of this people ; but it is, for the most part, to give them to 
short monosyllabic enunciations, thrown out without rule or system, in 
respect to time and measure, being but little affected by those which 
go before or those which follow after, and “always retaining their pecu- 
liar place, whether at the beginning or end of a sentence, when inter- 
rogating or affirming,—in angry or in soothing words,—when speak- 
ing aloud or when whispering ;—they remain ever the same.” Hence 
as soon as these different enunciations are clearly apprehended by the 
ear, it becomes an effort of the memory to retain them, and of the vo- 
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cal organs to imitate them. But these exercises of the memory sand 
of the vocal organs surely are not necessarily the exclusive property 
of a musical ear. Let me net be understood as wishing in the least 
degree to depreciate the value of this most precious gift of God to his 
fallen creatures. Nothing is more distant from the most ardent de- 
sires of my heart. I would that every son and daugbter of Adam not 
only possessed it, but that they were diaposed to employ it in one ust 
versal song of high praises to their Creator and Redeemer! All I wish 
is to meet an objection, which I fear is too common with some, and one 
which may perhaps be now preventing them from doing their duty to the 
millions of China. It is something like this: ‘“‘ I have not a musical ear, 
and therefore I ought not to think of becoming a missionary to the 
Chinese, on account of the tones and other difficulties of their lan- 
guage.” That there are difficulties to be encountered in studying 
Chinese is not denied ; but the doctrine that none should attempt the 
study of it with the hope of success, except such as have a musical ear, 
that is, such persons as have a fondness for music and can sing, is 
altogether without foundation and unworthy of belief. It contradicts 
facts and universal experience. Probably not one in ten thousand of 
the Chinese knows anything about music or bas anything like a ma 
sical ear, as we use these terms. And yet these tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands learn to speak their own language and 
speak it well without such aids. This has been the case with millions 
of this people for centuries, and will doubtless continue to be the case 
with inillions more of them for along time tocome. Children of for+ 
eigners born here, at a very early age, learn to speak this language 
with as much ease and correctness as they do their own mother tongue. 

Again, the Chinese not only know nothing or next to nothing 
about tune or melody, but it is very difficult for them to learn to sing 
without making the most egregious mistakes and discorda, while they 
are ignorant of such mistakes themselves. A pious and devoted fe- 
male missionary to the Chinese, now we trust in heaven, on hearing, 
as she expressed it, ‘a most unearthly noise in the chapel,” ran ia 
with much haste, supposing that several Chinamen must be engaged 
in a quarrel, when behold, she found them engaged in singing at even- 
ing prayers! Such facts show that our tune and the Chinese tone, 
necessarily, have very little connection with each other, and that the 
knowledge and the practice of the latter on the part of Chinamen does 
not necessarily lead them to an easy apprehension and use of the for- 
mer. So a musical ear, that is a knowledge and practice of tune, om 
our part, does not necessarily lead to an easy apprehension and a cor. 
ect use of the Chinese tones. Missionaries to the Chinese have 
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stadied their language for years, who possessed something of a mu- 
sical ear, but who were not by this means simply, led to appreciate or 
to understand the tones, while others who lay no claim to the posses- 
sion of a musical ear, have been convinced of the great importance of 
them in some other way, and have obtained a correct knowledge of 
them and an ability to express them with ease and accuracy. One of 
the most strenuous advocates for the importance of the tones, who is 
now we believe in heaven, after studying Chinese for years, bad his 
attention turned to the subject while attempting to preach to a num- 
ber of Chinamen in a bazar, by one of them who very pleasantly told 
him that he understood what the teacher wished to say, though he did 
not use the right tones to express such ideas. 

In the above remarks, I would not be understood to mean that a 
muaical ear is of no importance in studying Chinese ; for, other things 
being equal, I do believe that it may be useful in studying any lan- 
guage. What I wish to affirm is that a musical ear, technically so 
called, is far from being indispensable to a missionary to the Chinese, 
and that one possessing a quick and accurate ear for sounds in general, 
with geod vocal organs, may hope to be as extensively useful to the 
Chinese, so far as a knowledge and use of their language simply is 
goncerned, as one who posseases the highest muaical powers. To be 
able to sing the songs of Zion in the language of these idolaters and 
to teach them to do the same, will of course add much to a missiona- 
ry’s usefulness among them. I hope and pray therefore that the 
time may come, when every missionary candidate will earnestly seek 
after and sedulously cultivate this most precious gift, and when no ene 
will think to excuse himself from entering China or any other mis- 
gionary field simply because he does not possess this additional talent 
for usefulneas, 
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ARTICLE X. 


NOTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. Robinson, D. D., Professor at New York. 


A 
J. NotTes ON THE ROvTE FROM BEIRUT TO Damascus. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the multitude of travellers who have passed 
between these two cities, no one seems as yet to have marked the dif- 
ferent points with such accuracy, as to admit of the constraction of a 
good map of the route. Several villages and some streams are not 
found at all in the maps; and those which are given are not always in 
the right place. These remarks apply particularly to the Buka’a and 
Anti-Lebanon. 

A recent letter from the Rev. Wm. M. Thomson of Beirit, dated 
Aug. 8, 1848, contains an account of a journey made by him to Da- 
mascus in April last; and affords new and important information in 
respect to the features of the country, and the remains of antiquity 
along the route. I subjoin copious extracts. 

The Bikd’a. ’Anjar. Mr. Thomson left Beirit April 12th; and 
passing over Lebanon, slept at its eastern base on the green margin 
of the beautiful Bukaé’a. The next morning, April 18th, he reached 
el-Merj in an hour and a half; a miserable Moslem village with a large 
and filthy khan. Ten minutes beyond el-Merj the Litany is crossed on 
a low bridge of three arches; the water is deep and of a clayey color. 
‘In forty minutes more,” he says, “I crossed the large branch of the 
Litany that comes from ’Anjar, on the bridge called Dar Zeinun. 
Thus far I bad not varied a hair-breadth from the regular road to Da- 
mascus; but from this bridge I turned to the left up the stream; and 
in fifteen minutes reached the fountain called Birket ’Anjar, at the 
foot of the eastern mountain. This is an immense fountain, throwing 
out the entire river which we had crossed at the bridge Dar Zeinun, 
too deep to be forded. It is also a remitting fountain of a very peca- 
liar kind. There is at all times a large stream boiling up from the 
deep birkeh ; but at irregular periods there is a sudden and great in- 
crease of water; sometimes only once a day; while at other times the 
increase occurs six, eight, or even ten times a day. Nor does there 
appear to be any known order in which these irregular flowings occur. 
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Sometimes they are comparatively small in quantity; at others, the 
amount of water is prodigious, threatening to sweep away the half- 
dozen mills that are built around the fountain. There had been a 
large overflowing just before I got there, abundant evidence of which 
was everywhere to be seen. 

‘Perhaps the following may be a probable explanation of these 
phenomena. All the strata of Anti-Lebanon dip into the Buka'a at 
an angle varying from 20° to 45°. This fountain boils up in a deep 
pool, several rods in circumference ; and not more than ten feet dis- 
tant from where the strata dip under the plain. Out of this dirkeh 
there flows, at all times, a regular river. Not improbably there must 
be.a number of pools or reservoirs of water in the mountain above, 
communicating on the syphon principle with this fountain. ~ These fill 
at different times ; and when they discharge their watera separately 
into the stream, there are many overflowings, and these not large. 
But it occasionally happens, that a number of these reservoirs dis- 
charge at once; and then the quantity is indefinitely increased; and 
the number of overflowings is for that day proportionally smaller. 

“ The birkeh was anciently surrounded by a double wall of large 
and smoothly hewn stones; apparently in order to raise the water so 
as to be carried across the plain to the city of ’Anjar; the walls of 
which are still standing about ten minutes south-west of the fountain. 
The wall encloses an oblong square, about one mile in circuit. It 
had four gates and thirty-two towers; and is about ten feet thick. 
But the greater part of the city was outside of the walla. This ’Anjar 
(Ain el-Jurr) is mentioned by Abulfeda (p. 20, ed. Koehler); who 
also speaks of its ‘‘ great ruins of stones.” ‘Tradition says its very an- 
cient name was’Ain Kabit; and represents it as once a famous city.! 
I found also, in the quarry on the side of the mountain, large columns 
which had never been removed; most of them left in an unfinished 
state,—by whom? I am surprised that so few travellers have visited 
this singular place; since it lies not more than fifteen minutes to the 
esst of the regular road to Damascus, and is by far the most interest- 
ing object on the whole route.” 

The ’Anjar here described, is a different place from the modern 
Medel’ Anjar, which lies at some distance towards the south-west, 
That these ruins and quarried columns mark the site of an ancient 
city, there can be no doubt. But in respect to its ancient name, nei- 
ther of the appellations, ’Anjar, ’Ain el-Jurr, or ’Ain Kabft, affords us 
any clue. On p. 90, 91, of the present volume of this work, (Feb. 
1848,) I have collected the ancient data, which go to show that the 


1 Comp. also Burckhardt’s Syria, 4to. p. 8. 
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city of Chalcis, the seat for a time of Agrippa’s dominion, was situated 
in the Buka’a, probably either at Zahleh or ’Anjar. Later informa- 
tion leads to the belief that no remains of antiquity exist at Zahleh; 
while at ’Anjar, they are of great extent and importance. We may, 
therefore, safely regard the ruins at ’Anjar as being in all probability 
those of ancient Chalcis. 

Ridge of Anti-Lebanon. “Following the base of the mountain 
southward, we came in twenty-five minutes to the mouth of Wady 
’Anjar. It is narrow, with high ramparts on each side; the strata all 
dipping west. In ten minutes the Wady forks; and we took the 
branch leading up north-east intending to go directly over the moun- 
tain to Zebediny. We wound gradually up this valley for two hours ; 
when we passed over the water-shed into Wady Madar, up which we 
rode for two hours more. The water of this valley flows south into 
Wady el-Kurn, and so into the Barada. The rock is everywhere 
limestone, covered with bushes, but everywhere desert. We passed 
not a house; met not a man. There is, however, a little cultivation 
in some parts. 

“ At the head of Wady Madar is the pass called ’Akabet el-Khdkh. 
From this lofty point there is perhaps the very finest prospect in Sy- 
ria. Lebanon, from Jebel ’Akkér to its southern end beyond Sidon, 
is beautifully developed. All Jebel esh-Sheikh, south, east, and north, 
covered with snow, is astonishingly distinct. The whole of northern 
Syria, too, far beyond Hamah, is spread out like a map,—dim, faded, 
worn, to be sure, but vast, gloomy, mysterious. While directly under 
our feet, at a vast depth, sleeps the lovely Zebedany, and its more 
lovely Buka’a south of it. We were taken wholly by surprise; and 
rubbed our eyes to be convinced we were not the dupes of enchant- 
ment. 

“We had been for some time winding up among snowbanks ; and the 
road over the pass was now blocked up by a vast mound of snow, which 
our horses refused to scale. So sending them round by a different path, 
we walked down the mountain through wild gorges choked up with 
snow. It took an hour and a quarter to reach the village; although 
from the top it appeared as if one might toss a stone into it. I shall 
not be tempted into a description of the orchards, gardens, fields, and 
plains of, in, and around Zebediny. They are the neatest and best 
kept in Syria; not excepting those of Damascus.” 

From Zebediny to Damascus, April 14th. ‘The beautiful basin 
of Zebediny was doubtless once a Inke ; which in long ages of patient 
attrition has worn its own deep drain, now called Wady Barada. 
Nearly in the centre of this basin, about four miles south of Zebedany, 
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is an old ruined village called Haush Barada; and there rises at once 
the river Barada. Meandering through the plain in a direction south 
of east for four or five miles, it slips in among the mountains at et- 
Tekiyeh ; and, a short distance below the bridge, leaps down a bold 
cataract, and begins a furious struggle with the wild mountain gorges 
of the Wady. Nor does it rest one moment, until it glides softly into 
the green suburbs of Damascus. Nobody has done this magnificent 
gorge justice, either by pen or pencil. The lower bridge, near which 
are the inscriptions that you bave published,’ is just twenty-five min- 
utes from the head of the gorge. 

The small village es-Suk is fifteen minutes below the same bridge. 
To el-Huseiniyeh is twenty minutes further ; and at ten minutes more 
is Deir Kanon, where are the ruins of a Grecian temple, as I suppose, 
and a singular mound dividing the bed of the river. Twenty-five 
minutes from this place is el-Kefr, where are the remains of an ancient 
town; there are many columns, one of which has on it a Greek in- 
scription much defaced. Here the ordinary road quits the river, and 
passes across the country direct for Damascus ; leaving the stream to 
break its way through the eastern ridge of mountains? Following the 
river, which here flows nearly east, I came in ten minutes to Kefr ez- 
Zeit, where I crossed to the northern side of the stream; and after 
passing Deir Mukurrino, reached el-Fijeh in one hour and ten minutes. 
The precipices rise nearly perpendicularly on each side, six or eight 
hundred feet; and the scenery is magnificent. The fountain of el- 
Fijeh bursts out at a single aperture in the rock with irresistible vio- 
lence; and at the distance of 120 paces enters, overwhelms, and swal- 
lows up the Barada. At this one aperture issues a river several times 
larger than the Barada,—an unfordable stream, whose entire course is 
only 120 paces! Over the fountain are heavy buildings of a very an- 
tique appearance. ‘They may have been there, for aught I know, 
when Eliezer of Damascus was Abraham’s servant. A stately grove 
adorns and shelters this noble fountain. There are no inscriptions, 
nor any other ancient remains in the neighborhood. 

« Thirty-five minutes below el-Fijeh is Bessima, where the river 
turns in a southerly direction towards Damascus. Here commences a 
grand Tunnel under the eastern mountain. It is high enough for a 
man to walk erect. Mr. Wood, the British consul at Damascus, fol- 
lowed it a long way under ground; and subsequently traced it, after 














' Inscriptions marking the site of ancient Alia; see Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, 
p. 87 sq. 

2 See a description of the ridges on the eastern slope of Anti-Lebanon, op p. 80 
of the present volume. 

3 See Pococke, Vol. Il. p. 135, and Pi. 22. 
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it reaches the eastern plain, for’ nine hours across the desert towards 

Palmyra; he aleo informs me that it is again seen not far from that 

eity. He is persuaded, that the water of el-Fijeh was conveyed by 

this tunnel and aqueduct to Palmyra; and ascribes this splendid work 

to Zenobia. He found at el-Fijeh a tradition, that this was the work 

of el- Bint es-Sultdn (the daughter of the Sultan), who reigred at Pal- 
l 

“ As there is no space for a path along the river, the road turns up 
an opening in the eastern cliffs at Bessima; and then stretches over a 
high barren plain for several hours, when you again come to the river 
at Dummar, near Salahiyeh. From el-Fijeh to Damascus is 44 or 5 
hours. The immense cliffs above Bessima are entirely composed of 
small water-polished pebbles and gravel. When, how, and by what 
water was this infinite amount of pebbles and gravel worn and polished ? 
How was it piled up into these cliffs of conglomerate, several huadred 
feet thick? These are questions which require for their solution con- 
ditions and data, which confound the science of numbers, and stagger 
the boldest imagination. 

“T reached Damascus just at night-fall; and found a hearty wel- 
come and pleasant home in the family of Dr. Paulding. I may in 
some future letter mention a few things seen in this great city, which 
to me at least were new. 

“ On my return I traced the second river of Damascus (the .A’waj, 
probably the ancient Pharpar] to its different sources at Menbej and 
Beit Jenn, near the southern end of Jebel esh-Sheikh. I afterwards 
elimbed over the mountain, and down by the lake Phiala to Banias; 
and thence through the Hileh and Mery’Ayan, by Kal’at esh-Shukif, 
to Sidon and Beirit. All this was a hard ride of four days; — 
may possibly furnish matter for another letter.” 

Yours, ever traly, 
W. M. THomson. 


IL THe Deap Sea EXpepITI0n. 


In a note introducing an Article in the last number of this work, 
(p. 397,) I have referred to the expedition to the Dead Sea, proposed 
and undertaken by Lieut. Lynch with the permission of the Naval 
Department at Washington. It was the wish of that officer, to carry 
out bis plans in a silent and unobtrusive manner; and up to that pe- 
riod no official information had been given to the public as to the pro- 





1 Compare Pococke, Vol. IL p. 136, 137. 
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gress of the expedition. Since that time, however, an article has ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary Intelligencer for Sept. 1848, from the 
pen of Lieut. Maury of the National Observatory, communicating 
some of the main results of the expedition, and giving also extracts 
from the letters of Lieut. Lynch to the Department. I subjoin here 
the more important facts, with an occasional remark. 

The party set sail from New York about the middle of November, 
1847; with the hope and purpose of reaching Beirut early in Febru- 
ary. But the necessity of visiting Constantinople, in order to obtain 
the requisite authority from the Turkish government, and various 
other hindrances, delayed their arrival on the Syrian coast until late 
in March. It was unfortunate, that in this way at least one fourth 
part of the best season of the year was lost. 

Two metal boats, one of iron and the other of copper, were trans- 
ported with great labor from Haifa to the lake of Tiberias. On the 
8th of April, the boats, ‘each with the American ensign flying, were 
afloat upon the sea of Galilee.’ A wooden boat, the only one on all 
the lake, and used only for bringing wood from the eastern shore, was 
purchased for twenty-one dollars, to aid in the transportation down the 
Jordan. See Bibl. Res. in Pal. III. p. 262. 

It was thought, that now the difficulties of the route were at an end. 
But, contrary to expectation, the Jordan proved more winding than 
even the Mississippi; and the rapids very frequent and sometimes of 
irresistible velocity. Boats of no other material of construction could 
have stood the voyage. The wooden boat, just purchased, sunk and 
was abandoned on the second day. So great were the difficulties that 
in two days they accomplished but twelve miles ; and not until the 18th 
of May, did they reach the bathing-place of the pilgrims opposite Jeri- 
cho. “ The Jordan,” writes Lieut. L. “ although rapid and impetuous, 
is graceful in its windings, and fringed with luxuriance ; while its wa- 
ters are sweet, clear, cool, and refreshing.” 

The phenomenon of the supposed unusual fall of the Jordan be- 
tween the two lakes (16.4 feet in each mile), is accounted for in the 
opinion of Lieut. Lynch, by the tortuous course of the Jordan. In 
this distance of about sixty geographical miles, the river winds along 
through a course of about two hundred miles. Within that distance 
the party plunged down no less than twenty-seven threatening rapids, 
besides many others of less descent. ‘Taking into view the windings 
of the Jordan, it is necessary to allow an average fall of only about 
six feet in each mile, instead of 16.4 feet; and for this rate of descent 
the numerous rapids, now first brought to our knowledge, amply ac- 
count. 

VoL. V. No. 20. 65 
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The question may here arise, whether this tortuousness of the Jor- 
dan is understood to extend quite to the Dead Sea, or is limited to 
the more northern portion. The writer of these lines, and also hun- 
dreds of other travellers, have scrutinized the valley of the Jordan 
from the mountains back of Jericho; where the valley and the course 
of the river lie spread out like a map before the spectator as far as to 
Kurn es-Surtabeh, some twenty miles above the Dead Sea; and it 
probably has never occurred to any one to regard the Jordan in this 
part of its course as a winding stream, but rather the contrary. 
Those also who have traversed this part of the valley, with the mver 
in sight, have not regarded it as here tortuous. Its windings, if they 
exist to any great extent in this part, must apparently be confined 
within, and concealed by, the narrow strip of trees and verdure along 
its banks. 

As the party approached the Dead Sea, they perceived a foetid 
odor ; but this was traced to two streamlets strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. The Dead Sea, however, soon burst upon their view, into 
which the little boats bounded with a north-west gale. 

The water of the river was sweet to within a few hundred yards of 
its mouth. The waters of the sea were devoid of smell; but they 
were bitter, salt, and nauseous. 

‘‘ As we rounded to the westward,” writes Lieut. Lynch, “the agi- 
tated sea presented a sheet of fouming brine. The spray, separating 
as it fell, left incrustations of salt upon our faces and clothes; and 
while it caused a pricking sensation wherever it touched the skin, was 
above all exceedingly painful to the eyes. 

* The boats, heavily laden, struggled sluggishly at first, bat when 
the wind freshened to a gale, it seemed as if the bows, so dense was 
the water, were encountering the sledge-hammers of the Titans, in- 
stead of the opposing waves of an angry sea. 

‘“‘ At the expiration of an hour and a half, we were driven far to 
leeward, and I was compelled to bear away for the shore. When we 
were near to it, and while I was weighing the practicability of landing 
the. boats through the surf, the wind suddenly ceased and with it the 
sea rapidly fell, the ponderous quality of the water causing it to settle 
as soon as the agitating power had ceased to act. Within five min- 
utes there was a perfect calm, and the sea was unmoved even by un- 
dulation. At 8 P. M., weary and exhausted, we reached a place of 
rendezvous upon the north-west shore.” 

The three succeeding days were devoted to sounding. They after- 
wards proceeded southwards, making topographical sketches as they 
went, and touching at the copious stream which descends from the hot 
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springs, as algo at the mouth of the Mojib, the ancient Arnon. They 
approached by degrees the southern extremity of the sea, which at 
length proved so shallow, that they could proceed no further. Half 
a mile from the southern shore they found but six inches of water, 
bordered by an extensive marsh. The present writer also once at- 
tempted to bathe in this part of the sea, nearly opposite the middle of 
the salt mountain Usdum. The bottom was here of sand, and the 
water so shallow, that after wading out some twenty rods, it reached 
little more than half way to the knee. 

The following extracts from the letters of Lieut. Lynch, in addition 
to those above given, present the main results of their examination 
of the Dead Sea. ) 

“ We have,” says he, “elicited several facts of interest to the man 
of science and the Christian. 

“ The bottom of the northern half of this seais almost an enttre 
plain. Its meridional lines at a short distance from the shore scarce vary 
in depth. The deepest soundings thus far are 188 fathoms, or 1128 
feet. Near the shore, the bottom is generally an incrustation of salt; 
but the intermediate one is soft mud with many rectangular chrystals, 
mostly cubes, of pure salt. At one time Stellwagen’s lead brought 
up nothing but chrystals. 

‘‘ The southern half of the sea is as shallow as the northern one is 
deep, and for about one-fourth of its entire length the depth does not 
exceed three fathoms, or 18 feet. Its southern bed has presented 
no chrystals, but the shores are lined with incrustations of salt, and 
when we landed at Usdum, in the space of an hour, our footprints 
were coated with chrystallization.” 

Here then is the singular fact, “that the bottom of the Dead Sea 
forms two submerged plains, an elevated and a depressed one. The 
first, its southern part, of slimy mud covered by a shallow bay; the 
last, its northern and largest portion, of mud and incrustations and 
rectangular chrystals of ealt, at a great depth, with a narrow ravine 
running through it, corresponding with the bed of the river Jordan at 
one extremity and the Wady el-Jeib at the other.” The greatest 
depth obtained was 218 fathoms, or 1808 feet; apparently in this 
deeper ravine. 

‘“‘ The opposite shores of the peninsula and the west coast present 
evident marks of disruption. 

“ There are unquestionably birds and insects upon the, shores, and 
ducks are sometimes upon the sea, for we have seen them, but cannot 
detect any living thing within it; although the salt streams flowing 
into it, contain small fish. My hopes have been strengthened into 
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conviction, and I feel sure that the results of this survey will fully sus- 
tain the scriptural account of the cities of the plain. 

* Even if my letter were less brief, this is not a proper place to 
dwell upon the wonders of this sea; for wondrous it is, in every sense 
of the word; co sudden are the changes of the weather and so differ- 
ent the aspects it presents, as at times to seem as if we were in a world 
of enchantments. We are alternately beside and upon the brink and 
the surface of a huge and sometimes seething cauldron.” 

‘The mode of dealing with the Arabs was judicious and most praise- 
worthy. Writing from the Dead Sea Lieut. Lynch says: ‘* With 
the Arabs we are on the most friendly terms. In accordance with the 
tenor of my orders, I have agreed to pay them fairly for all the ser- 
vices they may render and provisions they may bring—but for noth- 
ing more. Thus far, two false alarms excepted, we have been undis- 
turbed in our progress and operations. I scarce know what we should 
have done without the Arabs. They bring us food, when nearly fam- 
ished, and water when parched with thirst. They act as guides and 
messengers, and in our absence faithfully guard our tents, bedding 
and clothes. A decided course, tempered with courtesy, wins at once 
their respect and good will. Although they are an impetuous race, 
not an angry word has thua far passed between us. With the blesa- 
ing of God, I hope to preserve the existence of harmony to the last. 

“With one exception we are all well; save to that one, not a dose 
of medicine has been administered; and his disease is neither caused 
nor affected by the climate. Although we are.up early and out long, 
living on two meals a day, save when we are restricted to one, there 
is no complaining ; all seem to be actuated by a high sense of duty.” 

Having completed the survey of the Dead Sea, the party proceeded 
to run a level from it to the Mediterranean. After a caretul recon- 
noissance, they selected the pass from ’Ain Terabeb as the starting 
point; and Lieut. Dale, to whom the superintendence of the work was 
assigned, gained the summit of the precipitous ridge or wall on the 
west, at the close of the second day. This was found to be more than 
a thousand feet above the surface of the sea. Striking into Wady 
en-Nar (the continuation of the Kidron) and up its bed by Mar Saba 
and along the foot of Mount Zion up to the pool of Gihon, they pro- 
ceeded south of Neby Samwil to Ramleh, and struck the Mediterra- 
nean about a mile south of Jafa. 

The result of this level as determining the depression of the Dead 
Sea, has not yet been made public. But as Lieut Maury states that the 
depth of the Dead Sea measures the height of the precipitous western 
coast, and that this ts very nearly on a level, with the Mediterranean, 
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we may infer, if the calculations prove correct, that this level will not 
differ very greatly in its results from the triangulation of Lieut. Sy- 
monds. 

On the 9th of June, the whole party after an absence of a little over 
two months, had returned to St. Jean d’Acre on the Mediterranean. 
They brought back their boats in as complete order as they received 
them on board at New York. The party were in fine health. Save 
a flesh wound to one man from the accidental discharge of his piece, 
not an accident or mishap had occurred to any one. The Arabs 
would point to them and say, “ God is with them.” 

They were most anxious to have levelled from Acre to the lake of 
Tiberias; but at this time, after so long exposure, the party was so 
exhausted from the heat and fatigue, that it was judged necessary to 
get as soon as possible among the mountains. They traced en route 
the Jordan to its highest source at Hasbeiya; making careful obser- 
vations as they proceeded. Thence they crossed Anti-Lebanon to 
Damascus. Although thus prevented from levelling to the lake of 
Tiberias, they have, nevertheless, full observations of the barometer 
and the boiling water apparatus from Acre by way of the lake and 
river Jordan to the Dead Sea. 

The party reached Beirit on the 30th of June; having been com- 
pelled to forego crossing the highest peaks of Lebanon from increas- 
ing exhaustion and illness. On their arrival they mustered but four 
able-bodied men; and of the rest several (among them Lieuts. Lynch 
and Dule) required immediate medical attention. On the 12th of 
July, Lieut. Lynch writes: “The cases have all yielded to vigorous 
treatment; and I am assured that all danger is past.” He adds: “I 
deem it a duty as imperative as grateful, to express our obligations to 
the gentlemen of the American Mission,—the Rev. Mr. Smith and 
Dr. De Forest in particular. By their judicious kindness they have 
all practically evinced a warm interest in our welfare.” 

‘‘We are awaiting,” he says, “the return of our ship,—our eyes 
ever eagerly scanning the horizon in the hope of once more beholding 
her. We look to the sea as our best physician ; hence our anxiety to 
be once more embarked upon it.” 

But their hopes were soon subjected to mournful disappointment. 
Two days after the date of the preceding letter, Lieut. Dale was ta- 
ken ill of a nervous fever. He was removed to the summer residence 
of the Rev. E. Smith at B’hamdin, a village on the higher parts of 
Lebanon, just south of the Damascus road. Here he died on the 24th 
of July. Four days after, Mr. Smith wrote as follows: 

‘ 65* 
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“< Bhamdiin, July 28, 1848. 

“T am sorry to inform you, that Lieut. Dale, the second officer of 
the Dead Sea expedition, is no more. He died at my house in this 
village on the 24th, after a sickness of eleven days, of a nervous fever. 
When one thinks of Costigan, and Molyneux, and Dale, he is almost 
led to imagine there is a fatality attending all attempts to unveil the 
mysteries of the Dead Sea.” 

A later letter from the Rev. W. M. Thomson gives the closing 
scene : 

’Abeth, Aug. 8, 1848. 

“Mr. Smith will have made you acquainted with the melancholy 
termination of the Dead Sea expedition. After keeping the body of 
Mr. Dale for several days in the hopes of taking it to America, they 
were obliged to bury in Beirit. I performed the religious services 
lust Sabbath at sunset. The poor sailors fired their farewell rounds 
over the grave; and then we parted immediately, they to sail at once 
tn thetr hired ship, and I to return to my mountain home,—a sad, sad 
adieu! I have rarely had my sympathies more deeply awakened 
than in this case of Dale.” 

Lieut. Dale had hardly reached the age of thirty-five; he was a 
man of fine appearance and elegant manners, and was selected by 
Lieut. Lynch to be his companion because of his experience in the 
exploring expedition under Capt. Wilkes, and as an engineer, first in 
éonnection with the Coast Survey, and afterwards in Florida. His 
{ozs will doubtless be greatly felt in making up the report of the ex- 
pedition; the end of which he was permitted to behold, but not to 
participate in its fruits, nor to enjoy its rewards. 

We wait for the official report, before we cun have a full view of 
the scientific results of the expedition. What it has accomplished, 
has been done well. But it is obvious, that several of the great pro- 
blems connected with the vallies of the Jordan and of the Buka’a, 
have not been solved, for want of time. Let us hope that these also 
will not long remain undetermined. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


NOTICE OF NEW EDITIONS OF CLASSICS. 
By an Association of Gentlemen. 


The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso ; elucidated by an anal- 
ysts and explanation of the fables, together with English notes, his- 
torical, mythological, and critical, and illustrated by pictorial em- 
bellishments; with a clavis, giving the meaning of all the words 
with critical exactness. By Nathan Covington Brooks, A. M., Pro- 
Jessor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Principal of the Lat- 
tn High School, Baltimore. Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliot and Co. 
1848. 8vo. pp. 388. 


Turis is a formidable title and volume for the first four books of the 
Metamorphoses, for that is all of the fifteen, and even the four are 
curtailed somewhat by the judicious omission of objectionable parts. 
The letter press of the octavo page is also large, and the type small 
both of the text and notes. The quantity of matter to be read, or 
which may be read, is therefore considerable. We muat, however, 
think this a fault in a school-book, for students in the early stages of 
Latin, as unnecessarily increasing the expense. The apology, doubt- 
less, is a desire to make the book attractive; but as the editor informs 
us in the Preface, the book is designed to follow Caesar’s Commenta- 
ries, we doubt if the object is attained by the copious extracts from 
ancient and modern writers, given for illustration—students at that 
stage will not appreciate them. 

We think better of the pictorial embellishments. These are nume- 
rous and large, well executed and for the most part chaste. Yet here 
are some unfortunate exceptions—how can the pursuit of Daphne by 
Apollo, of Syrinx by Pan, of Coronis by Neptune, represented picto- 
Tially, be called chaste? These with several others, remind one of a 
recent advertisement in Punch—“A new art of printing, by a de- 
signing Devil,” etc. These faults aside, which however are inexcu- 
sable, the embellishments are the greatest merit of the book. 

_ A great fault of the book is the excess of help, which, therefore, be- 
comes no help, given to the student. We refer particularly to the 
elavis, the superabundance of notes, and translation of words and 
phrases, and the redundance of the explications. The first two re- 
lieve the etudeat from just that labor necessary and beneficial, in 
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awakening his own powers of research and discrimination. The last, 
by the uncertainty and contradiction in which the fables are involved, 
hopelessly, tend only to confuse the juvenile mind. These helps come 
in the place of specific references to principles, rules, and exceptions 
in the Grammar which, at this stage, it is the great business of the stu- 
dent to fix in his memory and contemplate in individual application. 
The editor is not alone in these faults; many editors of classics are 
now helping students in the same way—by dispensing with dictiona- 
ries and grammars—to learn as little as possible of the language they 
study. Those who adopt this method, of course, will be offended with 
these criticisms. 

But we have graver objections to this work. The Preface states, 
‘“‘ Since many of the fables are corrupt traditions of Scriptural truths, 
I have traced them back to the great fount of purity, the Biblical re- 
cord, and have given in the notes the parallel passages from the sa- 
cred volume.” We are sorry that any man should attempt to do this 
in the rapid process of book making now prevalent, and obviously 
characteristic of the editor, if we may judge from his Ovid and the 
advertised works accomplished and in progress. There is great dan- 
ger in tracing these fables back to the great fount of purity, lest the 
Bible and Ovid be somehow placed on a level, and the youthful mind 
be insensibly led to look on the latter with some of the reverence 
which he owes to the former. If frequent errors, from slight investi- 
gation, creep in, and if cautions are scarce where there is evident 
allusion to Bible history, impressions most injurious may be fixed, 
which maturer years will not remove. The first note, in our opinion, 
inadvertently teaches atheism. 

‘* Ante mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia coelum, 
Unus erat toto Naturae vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere chaos ; 

Note. “ Ante; formerly, at the first. The account which Ovid 
gives, derived from tradition and the writings of the earlier poets, 
agrees in many respects with the Mosaic account. He begins his 
narrative with a word similar in meaning to the commencement of 
Genesis: ‘ Jn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

Now with Moses, the word n"ax"3, means a point before all things, 
when neither sea nor land nor heaven, or even their primordia, ex- 
isted. But with Ovid ante means only the time when the elements 
were reduced to order ;—chaos already—and for aught Ovid knew, 
having always existed. This is a heaven-wide difference. The an- 
cient heathen never reached the idea of an original creation—out of 
nothing, bat only an arrangement of a chace already existing; in 
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short, metamorphosis was the extent of their conceptions. The preg- 
nant sense of Moses is: In absolute vacuity, chaos as well as all things 
began to be, and Jehovah created all things, and not Jupiter. It op- 
poses atheism and idolatry. What Ovid says, and the best the poor 
heathen could say, is: Chaos existing, some god, whoever he might be, 
cut the formless congeries into parts and made them members of one 
whole. This is atheism and idolatry, and the editor does not lead the 
youthful mind to contemplate the difference. 

Note 2. “ Tellus. The earth, in all the cosmogonies of the an- 
cients, is produced from chaos: tov yaous 32 Ovyaryo éoze xan yi, 
— PHORNUTIVvS.”—Of course, the cosmogony of Moses, for he was one 
of the ancients. Does Moses teach that the earth was produced from 
chaos ?—arranged, it may be, but not created, as the youthful mind is 
left to infer? 

Nore, p. 25, on the line 


‘“‘Hanc Deus et melior litem Natura diremit.” 


‘“‘ Deus et natura. This refers to the two principles, mind and mat- 
ter. We may consider the force of the particle e¢ as expositive : God 
and Nature—even Nature; or, by the figure hendiadys, the God of 
Nature. The intelligent heathens considered God and Nature sy- 
nonymous. Thus Strabo: 


“Nihil autem aliud est natura quam Deus et divina quaedam ratio toti mundo 
et partibus ejus inserta.” 


The power which fashioned the universe Aristotle denominates 
‘“‘ Nature; Anaxagoras calls it “ Mind ;” so also Plato in his Phae- 
don. Thales says: “ God was that mind which formed all things out 
of water.” Amelius the Platonic, in perfect accordance with what St. 
John says of the Aoyog, remarks: ‘‘ And this is that reason or word, 
by which all things that ever were, were made.” “ Chalcidius de- 
clares: “ The Reason of God is God himself, “ just as St. John says: 
“The Word was God.” “Jupiter is a spirit which pervades all 
things.” 

“ All Nature is but art unknown to thee.”’— Pope. 


The tendency of this note, we think, is dangerous. It places the 
pantheism and atheism of the heathen philosophers in such juxta- 
position and society with the New Testament, as to lead the youthful 
mind to think the instructions identical, and to look on the heathen as 
pretty wise and clever reasoners, notwithstanding Paul says, the Gen- 
tiles by wisdom knew not God. Nor do we think this fault atoned for 
by the judicious remark in the preceding note: ‘* How muc!) more 
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sublime is the idea of God presented in the Bible, who by the word 
of his power spoke into existence the material out of which he formed 
the universe.” We have no reason to suppose the editor other than 
orthodox ; but it seems to us his abundant citations from the ancient 
poets and philosophers, and his plan of parallel passages, have all the 
effect of commending the heathen writings and depreciating the Bible 
i the eyes of the young, and wholly uncalled for in an elementary 
book designed for them. 

The editor’s “explications ” are probably as good as any. But 
what do they all amount to? Take the Fall of Phaethon, p. 136. 
“ Aristotle states that in the days of Phaeton (when ?) flames fell from 
heaven which consumed several countries. Eusebius supposed the 
event to have happened about the time of Deucalion’s flood. St. 
Chrysostom thinks in the chariot of the sun, guided by Phaethon, he 
recognizes the fiery chariot of Elias, and is disposed to lay considera- 
ble stress on the resemblance of his name to “Hisog, the sun. If any 
part of the Biblical history forms the subject of this history, it is more 
probably the destruction of the cities of the Plain, the stoppage of the 
sun in the days of Joshua, or the retrogradation of the sun in the days 
of Hezekiah.” This is worse, a great deal, than those inept and bar- 
ren commentaries on the Bible, which run, ‘this passage may mean, 
so and so; or it may mean, so and so; or perhaps the meaning is, so 
and so;’ leaving the reader to the sage conclusion, the passage may 
mean something if one only knew what it did mean. The truth is, 
the explanation of the fables, for the most part, is irretrievably lost, 
in the distance and darkness of a world that by its wisdom knew not 
God. The fables, woven and tinted by the master’s hand, are beau- 
tiful, exquisitely beautiful; but they are like the dissolving views of 
the magic lantern, form without substance; if, rustic-like, we attempt 
to touch them, there is nothing there. 

The editor has admitted several fables of bad moral tendency. We 
instance the story of Callisto. It is altogether too gross in its dress 
und too horrible in its principles, to find a place in a book designed for 
*ingenuous youth. The story, stripped of its gaudy dress, is just this. 
Jupiter finds Callisto alone, represented as innocent and pure, de- 
ceives her by assuming the form of Diana her patron, forcibly abuses 
her.—Diana cruelly banishes her from her chorus without judge or 
jury ; and Juno, with studied malignity, changes her into a bear, 
while pleading for mercy. And yet the editor says, in his explication, 
‘the fable abounds with good moral lessons, as it tends to display the 
effects of crime upon the person who indulges it. The grove, once so 
pleasant to her, and the conscious woods, are her aversion ; so occa- 
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pied is she with thoughts of her guilt, that she almost forgets her bow 
and quiver; the silent lip, the abstracted manner, the downcast eye, 
the fallen countenance, the timid, look, the sudden flush, and the slow - 
step, indicate the degradation that have come upon her spirit.” 

What a misrepresentation! She was conscious of no guilt—she 
could not be, for the fable represents her as a feeble but resisting suf- 
ferer, in the grasp of the artful and powerful deity. She was con- 
scious of degradation but not of guilt. She was simply the victim of 
the malignant cruelty of two deities, and the blind cruelty of a third. 
The explication compared with the fable of Ovid, is a painful confu- 
sion of moral distinctions, and with both editor and author it is a vio- 
lation of poetical justice which makes the blood curdle. Whatever 
explanation may be given as the ground of the fable, that which will 
arres¢ the attention of the student is the poetry of Ovid, and it seems 
to us, the chief moral to be drawn, is the abominable nature of heathen 
idolatry. If such were the gods, what must have been the people? 
Answer, Romans, chap. ii. It is true the mythology may be studied 
to advantage here and the Latin is simpler than Virgil’s. But these 
advantages are dearly purchased, at the hazard of exposure to such 
flagrant elements. Ovid is beautiful, often exceedingly tender and 
moving. What can be more tender than Jo writing her name in the 
sand, and the misery of the father at the disclosure? What more 
moving than the story of Procne and Philomela? What more mov- 
ing, tender and graphic, than Ceyx and Alcyone? But how he proe- 
tituted his graphic pen and inflammatory pencil—dangerous to the 
sternest virtue—is notorious. No excellences atone for this. What 
better is Satan for putting on an angel’s shining robe? The best way 
to guard dangerous paths is to block them up. Expurgated editions 
of lascivious authors are slight defences to the fascinating fields. We 
would therefore forego the alleged advantages and adhere to the no 
less tender and moving and graphic Virgil—incomparably more chaste 
—as the initiatory of classic poetry. Let Ovid be reserved for a ma- 
turer age and for other purposes ; but when it is too late, the man de- 
plores the curiosity of the youth, and is compelled, from stage to stage 
of his inestimable probation, to adopt the confession, “I see the better 
and approve, but pursue the worse.” 
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History of the Greek Alphabet, with Remarks on Greek Orthography 
and Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles, A. M. Cambridge: Geo. 
Nichols. 1848. 12ino. pp. 136. 


IN the first part of this treatise, Mr. Sophocles has given the sab- 
stance of the “ Traditions and Fictions concerning the Alphabet ;” 
subjoining the passages, in which they are found, from the Greek and 
Roman writers. These accounts will be interesting to the curious 
student, and though often as absurd as they are contradictory, they 
are important as showing all that the ancients pretended to know of 
the origin of the alphabet. The theories of the Alexandrine gram- 
marians on this subject are ingeniously explained. The “ History of 
the Alphabet,” and “Remarks on Orthography,” form the second 
part. The facts on which this portion of the work is based, are drawn 
chiefly from the Greek Inscriptions, collected and edited by Boeckh. 
For the fac stmile of the characters, which the reader will wish to see, 
he is referred to the work of Gesenius on the Remains of the Pheni- 
cians, and to Franz’s Hlementa Epigraphices Graecae. Liberties 
taken with orthography and etymology by the ancient grammarians, 
and innovations they made for the sake of fancied or real analogies, 
are discovered by this examination of inscriptions. Many false views 
which have been propagated quite to our own times are thus correct- 
ed, and the true forms restored. 

The Digamma, about the existence and use of which there has 
been so much speculation and debate, is admirably treated here, and 
a list of dtgammated words added with their forms as appearing in 
Latin and the Teutonic tongues, which well deserves the attention of 
the student. The select inscriptions and portions of inacription intro- 
duced to illustrate the progress of Greek orthography are rendered 
easily intelligible by the versions into the common dialect and the ob- 
servations by Mr. Sophocles. 

The “ Remarks on Orthography,” and the facts presented in this 
connection are also of great importance as incidentally furnishing an- 
impeachable testimony on the subject of ‘“ Pronunciation,” with the 
discussion of which the volume closes. 

The interchange of the vowels and diphthongs, and the mutations 
of the consonants show, at least, what was their relattve sound. The 
‘¢ Roman mode of writing Greek Words,” and the “ Greek mode of 
writing Latin Words,” are fully and accurately given with illustrations. 
‘“ Romaic or Modern Greek Pronunciation,’—which is vernacular 
to Mr. Sophocles, and on which, therefore, as here represented, 
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scholars may confidently rely even in the minutest points,—next fol- 
lows, with the “ Probable Ancient Pronunciation.” In treating of the 
latter, he has been guided by ancient authorities, where they existed, 
and in cases wherein he has been obliged to offer his own conjectures, 
he has followed the dictates of a sound judgment, and we are the 
more inclined to receive his hypotheses as he seema neither to make 
them unnecessarily nor to substitute them for facts. 

This work, though unpretending in its form, is very valuable and 
trustworthy,—valuable as ably discussing questions, which meet the 
student at the very beginning of his studies and constantly recur as 
he proceeds,—trustworthy as coming from one of the most accomplish- 
ed and judicious Greek scholars now living. 

We have here given a mere syllabus of its contents, but propose in - 
aome future number to examine the work in detail, and to consider 
the questions of which it treats. 


ARTICLE XII. 


REVIEW OF OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 


By James Hadley, Assistant Professor of Greek in Yale College. 


The History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides ; according to 
the text of L. Dindorf; with Notes, for the use of Colleges, by John 
J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius Institute. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 1848. 12mo. pp. 683. : 


THUCYDIDES is not the earliest Grecian writer to whom we give 
the name historian ; yet the earliest of historians could not have been 
more thoroughly original. Alike in the conception and the execution 
of his work he shows himself independent of his predecessors. He 
has his own notions as to the scope and aim of history. Others had 
been mythographers, annalists, story-tellers ; it was his purpose to be 
something widely different. He could not content himself with repro- 
ducing the mere form and surface of the past, in a bare chronicle of 
‘outward actions and appearances; he sought to account for the past, 
to show how that which had been came to be. Nor in this attempt 
was he satisfied with attributing everything singular or mysterious to 
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an ever ready supernatural machinery. In the public life of States he 
saw the product of nataral causes, the work of human agency, in which 
the common character of man is seen under the modifying influences 
of diverse political conditions. Man acting through the social and 
eivil forms which man has organized to shape his action—this is the 
great idea of ‘Thucydides. Hence his continual eagerness to get be- 
hind the outward act, to bring out the circutnstances and the motives 
in which it had its origin, and thus to show that it was nothing capri- 
cious, arbitrary, unaccountable, but the very thing which was to be 
expected from such a character in such a situation. Hence too his 
confident belief that what has been will be; history, having its foun- 
dation in the nature of man, which is always essentially the same, must 
- ‘present essentially the same phenomena from age to age. With this 
view he does not hesitate about applying to the past the maxims of the 
present, as in his exhibition of heroic times; nor does he doubt that 
the present will reappear in the future, and so writes his book as a 
xtjpc és wei, that men may derive instruction from its precedents in 
every similar concurrence of events. Thus history—historic writing 
—is in his view the past giving lessons to the future; and its proper 
effect, to make that future not essentially different from the past, but 
only wiser and better. 

Original in his conception of history, Thucydides is no less original 
in historical criticism. Unlike his predecessors, he does not receive 
with simple faith everything which he has heard. He balances evi- 
dence; he weighs authorities ; he discusses probabilities; he is ever 
on his guard against deception. Everything claiming to be fact is 
subjected to a strict examination; and rigorously set aside unless it 
can make good its claim. In Thucydides, cautious, penetrating and 
exact, the modern historiographer finds his best authority, his main re- 
liance for the earlier times of Greece. Other writers of antiqaity 
may be fuller in their statements; in many instances they do no more 
than make the darkness visible; but when Thucydides, though with 
but half a sentence, touches on any subject, a ray of light has darted 
into the gloom. ‘The historian, plodding wearily along, as through a 
quagmire, unable to discover solid footing—if he chance to find a pas- 
sage of Thucydides lying in his course—feels that he bas at length se- 
cured one firm spot, on which he can abide with confidence, and from 
which he can form some judgment as to what is safest in his fatare 
progress. 

In the Peloponnesian war Thucydides found a subject every way 
worthy of his powers. It was a crisis in his country’s history. The 
annals of the preceding half century are chiefly ocoupied with the 
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causes that led to it and the preparations that were made for it; those 
ef the centary following are little more than a development of its re- 
sults. We see here Athena and Sparta, the leading States of Greece, 
well matched though most dissimilar, alike only in ambition, contend- 
ing for the Hegemony; grouped around them are the minor States, 
bound to their principals by the most various ties of love, fear, hope, 
gratitude, necessity, and sustaining almost every relation of alliance or 
dependonce. The contest is long continued ; disputed on both sides 
with desperate valor and unfaltering determination. All the resources 
of all the belligerents are exhausted in the struggle. The war is full 
of enterprise, intrigue, vicissitudes of fortune, unexpected success, un- 
expected failure. Never, perhaps, has so much of political experience, 
been crowded within such narrow limits both of space and time. An 
action so various and complex, so critical, far reaching in its antece- 
dents and its consequences, was fitted to give full employment for the 
highest order of historical abilities. 

Thucydides lived, mature in years and judgment, through the whole 
period of the war; an actor in some of its scenes, an attentive obser- 
ver of all. It has generally been assumed, that he waited for its ter- 
mination, before commencing the composition of his work. On this 
point, however, Ullrichs, in his Bestrdge zur Erkldrung des Thuky- 
aides, has recently put forward a new theory. The Peloponnesian 
war consists of two parts, separated by the peace of Nicias, an armis- 
tice rather than a peace, which was concluded in the year 421, and 
subsisted, in name if not in fact, till the Sicilian expedition in 415. 
Observing now, that in the first books of his history, Thucydides 
makes no allasion to the Sicilian expedition or any of the events 
which followed it, while he repeatedly speaks of the war as continu- 
ous from first to last—Ullirichs supposes that he began to write after 
the peace of Nicias, regarding this as the conclusion of the contest, 
and not anticipating the speedy renewal of hostilities—that under this 
impression he wrote some three books and a half, when the war broke 
out afresh ; that then recognizing in these two struggles only different 
acts of the same great drama, he waited for the catastrophe, after 
which he resumed the work and brought it to the point at which it 
now breaks off. 

Dr. Owen's present volume includes nearly all that portion of the 
history, which is set off as of earlier composition, in the theory of Uil- 
riche. We have here the first three books with an extended commen- 
tary ; the text occupies 178 pages, the notes, about 500 more. 

Some may perhaps object to this amount of annotation as excessive. 
Yet all will probably admit that, if a copious commentary is allowable 
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in any school book, it is proper in a school edition of Thucydides. 
From earliest times he has been regarded as a difficult author. His 
weight of meaning, his sudden transitions, his extraordinary freedom 
of construction, his frequent anacolutha, his affectation of antiquity, 
must have made his books anything but light reading to the Athenians 
of his own day. And Cicero declares that he found the speeches of 
Thucydides almost unintelligible. A Greek writer, whom Cicere 
could hardly understand, will not be very easy to the American school- 
boy. He will be continually stumbling upon difficulties, which he 
cannot overcome, and therefore should not be required to overcome by 
his own unaided efforts. If he is not to grope blindly and wearily from 
page to page, lost in a labyrinth of uncertainties, disgusted with himself 
and his author, it is a point of indispensable necessity that he should 
be supplied with constant illustration both of words and things. 

We would not indeed be understood as denying, that the work be- 
fore us might have been compressed to some extent without lessening 
its value. There is a good deal of annotating in it, which we cannot 
but regard as otiose, though fully sencible how difficult it is to draw 
the line between.things that may be of use to somebody and things 
that cannot be of use to anybody. Even where the matter is of un- 
questionable importance, the style of the editor often seems to lack 
eondensation. Rigorous retrenchment would have made it more die- 
tinct, pointed and effective. The writer who is sparing of his words 
will be careful in selection ; and a loss in quantity may be more than 
compensated by increased intensity. In this particular there are few 
commentators, who might not learn from Kriger, the latest editor of 
Thucydides, whose learned notes present rare models of perspicuous 
brevity. 

Much has been accomplished within the last thirty years for the 
study of Thucydides. The labors of Bekker and Poppo have made 
the text one of the best which we possess among the remains of clas- 
sical antiquity ; so that, as Dr. Arnold thought, no great improvement 
is to be looked for from future criticism. At the same time a crowd 
of annotators, chief of whom are Poppo, Goller, Arnold, Kriger, have 
furnished satisfactory solutions for almost all the difficulties which be- 
set the interpretation. A large mass of valuable materials was thas 
placed at the disposal of the American editor; and Dr. Owen has 
shown that he is acquainted with these materials and understands 
their value. He has used them abundantly, but not indiscriminately, 
exercising an independent judgment, and keeping constantly in view 
the circumstances and wants of the class for whom his work is in- 
tended. 
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Fronting the title-page is a very neat map of Greece, reduced from 
Kiepert’s, representing the state of the country at the opening of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the notes, too, Dr. Owen has not overlooked 
the geography of his author. On this head he acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Col. Leake, whoee merits in relation to the togography of 
Greece no one will deny; though when Dr. Owen following Bloom- 
field, calls him ‘the first geograpber of our age,” he makes an asser-— 
tion, which, to say the least, is somewhat hazardous. 

One of the most striking features of the present work is the atten- 
tion everywhere paid to the train of thought, narrative and argument 
in the original. Each chapter is introduced in the commentary by a 
full analysis of its contents; and in many cases, a series of chapters, 
forming a separate whole, has a special introduction, defining its sub- 
ject, and presenting a general conspectus of its structure. The style 
and: mode of treatment of the editor in this department of his labors, 
are fairly enough represented, in faults as well as merits, by the follow- 
ing remarks, which usher in the Funeral Oration of Pericles. 

“CHAPTERS XXXV—xXLVI. These chapters contain the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which has ever been considered a master- 
piece of eloquence, whether regard be had to the grandeur of the 
theme, the patriotic and liberal sentiments advanced, or the simplicity 
and dignity of its style. The exordium is contained in chap. 35; 
then having briefly announced the subject-matter of his discourse 
(chap. 36), he passes to a consideration of the internal policy, habits, 
customs, refinement, learning, liberality of the Athenians, for the ex- 
istence and perpetuity of which the departed worthies had fought and 
died (chaps. 37—41). He then eulogizes more directly the persons 
whose funeral rites they are celebrating, and exhorts the Athenians 
to imitate their virtues, bravery and patriotism (chaps 42, 43); the 
parents and relatives of the deceased are then addressed in words of 
sympathy and encouragement, after which the orator closes with a 
brief peroration (chaps. 44—46). 

“‘ No adequate justice can be done in a brief abstract to this noble 
effort of one of the greatest minds which Greece or any other country 
ever produced, and it is commended, therefore, without further re- 
mark to the student as well worthy of his careful and frequent perusal. 
The more it is read and studied, the more prominent will be its grand 
and towering dimensions, the more impressive the noble sentiments 
with which it abounds. Let no one who would put himself under its 
full influence, cease his efforts to master it until he can read it fluently 
at a sitting, without the aid of grammars, lexicons or annotations. 
Then as he reads, he will find his sympathies with the theme and the 
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occasion awakened, his emotions enkindled, his soul inspired with high 
and generous sentiments, and he will rise from its perusal with a more 
ardent love of country, more liberal, enlightened and exalted views of 
what constitutes the true glory of a State, and better qualified to act 
the part of a good citizen in whatever sphere of action he may be call- 
ed to move.” 

We have read over with much satisfaction the notes by which the 
editor has sought to make this speech of Pericles—a speech scarcely 
less celebrated for its difficulty than its excellence—intelligible to the 
student. We beg leave to introduce here a few remarks, which have 
occurred to us in the course of this examination ; omitting the many 
points in which we should agree perfectly with Dr. Owen, and notie- 
ing for the most part those alone, on which we could wish for more or 
less of change. 

L. II. ¢. 85. § 1. x0t pn & Evi dvdor modo aperas xivduvevecOas 
ev Te xa yeigoy eizovte miotevOnvat, and not that the virtues of many 
should be perilled upon one man, tntrusted to him alike, whether he 
may speak well or til (literally, to have been intrusted to him both sf 
having spoken well and if worse)... . miorevOyver is epexegetical of 
xwwdvvevecdos.” On this passage we should prefer to follow the 
scholiast, and take morevOrvac in the sense not of entrusting, bat of 
believing ; we would also treat it as the object of xivduvevecGat, which, 
meaning as it does to be endangered == made to incur danger, may be 
followed by the danger as its object. See Matthiae Gr. § 534. b. 
The risk to which the virtues of many men are here supposed to be 
subjected, is that of being understood and hence believed according to 
the representation of the funeral orator, whether he has spoken well 
or ill; i.e. whether he has set them forth as they deserved, or (yeigor) 
done them less than justice. This interpretation seems to account 
more perfectly than any other for the aorist participle einzorrs. 

C. 86. § 2. Pericles, speaking of the generation just departed, says, 
xrnoaperos yap WOOG ols Edebavto Cony syousy aOYHY vx anoveDg HpiP 
roig yvy moooxaréhioy; but immediately adds, ca 32 whem avrag 
avrot nes oide—enyvéncaper. How reconcile these two statements, 
of which the first appears to say, that the Athenian empire had at- 
tained its present greatness in a former generation; and the second, 
that it had been rendered greater by the contemporaries of the speak- 
er? Dr. Owen remarks: “ There is no real contradiction ... aa the 
empire had not been essentially enlarged, but rather strengthened 
and reduced to a settled policy of government by Pericles and those 
of his own age.” This is Poppo’s view: doy» dey considered as 
referring to extent of territory, which excludes of course from the fol- 
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lowing ra sei avenge any material enlargment of domain. Kriger, 
on the other hand, has given a different explanation, which appears 
to harmonize better with historic facts. He understands ooyy agyyy 
of the Hegemony, regarded simply as supremacy among the Grecian 
' States, without exact limitation either as to the authority conferred 
by that position, or as to the territorial limits within which it was ac- 
knowledged ; so that in the ensuing sentence we are at liberty to un- 
derstand extension in either one or both of these respects, in territory 
as well as in prerogative. 

C. 86.§ 4. ano de otag ra éntrndevosus nlOopes én avta xai pe? 
Olas nolireiag xat rooney & olay peycia éyevero. For the construc- 
tion of oiac—oiws reference is made to Crosby Gr. § 589. 2. b, 
which is inapplicable here, as it relates to constructions like Aevocete 
—ola 1Q0¢ oi avdgor nacyo, where two interrogative words are 
combined in a single interrogative clause. We may notice also an- 
other instance of irrelevant reference, III. 22.7. xas of zesaxoosos 
avtoy ois Exézaxto, x. ¢. 4, “the article has reference to the relative 
oig which follows, and therefore retains its demonstrative force (S. 
§ 166. 2. b.) those three hundred who had been appointed.” If the ar- 
ticle be taken as a demonstrative in this place, we may with equal 
propriety consider it as such in a great majority of the cases where it 
stands ; the use, which Mr. Sophocles calls demonstrative and de- 
scribes in the remark referred to, is widely different, as appears from 
the phrases zo» o¢ éqz, etc. cited as examples. 

C. 86. § 4. svouiloy ini ce tp magover ovx av angeny AsyO7vat 
aura. AeyOyves has avra for its subject, and is iteelt’ the subject of 
sivas understood, to which a» may be referred.” This would require 
anoenes instead of angeny ; if eivac is supplied, avza must be made 
_ its subject, and AeyOyvas taken as a limiting infinitive, that they would 
be not inappropriate to be spoken. But it is not necessary to supply 
sive ; the construction may be represented tolerably well by render- 
ing, thinking that on the present occasion they would be spoken without 
inappropriatencss. We should likewise differ from Dr. Owen as to 
the construction in c. 38 § 2. xa Suppasres nyiy pe py dey oixerazegg ty 
enohavoe te avrov ayata yiyropeva xagnovodas 1 XG TR TOY GA- 
Low ccy8eoinoy, where he makes ta adyada the subject of SupBaive ; 
better connect SupBasves npiv xagnovodas, x. 7. A. tt te our fortune to 
enjoy, etc. 

C. 37. § 1. ai dvopa pey dia ro my &¢ Olsyoug add eg aleiovac 
oixeiy Snuoxparia xéxdnzos. For dia. . . otxeiy the editor gives 
two interpretations. 1. Because the government ts not administered for 
the benefit of the few, but of the many. (Arnold after Steph. and 
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Gail). 2. Because the administration of government is not tn the 
hands of the few, but of the many. (Poppo and Goeller, 2nd ed.). 
Dr. Owen though he says the passage “does not seem admissible 
(susceptible?) of any interpretation wholly free from objections,” 
yet pronounces at last in favor of the latter rendering; nor are we 
disposed to find fault with his decision. ‘The context calls for such 
an explanation, and the construction, though eertainly unasual, is 
after all less harsh and violent than Dr. Owen seems to think it. We 
may translate almost literally, because the carrying on of government 
extends not to few but to many, which naturally enough suggests the 
sense required. 

C. 88. §1. ov xa? nuegay uy] regis 0 dumygor éxdgoon. “xad’ 
Higay 9 tépwic for 7 xad’ yuseay cégyic.” So also Kriger; but 
the difference of collocation appears to be more than a mere accident, 
asd requires to be accounted for. We may say, perbape, that nad 
neégas, standing as it does in the text, is nota mere adjunct of the 
noun, but qualifies the sentence, whereof day by day the enjoyment 
drives away vexation. 

C. 89. § 2. otra yag Aaxedaporios xad’ sxcorevs . . . oTQATEVOVEI. 
This reading, which is the common one, makes it necessary to take 
A caxedoinorvrs as a generic designation for the Lacedaemonians aad 
their allies—for neither do the Peloponnesian confederacy wage war 
by single States—a rather harsh expedient. It would have been well, 
perhaps, to notice the easier reading xa®’ ésavrovs which, though rest- 
ing on little manuscript authority, is preferred by Poppo and Kriger. 

C. 40. § 2. ov rovy Aoyous roig spyors BlaBry yyovpevor, Gada py 
mpodidayS7vos uaddov oye mootepoe 7 tnt & Osi Eoyep tAOciv. “ This 
use of épyq in the sense of tn truth, tn good deed, is very common.” 
‘Eoye here stands opposed to Acyq and signifies not in truth, but in 
action. ‘Translate, ‘‘ regarding not speech as any detriment to action, 
but rather not to be instructed by speech, before proceeding in action 
to those things which are necessary.” In the next section Pericles 
continues: “For in this also we (Athenians) are peculiar, that we 
show the greatest courage, though at the same time we consider fully 
what we are to undertake: 6 roi¢ alow aunbia per Coaocos, doyia- 
wog 82 Oxvoy pége.” Dr. Owen adopts the best account of this rather 
difficult clause, but bas fallen, apparently through inadvertence, into 
sone inconsistency of statement. He begins by saying, “ the only 
difficulty in this passage results from the grammatical use of 0, which 
refers to toduay and éxdoyilectou, i. e. the quality of daring combined 
with reflection.” But further on he remarks: “ Matthiae and Poppo 
consider the relative as repeated and explained in Aoyiwpog ... the 
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sense being as though it had been written 6 soig Allow, auadias 
Ogacos proovane, oxvoy qeget. This appears to me the best explan- 
ation.” Obviously, however, it would be absurd to say, the quality 
of daring combined with reflection, brings cowardice, etc. ; and 6, if it 
is repeated and explained in Aoysopos, can refer only to éxdoyiecPat. 

C. 42. § 3. xat yag roig tala yeipocs Sixasoy tiv é¢ rovs nodeuous 
wnig tis nareidos avégazatiay npotiPecPa. “ roig—zeigoc: has 
the force of the adnominal genitive after avdpayabiays. Kriger re- 
marks (Gr. § 48. 12. R. 2) that the adnominal dative of possession 
for the genitive is a form of speech which does not frequently ocour 
in Attic prose; and that where neither the position nor the sense re~ 
quires us to connect the dative with the substantive, we should take 
it rather with the verb. In the present case, certainly, the latter is 
the superior construction. Translate, “Since indeed for those who 
in other points were worse, it is just that the manly courage, which led 
them to the wars in support of their country, should be put forward 
(as a shield or screen, to cover their failings ).” 

C. 44. § 1. “ o00t napscre—énictavta:. On the sudden transition 
from the oratio recta to the oratio obliqua, cf. Kihner, § 345. R. 6.” 
There is a change here from the second person to the third; the ora- 
tor goes on to speak about those whom he had just before been speak- 
ing to; but there is no quotation in the passage, and of course no 
passing from direct to indirect quotation—from the oratso recta to the 
oratio obliqua. 

It will be seen, that of the points which we have noticed, some are 
the results of inadvertence,—slips, such as will now and then elude 
the keenest vigilance, and creep into the most elaborate productions. 
Others again are more or less matters of question ; points on which 
different minds, with the same evidence before them, may come to 
different conclusions. They are very far from proving, as we are 
very far from believing, that the commentary has been hastily or care- 
lessly prepared. On the contrary, our examination, limited and im- 
perfect as it has necessarily been, has satiafied us that we have in this 
work the fruits of labor at once diligent and successful. So obvious, 
indeed, are the traces of industrious study, as to render quite unne- 
cessary, expressions such as the following: “‘ but I am disposed after 
much reflection to adopt as the sense of the passage” (note on II. 42. 
4.); “after much examination I have adopted this as the best inter- 
pretation, though others may prefer to translate differently” (note on II. 
40. 4.); which a pardonable self-distrust has led the editor to insert. 
Dr. Owen has shown in this book, that he is not one of those, who can 
rest content with past attainments, careless of further progress. No one 
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who compares his Thucydides with the highly popular and useful school 
books which he had previouely edited, can fail to recognize its superi- 
ority. Its atyle is more correct, clear and businese-like ; it is nearly free 
from the faults of awkwardness and inaccuracy, by which those earlier 
works were occasionally disfigured. It shows much less of a certain 
disposition to tmprove upon the author, to dilate upon his beauties and 
endorse his moral teachings, to supply emotions that the student ought 
to feel, which in its predecessors bordered now and then upon the la- 
dicrous. It exhibits a more mature scholarship, more thorough and 
exact research, and more of that practical skill in dealing with one’s 
materials which practice only can bestow. 

Scholars will await with interest the publication of the second vol- 
ume, destined to contain, according to the announcement of the pre- 
face, “the remaining text of Thucydides, brief annotations, and copi- 
ous verbal, historical and grammatical indices of the whole work.” 


ARTICLE XIII. 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 
Age of Interary Men. 


In a late Number of a German periodical, a list is given of the names 
and ages of some of the more prominent scholars and distinguished in- 
dividuals in the various walks of life in Germany, together with some 
explanatory remarks. We subjoin the list as a matter of interesting re- 
cord and of comparison, on a number of important points, with the theo- 
logians -and literary characters of England and the United States. The 
first list includes those who lived to the age of 80—92 years. 


Terstegen, . . . Q2yrs.| Goethe, . . . «. S83 yn. 
Spalding, ‘ : . 90 Planck (the elder), 82 
nebel, . ‘ ‘ . 90 Hans Sachs, __—s. 82 
Tiedge,. . . . 88 Pestalozzi, . 81 
Gerstenberg, . . . 86 Kastner, 81 
Bodmer, , ‘ . 85 Duke Ulrich of Bronswick, 81 
J. G. Miiller, . .  . 84 Gockingk, . 80 
Gleim, . ; ‘ . 84 Kant, . ; 80 
Frederic Jacobs, . . 83 Jerusalem, . 80 
Hermes, : i 83 Wieland, 80 


Ja this list are men who struggled with depressing poverty; others 
who could gratify every want; some who lived in quiet; others who 
performed the most active duties; some who were endowed with the 
highest poetic gifts; others who had no imaginative faculty. Creative 
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power and activity as authors continaed in some to extreme old age; 
some lived in the extreme South; others in the cold North. 

The next list enumerates some distinguished men who lived to the age 
of 70—79. 


tN eau - « «© @9yrs.| Minuto, . . . «. Tyre 
Klopetock, - »« 29 J. G. Jacobi, o « + 48 
A. Schlegel - « 78 Schlozer, . . .« « Th 
Klin te ots 8 Justus Moser, . . . 74 
Nico a : aS 43 . 78 Agricola, ; . ‘14 
C. F. Weisse, - « 78 Christian Btolberg, - + 8 
Stagemann, . . . 77 Pfeffel, : . « 
J ung-Stilling, oS . 77 Ramler, . i ; . 78 
F.H.Jacobi,.  . . 16 Thomasius, ~ 6 « 4% 
J.P. Uz, . ° ° 76 Salis, ) ° 72 
Veit Weber,. . . 75 J. Adolf Schlegel, « “s 42 
Chr. Wolf, . ‘ . 0 Olearius, ; » 2 
A. Lafontaine, . . 0 Matthisson, : ; - 4 
J.-H. Voss, .  . . 75 Eberhard, . . . . 7 
Miller (painter), . . 15 Spener, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 20 
Claadiuas, : s- w&. ~46 Ph. Vonsesen, . . . 70 
Schroeckh, . . . 75 Paul Gerhard, . . . 70 


Breitinger, ¢ ce ee “5 


In the above list of names, there was a great variety and contrast in 
pursuits, outward circumstances, education, etc., but not eo great as in 
the individuals first named. Moet of them, as students and authors, were 
confined to one or two departments. A. W. Schlegel and Miuutoli were 
exceptions. Most of them were also intellectually vigorous till the close 
of life. 


The next enumeration embraces: 


Leopold Count rapa, 69 yrs. | Gottsched,. . . . O66 yrs. 


Anna Luise Karsch, 69 Weckherlin, 66 
Alb. v. Halter, -  . 69 F. A. Wolf, . 65 
Moscherosch, . ‘ . 68 Brentano, . ‘ 65 
Hebel, . , ‘ . 68 J. A. Cramer, . i . 65 
Hang, . - . 68 C.A. Vulpius, . . . 64 
J. V. ‘Andres, ~ «+ 68 J. M. Miller, . « 64 
Von Lilienstern, 2 . 67 Lichtwer, . . ‘ . 64 
Von Houwald, . 67 Francke, 64 
W. Von Humboldt, . 67 Luther, » » « 68 
De la Motte Fouqné, . 67 Jean Paul, . - « 62 
Abr. a Sancta clas, . €7 Hofmanns Waldau, . . 61 
Tebudi,.  .. . 67 Hegel, n° we ce. oe 61 
orig ia - . 67 Engel, - «+» - 61 
Manso, . ee GT Zinzendorf, . . + 60 
Arehenholz, . j ‘ . 67 Lavater, - ‘ . 60 
Theremin, . . . 66 Kosegarten, . .  »« 60 
Schleiermacher, . . 66 Gotz, . é . 60 


Eleven of the above were clergymen. Most in the list led a quiet life ; 
others, e. g. Luther, Humboldt, were men of the greatest activity. In 
literary character there is almost every variety. The literary power in 
most continued till the last. “In general, old age is not be marked off 
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before the sixtieth year. What lies this side of that limit belongs to the 
youthful and fresh, or to the ripe and vigorous, or to the gradually fading 
powers. In the last stages of middle life, death is wont to gather his 
richest harvests, not only among the thinkers and poets, but in all de- 
partments of action.” 

The following is the list which is given of those who died between the 
age of 36 and 22. No instances are furnished of the men who deceased 
between the age of 36 and 59. 


Schenkendorf, . . 36 yrs.| Novalis, 29 yrs. 
Phil Moritz, . . . 86 Giinther, 28 
Hutten,. . . . 85 E. Schultze, 28 
H. Von Keist, . . 35 Holty, 28 
Grabbe, . : ; . 84 Cronegk, 27 
William Miller, . . 82 W. Hauff, . 25 
J. E. Schlegel, ; . $i Wackenroder, 25 
Paul Flemming, .  . 31 Korner, . 22 


Excitability was the characteristic of nearly all the individuals io this 
list. Six were soldiers. Four of the others were travellers; one of them 
traversed Russia and Persia. Three only led a quiet life. The early 
death of nearly all is to he ascribed directly or indirectly to their nervous 
activity. In the constitution of a very few only, lay the germ of disease. 
Most of these young men belonged to the north of Germany. 


German Conversations- Lexicon. 


The ninth edition of this widely circulated Lexicon has recently been 
completed. It is published in 120 parts or fasciculi, which form fifteen 
volumes. The last two numbers contain a very valuable General Index, 
in 112 pages, small type. The full title of the work is the following: 
“ Allgemeine Deutsche Real-Encyclopadie fiir die gebildeten Stinde Con- 
versations-Lexicon.” The price of the set in Germany, printed on very 
good paper, is about 20 Thaler = $15. In the last No. a list of the con- 
tributors to the various editions is given. The whole number ie 368. 
They are found in all departments of literature and science. Some of 
them were or are very eminent in their respective departments, and are 
known throughout the world. The responsible editor of the ninth edition 
was Dr. Karl August Epse. The work has been owned by the firm of 
Brockhaus & Co. since 1808, having been purchased in tbat year by 
F. A. Brockhaus, father of the present publisher. The eighth edition was 
completed in 1837, and up to 1842, 31,000 copies had been sold. The 
seventh edition of the Supplement, in four volumes, was published in 
1838—41. The Encyclopaedia Americana was based on the seventh 
German edition. The first idea of the Lexicon was suggested by Dr. 
Libel. The first volume was published in 1796. Lébel died on the ap- 
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pearance of the third volume in 1796. The sixth and last volume was 
published in 1808. Of the fifth edition, 32,000 copies were printed. 
The ninth edition has the text of the eighth as its basia, but every article, 
without exception, was carefully revieed, and where necessary, amended 
and enlarged. All the Articles that were in the Supplement, and not in 
the eighth edition, are incorporated into the ninth. An important num- 
ber of new Articles in all branches of knowledge, especially in Ancient 
History, Geography and Special History, have been added. The original 
design of this work was to furnish facilities for self-education, to supply 
persons engaged in manual labor, or who were but partially educated, 
with the information necessary for common reading, for intelligent con- 
versation and for the general business of life. “It is at the present time,” 
_in the language of the editor, “rather a thesaurus of all valuable know- 
ledge, and embraces the entire circle of the sciences in all their particu- 
lara, as fur as the same are important for an educated public; it forms a 
progressive chronicle of all reniurkable events down to the present time, 
® mirror of all the outward and inward phenomena in society, the State, 
the church, science, art and literature. It is not merely a work for refer- 
ence; but it is a manual for daily use, a reading-hook, attractive by its 
judicious selection and agreeable form of exhibition.” In many respects, 
we may add, it is very valuable for the scholar. Among its contributors 
in the various editions were such orientalists and classical scholars as 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Rodiger, Kosegarten, Brandis, Becker, H. Brock- 
haus, Palmblad, etc. 

The principal deficiency in this great work is owing to the want of an 
evangelical spirit in some of its conductora and principal contributors. It 
cannot, indeed, be called a neological production. It does not openly attack 
or secretly undermine the Christian faith. It seeks to be, at least in many 
of the Articles, fair and impartial. It would not offend any prevailing 
taste in Gerinany. Ita object is to bring out a work which shall be uai- 
versally acceptable. But it ought to exhibit the truth fully, fearlessly and. 
heartily. For such subjects as Luther, Calvin, Reformation, Pietiam, 
Christian Missions, and tnany others, writers should be selected whase 
feelings fully accord with the theme. A neologist would necessarily give 
an unfair and imperfect representation of many topics. The Lexicon, in 
accordance with its objects, should not be indeed religious, It is scientific, 
historical and literary. Yet it isa work for Christendom ; a vast number of 
its readers are Christians; many of its writers ate professed ministers of 
Christ, or teachers of theology. 

Many of the above remarks apply to the American translation of tbe 
seventh edition. The great men of the church are thrust into a corner. 
Brief and imperfect notices are given of theologians of commanding in- 
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tellect, while some insignificant military general, who was in a succesa- 
ful skirmish or two, is conspicuously delineated and lauded. The wri- 


ter, we have understood, of many of the biographical articles, relating to 
New England puritans and Presbyterian worthies, is a Roman Catholic. 


New Latin Lericon. 

A new Lexicon of the Latin Langunge is in the process of publication, 
by Reinhold Klotz, Professor in the University at Leipsic, and, for many 
yeara, one of the editors of the “Jahrbiicher flir Philologie,” a distin- 
guished classical journal. Prof. K. is also well known as one of the 
ablest editors of Cicero’s Orations. The Lexicon, which he has now un- 
dertaken, must be regarded, therefore, as the fruit of many years’ study, 
under the most favorable circumstances, by an accurate and accompliah- 
ed scholar. The work will appear in fifteen fasciculi, making two large 
octavo volumes, price in Germany about $6. When the work will be 
completed, we are not informed, It is published in a very superior style, 
by George Westermann of Brunswick. It is printed in double columns, 
on fair and strong paper, with a clear and new type. Indeed we have 
rarely seen a lurge Latin book printed so well. The author's aim is thus 
stated in his prospectus ; “First, to exhibit the treasures of the Latin lup- 
guage itself, i. e. the roots of the Latin tongue and the single derivative 
words, as fully as the narrow limits of a lexicon will permit; to ascer- 
tain their derivation or relationship as far as possible ; to fix their funda- 
mental] meaning, and to define them more exactly in their actual use, 80 
as to develop the particular significations of a word from its fundamen- 
tal sense, and to exhibit these significations in their natural order, and to 
devote a careful attention to the technical expressions of statesmen, di- 
plomatists, jurists, rhetoricians, naturalists, husbandmen, architects, ete., 
which have not always heen handled with equal felicity.” 

“Secondly, to bring before the reader the connections im which single 
words appear, though not with the fulness of a thesaurus, yet with greater 
completeness than has been common and in a form better than has been 
attained in the larger lexicons, so as to point out more exactly the gram- 
matical constructions in which the words are found, whereby, e. g. the 
prepositions, which sustain the relations of the Cases, and the other par- 
ticles which make up the gramunatical jointa, shall be placed before the 
" eye in the most careful manner.” 

In order to accomplish these two great bbjects, the author says he has 
paid special attention to etymology, synonyms and antiquities. In re- 
spect to the synonymous forms of words, he has pointed out the differ- 
ences, e. g. between abitio and abitus, abortio and abortus, actio, actus, 
actum and agmen, discessio and discessus, scriptio, scriptura, scriptus and 
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scriptum, etc. Not seldom has he gone into the synonymous syntactical 
forms, e. g. he has indicated the difference between manéfe aliquem and 
alicui, subire aliquem rem and alicui rei, ete. 

What are the merits of this Lexicon, compared with that of Freund, 
we are not able to decide. A classical friend, who has made some use 
of Klotz in his daily studies, expresses high satisfaction with the soupd 
judgment, discrimination and accurate knowledge of the language every- 
where exhibited. In two respects, at least, Freund appears to us to have 
the advantage. One is, that he gives the history of the language, the 
biography, so to speak, of the words. The other advantage is in the ar- 
rangement. Freund makes separate paragraphs of the subdivisions of an 
article. Klotz presents all which he has to say in an unbroken mass, 80 
that it is difficult for the eye instantly to catch what is needed. How 
Klotz will include his materials in two volumes, we do not perceive, 
Down to the word animus, there are 416 pages, while Freund closes that 
word on the 286th page, yet the latter fills four octavo volumes, making 
in all 4596 pages. 


Interary Institutions in Swilzerland. 

We are pained to observe in the public journals that the literary insti- 
tution or college at Lausanne, and also the one at Neufchatel have been 
discontinued, or suppressed by the radical governments of the two can- 
tons. The college at Lausanne was founded in 1587; in this the late 
Dr. Vinet was professor. The college at Neufchatel was made illustrious 
for some years by the palaeontological discoveries of Professor Agassiz, 
now connected with Harvard University. He is a native of Neufchatel. 
His discoveries in the history of fossil fishes, it is said, have thrown more 
light on that branch of the study than thoze of any one since Cuvier. 
The college, standing near the lake, contains a valuable Museum of nat- 
ural history, and the rocks and fossils illustrating very satisfactorily the 
structure of the Jura mountains. 

Ja 1834, a university or high school was established at Berne. The 
Museum contains a noble collection of the natural curiosities of Switzer- 
land. The departments of mineralogy and geology are particularly in- 
structive. A complete series of fossils, collected by M. Studer, are de- 
posited here. The town-library contains 40,000 volumes and many val- 
uable Msa.; among the latter are more than 1000 Helvetic Mes. The. 
distinguished Haller, a native of Berne, was once librarian. The man- 
agement of the university is in the hands of the city government. At- 
_ tempts have been made, within a few years, as also in Zurich, to intro- 
duce teachers holding neological sentiments, contrary to the wishes of a 
large portion of the people. 
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The University of Zurich was opened on the 29th of April, 18393. I 
' has about 200 students. The building of the suppressed Augustinian 
convent has been apprupriated to its use. Profeseors, expelled from. other 
countries for liberal opinions, have found refuge here. Among the most 
eminent professors are Oken, Schédnlein, J. E. Orelli and J.G. Buiter, the - 
last two joint editors of the edition of Cicero, in eight volumes, Hirzig, the 
well known biblical commentator, Hirze}, the commentator on Job, ete. 
Among the individuals who have in successive periods rendered this city 
illustrious were Conrad Gesner, Zuingli, Bullinger, Hottinger, Heidegger, 
Bodmer, Breitinger, Lavater, Solomon Gessner, Hees, and many otbers. 
It was the native place of Pestalozzi. Here the first entire English ver- 
gion of the Bible by Miles Coverdale was printed in 1535. The city is 
now distinguished for its large printing establishments and jts trade in 
books. The library of the university contains many original Mass. of the 
early reformerse, The town library has 45,000 printed volumes and Mas, 
Zuingli’s Greek Bible, with marginal notes, chiefly Hebrew, by himself, 
a portrait of that reformer and his daugliter, three autograph letters io 
Latin of Lady Jane Grey, and other inestimable treasures. 

The University of Basil was founded in 1460, the first important semi- 
nary for the advancement of learning established in Switzerland. It num- 
bered among its professors, Erasmus, Euler and the Bernouillis. Beve- 
ral of the present professors have av [curepean reputation.. Dr. de Wette, 
now sixty-eight years old, is professor of theology, and stands at the head 
of living commentators on the Scriptures. He is the son of a preacber 
at Ulla, near Weimar, and was a profesaor in the University of Berlia 
frown 1810 to 1818 He was removed from his office in the last named 
year, in consequence of writing a letter of eondolence to the mother of 
George Sand. He came to Basil in 1822. He lectures on dogmatics, 
morals and exegesis. K.R. Hagenbacb is well known as an orthodox 
theologian and able church historian. He is a native of Basil and was 
born in 1801. His futher was professor of medicine. He was a pupil of 
Liicke, Neander and Schleiermacher. He bas published two collections 
of sermona, History of Christian Doctrines, Lectures on the Nature and 
History of the Reformation, etc. The other professors of theology are 
J. J. Stihelin, who has written on the Messianic Prophecies, J. G. Miil- 
ler, and William Hoffinann, the excellent succeseor of Dr. Blumbhardt in 

othe Mizsion Institute. In the philosophical faculty is C. F. Schénbein, 
everywhere known for his discoveries in chemistry, etc. William Wacker- 
pagel, born in Berlin in 1806, was made professor of the German lan- 
guuge and literature in Basil in 1832. His publications are numerous 
und popular. The whole number of professors, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, is thirty-one. The funds of this university are small. The public 
or city library, contains 50,000 volumes, among them the Acts of the 
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Council of Basil, with chains attached to the binding, many inestimable 
Mas., some of the works of Erasmus, ete. 

Public instruction at Geneva is under the general direction of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction. This council has the control, 1. of the Academy, 
which is composed of four faculties, Theology, Law, Sciences and Let- 
ters, and which counts twenty-six professors, and about 150 regular sto- 
dents ; 2. the colleges of Geneva and Carouge; 3. the secondary school 
for girls; 4. fifty primary schools, numbering 4000 seholars; 5. auxiliary 
establishments, viz. the public library, the botanic garden, the academical 
museum and the observatory. The College of Geneva was founded by 
Calvin in 1538. The pupils are divided into eleven classes, four of which 
are called French classea, in which students are fitted for industrial or 
commercial pursuits. The number of scholars is between 400 and 500. 
At the end of each academical year, about the middle of August, there is 
a public celebration, at which there is a distribution of prizes, etc. The 
succgssful pupils receive their medals at the hands of the chief syndic in 
St. Peter’s Chureb. The venerable company of pestors has bad in charge 
religious and theological instruction. The public library, in the base- 
ment of the college, was founded in 1551 by Bonivard, “the prisoner of 
Chillon.” It contains about 40,000 volumes and 500 Mss. It.is rich in 
works of ancient theology. It has a collection of the autograph letters of 
Calvin, of Beza, Farel, Viret, and other reformers, the homilies of Augus- 
tine, written on papyrus of the sixth century, a translation of Quintus 
Curtius, found in the luggage of Charles the Bold, after the battle of 
Grandson, a beautiful Ms. of the four Gospels, etc. The Museum, com- 
menced in 1818, has heen augmented by the geologica) collections of 
Saussure, Brongniart, Jurine and Necker, and ia very rich in ornithology. 
There is a complete series of the minerals of the country, and of the 
fishes of the lakes. The botanic garden was formed in 1818 by the cele- 
brated botanist Decandolle. Among the distinguished individuals who 
have adorned this small city, were the Turretines, Calvin, Beza, Le Clerc, 
Cellérier, Casaubon, Scaliger, Godefroy, Burlemaqui, De Lolme, Dumont, 
Necker, Sismondi, Mallet, Bonnet, Sanssure, who first ascended Mont 
Blanc, Prevost, Decandolle, Huber, Dacier, De la Rive, Madame de Stael, 
wA. Decandolle, Maunoir, etc. For an account of the New Theological 
School, see Bib. Sacra, Ill. p. 786. 


The publications in all departments of literature have greatly fallen off 
since February last, except political books and pamphlets which every- 
where spring up. Among the few in classical and theological literature 
we notice the fellowing: 

Principia Grammatices Neo-Persicae cum Metrorum doctrina et dialo- 
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gis Persicis, pp. 352. This grammer, by Gabriel Geitlia, professor of 
oriental languages in the university of Helsingfors, is commended in the 
Haile Allg. Litt. Zeitung, “as a book in the highest degree useful to the 
teacbers and learners of the Persian lenguage.”—Caspari C. P. Beitrige 
zur Einleitung in das Buch Jesaia u. zur Geschichte der Jesaianisehea 
Zeit. 1 Thir. 24 Sgr. This is a part of the “ Biblico-Theological and 
apologetice-critical Studies,” by Prof Delitzech and Casperi.—Reinhard 
F. W., Versueh iiber den Plan, etc. 24 Sgr. Thies is a new edition of 
Reinbard’s celebrated book on the Plan of the Founder of the Christian 
Church, with an appendix and additions by the excellent Dr. Heubner of 
Wittenberg.—Die Grundlebre d. Religion Jesu, onch dem Principe des 
Evangeliechen Pretestantismus ermittelt u. systematisch entfaltet von Dr. 
August Francke, 1 Thir. 1848.—Schneidewin F. W. Die Homerischen 
Hymnen auf Apvllon 124 Ngr.—Parallelgrammatik d. Griechischen u. 
Lateinischen Sprache von Dr. V. C. F. Rest, F. Kriez u. F. Berger, 2ter 
Thew. Schulgrammatik d. Lat. Sprache. von Dr. Kritz u. Dr. 

Rost is the well knewn Greek grammarian, Kritz is the editor of Bellust 
ead belongs to Erfurt—Euripides’ Werke. Griechiech mit metrischer 
Uebersetzung u. priifenden u. erklirenden Anmerkungen von J. A. Has- 
tang. “The titerary setivity of Hartnng has in variows ways eed in a 
_ Wery productive manner, been employed on Euripides. By bis fuade- 
mental learwing and extensive reading, by accurate observation of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the poet, by acute groupings, original judg- 
ments, and a fine artistic feeling, he has aided in various ways to the un- 
derstanding of the poet.” Jena Alig. Lit. 28.—Dr. Kari Ullmann of Hei- 
delberg has published a pamphlet in which be advocates the equality of 
all the Confessions and unlimited civil freedem.—The Christian Sym- 
bolic of the late Dr. Marheinecke, exhibiting the oreeds of the Catholics, 
Lutherans, Reformed, Socinians, Greek Ctwrch, is about te be published 
under the charge of Mathies and Vatke.—Ulfilas, Ureebrift, Worterbueh, 
Sprachlehre, von Ign. Gaugengigt, Bevorwortet von Dr. M. Fertig.—An 
important werk has just been published by Dr. Karl Wieseler, professor 
of theology in Gottingen, entitled: “Ein Versuch fiber die Chronelogie 
und Abfassungaezeit,der Apostelgeschichte und der Paalinieehen Briefe.” 
The first book treats of the ebronology of the Acts of tbe Aposties, the 
second, the time of the writing of the Paulive episties, with an Appendix 
. on the time of the writing of the epistle to the Hebrews. Two ercursus 
treat of the residence at Rome, partly of Paul, partly of Peter. 

Dr. J. F. Robr, the great rationaliet leader, died at Weimar, June 16, 
1848. He was born near Naumburgh, July 30, 1777.—Died at Herne, 
July 12, 1848, Dr. Matthias Schneckenburger, peefesser of theology in 
the university there. He was bora im 1904. He published a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle of James, Contributions to New Testament Introduo 
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ton, on the origin of the first canonical Goepel, the orthodox doctrine on 

the two Nawres of Chriat-—Dr. F. A. Bornemann, professor in the gym- 

Resium at Meissen in Saxony, died at Kircbberg, June 27, 1848. He 

pdited an edition of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 1828, 1838, 1840, of the 

Memorabilia, 1629, Scholia in Lucam, 1830, Acta Apostolorum, 1848, ete. 

He was born April 9, 1786.—-The Swies historian, Henry Zecbokke, bora 

et Magdeburg, March 22, 1770, died June 27, 1848, at Aarau, Switzer- 

land. His writings are very voluminous. Selections from his historical: 
writings have appeared in 16 vols. 12mo. His last publication was 
“Hours of Devotion to promote true Christianity."—The celebrated Cha- 
seautbriand died in Paris, July 4, 1848. He was bora at St. Malo, Sept. 

4, 1769.—-Berzelius, the distinguished chemist, died at Stockholm, Aug. 

7, 1848.—A bust of Martin Luther has been at last placed in the cele- 

- brated Valhalla. It stands between those of Holbein and Copernieus.— 

Prof. Ewald has accepted an invitation to return to Gittingen, the scene 

of his former labors—Dr. Stickel has become ordinary professor of 
Oriental literature in Jena.—April, 1848, completed 500 years since the 

founding of the university of Prague. 


The English Language by R. G. Latham, M. D., fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late profeseor of the English language in University 
College, London. Second edition, revised and greatly enlarged. on: 
Taylor and Walton, 1848, 8vo. pp. 581. 

This elaborate grammar—to be regarded in the second edition as al- 
most a new work—is divided into seven parts. Part I. takes up the gen- 
eral ethnological relations of the English language; Part IL. the history 
and analysis; Part III. the sounds, Jetters, pronunciation and spelling; 
Part 1V. the etymology; Part V. the syntax; and Part V1. the prosody. 
The ethnological division discusses the Germanic affinities of the Eng- 
lish language and the languages of the Gothic stock, the Celtic stock of 
languages and their relations to the English, the Anglo-Norman and the 
Janguages of the classical stock, and the position of the English language 
as Indo-European. We quote the following from the preface: “In 1840, 
80 jittle bad been done by Englishmen for the English language, that in 
acknowledging my great obligations to foreign scholars, I was only able 
to speak of what might be done by my own countrymen. Since then, 
however, there has been a good beginning of what is likely to be done 
well. My references to the works of Kemble, Garnet arid Guest show 
that my autherities now are as much English as German. And this is 
likely to be the case. The details of the Syntax, the illustrations drawn 
frem our provincial dialects, the minute history of individual words, and 
the whole system of articulate sounds can, for the English, only be done 
safely by an Englishman; or to speak more generally, ean, for any lan- 
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guage, only be dealt with properly by the grammarian whose mother 
tongue is that language. The Deutsche Grammatik of Grimm is the work 
not of an age nor of a century, but, like the great history of the Athenian, 
& xtijpa sic ae. It is the magazine from whom all draw their facts and 
iMustrations. Yet it is only the proper German portion that pretends to 
be exhaustive. The Dutch and Scandinavians bave each improved the 
exhibition of their own respective languages.” “ Accurate and systematic 
scholars of other countries prepared the way for the Deutache Grainma- 
tik—Ten Kate in Holland, Dowbrowsky a Slavonian and Rask a Dane.” 

Infant Baptism a Scriptural service, containing a critics} sarvey and 
digest of the leading evidence, classical, biblical and patristic, by Rev. 
Robert Wilson, professor of Sacred Literature for the General Assembly, 
Royal College, Belfast. London: Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 534. 


Among the recent American publications or worke now in press are 
the following: 

Manual of Ancient Geography, by Dr. 8. C. Sbirlite, of the Royal Gym- 
nasium at Wetzlar. Translated by Profs. Beck and Felton of Cambridge. 

The third American edition, from the fifth English, of Prof. William 
Smyth's Lectures on Modern History, edited by Jared Sparks. 

Moritz Meurer’s Life of Martin Luther, from the original authorities, 
translated by a Lutheran clergyman of New York city, pp. 692. 

The unaltered Augsburgh Confession, with a Preface and an Historical 
Introduction, and the three chief Symbols of the Christian church, etc. 
by C. H. Schott, translated from the German, 18mo. 

The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, by Dr. Sartorius. Translated 
froin the fifth German edition, by Rev. O. S. Stearns. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln, 18mo. pp. 161. 

Recent Discourses delivered in the chapel of Brown University, on 
many of the leading moral and religious topics of the day, by Francis 
Wayland, D. D. 

Sketch of the History of Harvard College, by Samuel A. Eliot. Boston: 
Little and Brown, 1848, 18mo. pp. 190. | 

Modern French Literature by L. Raymond de Vericour, revised with 
notes and additions by Win. S. Chase. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lin- 
coln, 1848, 12mo. pp. 444. [A valuable and aeagonable work. ] 

The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland, sketches of their Char- 
acter and specimens of their Eloquence, by Rev. Robert Turnbull. New- 
York : Robert Carter, 1848, 1Smo. pp. 34]. [This book contains sermons 
from Bossuet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Massillon, Saurin, Vinet, 
Monod A., Grandpierre, Lacordaire, Merle D’Aubigné and Gauseen.) 

. Baptism with reference to its import and Modes, by Edward Beecher, 
D. D. New-York: Jobn Wiley, 12mo. pp. 342. 
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A. 
Abila, or Lysanias, 79. 
mari hie relation to his posterity, 


Pa of Society i in knowledge 
and virtue, 358. Value of a hope- 
ful frame of mind, 358. Trust in 
the Spirit, in biblieal predictions, 
in the fitness of the Gospel, in the 
success of the Gospel, 359 ; in the 
general state of the world, 360; 
proved from faets, 361; some 
prominent events in the church, 
362; from events io eivil society, 
363. Great influence of Grecian 
culture and civilization, 364. Pre- 
dominance of Goths in Europe, 
967. Firat French Revolution, 
369. Encouraging inferences, 373. 

Agency Divine in production of mat- 
ter, 342, 

“ikkdr in Northern Syria, 20. 

Aleppo, Tour to, 1, 243. 

Aleppo iu Syria, history, 467. Salt 
plain, 471. Castle of Sphery, 472. 
Tribes of Arabe, 473. Castle, 
mound, eburches, 475, Taxes in 
the 18th century, 477. Progress, 
ruins, 479, 663. 

Alphabetical Pealme, age of, 58. 

American Oriental Society, 201. 

“4pamea, Greek inscription at, 91; 
ruins of, 685, 

postolical Constitutions, new edition 
of, 296. 

Anachronism in Acts 5: 36; in rela- 
tion to Theudas, 409. [ 457. 

Antioch in Syria, history, 455; ruins, 

Arabic Society at Beirtt, 203. 

Area in Northern Syria, 15. 


Arvad or Ruad, 251. 

Asiatic Society at Parie, 190; Lon- 
don, 200. 

Austrian Unwersities, 203. 


B. 

Barin in Syria, 689. 

Batrone, aceount of, 8. 

Beirit, tour from to Aleppo, 1, 247. 

Beings spiritual, conatitution of, 633. 

Bernstein, Prof. at Breslau, employ- 
ed on a new Syriac Lexicon, 390. 

Bibkical Geography, notes on, 79. 

Bibliotheque Royale at Paris, 383. 

Botta M., excavations by near Nine- 
veh, 148, 200. 

British Museum, origin of, 388 ; his- 
tory, 389; amount of books, etc. 
389. 

Brooks's edition of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, 771. 


C. 

Cambridge University, England, state- 
ments respecting, 192. 

Catholiciem in Haly, 507. Subject of 
interest, 598. Canses of the growth 
of the religion, 508, Physical fea- 
tures of the country and historical 
aasociations, 599. Antiquity, 600. 
‘Permanent funds, 601. St. Peter’s 
church, 602. Value of permanent 
funds, 603. Value of the Fine 
Arts, 604; as connected with the 
Catholic religion, 605. Position 
of the Fine Arts hereafter, 606. 
Truth in creeds, 608. Weakness 
of the system, 609. Not favorable 
to physical prosperity, 110. A 
materializing syetem, 611; a bap- 
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tized paganism, 614. Childish and 
unreasonable, 616. A religion of 
symbols, sensible signs, 619; ha- 
sed on a few picked passages 
from Bible, 621. Character and 
history of present pope, 623. 

Chace, Prof. George 1., On the agen- 
cy of God in the production of ma- 
terial phenomena, 342. On the 
spirit and constitution of Spiritual 
Beings, 633. 

Chalcis, Notes on by Dr.Robinson, 90. 
Chase Irah, D. D., edition of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, 296. 
Chinese language, remarks on by a 
missionary in China, 751. Num- 
ber of characters, 731; 12,000 in 
common use, according to Dr. 

Morrison, 752. 

Classical authors, review of new edt 
tions of, 17), 77]. 

Colleges at Cambridge, Eng. 192; 
at Paris, 194. 

Constitution of spiritual beings, by 
Prof. Chace, 633. 

Conatitutions Apostolical, new edition 
of, 296. Contents, 297. Speci- 
mens, 297. A pious fraud, but 
good derived from them, 298. 
Authors well meaning men, 300. 
Prevalence of frauds, 303. A true 

eat of existing realities, 304. 
ranslation fuithful, 305. Intro- 

duction of infant baptism, 307. 

Passage of Tertullian considered, 

309 ; his real views, 311. 
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5: 12.19, 263. Character of as a 
commentator, 264. His exeget- 
cal Manual, 266. 

Dictionary of Philosophical Scrences 
noticed, 114. 

Divine Agency in the production of 
material phenomena, 342. Opin- 
ions of Hindoos and Egyptians on 
the question, What is matter ? 342. 
Views of the transcendentalists of 
Germany and France, 343. The 
view which allows to matter no 
real existence incorrect, 344. 
Souree of evidence is our senses, 
345. Master is more than a man- 
ifestation of Divine power, 347. 
Animal endowments fitted to their 
ends, 349. Harmful qualities coun- 
teracted, 351. Disarrangement of 
an organ no part of its design, 
353. Simplicity of God's works, 
355. Matter not eternal, 357. 

Druses, destruction of by the Mos- 
lems, 665. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament by Davidson, 513. Three 
queations, What is the meaning of 
church, in whom is its govern- 
ment vested, what relution do its 
officers sustain to each other ? 513 
Dr. D. agrees substantially with 
Cambridge platform, 514. Each 
church complete in itself, 515. 
Ordination by the church, 517. 


Conversations- Lexicon, completion of | Edinburgh city and University, De- 


the 9th edition, 788. 


D. 
Dale, Lieut., Death of, 770. 


acription of, 385. 
Edwards, Prof. B. B., Articles by, 
58, 192, 358, 375, 378, 551, 597. 
El-Medineh, Ruins of, 19. 


Damascus, Tour to from Beirtit, 760. | Emmons, Dr., Remarks on a sermon 


Daphne in Syria, 454. 

Davidson, Dr. Samuel, Church poli- 
ty of the New Testament, 394, Re- 
viewed, 513. Introduction to the 
New Testament, 506. 

Dead Sea, Depression of, 397. Ex- 
ploring expedition to, 764. 

De Welle, Commentary on Romans 


of his by Mr. Withington, 625. 
Reputation of Dr. E., 625. Opin- 
ion of Dr. Chalmers, 426. The 
Bible and systems of divinity, 626. 
We study nature by the influence 
of systems, 627. The general 
mind codperates with the individ- 
ual, 629. A man cannot go to the 
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Bible with his mind as a tabula first two chapters and part of the 
rasa, 631. The Bible is perfect, third, translated, 700, 
yet how slowly has it been inter-| Hamilion, Sir William, Edition of 


preted, 632 Reid’s works and character as a 
Exfurt, Luther’s religious experience| philosopher, 109. 
in the cloister at, 519. Hebrew Studies, 59. 


Ezekiel, the prophet, circumstances | Hengatenberg’s Commentary on the 
. of his life, 435. Character of his| Paealma, 392. 
. times, 437, Pereonal character, | Hermana, Godfrey, 31. 
438. Intellectual and practical | Hermel, remarkable monument, 605. 
views, 441. Style and manner,| Heyne of Gottingen, 31. 
442. Composition of the book, | High School, Edinburgh, 387. 
444. Arrangement of his prophe-| Hiizig’e Commentaries, 391. On the 
eies, 445. Time of hie consecra-| symbols in Ezekiel, chep. i., 724. 
tion, 701. Mode of representation | Homes, Rev. Henry, On vineyards in 
rests on the Pentateuch, 703. Kin-| the East, 283. 
dred to Isaiah’s vision, 704. De-| Hams in Syria, history of, 683. 
sign of theophany, 705. People to 
whom he spoke, 706. Symbols . L 
allied to Babylonian, 707. Notes | Inscriptions, Greek in Syria, copied 
on the verses, 709. by Rev. W. M. Thomson, Remarks 
Excavations at Kborsabad, 148, 200.| on by Pres. Woolsey, 586. 
E-xperience, Luther's at Erfurt, 519. ; 


F. Jebetl, the ancient Byblos, 6. 
Frederic William, of Prussia, his cor- Jeble el-4ala, Ruins of, 667. [461 
onation oath, 593. Jebel St. Simon in Syria, Ruins at, 
Jebilee in Syria, described, 258. 
Jerome, &., His Life and Times, 117. 
Editions of his works by Eras. 
mus and Martianay, 120. Birth 
at Stridon in Illyria, 12h At 
Rome in A. D. 363, 122. Bap- 
tism, 124. Travels in Gaul, 124. 
Studied Hebrew and Chaldee, 126, 
Various disputes, 128. Became a 
monk at Bethlehem, 131. Trane- 
lation of the Bible into Latin, 132, 
Asaman of letters, 136. Com- 
mentator, 138. Last days, 135. 
Jerusalem, topography of, 93. 
Jesutis in France, 576, First at- 
tempts, 577. Serious difficulties, 
579. Queen’s efforts in their be- 


G. 
Galatians, Epistle to, analysis of the 
argument, 97. 
Gebilee in North Syria, 258. 
Geography, biblical, Notes on, 79. 
aa Remarks on a paseage in, 
[of, 776. 
Greek ‘Alphabet, Sophocles’s cagrets 
Greek Inleroture, Study of, by Dr. 
Siedhof, 23. 
Greek translation of Ps. 137, 276. 


H. 

Hackett, Prof. on the argument io. 
the epietle to the Galatians, 97. 
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